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OR,    AN 

IRISH-ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY; 

WHEREOF 

THE  IRISH  PART 

HATH    BEEN    COMPILED    NOT    ONLY    FROM    VARIOUS   IRISH    VOCABULARIES, 
PARTICULARLY  THAT  OF  MR.  EDWARD  LHUYD, 

BUT  ALSO  FROM  A  GREAT  VARIETY   OF  THE 

BEST  IRISH  MANUSCRIPTS  NOW  EXTANT  ; 

ESPECIALLY 

THOSE  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  COMPOSED  FROM  THE  NINTH  AND  TENTH  CENTURIES,  DOWN 

TO  THE   SIXTEENTH  ;    BESIDES  THOSE  OF  THE  LIVES  OF 

SAINT    PATRICK    AND    SAINT    BRIDGIT,    WRITTEN    IN    THE    SIXTH    AND    SEVENTH    CENTURIES. 


By  J.   O'BRIEN. 


Postremo,  ad  perficiendam,  vel  certe  valde  promovendam  litteraturam  Celticam,  diligentius  lingua?  Hiber- 
nica?  studium  adjungendum  censeo,  ut  Lhuydius  egregie  facere  coepit.  Nam,  uti  alibi  jam  admonui,  quemad- 
modum  Angli  fuere  colonia  Saxonum,  et  Britanni  emissio  veterum  Celtarum,  Gallorum,  Cimbrorum ;  ita 
Hiberni  sunt  propago  antiquiorum  Britanniae  habitatorum,  colonis  Celticis,  Cimbricisque  nonnullis,  et  ut  sic 
dicam,  mediis  anteriorum.  Itaque  ut  ex  Anglicis  lingua?  veterum  Saxonum,  et  ex  Cambricis  veterum  Gallo- 
rum ;  ita  ex  Hibernicis  vetustiorum  adhuc  Celtarum,  Germanorumque,  et  ut  generaliter  dicam,  accolarum 
Ooeani  Britannici  Cismarinorum  antiquitates  illustrantur.  Et  si  ultra  Hiberniam  esset  aliqua  insula  Celtici 
sermonis,  ejus  filo  in  multo  adhuc  antiquiora  duceremur. — Leibnztzius,  Collectan,  Etymol.  vol.  1.  p.  153. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


It  is  due  to  the  public  to  offer  an  apology  for  undertaking  an 
office  for  which  I  must  be  so  little  qualified  as  that  of  an  Editor 
of  an  Irish  Dictionary ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  some 
reasons  for  selecting  O'Brien's  Dictionary  for  republication. 

I  should  not  have  undertaken  this  work  could  I  have  met 
with  any  person,  zealous  for  education  through  the  medium  of 
the  Irish  language,  who  was  better  qualified  than  myself. 
There  are,  1  regret  to  say,  very  few  persons  zealous  in  this 
cause,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  vernacular  tongue, 
and  I  found  none  of  those  few  sufficiently  disengaged  to  un- 
dertake the  labour.  I  would  not  under  any  circumstances  have 
ventured  upon  the  work  entirely  alone,  but  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  in  my  neighbourhood  an  intelligent  and  trust- 
worthy assistant,  Mr.  Michael  M'Ginty,  a  good  Irish  and 
English  scholar,  to  whose  industry  and  attention  I  am  glad  of 
having  this  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony.  He  was  not 
unwilling  to  take  directions,  and  to  go  by  rule  towards  se- 
curing uniformity  in  the  spelling  and  accents  of  the  Irish 
words.  He  has  revised  every  line,  and  no  change  has  been  made 
either  in  the  orthography  or  the  accentuation  without  having 
authority  from  the  Irish  Bible,  or  some  other  printed  Irish 
book. 

It  may  be  a  further  apology  for  one  not  originally  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  undertaking  such  an  office,  to  re- 
mark, that  the  Irish  language  has  been  very  little  indebted  to 
natives  for  its  cultivation.  Those  works  which  have  contri- 
buted most  to  furnish  a  standard  for  the  language,  or  to  facili- 
tate its  study,  have  come  from  the  labours  of  strangers.  I 
need  but  mention  the  name  of  Vallancey,  who,  though  an 
Englishman,  has  done  more  to  promote  Irish  literature  than 
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all  the  native  Irish  put  together.  But  in  connexion  with  an 
Irish  Dictionary,  I  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  name  of  Ed- 
ward Lhuyd,  a  learned  Welchman,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first 
Irish-English  Dictionary  that  ever  issued  from  the  Press. 
How  far  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  Dictionary  now  re- 
printed, will  appear  in  the  sequel.  Mr.  Lhuyd  was  a  very 
eminent  linguist,  and  engaged  deeply  in  researches  into  the 
ancient  languages  of  Great  Britain ;  for  the  furtherance  of 
which  study  he  set  himself  to  learn  the  Irish  language.  The 
circumstances  which  led  him  to  this  work  will  best  appear  by 
the  following  extract  from  his  Preface  to  the  Irish  Dictionary, 
published  in  his  Archaeologia  Britannica,  a  translation  of  which 
Preface  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  Nicholson's  Irish  Library  : 

"  It  is  but  reasonable  that  I  here  make  an  apology  for  un- 
dertaking to  write  and  publish  a  Dictionary  of  a  different  lan- 
guage from  my  native  tongue,  and  which  I  did  not  learn  by 
ear  from  any  person  whose  native  language  it  was. 

"  Some  Welch  and  English  gentlemen  laid  their  com- 
mands on  me  to  write  something  beyond  what  has  hitherto 
been  published  concerning  the  original  antiquity  of  the  British 
nation,  and  in  regard,  that  the  old  and  ancient  languages  are 
the  keys  that  open  the  way  to  the  knowledge  of  antiquity,  I 
found  it  the  more  necessary  to  make  myself  as  much  master 
as  possible  of  all  the  old  obsolete  words  of  my  own  native  lan- 
guage; for  it  was  generally  owned  and  taken  for  granted, 
(whether  true  or  false,)  that  the  British  was  the  first  and  most 
ancient  language  in  Great  Britain. 

"  As  soon  as  I  had  made,  by  the  help  of  a  certain  parch- 
ment manuscript,  a  tolerable  progress  in  the  old  British  lan- 
guage, I  found  my  knowledge  therein  not.  only  imperfect  and 
defective  as  to  the  meaning  and  signification  of  the  old  names 
of  persons  and  places,  but  also  that  there  were  many  more 
words  in  the  old  statutes,  histories,  and  poems,  whose  signifi- 
cations still  remained  to  me  very  dubious  and  obscure,  not- 
withstanding the  great  benefit  and  advantage  we  have  from 
the  Welch  and  Latin  Dictionary  compiled  by  the  very  learned 
and  ingenious  Dr.  J.  Davies,  and  printed  at  London,  a.  d. 
1632.  ^ 

"  This  difficulty  naturally  led  me  to  conjecture  that  a  little 
skill  in  the  old  Irish  words  would  be  very  useful  to  me  in  ex- 
plaining those  old  British  words,  and  therefore  I  applied  my- 
self to  read  the  Irish  Bible,  and  the  Chronological  History  of 
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Ireland,  written  by  the  learned  antiquary,  Dr.  J.  Keating, 
with  a  few  modern  books  that  occasionally  fell  into  my  hands ; 
and  being  persuaded  that  making  a  collection  of  the  words 
would  very  much  assist  my  memory,  I  therefore  at  first  made  a 
Dictionary  for  my  own  particular  use,  which  afterwards 
swelled  to  the  bulk  you  now  see  it  in  the  following  impression. 

"  As  concerning  those  words  which  are  not  distinguished 
with  a  letter  or  any  other  mark,  I  collected  them  for  the  most 
part  out  of  divers  Irish  books,  but  most  particularly  from  the 

Old  Testament,  translated  into  Irish  by  the  friar, King, 

at  the  desire  and  expense  of  Dr.  William  Bedel,  Bishop  of  Kil- 
more,  and  from  Dr.  William  O'Donel,  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
his  translation  of  the  New  Testament." 

From  this  account  of  the  origin  of  Mr.  Lhuyd's  Dic- 
tionary, it  appears  that  the  Irish  Bible  of  Daniel  and  Bedel 
formed  a  principal  foundation  of  his  work,  and  that  it  would 
itself  be  likely  to  be  very  useful  to  those  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  Irish  Scriptures. 

Our  author  O'Brien  availed  himself  largely  of  Lhuyd's 
labours,  and  so  made  his  book  a  repository  of  his  predecessor's 
selections  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  will  appear  from  a 
reference  to  his  Preface,  p.  xliii.  We  have  then,  in  fact,  in 
O'Brien's  Dictionary  a  work  particularly  suited  for  the  study 
of  the  Irish  Bible,  in  which  references  are  often  made  to  the 
chapter  and  verse.  This  circumstance  had  great  weight  with 
me  in  selecting  this  work  for  republication ;  and  I  have  myself 
made  use  of  both  O'Brien's  and  O'Reilly's  Dictionaries  in  reading- 
parts  of  the  Irish  Bible,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
I  found  O'Brien's,  though  the  smallest,  far  the  most  satisfac- 
tory of  the  two,  from  his  frequently  inserting  Scripture  phrases 
and  references.  Whilst  then  O'Brien's  Dictionary  has  this 
recommendation  to  the  student  of  Scripture,  it  recommends 
itself  on  many  accounts  to  the  native  Irish  reader.  O'Brien 
was  a  thorough  Irishman,  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cloyne ; 
he  has  inserted  in  his  book  much  of  Irish  families  and  of  Irish 
geography,  which  will  make  it  very  interesting  to  those  of 
Irish  blood,  and  will  no  doubt  give  the  book  an  increased  po- 
pularity and  circulation. 

It  is  further  no  slight  recommendation  of  this  book  that 
it  can  be  sold  at  nearly  one-third  of  the  price  of  O'Reilly's, 
which  was  so  expensive  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  gene- 
ral  circulation. 
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It  is  necessary  to  state  the  peculiarities  of  this  edition, 
which  I  feel  confident  will  be  considered  improvements. 
O'Brien's  Dictionary  was  printed  throughout  in  the  Roman 
character,  and  Irish,  English,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  words 
were  all  written  in  the  same  letter.  In  this  edition  each  lan- 
guage has  its  appropriate  character.  In  order  to  render  the 
work  popular  among  the  Irish  this  change  was  necessary  with 
regard  to  the  Irish  words,  and  every  scholar  will  feel  the  pro- 
priety of  the  change  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  words.  In  the 
course  of  my  reading  some  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  I  dis- 
covered a  few  words  omitted  in  O'Brien's  book,  and  friends 
have  communicated  a  few  other  omissions.  These  words  I 
have  inserted,  taking  care  in  every  instance  to  state  the  autho- 
rity on  which  the  word  has  been  introduced  by  a  reference  to 
the  book,  chapter,  and  verse  of  the  Bible  in  which  it  is  to  be 
found. 

That  there  may  be  many  imperfections  in  the  execution  of 
this  wrork  I  think  not  improbable,  considering  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  has  been  undertaken  ;  that  in  spite  of 
all  its  imperfections  it  will  be  found  an  effective  assistant  in  the 
study  of  Irish  literature  I  have  no  doubt;  that  it  will  be  par- 
ticularly useful  to  the  student  of  the  Irish  Bible  I  am  fully 
persuaded.  I  ardently  desire  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
culture  of  the  natives  of  my  country,  my  kinsmen  according  to 
the  flesh,  who  speak  the  Irish  language.  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  their  language  cultivated  as  well  as  the 
Scotch  and  the  Welch.  I  anticipate  national  and  individual 
improvement  from  the  education  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
through  the  medium  of  their  own  language. 

With  these  convictions  and  these  hopes  I  have  given  my 
time  and  labour  to  the  Work.  I  now  send  it  forth  to  the  Irish 
public,  bespeaking  their  candid  acceptance  of  what  has  been 
undertaken  for  their  good  ;  and  though  it  be  but  a  Dictionary 
of  Words  I  can  commit  it  to  the  blessing  of  God  as  one  link 
in  a  chain  of  mercies  which  I  trust  he  has  in  store  for  my 
country. 

ROBERT  DALY. 

POWERSCOURT, 

Avgust,  1832. 
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A  he  tedious  and  difficult  task  both  of  compiling  and  correctly  printing 
the  Irish  Dictionary  now  offered  to  the  public,  hath  been  undertaken 
by  its  Editor  with  a  view  not  only  to  preserve  for  the  natives  of  Ireland, 
but  also  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  those  of  other  countries,  a  lan- 
guage which  is  asserted  by  very  learned  foreigners  to  be  the  most  ancient 
and  best  preserved  dialect  of  the  old  Celtic  tongue  of  the  Gauls  and 
Celtiberians ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  useful  for  investigating 
and  clearing  up  the  antiquities  of  the  Celtic  nations  in  general :  two 
points  which  it  is  humbly  hoped  the  learned  reader  will  find  pretty  well 
confirmed,  if  not  clearly  verified  in  this  Dictionary,  and  which  it  is  natu- 
ral to  expect  may  engage  the  attention  of  the  Litlerati  of  our  neighbour- 
ing countries  to  this  ancient  dialect  of  the  Celtic  tongue.  A  third  con- 
sideration regarding  this  language,  and  which  is  grounded  on  a  fact  that 
is  solidly  proved  by  Mr.  Edward  Lhuyd,  a  learned  and  judicious  anti- 
quary, viz.  that  the  Guidhelians,  or  old  Irish,  had  been  the  primitive  in- 
habitants of  Great  Britain  before  the  ancestors  of  the  Welch  arrived  in 
that  island,  and  that  the  Celtic  dialect  of  those  Guidhelians  was  then  the 
universal  language  of  the  whole  British  isle ;  this  consideration,  I  say, 
which  regards  an  important  fact  of  antiquity,  whose  proofs  shall  hereafter 
be  produced,  will,  I  am  confident,  appear  interesting  enough  in  the  eyes 
of  learned  foreigners,  especially  those  of  Britain,  to  excite  their  curiosity 
and  attention  towards  the  Iberno-Celtic  dialect,  and  engage  them  to 
verify  by  their  own  application,  the  use  it  may  be  of  for  illustrating  the 
antiquities  of  the  greater  British  isle.  Some  instances  of  its  utility  in 
this  respect  shall  be  added  in  the  sequel  of  this  Preface,  to  those  that  are 
produced  by  Mr.  Lhuyd. 

A  fourth  circumstance  which  must  naturally  incite  the  Litterati  of 
different  nations  to  a  consideration  of  the  Irish  language,  as  explained  in 
this  Dictionary,  is  the  very  close  and  striking  affinity  it  bears,  in  an  abun- 
dant variety  of  words,  not  only  with  the  old  British  in  its  different 
dialects,  the  Welch  and  Armoric,  besides  the  old  Spanish  or  Cantabrian 
language  preserved  in  Navarre,  Biscay,  and  Basque,  but  also  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin;  and  more  especially  with  the  latter,  as  appears 
throughout  the  course  of  this  work,  wherein  every  near  affinity  is  re- 
marked as  it  occurs,  whatever  language  it  regards.     Short  specimens  of 
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the  affinity  of  the  Irish  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  shall  be  laid  down  in 
this  Preface;  and  the  plain  fact  of  this  abundant  affinity  of  the  Iberno- 
Celtic  dialect  with  the  Latin  in  such  words  of  the  same  signification  as 
no  language  could  want,  should,  I  presume,  be  esteemed  a  strong  proof 
that  the  Lingua-prisca  of  the  Aborigines  of  Italy,  from  which  the  Latin 
of  the  twelve  tables,  and  afterwards  the  Roman  language  w7ere  derived, 
could  be  nothing  else  than  a  dialect  of  the  primitive  Celtic,  the  first 
universal  language  of  all  Europe  :  but  a  dialect  indeed  which  in  process 
of  time  received  some  mixture  of  the  Greek,  especially  the  MoYic,  from 
the  colonies,  or  rather  adventurers,  which  anciently  came  to  Italy  from 
Peloponesus,  agreeable  to  that  saying  of  Dionys.  Halicarnas.  Romani 
autern  sermone  nee  prorsus  barbaro,  nee  absolute  Greece-  utuntur,  seel 
ex  utroque  mixto,  accedente  in  plerisque  ad  proprietatem  linguce  JEo- 
licce.  But  it  shall  appear  from  this  Dictionary,  and  partly  from  what 
shall  be  laid  down  in  this  Preface,  that  the  Greek  itself  had  a  strong 
mixture  of  the  primitive  Celtic,  which  was  a  more  universal  language, 
and  more  simple  in  the  radical  formation  of  its  words. 

But  before  we  can  expect  that  the  considerations  now  set  dowTi,  as 
motives  of  incitement  for  learned  foreigners  to  take  particular  notice  of 
the  Irish  language,  should  be  of  due  weight  in  their  eyes,  it  is  natural 
and  necessary  we  should  first  make  appear  that  our  assertions  concerning 
these  motives  are  grounded  either  on  good  reasons  or  respectable  autho- 
rities. And  now,  as  to  the  two  first  assertions,  viz.  that  the  Irish  lan- 
guage is  acknowledged  by  very  learned  foreigners  to  be  the  best  pre- 
served dialect  of  the  old  Celtic  of  the  Gauls  and  Celtiberians,  and  the 
most  useful  for  illustrating  the  antiquities  of  the  Celtic  nations  in  general. 
To  justify  this  assertion,  wTe  have  only  to  refer  the  learned  reader  both 
to  the  honourable  testimony  of  the  great  Leibnitz,  as  it  stands  in  the 
title-page  of  this  work,  and  to  several  remarks  of  the  like  nature  made 
by  the  learned  and  candid  Mr.  Edward  Lhuyd,  not  only  in  the  Preface 
of  his  Irish  Vocabulary,  but  also  in  his  letter  to  his  countrymen,  the 
Welch,  at  the  head  of  his  Archceologia  Britannica,  which  is  published 
in  English  by  Dr.  Nicholson  in  his  Irish  Library.  In  the  former  Mr. 
Lhuyd  candidly  acknowledges  that  the  roots  of  the  Latin  are  better  and 
more  abundantly  preserved  in  the  Irish  than  in  the  Welch,  which  is  the 
only  Celtic  dialect  that  can  pretend  to  vie  with  the  Iberno-Celtic  with 
regard  to  purity  or  perfection ;  and  adds  the  following  words :  "  Your 
language,"  says  he  to  the  Irish  nation,  "  is  better  situated  for  being  pre- 
served than  any  other  language  to  this  day  spoken  throughout  Europe." 
His  reason,  without  doubt,  for  this  assertion,  was  because  languages  are 
best  preserved  in  islands  and  in  mountain-countries,  being  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  access  for  strangers;  and  especially  because  the  Roman  arms  ne- 
ver reached  Ireland,  which  received  no  colonies  but  from  the  Celtic 
countries.  In  another  part  of  the  same  Preface  this  author  observes  that 
.the  eminent  antiquaries  Cambden,  Bochart,  Boxhorn,  and  other  learned 
men  of  that  kind,  acknowledged  the  utility  of  the  Irish  and  Welch  dia- 
lects for  the  illustration  of  antiquities,  and  that  they  themselves  did  not 
write  so  fully  and  copiously  as  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  been 
masters  of  those  languages.     He  likewise  observes  that  it  was  impossible 
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for  Menage  and  iUdrete  to  have  fully  succeeded  in  accounting  for  the 
radical  derivation  of  the  languages  they  undertook  to  explain,  without 
some  perfection  of  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language,  or  of  the  Welsh. 

But  in  his  letter  to  his  own  countrymen,  the  Welch,  this  candid 
writer  entirely  gives  the  preference  to  the  Irish  before  his  own  native 
language,  not  only  for  purity  and  perfection,  as  well  as  for  antiquity  of 
establishment  in  the  British  isles,  but  also  for  its  utility  in  illustrating 
the  remote  antiquities  of  Great  Britain.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  very 
sufficiently  appears  from  the  following  words  of  Mr.  Lhuyd  in  that  let- 
ter :  "  We  see  then,"  says  he  to  the  Welch,  "  how  necessary  the  Irish 
language  is  to  those  who  will  undertake  to  write  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
Isle  of  Britain ;  and  by  reading  the  first  section  of  this  book  it  will  be 
also  evident  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  complete  master  of  the  ancient 
British,  ivithout  a  competent  knotvledge  of  the  Irish."  Mr.  Lhuyd's 
foundation  for  this  assertion  in  favour  of  the'  Irish  language,  will  appear 
in  full  light  in  the  following  arguments  in  support  of  the  third  conside- 
ration, which  we  have  laid  down  as  one  motive  for  learned  foreigners  to 
take  notice  of  the  Irish  language,  and  which  is,  that  the  Guidhelians,  or 
old  Irish,  were  inhabitants  and  possessors  of  Great  Britain  before  those 
Britons  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Welch ;  and  that  the  Gnidhelian 
language,  which  Mr.  Lhuyd  gives  good  reasons  for  concluding  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Gauls  of  those  days,  was  the  universal  dialect  of  Bri- 
tain before  the  British,  which  was  established  in  that  island  by  the  colony 
from  which  proceeded  the  Welch. 

This  assertion  Mr.  Lhuyd  supports  with  very  solid  reasons  and  argu- 
ments, amounting,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  as  high  a  degree  of  evi- 
dence as  the  subject  can  naturally  bear.  But  before  we  produce  them, 
which  shall  be  done  in  his  own  words,  it  is  fit  to  observe  that  this  writer 
lays  down  as  his  opinion,  that  the  ancient  planters  of  Ireland  consisted 
of  two  different  nations  of  people,  coinhabiting  and  mixed  with  each 
other  in  that  island.  The  one  he  proves  to  have  been  originally  a 
Gaulish  colony,  from  the  near  and  abundant  agreement  of  a  part  of  the 
Irish  language  with  that  of  the  old  Gauls,  as  far  as  it  can  now  be  traced 
or  discovered.  And  the  other  he  derives  from  Spain,  grounding  him- 
self on  the  affinity  he  had  observed  between  a  part  of  the  Irish  and  the 
old  Spanish  or  Cantabrian  language,  and  which  he  shews  in  a  long  list 
of  words  of  the  same  meaning  in  both  languages.  The  colony  which 
originally  proceeded  from  Gaul  he  calls  by  the  name  of  Guidhel ;  and 
so  the  Irish  called  themselves  by  that  of  Gaidhil,  which  is  but  an  abusive 
writing  of  the  word  Gaill,  the  plural  of  Gall ;  Lat.  Gallus,  a  Gaul. — 
Vid.  Remarks  on  the  letter  -CÍ.  And  the  colony  which  came  from 
Spain,  and  brought  a  mixture  of  the  old  Spanish  into  the  Irish,  Mr. 
Lhuyd  supposes  to  be  the  Scots,  relying  on  the  authority  of  the  Irish 
historians,  and  of  Nenius  the  Briton,  who  agree  in  bringing  the  Scots 
into  Ireland  immediately  from  Spain ;  though  they  are  all  at  the  same 
time  of  one  voice  in  affirming  them  to  be  Scythians;  and  not  only  Nenius 
calls  them  Scythians  in  the  following  passage,  where  after  calling  them 
Scoti  (because  the  Britons  called  them  y-Scoi)  when  he  mentions  their 
coming  from  Spain,  novissime  venerimt  Scoti  a  partibus  Hispanice  ad 
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Hiberniam;  he  then  in  the  following  words  calls  them  Scythians: 
Scythce  in  quarta  mundi  cetate  Hiberniam  obtinuerunt.  But  as  to  this 
early  epoch  he  only  mentions  it  on  the  credit  of  the  Irish  antiquaries,  as 
appears  by  the  words  sic  mild  peritissimi  Scotorum  nunciaverunt,  im- 
mediately preceding  those  last  above  cited.  Not  only  Nenius,  I  say, 
calls  the  Scots  by  the  national  name  of  Scythiani,  but  in  like  manner 
King  Alfred,  in  his  translation  of  the  History  of  Orosius  into  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language,  renders  the  word  Scoti  by  Scyttan ;  and  Cambden  in- 
forms us  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  inhabited  the  northern  parts  of 
England  on  the  borders  of  Scotland  in  his  own  time,  always  called  the 
Scots  by  the  names  of  Skittes  or  Skets.  And  the  Low  Germans  have  no 
other  name  for  either  the  Scots  or  Scythians  but  Scutten;  which  shews 
that  they  always  knew  the  Scots  and  the  Scythians  to  be  only  one 
and  the  same  people  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  from  their  first  knowledge 
of  the  Scots  being  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  of  the  North  of 
Britain,  they  knewT  them  to  be  Scythians,  and  that  both  names  were 
synonimous,  or  rather  that  the  British  word  Scot,  or  y-Scot,  the  Irish 
Scu;t,  and  the  Lat.  Scoti,  were  but  different  pronunciations  of  the  Gr. 
^icvOai,  and  the  German  Scutten. 

These  authorities  will  always  be  an  insurmountable  bar  in  the  way  of 
establishing  the  new-invented  system  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Scots,  by 
pretending  to  derive  them  from  the  Caledonians ;  a  system  which  Mr. 
David  Malcolme,  Minister  of  Duddingston  in  Scotland,  boasts  of  as  his 
own  invention,  in  the  work  entitled  "  A  Collection  of  Letters,"  &c. 
printed  at  Edinburgh  an.  1739;  and  this  new  invention  has  been  fruitful 
enough  to  produce  another  of  a  more  elevated  nature,  calculated  chiefly 
to  confirm  that  of  Mr.  Malcolm ;  I  mean  the  Erse,  or  Irish  Poems  of 
Mr.  Macpherson,  pretended  to  be  the  work  of  a  Scottish  (i.  e.  Caledo- 
nian) bard  of  the  fourth  century. —  Fid.  Mem.  de  M.  de  C.  sur  lesPoemes 
de  M.  Macpherson,  Joum.  des  Scavants,  an.  1 764,  Mai,  Juin,  &c.  But 
who  could  ever  imagine  that  Mr.  Malcolme  would  be  bold  enough  to 
pretend  to  ground  his  new  system  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Scots  in  Britain, 
upon  Mr.  Lhuyd's  curious  discovery  of  the  Irish  Guidhelians  having 
been  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  British  isle ;  since  this  learned  anti- 
quary so  expressly,  and  even  repeatedly  distinguishes  these  Guidhelians 
from  the  Scots,  whom  he  declares  to  be  a  quite  different  nation,  who  first 
came  from  Spain  into  Ireland,  and  there  coinhabited  with  the  Guidhe- 
lians, who  before  had  been  inhabitants  of  Britain  ? 

For  this  reason  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  modern  scheme  of 
Scottish  antiquity  entirely  overlooks  what  Mr.  Lhuyd  says  of  the  Scots 
as  being  a  nation  quite  different  from  the  Guidhelians,  and  takes  care  to 
quote  no  more  of  that  learned  antiquary's  reflections  for  the  foundation 
of  his  new  system,  than  what  he  writes  of  the  Guidhelians  alone,  whom 
Mr.  Malcolme  identifies  with  the  Caledonians,  and  these  with  the  Scots. 
But  one  point  relative  to  the  Scots,  and  a  point  which  suffers  not  the 
least  doubt,  is,  that  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  immediately  came 
from  to  Ireland  they  were  mere  Scythians  by  nation,  either  Asiatic  or 
European ;  but  much  more  probably  of  the  latter,  I  mean  Scandinavians, 
or  other  northern  Germans,  of  whom  Plinius  (lib.  4.  c.  12.)  says,  Scy- 
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tharum  nomen  mquequaque  transiit  in  Sarmatas  atque  Germanos  ;  and 
Anastasius  Sinai ta,  (qusest.  38.)  Scythiam  solid  sunt  vocare  veteres  om- 
nem  regionem  Borealam  ubi  sunt  Gothi  et  Dani.  But  it  is  far  from 
being  certain  or  universally  agreed  on,  that  the  Caledonians  were  origi- 
nally Scythians,  or  Germans,  as  Tacitus  conjectures,  rather  than  mere 
Í minted  Britons  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Welch,  whose  ancestors  were 
ikewise  a  painted  people  before  the  Romans  reduced  them  into  a  pro- 
vince, and  brought  them  to  conform  to  the  Roman  manners.  And  another 
point  equally  certain  is,  that  the  Scots  never  inhabited  Britain  before 
their  arrival  in  Ireland,  but  came  directly  by  sea  to  this  latter  island, 
from  which,  after  a  long  process  of  time,  they  sent  a  colony  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  Britain ;  and  this  point  is  universally  agreed  on  by  all  the 
Scottish  writers,  none  excepted,  before  Mr.  Malcolme's  time,  who  there- 
fore is  well  grounded  to  vindicate  to  himself  alone  the  invention  of  the 
new  scheme  of  Scottish  antiquities,  first  broached  in  his  letter  to  Archi- 
medes the  Caledonian,  and  afterwards  enlarged  upon  in  his  subsequent 
letters  and  remarks.  But  Mr.  Lhuyd  is  far  from  authorizing  Mr.  Mal- 
colme's system  of  identifying  the  Caledonians,  or  old  Picts,  with  the 
Scots ;  since  he  says  "  that  though  their  language  is  lost,  yet  their  re- 
mains or  posterity  are  yet  intermixed  with  Scots,  Strat-clyd  Britons,  old 
Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans ;"  where  we  see  he  entirely  distinguishes 
the  Caledonians  (who  with  him  are  the  same  people  with  the  old  British 
Picts)  from  the  Scots,  as  well  as  from  the  old  Saxons,  &c. 

Now,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Lhuyd's  opinion  that  the  Scots  were  the 
people  that  brought  the  old  Spanish  language  to  Ireland,  and  there 
mixed  it  with  the  dialect  of  the  Guidhelians,  with  whom  they  became 
co-inhabitants;  this  notion  would  not  have  been  entertained  by  that 
learned  gentleman  had  he  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Irish  anti- 
quities. For  in  the  first  place,  the  general  tradition  of  the  old  Irish, 
handed  down  to  us  by  all  our  historians  and  other  writers,  imports  that 
when  the  Scots  arrived  in  Ireland  they  spoke  the  same  language  with 
that  of  the  Cu<xt<x-bé-Óc\r)<vjji,  i.  e.  the  Danish  tribes,  who  were  their 
immediate  predecessors  in  the  usurpation  and  chief  sway  of  the  island, 
at  least  in  the  northern  provinces.  And  in  the  next,  if  we  suppose  it  a 
real  fact  that  the  Scots  came  directly  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  we  must  in 
all  reason,  and  for  want  of  further  light  from  either  Latin  or  Greek  wri- 
ters, regard  them  only  as  a  part  either  of  those  Germans,  of  whom  Se- 
neca, about  the  year  60  of  the  Christian  sera,  says  that  the  Pyrenean 
mountains  were  not  a  sufficient  barrier  against  their  incursions  into 
Spain  ;  Pyrenceus  Germanorum  transitus  non  inhibuk  ;  per  invia  per- 
que  incognita  versavit  se  humana  levitas.—Sen.  de  Consolat.  ad  Albi- 
num.  Or  else  of  the  other  swarm  of  remote  or  northern  Germans,  of 
whom  Orosius,  by  the  words  Germani  ulteriores,  Gallieno  Imperatore, 
abrasa  potiti  sunt  Hispania,  &c.  informs  us  that  they  invaded,  plun- 
dered, and  possessed  themselves  of  Spain  for  twelve  years ;  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  reign  of  the  indolent  Emperor  Gallienus  about  the  year 
260,  to  that  of  the  brave  Valerianus,  who  by  his  General  Saturninus 
partly  routed  them  out  of  Spain,  and  probably  settled  another  part  of 
those  barbarians  in  some  portions  of  land,  under  condition  of  serving  the 
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empire,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  speech  of  that  general,  wherein  he 
boasts  of  having  pacified  Spain  by  his  expedition  against  those  invaders 
in  the  year  273.  We  see  then  that  neither  of  those  two  swarms  of  Ger- 
mano-Scythians  had  been  suffered  to  remain  long  enough  in  Spain  to 
have  exchanged  their  native  language  for  the  Spanish ;  for  these  latter 
mentioned  by  Orosius  had  but  twelve  years'  settlement  in  that  country ; 
and  for  the  other  band  of  German  rovers  mentioned  by  Seneca,  we  find 
no  further  account  of  them  in  any  other  author ;  whence  it  is  natural  to 
conclude,  that  they  were  only  a  flying  party,  who  went  about  for  the  sake 
of  plunder.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  natural  to  think  it  an  unlikely 
story  that  a  Scythian  people  should  have  been  the  importers  of  the  old 
Spanish  language  into  Ireland ;  though  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
brought  very  anciently  into  that  island  is  not  the  less  certain,  and  that 
by  a  colony  of  the  old  Spaniards,  who  coinhabited  with  the  Guidhelians, 
but  in  a  smaller  number,  as  appears  by  the  nature  of  the  Irish  tongue,  in 
which  the  Gaulish  Celtic  predominates  over  all  other  mixtures,  not 
only  of  the  old  Spanish,  but  also  of  the  Scandinavian  and  other  Scytho- 
German  dialects,  though  Ireland  anciently  received  three  or  four  diffe- 
rent colonies,  or  rather  swarms  of  adventurers,  from  them  quarters.  The 
Scots  were  the  last  of  them,  unless  we  should  count  as  a  colony  those  fe- 
rocious Danes  and  Norwegians  who  infested  us,  and  tyrannized  over 
most  of  the  maritime  parts  of  our  island,  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century  to  the  year  1014,  when  the  ever- victorious  Biien  Boiroimhe, 
after  a  continued  series  of  thirty  pitched  battles  fought  against  them  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  at  last  entirely  and  irretrievably  broke 
their  power  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Clontarf  near  Dublin.  As  a 
more  ample  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  Scots,  and  the  antiquity  of  their 
establishment  in  Ireland,  would  stretch  out  this  Preface  to  an  enormous 
length,  I  therefore  reserve  it  for  another  work,  which  is  already  so  far 
advanced  that  it  may  in  a  short  time  be  made  ready  for  the  press. 

We  are  now  to  lay  down  Mr.  Lhuyd,s  reasons  for  concluding  that  the 
Guidhelian  Irish  were  inhabitants  of  all  Britain  before  the  ancestors  of 
the  Welch.  Other  writers  had  indeed  declared  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
Ireland  was  first  peopled  from  the  greater  British  isle,  which  in  like 
manner  received  its  first  inhabitants  from  Gaul,  by  the  short  passage 
from  Calais  to  Dover,  according  to  those  writers ;  for  which  they  have 
assigned  no  other  reason,  than  that  every  island  should  in  all  seeming 
reason  have  received  its  first  planters  from  whatever  peopled  land  hap- 
pened to  be  the  nearest  to  it,  and  that  too  by  the  shortest  passage.  But 
to  make  this  argument  conclusive  for  this  point,  it  should  first  be  proved 
that  none  of  the  nations  on  the  Continent  near  those  islands  had  the  use 
of  ships,  or  practised  any  sort  of  navigation,  as  early  as  the  time  in  which 
those  islands  are  supposed  to  have  been  peopled.  F'or  if  the  Spaniards, 
the  Gauls,  or  the  Lower  Germans,  had  been  at  that  time  accustomed  to 
go  to  sea,  were  it  only  for  fishing,  or  plundering  the  neighbouring  coasts, 
it  might  very  naturally  have  happened  that  some  parties  of  them,  even 
by  an  accidental  stress  of  weather,  would  have  discovered  and  afterwards 
planted  both  the  British  isles,  before  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  on  the 
coasts  about  Calais,  had  entertained  any  thoughts  of  extending  their 
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knowledge  of  Britain  beyond  the  white  cliff's  of  Dover  ;  in  which  case 
the  opinion  of  Tacitus,  (de  Morib.  German,  c.  1.)  "  that  in  ancient  times 
people  sought  out  new  habitations  rather  by  sea  than  by  land,"  would 
have  been  verified  with  regard  to  the  first  peopling  of  the  British  Isles. 
But  Mr.  Lhuyd's  reasonings  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  Irish  Guidhelians 
having  been  inhabitants  of  Britain  before  the  ancestors  of  the  Welch, 
are  liable  to  no  such  exceptions,  as  they  are  grounded  upon  what  may  be 
called  living  evidences,  consisting  in  plain  and  natural  vestiges  of  those 
Guidhelians  still  remaining  after  them  throughout  the  whole  island. 
Here  I  lay  them  before  the  reader  in  Mr.  Lhuyd's  own  words  : 

"  Seeing  then  it  is  somewhat  manifest  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  consisted  of  two  nations ;  that  the  Guidhelians  were  Britons,  and 
that  Nennius  and  others  wrote  many  ages  since  an  unquestionable  truth, 
when  they  asserted  the  Scottish  nations  coming  out  of  Spain.  The  next 
thing  I  have  to  make  out  is,  that  that  part  of  them  called  Guidhelians 
have  once  dwelt  in  England  and  Wales.  There  are  none  of  the  Irish 
themselves  that  I  know  of,  amongst  all  the  writings  they  have  published 
about  the  origin  and  history  of  their  nation,  that  maintained  they  were 
possessed  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  yet  whoever  takes  notice  of  a 
great  many  of  the  names  of  the  rivers  and  mountains  throughout  the 
kingdom,  will  find  no  reason  to  doubt  but  the  Irish  must  have  been  the 
inhabitants,  when  those  names  were  imposed  upon  them.  There  was  no 
name  anciently  more  common  (in  Britain)  on  rivers  than  Vise,  which  the 
Romans  wrote  Isca  and  Osca  ;  and  yet  retained  in  English,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed,  in  the  several  names  of  Ask,  Esk,  Usk,  and  Ax,  Ex, 
Ox,  &c. —  Fid.  Archcelog.  p.  7.  col.  3.  Now,  though  there  be  a  con- 
siderable river  in  Wales  of  that  name  Uisc,  from  which  Carleon,  in 
British  called  Caer-leon  or  Uisce,  derives  its  name ;  and  another  in  De- 
von, (from  which  the  city  of  Exeter,  in  British  called  Caer-esk,  has  its 
name,  see  the  note  on  the  word  u;^ge  infra,)  yet  the  signification  of  the 
word  is  not  understood  either  in  Welch  or  in  the  Cornish.  Neither  is  it 
less  vain  labour  to  look  for  it  in  the  British  of  Wales,  Cornwall,  or  Ar- 
moric  Britain,  than  it  would  be  to  search  for  Avon,  which  is  a  name  for 
some  of  the  rivers  of  England,  in  the  English ;  the  signification  of  the 
word  in  Irish  is  water.  And  as  the  words  Coom,  Dore,  Stow,  Taine, 
Dove,  Avon,  &c.  in  England,  confess  that  they  are  no  other  than  the 
Welch  Kum,  Dur,  Ysdur,  Tan,  Divi,  and  Avon,  and  thereby  show  the 
Welch  to  be  their  old  inhabitants.  So  do  the  words  Uisc,  Luch,  (or 
Loch,  or  Lach,)  Kinnuy,  Ban,  Drim,  Lechlia,  and  several  others  in 
Britain,  make  it  appear  that  the  Irish  were  anciently  possessed  of  those 
places;  forasmuch  as  in  their  language  the  signification  of  the  words  are 
ivater,  lake,  a  great  river,  (or  literally  a  head-river,)  a  mountain,  a 
back  or  ridge,  a  grey  stone.  As  for  the  word  ajyc  or  ujfge  it  is  so 
well  known,  that  they  use  no  other  word  at  all  for  water.  x\nd  I  have 
formerly  suspected  that  in  regard  there  are  so  many  rivers  of  that  name 
in  England,  the  word  might  have  been  anciently  in  our  language ;  but 
having  looked  for  it  in  vain  in  the  old  Loegrian  British,  still  retained  in 
Cornwal  andBasse-Bretagne,  and  reflecting  that  it  was  impossible,  had  it 
been  once  in  the  British,  that  both  they  and  we  should  lose  a  word  of  sqi 
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common  an  use,  and  so  necessary  a  signification ;  I  could  find  no  place  to 
doubt  but  that  the  Guidhelians  have  formerly  lived  all  over  this  king- 
dom, and  that  our  ancestors  had  forced  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  re- 
tire to  the  North  and  to  Ireland,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Romans 
afterwards  subdued  us,  and  as  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  and  Denmark, 
upon  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  power,  have  driven  us,  one  age  after 
another,  to  our  present  limits.  We  see  then  how  necessary  the  Irish 
language  is  to  those  who  shall  undertake  to  write  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  isle  of  Britain ;  and  by  reading  the  first  section  of  this  book  it  will 
be  also  evident  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  complete  master  of  the  an- 
cient British  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Irish.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  for  satisfaction  herein  to  look  farther  than  for  our  common 
names  for  a  sheepfold  and  milch-cattle;  for  who  should  ever  know  the 
reason  of  our  calling  a  sheepfold  kor-lan,  although  he  knows  Ian,  the 
latter  syllable  of  the  word,  signifies  a  yard  or  fold,  unless  he  also  knows 
that  the  Irish  call  a  sheep  c<X0ft  ?  or  why  it  is  that  we  call  milch-cows 
guartheg-blithiGn,  unless  he  knows  that  M<xtu;r>,  in  the  same  language, 
signifies  to  milk ;  and  so  for  a  great  number  of  other  words,  which  we 
have  neither  leisure  nor  room  to  take  notice  of  at  present,  nor  indeed 
any  necessity,  in  regard  they  are  obvious  to  all  observers  in  the  follow- 
ing book."  N.  B. — A  part  of  these  words  meant  here  by  the  author  are 
to  be  found  in  p.  7.  col.  1.  &c.  of  his  Archceologia. 

This  learned  antiquary  resumes  this  argument  in  other  works  and 
writings.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Rowland,  the  author  of  Mono, 
Antigua,  we  find  the  following  words :  "  Indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Irish  have  in  a  great  measure  kept  up  two  languages,  the  ancient  British 
and  the  old  Spanish,  which  a  colony  of  them  brought  from  Spain.  For 
notwithstanding  their  histories  (as  those  of  the  origin  of  other  nations) 
be  involved  in  fabulous  accounts,  yet  that  there  came  a  Spanish  colony 
into  Ireland,  is  very  manifest  from  a  comparison  of  the  Irish  tongue  partly 
with  the  modern  Spanish,  but  especially  with  the  Cantabrian  or  Basque; 
and  this  should  engage  us  to  have  something  of  more  regard  than  we 
usually  have  to  such  fabulous  histories."  The  same  writer,  in  his  Ad- 
versaria Posthuma  de  Fluviorum,  Montium,  Urbium,  fyc.  in  Britannia 
Nominibus,  pag.  264,  &c,  repeats  that  the  names  Asc,  Isc,  Osc,  Use,  of 
rivers  in  South  Britain,  varied  by  moderns  into  Ax,  Ex,  Ox,  Ux,  are  but 
corrupt  writings  of  the  Irish  words  ujfc,  ujfge,  or  e<xfc,  (for  so  it  is 
written  indifferently  in  the  old  parchment  manuscripts)  signifying  water ; 
and  Mr.  Baxter,  in  his  Glossarium  Antiquitatum  Britannic  arum,  ac- 
knowledges the  same  thing. 

To  all  this  I  shall  add  some  remarks  of  my  own  upon  Mr.  Rowland's 
description  of  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  the  last  refuge  of  the  remains  of  the 
old  Guidhelian  Druids  from  the  Roman  tyranny.  In  this  island  I  have 
remarked  the  following  vestiges  of  the  Guidhelians,  or  Irish,  and  of  the 
Irish  language.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Rowland,  in  his  Mona  Antiqua, 
p.  27,  observes  that  the  vestiges  of  old  habitations  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
tops  of  high  places  in  Anglesey,  are  called  to  this  day  Ceitir  Guidelod, 
which  he  interprets  the  Irishmen's  cottages,  but  should  more  properly 
and  literally  be  rendered  the  Irishmen's  habitations  or  seats ;  for  the 
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Irish  word  C<xi<X)ji,  of  which  Ceitir  is  a  corruption,  signifies  either  a 
city,  or  town,  or  habitation.  And  Mr.  Rowland  very  justly  observes  in 
the  same  place,  not  only  that  those  are  the  vestiges  of  the  first  habita- 
tions that  were  made  by  the  first  planters  of  the  island,  because  the 
valleys  were  then  all  covered  with  woods,  which  were  the  haunt  of 
wolves  and  other  wild  beasts,  but  also  that  those  old  ruins  of  habitations 
could  not  be  so  called  as  being  built  by  those  Irish  ravagers  or  plun- 
derers who  came  to  the  island,  under  the  command  of  Sirig,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  from  whom  the  place  called  yn  Hiric  y 
Guydhil,  where  this  commander  engaged  and  defeated  the  Britons,  de- 
rives its  name.—  Vid.  Humfred.  Lhuyd.  Descript.  Wallice  and  Cambd. 
in  Anglesey.  And  this  last  assertion  Mr.  Rowland  supports  with  this 
plain  and  sound  reason,  that  those  Irish  plunderers  found  good  habita- 
tions already  made  to  their  hand  in  the  island.  And  indeed  it  is  not 
natural  that  a  flying  party  of  foreigners  who  rush  in  upon  a  coast  with 
the  mere  design  of  plunder,  should  think  of  building  forts  on  high  places 
without  a  view  of  conquest  or  permanent  settlement  in  the  country ;  nor 
does  it  seem  that  that  band  of  Irishmen  had  time  enough  allowed  them 
for  forming  such  a  project,  before  they  were  attacked  and  routed  by  a 
superior  number  of  the  Britons  led  against  them  by  Caswalhon  Lhawir, 
Prince  of  North  Wales. 

Two  other  places  or  objects  in  the  same  island,  whose  names  are 
mere  plain  Irish,  and  not  understood  by  the  Welch,  are  so  many  living 
evidences  of  the  Irish  being  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  those  parts  before 
the  Welch.  The  landing  place  of  the  ferry  or  passage  from  North 
Wales  to  Anglesey  is  called  Port-aeth-tvy,  for  so  the  Welsh  write  it. 
Mr.  Rowland,  for  want  of  understanding  the  Irish,  is  driven  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  this  compound  word  an  absurd  and  strained  interpreta- 
tion, as  if  it  meant,  the  passage  which  some  before  had  passed  over. 
These  are  his  very  words.  Now  this  word  is  of  so  plain  a  signification 
in  Irish,  that  a  child  bred  up  to  the  use  of  that  language  would  under- 
stand the  genuine  meaning  of  it  at  its  very  first  utterance.  The  three 
monosyllables,  of  which  this  complex  word  Port-aeth-ioy  is  composed, 
signify  in  Irish  the  bank,  or  landing-place  of  the  yelloivfard  or  passage; 
pOj\t  being  the  Irish  for  a  bank  or  port ;  Lat.  portus ;  <xi,  or  ab,  the 
Irish  for  a  ford  or  passage ;  Lat.  vadum ;  and  bd),  or  ha),  pronounced 
ivy,  the  Irish  for  yelloio.  And  indeed  no  name  of  a  place  could  have  a 
more  natural  signification,  as  the  water  of  that  small  arm  of  the  sea  is 
always  of  a  yellowish  colour;  and  if  my  memory  does  not  very  much  de- 
ceive me,  the  earth  or  soil  on  both  sides  of  that  passage  is  of  a  saffron  or 
ruddy  hue.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  Tin-dath-ivy ,  the  name  of  the 
territory  adjacent  to  this  place  called  Port-ath-ioy,  is  mere  Irish ;  for 
tyn  in  Welsh  signifies  a  country  or  region,  as  tajn  does  in  Irish ;  so  that 
the  word  was  originally  C<x;n-át;-15u;,  the  territory  of  the  yellow  ford. 
The  other  vestige  of  ancient  Irish  habitations  in  Anglesey,  is  the  name 
of  the  ruins  of  a  great  edifice  in  that  island,  which  Mr.  Rowland  thinks 
to  have  been  the  Arch-Druid's  supreme  court  of  judicature.  Those 
ruins  are  to  this  day  called  Bruyn-givin,  as  the  Welch  write  it ;  a  plain 
Irish  word,  which  signifies  a  white  palace,  or  house,  the  same  as  White- 
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hall  in  London.  O/iujgean,  pronounced  bruian  or  bruyn,in  Irish  signifies 
a  great  house  or  palace ;  givin,  in  the  Welch  way  of  writing,  is  of  the 
same  signification  with  f)Onn  or  ban  in  Irish,  which  means  ivhite.  Now 
as  the  Welch  have  not  the  word  bruin  in  their  language,  Mr,  Rowland 
vainly  strives  to  derive  that  word  from  the  Welsh  brei?iiol,  i.  e.  supreme 
or  royal ;  and  givyn,  which  in  Welch  is  the  common  word  for  white,  he 
changes,  or  rather  strains  into  cwyn,  a  suit  or  action  at  law.  This  in- 
deed may  justly  be  called  a  far-fetched,  or  forced  interpretation,  while 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  quite  plain  and  natural  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage. 

I  shall  finish  this  supplement  to  Mr.  Lhuyd's  observations,  after  re- 
marking, in  the  first  place,  that  the  name  of  the  very  capital  of  Britain, 
as  it  was  used  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  added  the  termination  um 
to  it,  was  mere  Guidhelian  or  Irish,  in  which  language  long  is  still  the 
only  word  in  common  use  to  signify  a  ship,  as  b;r?  or  bjbn  is,  and  always 
has  been  used  to  imply  a  place  of  safety,  or  a  strong  town,  being  very 
nearly  of  the  same  signification  with  ban,  with  this  only  difference  that 
in  the  iberno-Celtic  language  bun  signifies  a  fortified  place  that  is  con- 
stantly shut  up  or  barricaded,  and  bjn  or  bjon  literally  means  a  place  of 
safety,  a  covered  or  walled  town ;  so  that  long-b;n,  or  lonj-bjon,  which 
the  Romans  changed  into  londinum,  literally  signifies  a  town  of  ships,  or 
a  place  of  safety  for  ships.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  the  old  name 
of  the  river  of  London  was  likewise  very  plain  Guidhelian  Irish;  Caesar 
calls  that  river  by  the  name  of  Isis,  which  is  only  Latinizing  the  Guidhe- 
lian word  JfC,  looter,  the  name  it  then  bore  amongst  the  people  of  the 
country ;  and  whether  the  word  Tarn  was  always  prefixed  to  Isc  or  Isis, 
either  as  an  epithet,  or  as  being  the  name  of  the  river  Tame,  which  joins 
its  water,  as  it  possibly  might  also  have  joined  its  appellative  with  the 
river  Isc  or  Isis ;  in  either  supposition  the  Iberno-Celtic  word  tarn, 
which  signifies  still,  quiet,  gentle,  smooth,  &c,  was  a  very  natural  epithet 
for  the  river  Thames,  as  well  as  it  may  be  a  very  significative  name  for 
the  river  Tame.  To  all  this  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  add,  that  Albion,  the 
most  ancient  name  of  the  greater  British  Isle,  and  under  which  it  was 
known  to  the  Greeks,  not  only  in  the  times  of  Ptolemy,  of  Marcianus 
Heracleota,  Eustachius,  &c,  but  also  in  the  much  more  ancient  time  of 
Aristotle  or  of  Theophrastus,  as  is  observed  by  the  great  Ussher,  Anti- 
quit.  Eccl.  Brit.  p.  378,  that  this  name,  I  say,  is  plain  Guidhelian  Irish, 
in  which  language  <xl  or  <xji  signifies  a  rocky  cliff,  and  h<xn,  white; 
whence  the  whole  name  Alban,  Albain,  or  Ailbion,  signifies  the  white 
cliff;  a  very  natural  name  in  the  mouth  of  a  Gaul  or  Guidhelian  placed 
on  the  Continent,  at  or  near  Calais,  where  the  first  and  only  knowledge 
he  has  of  the  British  Isle  consists  in  the  bare  sight  of  the  white  cliffs  of 
Dover.  This  Guidhelian  or  Gaul  having  crossed  the  channel,  and  ob- 
served the  situation  and  shape  of  the  land  about  Dover,  he  calls  it  by 
the  name  of  Ce<xn-tjf\,  i.  e.  head-land,  which  Guidhelian  word  the  Ro- 
mans Latinized  into  Cantium.  A  numerous  colony  of  the  same  nation 
being  afterwards  come  over  to  that  island,  which  they  peopled  by  de- 
grees from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  have 
given  names  to  all  the  remarkable  objects  of  either  nature  or  art  through- 
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out  the  whole  country,  such  as  rivers,  mountains,  headlands,  towns,  &c. ; 
and  accordingly  we  still  find  these  Guidhelian  names  every  where  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  all  the  way  from  Dover  to  Ytfrk,  I  mean  from  Cean-tir, 
or  Kent,  to  the  river  Isc,  now  called  Ouse,  and  by  the  Romans  Isis, 
which  passes  through  York ;  and  from  the  river  Isca,  passing  through 
the  town  of  Caer  Leon  ar  Isc,  in  Monmouthshire,  to  Longdion,  or 
Longdvn,  the  city  of  London,  and  its  river  Tamh-isc,  Thamisis,  the 
Thames. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  remarked  that  the  Guidhelian  colony  never 
gave  any  other  name  to  the  island  than  that  of  Alban,  or  Albain  ;  and 
that  when  the  Belgics,  afterwards  called  Britons,  ancestors  of  the  Welch, 
and  who  in  all  likelihood  were  mixed,  either  from  the  beginning  or  by 
degrees,  with  Gauls,  as  well  as  with  Cimbrians  and  other  Germans, 
forced  the  Guidhelians  towards  the  northern  parts  of  the  isle,  the  name 
they  had  first  given  it,  followed  them  always,  so  as  to  be  appropriated 
to  whatever  tract  they  inhabited.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  this  name 
stuck  at  last  to  Caledonia,  or  North  Britain,  afterwards  called  Scotland, 
from  the  colony  of  Irish  Scots  who  first  settled  in  those  parts  under  the 
command  of  Fergus,  son  of  Ere,  and  his  brothers,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.  This  circumstance  of  Albain,  the  first  name  of  the 
whole  island,  being  limited  at  last  to  the  northern  parts  of  it,  is  clearly 
evinced  by  the  constant  tradition  of  the  Irish,  who  never,  even  to  this 
day,  gave  any  other  name  than  that  of  Albain  to  the  country  now  called 
Scotland  by  the  English.  And  to  finish  my  observations  on  this  subject, 
I  shall  remark  that  Kirnry,  or  Kimraeg,  the  national  name  the  Welch 
distinguish  themselves  by,  though  I  do  not  find  that  they  can  account  for 
its  radical  derivation  in  their  own  language,  is  a  very  plain  Guidhelian 
or  Irish  word  still  of  common  use  in  Ireland.  Cuma/i  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage signifies  a  deep  valley  between  two  hills,  as  cume/iac  does  a  tract 
of  land  consisting  of  hills  and  deep  valleys ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  such 
a  country  are  very  properly  called  Cuno<X/i<vjg.  A  well-known  example 
of  this  appellative  is  furnished  by  the  distinctive  sirname  of  a  branch  of 
the  O'Briens  of  Thomond,  which  settled  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  in  the  valleys  and  high  lands  called  Caro<\p.<xc,  northwards  of 
Dungarvan,  in  the  County  of  Waterford;  from  which  they  were  always 
called  Cuma/i<vjg,  or  the  O'Briens  of  Cum<X/iac,  i.  e.  of  the  valleys  and 
hills.—  Vid.  cam<Xf{  infra.  I  need  not  observe  that  this  is  a  very  proper 
and  significative  name  for  the  Welch,  and  that  this  national  appellative 
they  are  distinguished  by,  is  much  more  naturally  derivable  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  country,  than  from  the  supposition  of  their  being  either 
Gomarians  or  Cimbrians,  as  some  writers  have  imagined.  In  the  mean 
time  it  is  natural  to  think  that  if  the  old  Britons  had  the  word  cumar  in 
their  language,  with  the  meaning  now  explained,  those  of  that  nation  who 
lived  on  the  plains  might  have  given  the  name  of  Cumaraig,  corrupted 
into  Kimraeg,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  countries  of  Wales  and 
Cumberland.  But  if  they  never  had  it  in  their  dialect,  it  seems  a  plain 
case  that  these  countries  were  first  called  Cam<Xj\<xc  by  the  Guidhelians, 
in  whose  language  the  word  is  still  of  common  use  in  Ireland,  as  above 
observed ;  whence  it  is  natural  that  the  Britons  finding  those  countries  in 
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possession  of  that  name  at  their  arrival  in  the  island,  always  called  the 
inhabitants  of  them  by  that  of  Cumaraig,  or  Kimraeg  and  Kimry,  ac- 
cording to  the  genius  of  their  dialect. 

But  however  useful  or  necessary  the  Irish  language  may  be  for  clear- 
ing up  the  antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  some  of  our  learned  readers  may 
very  possibly  think  us  quite  presumptuous,  and  even  extravagant,  if  we 
adopted  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Lhuyd>  "  that  the  learned  nations  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  will  not  be  capable  of  giving  a  full  etymological 
account  of  those  languages  which  Menage,  Aldrete,  and  other  learned 
persons  endeavoured  to  do,  if  they  do  not  acquire  some  perfection  of 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  and  the  Welch ;  which,  without  dis- 
pute, are  allowed  to  have  been  the  best  preserved  part  of  the  languages 
those  learned  men  treated  of,  before  they  were  corrupted  by  the  Romans, 
Goths,  and  Africans."  As  to  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Lhuyd  in  the  Preface 
of  his  Irish  Vocabulary,  I  shall  only  be  bold  enough  to  assure  the  reader, 
from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  matter,  that  with  regard  to  Menage,  (for 
I  have  not  seen  Aldrete's  book,)  and  even  Ducange,  any  man  of  letters 
well  acquainted  with  the  Iberno-Celtic  dialect,  may,  with  all  the  facility 
imaginable,  make  up  such  supplements  to  the  erudite  performances  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  as  may  comprehend  very  extensive  and  cu- 
rious improvements  of  their  respective  wrorks.  And  to  put  the  learned 
reader  in  the  plain  way  of  judging  whether  it  be  possible  that  this  asser- 
tion may  naturally  be  well  grounded,  I  shall  only  desire  that  he  may 
join  me  in  supposing  "  that  a  colony  of  Gauls  or  Celts  might  have  se- 
parated themselves  from  the  rest  of  their  nation  on  the  Continent  some 
hundreds  of  years  before  Julius  Caesar  invaded  Gaul,  and  that  ever  since 
their  separation  they  lived  together  by  themselves  in  remote  islands, 
without  being  exposed  to  such  a  mixture  of  other  people  of  different 
languages,  as  may  cause  any  great  alteration  in  the  dialect  they  originally 
used  in  common  with  the  main  body  of  the  Gaulish  nation  on  the  Conti- 
nent. But  in  the  mean  time  the  original  tongue  of  their  brethren,  the 
Gauls,  on  the  Continent,  was  from  age  to  age  liable  to  corruption  and 
alteration  from  their  mixture,  first  with  the  Belgians  and  other  Germans, 
then  with  the  Romans  and  their  troops  of  different  nations  constantly 
quartered  amongst  them  for  many  centuries ;  and  much  earlier,  as  to  the 
southern  parts  of  Gaul,  with  the  Phocean-Greeks  of  Marseilles ;  beside 
that  the  language  of  a  very  extensive  and  powerful  nation,  consisting  of  a 
great  number  of  different  tribes  and  provinces,  whereof  some  are  very 
remote  from  others,  is  much  more  subject  to  alteration  than  that  of  a  co- 
lony of  the  same  nation,  which,  from  the  time  of  its  separation,  has  been 
concentered  and  kept  together  within  the  circumscribed  borders  of  an 
island." 

Now,  if  the  primitive  language  of  the  Gauls  on  the  Continent  hath 
been  at  long  run  so  entirely  altered  and  disguised,  that  very  little  of  it 
is  discernible  in  the  chaos  of  the  many  other  different  languages  it  is 
confounded  with,  which  is  now  its  real  state ;  the  learned  reader  is  to 
judge  whether  it  be  not  very  natural  to  think  that  the  dialect  of  that  co- 
lony of  ancient  Gauls  which  brought  away  to  their  islands,  and  there  pre- 
served in  the  best  manner  the  original  Celtic  language,  may  be  of  great 
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help  to  make  this  discernment,  by  pointing  out  and  separating  from  that 
chaos  the  genuine  remains  of  the  old  Gaulish  tongue ;  and  consequently 
an  effectual  help  and  guide  in  tracing  out  the  real  origin  of  those  words 
which  Menage  and  Ducange  undertook  to  explain  ?  If  the  reader  judges 
on  the  affirmative  side  of  this  question,  as  it  is  natural  to  expect,  he  then 
will  decide  in  favour  of  the  Iberno-Celtic  dialect,  as  being  that  which 
furnishes  the  surest  clue  for  tracing  out  what  may  still  remain  of  the  old 
language  of  Gaul,  through  the  confused  assemblage  of  other  foreign 
dialects  in  which  it  is  wrapped  up  and  disguised.  For  it  seems  certain, 
that  the  Guidhelian  or  Gaulish  colony  which  settled  in  Ireland,  after 
inhabiting  Britain  for  several  ages,  separated  from  the  Gauls  of  the  Con- 
tinent long  before  their  mixture  with  any  foreigners ;  since  it  appears 
from  Caesar's  account  of  the  infinite  multitude  of  people,  into  which  the 
Britons,  ancestors  of  the  Welch,  were  already  grown  in  his  time,  that 
they  had  then  been  possessors  of  the  island  for  many  centuries  after  the 
Guidhelians  had  passed  over  to  Ireland;  which  number  of  centuries 
being  added  to  those  which  the  Irish  Gauls  must  necessarily  have  spent 
in  the  same  British  Isle,  before  they  could  multiply  to  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  people  it  universally,  and  give  names,  as  hath  been  proved  above, 
to  its  rivers,  mountains,  and  remarkable  places,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other;  these  two  numbers  of  centuries  being,  I  say,  joined  together,  and 
considered  as  the  space  of  time  between  the  epoch  of  the  separation  of 
the  Irish  Guidhelian,  or  Gaulish  colony,  from  the  Gauls  on  the  Conti- 
nent, to  that  of  Caesar's  invading  Britain,  must  throw  back  that  separation 
to  a  period  of  time  much  earlier  than  that  of  the  Belgic  Germans  mixing 
with  the  Gauls,  or  of  any  other  mixture  their  language  could  have  re- 
ceived. From  which  it  is  manifestly  consequent  that  the  Guidhelians 
brought  away  to  the  British  Isles  the  pure  original  Celtic  tongue  of  the 
primitive  Gauls ;  and  as  to  their  preserving  it  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible, even  to  this  day,  the  reasons  already  alleged  are  sufficient  to  evince 
that  point. 

The  remains  of  the  Gaulish  language  in  its  present  confused  state, 
are  mixed  with  the  old  French,  or  the  German  dialect  of  Franconia,  as 
also  with  the  different  dialects  of  the  Burgundians  and  Goths,  from 
which  the  affinity  of  the  French  with  the  Italian  in  words  which  are  not 
of  Latin  extraction,  is  chiefly  derived ;  (and  this  shews,  by  the  by,  how 
improper  it  is  to  derive,  without  distinction,  from  the  Italian,  as  Menage 
generally  does,  those  French  words  which  bear  a  resemblance  with 
Italian  words,  or  vice  versa;  since  this  resemblance  or  affinity  on  both 
sides  proceeds  from  one  and  the  same  common  source ;)  and  lastly,  those 
remains  of  the  old  Gaulish  tongue  are  mixed  with  the  Latin,  besides  the 
old  mixture  of  the  Belgic  German.  But  one  particular  circumstance  of 
its  Latin  mixture,  and  a  circumstance  that  neither  Ducange  nor  Menage 
seem  to  have  taken  any  notice  of,  is,  that  besides  the  great  multitude  of 
words  which  the  modern  French  language,  made  up  of  all  the  mixtures 
now  mentioned,  has  really  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  and  are  the  more 
easily  discerned  as  they  are  generally  formed  upon  the  genitive  case  ot 
the  Latin  words,  as  conversion,  sermon,  &c.  It  contains  also  an  abun- 
dunt  variety  of  other  words,  which,  though  seemingly  of  Latin  extraction 
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by  their  near  affinity  with  words  of  the  same  sense  in  that  language,  are, 
notwithstanding,  genuine  and  real  Celtic  words,  and  the  very  archetypes 
or  radicals  upon  which  the  Latin  words  have  been  formed.  This  will 
be  more  clearly  understood  and  evinced  from  what  shall  be  observed  in 
the  sequel  concerning  the  striking  affinity  of  the  Irish  with  the  Latin  in 
an  abundant  variety  of  words.  The  sure  method  of  discerning  those 
original  Celtic  words  resembling  the  Latin  in  any  European  dialect  of 
the  Celtic  nations,  is  by  considering,  in  the  first  place,  if  they  are  ex- 
pressive either  of  such  ideas  or  such  objects  of  the  senses  as  no  language 
can  want  words  for  from  the  beginning,  because  no  society  of  people, 
nay,  none  of  its  particular  members  enjoying  all  the  senses,  could  at  any 
time  or  in  any  country  be  strangers  to  such  objects  or  ideas,  and  conse- 
quently none  destitute  of  words  to  distinguish  them ;  and  secondly,  to 
consider  if  such  words  be  the  only  appellatives  of  their  respective  objects 
or  ideas  used  in  the  language  either  in  common  practice  or  in  old  wri- 
tings, for  signifying  the  things  they  are  appropriated  to.  All  words  in 
any  of  the  Celtic  dialects,  which  can  stand  the  test  of  these  two  qualities, 
may  with  full  assurance  be  regarded  as  mere  Celtic,  (though  probably 
somewhat  changed  from  their  primitive  form  and  pronunciation,)  and  not 
derived  from  the  Latin,  whatever  resemblance  or  affinity  they  may  bear 
with  words  of  the  same  signification  in  that  language. 

It  was  upon  the  foundation  of  the  two  characteristics  now  explained 
that  I  demonstrated,  as  I  cannot  but  think  all  the  appellatives  of  objects, 
or  signs  of  ideas,  in  the  list  of  Irish  words  published  last  year  at  London 
in  the  Prospectus  of  the  following  Dictionary,  to  be  pure  original  Celtic, 
notwithstanding  their  close  and  striking  affinity  with  the  Latin  words  of 
the  same  signification,  which  are  stamped  with  plain  marks  of  being 
rather  derivatives  of  the  Celtic  words  of  the  sort  I  am  speaking  of; 
these  being  generally  monosyllables,  and  seldom  or  never  consisting  of 
more  than  two  syllables ;  whereas  the  Latin  words  corresponding  with 
the  Celtic  monosyllables,  consist  generally  of  two  syllables,  as  those  that 
agree  in  signification  with  the  Celtic  words  of  two  syllables,  are  gene- 
rally of  three  or  four  syllables,  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  etymo- 
logy, evinces  them  to  be  derivatives  from  the  more  simple  radicals  of 
the  Celtic,  of  which  the  lingua  prisca  of  the  Aborigines,  the  mother  of 
the  Latin,  was  only  a  dialect.  Thus  also,  and  upon  the  same  foundation, 
we  may,  I  think,  assure  ourselves  that  the  following  French  words,  with  a 
vast  number  of  others  of  the  like  nature,  are  mere  Celtic  or  Gaulish, 
though  doubtless  somewhat  changed  from  their  primitive  structure  as 
well  as  pronunciation;  such  as  pain,  vin,froment,  homme ,  femme,  pere, 
mere,  fils,  fille,  sceur,  frere,  been/,  cheval,  cavale,jument,ame,  cor,  or 
corps,  coeur,  amour,  &c. ;  all  signifying  objects  or  things  which  no  lan- 
guage can  want  words  for,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  are,  I  think,  the 
only  words  used  in  the  French  for  the  objects  they  respectively  signify  : 
from  both  which  characteristics  it  is  evident  they  are  not  derivatives  of 
the  Latin,  notwithstanding  their  resemblance  to  its  words  of  the  same 
meaning.  And  here  I  think  it  pertinent  to  remark,  that  men  of  letters, 
of  the  French,  Spanish,  and  German  nations,  who  had  leisure  and  cu- 
riosity enough  to  make  out  ample  lists  of  words  bearing  these  two  cha- 
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racteristics,  and  resembling  the  Latin  in  their  respective  dialects,  would 
thereby  contribute  in  a  very  essential  manner  to  the  improvement  of  Cel- 
tic literature.  And  if  the  words  of  any  kind  which  may  be  found  to 
bear  an  affinity  with  the  Greek  as  well  as  with  the  Latin,  were  marked 
and  pointed  out  in  such  lists,  it  would  not  only  enlarge  such  an  improve- 
ment, but  also  evince  a  curious  point  and  matter  of  fact  which  I  shall 
remark  in  the  sequel,  when  I  have  compared  many  Iberno-Celtic  words 
with  Greek  words  of  the  same,  or  of  an  analogous  signification,  and  which 
I  do  not  find  that  any  writer  has  hitherto  taken  notice  of,  viz.  that  the 
Latin  has  borrowed  much  less  of  its  words  from  the  Greek  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined,  and  that  a  vast  number  of  those  Latin  words  which  are 
supposed  to  be  of  Greek  extraction,  have  been  really  and  immediately 
derived  from  the  Celtic,  and  not  from  the  Greek,  whose  words  of  this 
nature  are  likewise  derivatives  of  the  Celtic ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
either  of  the  Phrygian  or  Thracian  ;  this  latter  people  being  unquestion- 
ably Celts,  as  well  as  parents  of  the  former,  according  to  the  best  autho- 
rities. And  this  confirms  the  truth  of  Plato's  opinion  in  his  Cratilus, 
that  the  Greeks  have  borrowed  a  great  deal  of  their  language  from  the 
Barbarians.  Before  I  have  done  with  this  subject  of  the  utility  of  the 
Iberno-Celtic  dialect  towards  improving  Celtic  literature,  and  illustrating 
the  antiquities  of  the  Celtic  nations,  I  think  it  proper  to  produce  some 
few  examples  of  words  or  terms  used  in  the  base  Latin  and  French,  of 
whose  radical  structure  or  derivation  our  glossarians  or  etymologists, 
particularly  Ducange  and  Menage,  have  not  been  able  to  give  any  posi- 
tive or  satisfactory  explication ;  and  examples  which  will  justify  in  some 
measure  my  preceding  assertion, "  that  very  considerable  supplements  to 
the  works  of  these  two  learned  writers  may  easily  be  made  up  with  the 
help  of  the  Irish  language." 

First,  I  shall  instance  in  the  word  allodium^  in  old  English,  alleud, 
and  in  French,  alleu,  or  franc-alleu.  It  is  agreed  upon  that  this  word 
signifies  a  free  hereditary  property  of  long  standing  in  a  family,  and  de- 
scending from  father  to  son,  without  chief-rent  or  other  obligation  to  any 
lord  paramount.  But  the  radical  derivation  of  the  word  is  far  from 
being  agreed  upon  by  our  glossographers,  as  appears  at  the  words  allo- 
dium in  Ducange,  and  alleu,  or franc-alleu,  in  Menage.  Nothing  more 
plainly  intelligible  than  this  word  in  the  Irish  language,  wherein  its  true 
derivation  is  found  and  well  known,  and  not,  I  dare  say,  in  any  other 
Celtic  dialect.  The  word  allod,  otherwise  written  allad,  signifies,  in 
Irish,  any  thing  that  is  ancient ;  thus,  jn  <\llob,  or  jn  allúb,  signifies  an- 
ciently; Lat.  olim,  antiquitus;  jn  iXjrofjp.  odlojb,  in  ancient  times ;  Lat. 
tempore  antiquo  ;  jrea/ianr)  <xll5b,  an  ancient  land  property;  Lat.  fundus 
antiquus,  seu  prtedium  antiquum  ;  mao;n  <xll6b,  old  properties,  or  goods 
of  any  kind,  in  a  family;  Lat.  bona  allodialia.  A  like  facility  of  ex- 
plaining the  radical  derivation  of  the  word  feodum,  or  feudum,  is  fur- 
nished in  the  Irish  language,  wherein  the  common  and  only  word  in  use 
to  signify  a  piece,  portion,  or  division  of  ground,  assigned  to  be  cultivated 
under  some  obligations,  is  the  monosyllable  jrob,  which  is  visibly  the  root 
of  the  Latin  verb  fodio,  to  dig  or  work  at  the  ground;  and  it  is  natural 
to  think  that  the  Latin,  or  the  lingua  prisca,  from  which  it  is  derived, 
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had  a  noun  of  the  same  radical  structure  with  this  Iberno-Celtic  word 
jrób,  from  which  the  Latins  derived  the  verb  fodio,  as  verbs  are  gene- 
rally formed  upon  and  derived  from  the  nouns.  This  Celtic  word  j:ób  is 
evidently  the  root  of  the  Latin  feodum,  sometimes  written  feudum,  of 
which  it  likewise  furnishes  the  true  sense  and  common  meaning ;  as  it 
signifies  a  piece  of  land  or  ground  assigned  for  improvement,  under  some 
obligation  to  the  paramount,  by  which  this  kind  of  tenure  or  property  is 
distinguished  from  allodium.  Some  modern  writers,  particularly  Mr. 
Dalrimple,  have  advanced  that  the  Germans  were  the  first  authors  of 
the  feodal  tenure ;  an  opinion  which  plainly  shews  that  those  writers 
have  not  dipped  very  deep  into  the  German  antiquities,  and  the  manner 
in  which  those  people  lived  in  the  times  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus;  nor  con- 
sidered that  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  in  the  year  222  established 
feodal  tenures,  called  military  benefices,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
obliging  the  proprietors  of  them  to  defend  the  limits  of  the  empire  against 
the  barbarians,  by  defending  at  the  same  time  their  own  properties.  And 
if  those  writers  had  carried  farther  back  their  researches  into  antiquity, 
they  would  find  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  1.  that  the  Egyptians,  for  a 
proof  that  the  people  of  Argos  and  Athens,  and  of  another  city  of 
Greece,  named  Asty,  descended  from  themselves,  alleged,  "  that  the  se- 
cond order  of  people  amongst  them  was  those  unto  whom  the  lands  of 
the  country  were  assigned,  to  the  end  they  may  the  better  apply  them- 
selves to  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  country ;  like  those  of  Egypt,  who 
are  there  the  proprietors  of  the  lands,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  fur- 
nish soldiers  for  the  wars  at  their  own  charge."  I  have  been  often  think- 
ing that  the  custom  of  feodal  tenures  for  military  service  among  the 
Egyptians,  derived  its  origin  from  the  time  that  Joseph  bought  for  the 
king  all  the  lands  of  Egypt  for  the  provisions  he  furnished  to  the  par- 
ticular proprietors,  during  the  seven  years  of  famine  mentioned  in  Gene- 
sis; after  which  event  the  king  was  at  liberty  to  give  out  the  same  lands 
in  equal  or  proportionable  divisions,  as  Lycurgus  did  those  of  his  juris- 
diction, under  the  obligation  of  military  service.  Before  that  epoch  the 
properties  of  particulars  in  Egypt  were  doubtless  of  the  free  allodial 
kind,  which  in  the  primitive  times  must  have  been  the  case  in  all  other 
countries. 

Another  word  of  the  same  nature  with  those  I  have  mentioned,  I 
mean  soccagium,  soccage,  a  tenure  subject  to  services  of  agriculture,  or 
some  other  duties  or  rents  to  the  Paramount,  has  its  natural  root  in  the 
Irish  language,  wherein  the  monosyllable  ^oc  is  the  common  and  only 
appellative  of  a  ploughshare,  or  that  pointed  iron  instrument  which  lies 
perpendicular  to  the  coulter,  and  parallel  to  the  ridge.  As  this  word 
soc  has  been  in  the  old  French  or  Gaulish  language  with  the  same 
meaning,  I  cannot  but  think  that  that  language  had  also  the  word  /tot, 
plur.  p.ota,  which  in  the  Celtic  means  a  wheel  and  wheels,  and  is  the 
only  word  used  for  it  in  Irish  ;  Lat.  rota  and  carruca,  which  latter  word 
signifies  a  plough,  as  well  as  any  wheel-carriage,  (vid.  Littleton's  Dic- 
tion, in  V.  Carruca?)  and  whence  in  the  modern  French  a  plough  is 
called  charrue,  as  it  may  as  properly  be  called  jiot,  or  plur.  /iota,  from 
its  wheels,  being  words  of  the  same  meaning.     I  therefore  refer  to  the 
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judicious  etymologists,  whether  the  French  words  roture  and  roturier 
may  not  be  more  properly  derived  from  jtot,  or  /iota,  signifying  a 
plough,  than  from  the  participle  of  the  Latin  word  rumpo,  to  break,  be- 
cause agriculture  chiefly  consists  in  breaking  or  dividing  the  ground. — - 
Vid.  Menage  in  the  word  roture.  And  to  finish  my  remarks  on  words 
of  this  nature,  T  shall  only  add,  that  I  very  much  doubt  if  the  root  of  the 
Latin  word  armarium,  armaria,  can  be  as  properly  found  in  any  other 
living  language  of  the  Celtic  nations  as  in  the  Irish ;  wherein  the  mono- 
syllable aj/tm  signifies  any  close  place,  which  is  likewise  the  general  sig- 
nification of  the  word  armarium,  though  it  is  particularly  used  to  signify 
a  storehouse,  a  closet,  a  cupboard,  a  chest,  a  study,  or  library. — Vid.  Du 
Cange,  and  Littleton's  Diet,  ad  Voc.  armarium.  Thus  also  the  Irish 
word  cam,  crooked  or  convex,  is  the  root  of  the  Latin  camurus,  as 
camuris  cornibus  of  Virgil,  and  camus  of  the  French.  And  as  to  the 
names  of  rivers,  mountains,  and  towns  all  over  the  Celtic  nations,  I  dare 
say  no  Celtic  dialect  now  subsisting  can  equal  the  Irish  in  accounting  for 
their  radical  derivations.  For  the  etymological  explanation  of  all  the 
names  of  towns  that  end  in  ban,  I  refer  the  reader  to  that  word  in  the 
following  Dictionary,  as  I  do  to  the  word  ma£,  (which  in  Irish  is  the 
common  word  to  signify  a  plain  field,  or  any  open  piece  of  ground  clear 
of  trees  or  woods,)  for  explaining  those  which  end  in  maju/-,  of  which 
Bochart  (lib.  1.  c.  42.  p.  757.)  assures  us,  there  were  more  than  thirty  in 
the  Celtic  countries,  besides  six  which  he  names.  But  Ortellius,  Rhe- 
nanus,  and  Cambden,  who  are  followed  by  Bochart,  and  lately  by  Bullet 
and  Peloutier,  are  all  mistaken  as  to  the  signification  of  the  word  magus, 
which  they  interpret  a  town  or  habitation,  not  considering  that  all  towns 
or  habitations  would  have  as  good  right  to  that  name  as  those  which  are 
particularly  distinguished  by  it.  The  name  maj  was  doubtless  given  to 
those  plain  or  clear  pieces  of  ground  at  or  before  the  time  of  building 
thereupon  the  towns  whose  names  terminate  in  that  monosyllable  of 
which  the  Latins  made  magus.  In  the  same  manner  as  we  read  in  the 
life  of  St.  Patrick,  that  the  town  which  he  built  on  the  high  ground  of 
Óftujm  Sajleac,  derived  its  name  of  Ard-magh,  from  its  situation  on  a 
high  field  or  plain,  which  clearly  indicates  the  literal  signification  of  the 
Celtic  word  mag.  Thus  also,  for  the  literal  explication  of  the  names  of 
towns  terminating  in  durus  or  durum,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in 
the  Iberno-Celtic  dialect  the  monosyllable  búft  signifies  water ;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  observable,  that  those  towns  are  situate  near  some  rivers, 
lakes,  or  marshes,  or  otherwise  convenient  to  good  springs  or  fountains. 
And  as  to  the  names  of  rivers,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  common  ap- 
pellative for  a  river  in  Irish  is  amtrjn,  Lat.  amnis;  which  name  joined  to 
that  of  some  remarkable  quality  of  any  particular  river,  makes  up  its 
name.  Thus  ga/ib,  pronounced  garv,  which  signifies  violent,  rough, 
rapid,  being  joined  to  amu;n  makes  3a/il5amtf;r>,  and  contractedly  %<x- 
;iamu;r>,  "gbyiamu-jn,  Latinized  into  Garumna,  the  river  Garone.  Lastly, 
to  account  for  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  rivers  ending  in  ana  or 
anus,  as  Sequana  and  Rhodanus,  &c,  we  have  only  to  remark  that  an  is 
one  of  the  common  appellatives  of  water  in  the  Irish  language.  If  Mr. 
Bullet  had  been  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  wpuld  have  had  no  need  of 
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so  often  recurring  to  strained  explications  of  the  names  of  the  remarkable 
rivers  of  France. 

Now,  to  acquit  myself  of  the  fourth  and  last  point  of  my  engagement 
to  the  public,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  Preface,  I  have  only 
to  shew,  in  the  first  place,  the  close  and  abundant  affinity  of  the  Irish 
language  with  the  Latin.     And  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Iberno-Celtic  dialect  did  not  borrow  from  the  Latin  any 
of  those  words  in  which  both  languages  agree,  (excepting  always  such 
words  as  are  significative  of  the  rites  and  mysteries  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion; objects  which  no  people  could  have  words  for  before  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,)  I  shall  only  lay  down  on  the  part  of  the  Irish,  those 
which  are  expressive  of  ideas  or  objects  which  no  language  can  want 
words  for,  even  in  its  most  incult  state,  and  are  at  the  same  time  the  only 
words  in  common  use  in  that  language  to  signify  precisely  and  properly 
the  things  they  are  appropriated  to ;  two  characteristics  which  plainly 
demonstrate  that  they  are  not  derivatives  of  any  other  language,  but  ra- 
ther genuine  original  words  of  the  Celtic  tongue.     From  which  circum- 
stance, joined  to  the  plain  marks  of  derivation  with  which  the  corres- 
ponding Latin  words  are  stamped,  as  shall  hereafter  be  observed,  it  will 
evidently  appear  that  those  Latin  words,  with  a  vast  number  of  others 
taken  notice  of  throughout  the  course  of  this  Dictionary,  are  derivatives 
of  the  Celtic;  and  consequently  that  the  lingua  prisca  of  the  Aborigines 
of  Italy,  from  which  the  old  Latin,  refined  by  the  Romans,  had  been 
formed,  was  only  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic;  which  was  the  more  natural,  as 
the  Aborigines  themselves,  consisting  of  Umbrians,  Sabins,  and  others, 
were  certainly  Celts.     In  the  next  place,  I  shall  compare  the  Irish  with 
the  Greek,  in  order  to  shew  that  the  Greeks  have  derived  a  great  part 
of  their  language  from  the  Celtic,  for  most  certainly  the  Irish  never  bor- 
rowed any  part  of  their's  from  the  Greeks,  no  more  than  did  the  Gauls  or 
any  other  Celts :  and  by  comparing  the  Latin,  as  well  as  the  Greek, 
with  the  Irish  in  words,  wherein  the  three  languages  agree  in  affinity,  it 
will  be  made  manifest  that  the  Latin  did  not  borrow  from  the  Greeks 
(as  it  hath  hitherto  been  imagined)  those  words  which  agree  with  the 
Iberno-Celtic,  as  well  as  with  the  Greek,  but  rather  that  both  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek  derived  them  from  the  Celtic.     This  point  hath  been 
already  touched  upon  and  laid  open,  in  some  measure,  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  Preface  ;  I  shall  therefore  now  proceed  to  lay  down  my  list 
of  Irish  and  Latin  words  of  the  nature  I  have  explained,  but  not  in  an 
alphabetical  order.     The  Irish  precedes,  the  Latin  follows,  in  Italic  cha- 
racters, and  then  the  English  in  the  Roman.     At  the  same  time  it  is  to 
be  noted,  that  to  judge  of  the  affinity  of  the  Latin  with  the  Irish,  it  is 
necessary  the  reader  should  know  that  the  Irish  alphabet  has  no  v  con- 
sonant, but  that  the  letter  b,  aspirated  with  an  h,  serves  instead  of  it,  as 
in  the  Spanish.    It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  change  of  initial  con- 
sonants makes  no  difference  as  to  the  identity  of  radicals  between  the 
words  of  different  languages,  no  more  than  the  exchange  of  one  vowel 
for  another  in  any  syllable  of  such  words.     Now  begins  the  list,  wherein 
the  letter  M.  shall  be  fixed  immediately  after  every  Irish  word  that  may 
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seem  to  strangers  to  he  of  two  syllables,  though  it  be  really  but  a  mono- 
syllable.    No  Irish  word  of  this  list  is  of  more  than  two  syllables. 

Ir.  Ó;a,  M.,  genit.  óé,  Lat.  Dens,  God  ;  Ir.  anm  or  an  am,  Lat. 
anima,  the  soul ;  Ir.  jntleact;,  Lat.  intellectus,  the  understanding ;  Ir. 
noeamo;/!,  Lat.  memoria,  the  memory ;  Ir.  to;l,  Lat.  voluntas,  the  will ; 
Ir.  jntjn,  Lat.  intentio,  intention ;  Ir.  méjn,  M.,  Lat.  mens,  the  mind ; 
Ir.  pé&fan,  Lat.  ratio,  reason;  Ir.  /~p/i;b,  Lat. spiritus, spirit ;  Ir.beata 
and  bjt,  Lat.  vita,  life ;  Ir.  cOftp,  Lat.  corpus,  the  body ;  Ir.  c/iojbe,  M., 
Lat.  cor,  abl.  corde,  the  heart ;  Ir.  cof ,  Lat.  pes,  the  foot ;  Ir.  act,  Lat. 
pectus,  the  breast;  Ir.  j:ea/i,  plur.  pp,  Lat.  vir,  a  man;  Ir.  bean  and 
hem,  Lat,  Venus,  woman;  Ir.  ataj/t,  Lat.  pater,  a  father;  (vid.  atta 
in  the  Gothic  Glossary  at  the  end  of  the  Codex  Argenteus,  where  it  ap- 
pears that  this  word  had  not  the  letter  p  as  its  initial  in  many  ancient 
languages,  not  even  in  the  old  Greek,  nor  anciently  in  the  Latin,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  word  attavus. — See  <xi<X]j\  infra  f)  Ir.  matajfi,  Lat. 
mater,  a  mother;  Ir.  b/tat:a;ji,  Lat.  f rater,  a  brother  or  cousin;  Ir. 
vo<X]i]f,  Lat.  malitia,  malice;  Ir.  jreall,  Lat.  fallacia,  treachery;  Ir. 
jt;0/i,  Lat.  verum,  true ;  Ir.  bo,  Lat.  bos,  a  cow ;  Ir.  ta/ib,  pronounced 
tarv,  Lat.  taurus,  a  bull ;  Ir.  cabal  or  capal,  Lat.  cavallus,  a  horse ; 
Ir.  eac,  plur.  e;c,  Lat.  equus,  a  steed ;  Ir.  cú,  plur.  ca;n  or  cu;n,  M., 
Lat.  canis ;  Ir.  cujnjn.  Lat.  cuniculus,  a  rabbit;  Ir.  -£<\b<\ji,  Lat.  caper, 
a  goat;  Ir.  uajn,  M.,  Lat.  agnus,  a  lamb;  Ir.  cuac,  M.,  Lat.  cucullus, 
the  cuckoo;  Ir.  cat,  Lat.  cate,  a  cat;  Ir.  coj/it,  M.,  Lat.  cortex, bark; 
Ir.  céj/i,  Lat.  c#?ra,  wax ;  Ir.  ^tan,  Lat.  stannum,  tin ;  Ir.  Oj\,  Lat.  aw- 
rwm,  gold;  Ir.  a;/iget:  or  a;/ig;ot:,  Lat.  argentum,  silver;  Ir.  jejw  or 
j<xj\an,  Lat.  ferrum,  iron ;  Ir.  cna;b,  Lat.  canabis,  hemp ;  Ir.  c/ióc,  Lat. 
crocus,  saffron;  Ir.  ca;lc,  Lat.  calx,  calcis,  chalk  or  lime;  Ir.  tjp.,  Lat. 
terra,  land  or  country;  Ir.  talb  and  tellú/i,  Lat.  tellus,  telluris, ground ; 
Ir.  co/tcu/n,  Lat.  purpura,  purple;  Ir.  amu;n,  Lat.  amnis,  a  river;  Ir. 
loc  or  lac,  Lat.  lacus,  a  lake,  or  pool  of  water ;  Ir.  ^eagal,  Lat.  secale, 
rye;  Ir.  cjiir/tneact;,  Lat.  triticum,  wheat ;  Ir.  a/iba/i,  Lat.  arva,  arvo- 
rum,  corn,  or  fields  of  corn;  Ir.  gftan  and  g/iojne,  Lat.  granum,  grain ; 
Ir.  l;n,  Lat.  linum,  flax;  Ir.  ob,  pronounced  ov,  Lat.  ovum,  an  egg;  Ir. 
caj^e,  Lat.  caseus,  cheese ;  Ir.  lace,  Lat.  lac,  milk ;  Ir.  yrjan,  Lat.  vi- 
num,  wine;  Ir.  a;lmu;nt,  Lat.  alimentum,  food  or  nourishment;  Ir. 
gjneamujn,  Lat.  genimen,  a  generation ;  Ir.  balb,  Lat.  balbus,  a  stam- 
merer; Ir.  calb,  Lat.  calvus,  bald;  Ir.  coec,  Lat.  csecus,  blind;  Ir. 
macujl,  Lat.  macula,  a  spot  or  stain ;  Ir.  me;/ib/ieac,  Lat.  meretrix,  a 
harlot;  Ir.  b/iúct:,  Lat.  ructus,  a  belch;  Ir.  clúró,  Lat.  pluma,  a  feather; 
Ir.  mob,  Lat.  modus,  a  mode  or  manner ;  Ir.  no/%  Lat.  mos,  a  custom  or 
usage ;  Ir.  clabm,  M.,  Lat.  gladium,  a  sword ;  Ir.  lann,  Lat.  lancea,  a 
lance ;  Ir.  fty'gfo,  Lat.  sagitta,  an  arrow ;  Ir.  piot,  Lat.  rota,  a  wheel ; 
Ir.  mol,  Lat.  mola,  a  mill-wheel,  or  the  whole  mill ;  Ir.  obajfi,  Lat.  opus, 
operis,  work ;  Ir.  neab  and  nft,  Lat.  nidus,  a  nest ;  Ir.  7-oc,  Lat.  soccus, 
a  ploughshare;  Ir.  jrob,  wwcfe  Lat.  /oofoo  and  feodum,  a  sod  or  piece  of 
ground ;  Ir.  allob,  Lat.  allodium,  an  ancient  property ;  Ir.  ca/ia,  Lat. 
charus,  a  dear  friend;  Ir.  c/iejb,  Lat.  crede,  believe  thou;  hence  Ir. 
C/tejb;oii),  ~Ldit  fides,  belief. — N.  B.  These  two  words  were  in  the  Irish 
language  before  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  as  all  people  must  have 
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had  an  idea  of  the  act  of  believing  each  other  in  their  mutual  converse  of 
life.  Tr.  f<xe  Jul,  Lat.  sceculum,  an  age,  or  man's  life ;  Ir.  nrj  and  mjf, 
Lat.  mensis,  a  month ;  Ir.  ^eactmiV/n,  Lat.  septimana,  i.  e.  septem  mane, 
a  week;  Ir.  u<vj/i,  Lat.  hora,  an  hour;  Ir.  eun,  Lat.  unum,  one;  Ir.  bo, 
Lat.  duo,  two ;  Ir.  t/i;,  Lat.  tres,  tria,  three ;  Ir.  ce<xt;<vj/i,  Lat.  quatuor, 
four ;  Ir.  cu; g,  Lat.  quinque,  five ;  Ir.  fé,  Lat.  se<r,  six ;  Ir.  ^e<xct  or 
^ecc,  Lat.  septem,  seven;  Ir.  oct,  Lat.  octo,  eight;  Ir.  rxxo, Lat.  novem, 
nine;  Ir.  be;c,  Lat.  decern,  ten;  Ir.  ce<xb  or  céú.'c,  Lat.  centum,  one 
hundred;  Ir.  nr/le,  Lat.  w**/fe,  a  thousand;  Ir.  ojumu;;i,  Lat.  numerus,  a 
number;  Ir.  <xnngu/i,  Lat.  angor,  anguish,  trouble,  or  vexation ;  Ir.  fytm, 
Lat.  annus,  unde  awwz  armorwn,  the  shoulder,  also  arms,  so  called  from 
that  part  of  the  body,  which  is  the  chief  seat  of  strength ;  Ir.  né<xbul, 
contracte  néul,  Lat.  nebula,  a  cloud ;  lr.  f  joe,  Lat.  siccitas,  frost ;  Ir. 
mo; ft  or  nouj/i,  or  in<vj/i,  Lat.  mare,  the  sea;  Ir.  mojn  or  map,  Lat.  ?wo/?5, 
a  mountain;  Ir.  pó/it:,  Lat.  partus,  a  bank,  a  landing-place,  a  port,  or 
haven ;  Ir.  palla,  Lat.  vallum,  a  wall  or  rampart ;  Ir.  ola,  Lat.  oleum, 
oil ;  Ir.  cajnnecl,  Lat.  candela,  a  candle ;  Ir.  pió;~  and  fiójf,  Lat.  rosa, 
a  rose ;  Ir.  c<X/ifia,  Lat.  carruca,  any  wheel-carriage ;  Ir.  ^cuab,  Lat. 
scopa,  a  floor-brush,  or  a  sweeping-broom;  Ir.  leatu/i,  Lat.  latum, 
broad,  breadth ;  Ir.  <v/lp,  any  huge  lump  or  heap  of  earth ;  hence  the 
Latin  Alpes,  the  name  of  that  huge  mountain  which  separates  Gaul  from 
Italy;  for  the  Gauls  called  all  mountains  or  heights  by  this  name  Ailp, 
of  which  the  Latins  made  Alpes.  Omnes  altitudines  montium  a  Gallis 
Alpes  vocantur,  says  Servius  ad  iEneid  x.  initio ;  and  Georg.  hi.  v.  474. 
Cluverius  remarks  in  his  Germania  Antiq.  that  Gallorum  lingua  Alpes, 
montes  alti  vocantur,  and  that  alp  signified  a  mountain  in  the  British ; 
Alp  mons  Britannis. — Vid.  Isid.  Orig.  1.  14.  c.  8;  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  201 ; 
Ptol.  1.  2.  c.  2.  Thucidides  mentions  a  mountain  in  the  country  of  the 
Argians  called  Olpe  in  his  time.  Ir.  <vjll-briOg<xc,  plur.  OLjU-B/iOjajg, 
Lat.  allobrogi,  from  <x;ll,  which  in  Irish  signifies  a  rocky  cliff,  and  b/toj, 
a  habitation ;  so  that  Allobrogi  signifies  a  people  inhabiting  rocky  cliffs 
and  hills,  such  as  were  those  who  lived  near  the  Alpes  in  the  hills  of 
Savoye  and  Dauphiné,  from  thence  called  Allobrogi,  which  is  but  a 
Latinized  writing  of  the  Celtic  word  ííjll-b/tog<x;g. 

The  preceding  list  of  Irish  words,  all,  excepting  the  last,  stamped 
with  the  two  characteristics  above  described,  might  be  stretched  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  were  it  reconcileable  with  the  reasonable  length  of  a 
Preface.  The  last  word,  "CfjU-bfiógac,  hath  been  added  to  show  that 
Allobi^ox,  Allobroges,  is  mere  Guidhelian,  or  Gallic  Irish,  as  are  like- 
wise vergobretus,  the  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  or  judge  of  the  ^Edui, 
vercingetorix  and  vergasillaimus,  two  military  officers  of  the  Arverni. 
Vergobretus  is  but  a  Latinized  writing  of  the  Guidhelian  or  Gallo- 
Celtic  words  jrea/i-go-b/iejt;,  in  Irish  signifying  a  judge,  or  literally,  the 
man  who  judgeth,  or  the  man  of  the  judgment,  vir  ad  judicium,  or  ad 
judicandum,  from  }:ea/i,  a  man,  and  b/ie;r,  judgment;  whence  b/ie;- 
team,  a  judge,  (qd.  vid.  infra.)  Vercingetorix  is  likewise  a  Latin 
fashion  and  contraction  of  the  Celtic  words  jrea/i-c;n-go-to;ri,  ortrimu^, 
which  literally  means  the  head  man  of  the  expedition ;  and  Vergosillau- 
nus  is  another  Latin  form  of  the  Celtic  j:e<X/t-go-;-<v;  glean,  pronounced 
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f<xjle<xn,  meaning,  verbatim,  the  man  of  the  standard,  or  a  standard- 
bearer,—  Vid.  f<\)  glean.  But  however  short  or  incomplete  the  above 
list  may  be,  I  cannot  but  doubt  that  any  other  dialect  of  the  Celtic  coun- 
tries could  furnish  as  many  words  of  so  near  a  resemblance  and  radical 
affinity  with  the  Latin,  all  being  nouns,  and  such  appellatives  as  no  lan- 
guage can  want,  and  at  the  same  time  the  only  words  in  use  to  signify 
precisely  the  things  they  are  appropriated  to  ;  I  say  'precisely,  because 
there  are  a  few  words  in  this  list  whose  objects  are  also  signified  in 
some  manner  by  other  appellatives.  But  besides  that  those  other  appel- 
latives are  not  of  the  old  Guidhelian  or  Iberno-Celtic  dialect,  but  rather 
of  a  Scytho-German,  or  Scandinavian  origin,  they  are  not  exactly  and 
properly  of  the  same  signification  with  those  in  the  above  list,  to  which 
they  are  pretended  to  be  synonymous.  Thus  the  wTord  tujg/~e  is  some- 
times used  instead  of  jntleacc  to  signify  the  understanding,  though  it 
rather  means  conception,  or  the  act  of  the  understanding,  than  that  fa- 
culty of  the  soul  which  is  called  intellect.  So  likewise  the  word  caome 
is  sometimes  employed  in  the  place  of  me<xmo;/i,  though  its  proper  mean- 
ing is  remembrance,  or  reminiscence;  while  the  w7ord  me<xmo;/i  signifies 
that  very  faculty  of  the  soul  of  which  reminiscence  is  but  the  act.  In 
the  same  manner  the  word  fl)<\b  is  made  synonimous  to  mom  or  mujn,  a 
mountain,  though  it  rather  means  a  heathy  ground,  whether  it  be  low 
and  flat,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  hill;  and  so  is  j:<xjiirjge  to  mujp.  or  ma;^ 
the  sea,  though  it  more  properly  signifies  deluge,  as  in  the  common  ex- 
pression /iú;ge  j:eaytt<xr>n<x,  a  deluge  of  water.  Now  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  inasmuch  as  it  is  allowed  by  the  best  etymologists,  that  of  radical 
words  of  the  same  sense  in  different  languages,  those  should  be  esteemed 
the  more  ancient  that  consist  of  fewest  letters ;  and  that  of  words  agree- 
ing only  in  part,  those  which  have  the  additional  letters  or  syllables  are 
for  the  most  pari  the  derivatives,  as  Mr.  Lhuyd  justly  observes ;  it  fol- 
lows that  the  Iberno-Celtic  words  in  the  preceding  list,  being  all  either  of 
one  or  two  syllables,  and  mostly  monosyllables,  should  be  esteemed  the 
radical  and  ancient  wTords  of  the  Celtic,  from  which  the  corresponding 
Latin  words,  all  consisting  of  a  greater  number  of  syllables,  wrere  de- 
rived. For  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Latin  words  agreeing  in  radicals 
with  the  Irish  monosyllables  are  generally  of  two  syllables,  and  those 
that  correspond  to  the  Irish  words  of  two  syllables,  always  consist  of 
three  or  four ;  not  excepting  the  names  of  numbers,  which  are  all  mono- 
syllables, exclusive  of  ce<xt<x;/i,  whose  corresponding  Latin,  quatuor, 
surpasses  it  by  one  syllable.  It  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  no  ju- 
dicious writer  will  ever  join  Mr.  Thomas  Innis  in  his  strange  assertion, 
"  that  the  Irish  had  no  names  of  numbers  until  they  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  tongue  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity ;"  an  as- 
sertion which  betrays  his  want  of  attention  to  the  affinity  of  all  the  ancient 
dialects  of  the  European  nations  with  each  other,  and  which  he  supports 
with  no  other  reason  than  the  resemblance  of  the  Irish  numerical  names 
with  the  Latin ;  and  this  reason  he  pretends  to  corroborate  with  the 
marks  of  Latin  derivation  with  which  our  exotic  words,  significative  of 
the  rites  and  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  are  plainly  and  neces- 
sarily stamped ;  without  considering  that  no  people  can  have  words  for 
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things  or  objects  of  which  they  never  had  any  knowledge  until  they  are 
made  acquainted  with  them ;  though,  on  the  contrary,  no  society  of 
people  could  want  words  for  those  objects  or  ideas  they  must  at  all 
times  be  conversant  with ;  such  as  numbers,  or  the  multiplicity  of  things, 
with  which  all  people  had  as  early  an  acquaintance  as  with  their  fingers. 
Nor  can  I  imagine  that  any  body  will  ever  shew  a  solid  reason  why  a 
people  who  march  against  their  enemies  on  a  day  of  battle,  a  practice 
which  all  different  tribes  constantly  observed  ever  since  the  division  of 
mankind,  should  not  at  all  times  have  names  for  the  numbers  of  their 
men,  as  well  as  for  that  of  their  fingers. 

Now  I  think  it  pertinent  to  my  subject  to  remark,  that  the  very  near 
resemblance  and  affinity  between  the  Irish  words  and  the  Latin,  in  the 
above  list,  furnishes  a  fresh  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  both  of  the 
Iberno-Celtic  dialect,  and  of  the  epoch  of  the  separation  of  the  Guidhe- 
lian  colony  from  the .  main  body  of  their  nation  in  Gaul ;  inasmuch  as 
that  near  affinity  of  the  Irish  with  the  Latin  must  necessarily  proceed 
from  much  a  nearer  one,  and  probably  from  an  original  identity  between 
the  language  of  the  Guidhelians  or  the  Celts  of  Gaul,  and  that  of  the 
Aborigines  or  Indigent  of  Italy,  who  were  a  people  of  very  remote  an- 
tiquity. This  original  identity  of  the  primitive  language  of  the  Gauls 
with  that  of  the  Aborigines  of  Italy  might,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  in 
a  very  natural  manner.  That  part  of  the  posterity  of  Japhet  which 
peopled  the  south  and  south-west  parts  of  Europe,  must  have  first  pro- 
ceeded from  the  centre  of  the  separation  and  dispersion  of  mankind, 
(whether  it  be  Armenia,  or  the  plains  of  Senaar,)  towards  the  straits  of 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  those  of  the  Hellespont,  which  they  crossed 
over  by  the  means  of  boats,  whose  construction,  doubtless,  was  familiar 
to  them  from  the  traditional  knowledge  they  had  of  that  of  the  ark. 
Those  tribes  which  passed  over  the  Hellespont  first  inhabited  the  south 
parts  of  Thracia,  as  also  Macedonia  and  Greece ;  and  those  which 
crossed  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  now  the  straits  of  Constantinople, 
must,  by  the  same  reason  of  convenience,  have  been  the  first  inhabitants 
both  of  the  northern  parts  of  Thrace  and  of  Lower  and  Upper  Mysia, 
as  also  of  Dacia,  when  a  part  of  them  had  crossed  the  Danube.  In 
process  of  time  a  part  of  those  tribes  which  first  stopped  in  the  two 
Mysias  and  the  northern  parts  of  Thrace,  proceeded  towards  Illyris,  or 
Ulyricum,  and  Pannonia ;  from  which  regions,  where  they  were  separated 
into  two  different  bodies,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  from  the  situation  of 
them  parts,  that  they  proceeded  towards  the  west  by  two  different 
courses ;  those  of  Pannonia  steering  towards  Noricum,  now  Austria, 
Stiria,  Carniola,  Carinthia,  and  Upper  Bavaria ;  from  which  quarters  all 
the  western  parts  of  Germany,  in  all  appearance,  were  first  peopled,  as 
the  east  and  north-east  parts  very  probably  were  from  Dacia;  and  those 
of  Ulyricum,  taking  their  course  towards  Istria,  from  which  point  of  the 
Adriatic  coast  they  poured  down  into  the  delicious  regions  of  Italy, 
whence,  after  having  multiplied  their  numbers,  a  part  of  them  proceeded 
to  Gaul,  speaking  the  very  same  language  with  those  of  their  nation 
which  they  left  in  Italy,  and  who  by  all  the  ancient  authors  were  called 
Indigence,  or  Aborigines,  words  of  the  same  signification,  meaning  that 
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they  were  the  original  or  primitive  people  who  first  inhabited  that  land. 
Those  were  the  Siculi,  the  Ausones,  the  Umbri,  (and  all  their  descen- 
dants of  different  names  mentioned  by  Cluver.  Georgr.  1. 3.  c.  33.  p.  332.) 
and  the  people  who  were  particularly  called  Aborigines,  of  whom 
Dionys.  Hallicarnassus  says,  that  some  of  the  ancient  historians  counted 
them  amongst  the  Indigetes,  or  Indigent,  and  that  others  wrote  they 
were  a  tribe  of  the  Ligures,  who  came  into  the  centre  of  Italy  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gaul,  where  indeed  it  is  well  known  that  those  an- 
cient people  were  settled  at  both  sides  of  the  Alpes  as  far  as  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone,  being  in  all  appearance  a  part  of  the  first  detachments  that 
went  off  from  Italy  towards  Gaul,  and  who  may  consequently  be  ranked 
amongst  the  Indigenae.  The  same  author  adds  that  other  ancients  iden- 
tified the  Aborigines  with  the  Umbrians,  whom  Plinius  represents  as  the 
most  ancient  people  of  Italy,  TJmbrorum  gens  antiquissima  Italics  exis- 
timatur ,1.3.  c.  14;  and  Florus  calls  them  antiquissimus  Italice  populus. 
But  this  diversity  of  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Aborigines 
serves  to  prove  that  they  were  a  tribe  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and 
consequently  of  the  same  stock  and  body  of  people,  whereof  the  first 
planters  of  Gaul  were  but  a  detachment,  as  the  Umbri  are  acknowledged 
by  some  of  the  most  respectable  ancient  writers  to  be  of  the  same  stock 
with  the  old  Gauls,  not  of  those  who  repassed  the  Alps,  and  inhabited 
the  upper  parts  of  Italy  called  Gallia  Togata.  So  Solinus,  citing  Boc- 
chus,  says,  Gallorum  veterum  propaginem  Umbros  esse  Bocchus  ab sol- 
vit, Sol.  c.  8 ;  and  Servius,  Sane  Umbros  Gallorum  veterum  propagi- 
nem esse  Marcus  Antonius  refert,  Serv.  1.11;  Isidorus,  Umbri  Italics 
gens  est,  sed  Gallorum  veterum  propago,  Isid.  1.  9.  c.  2.  The  Sabini, 
who,  as  well  as  the  Umbri  and  the  Aborigines,  made  a  part  of  the  peo- 
ple afterwards  called  Latins,  were  but  a  tribe  of  the  Umbri,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  same  stock  with  the  primitive  Gauls.  For  this  origin  of 
the  Sabini  we  have  the  authority  of  Zenodotus  of  Tzezene,  as  quoted  by 
Dionysius  Hallicarnassus,  1.  2.  Antiq.,  and  who  had  anciently  written  the 
History  of  the  Umbrians,  whom  he  calls  Indigetes,  and  says  that  a  part 
of  them  being  forced  by  the  Pelasgi  to  remove  from  their  former  quarters, 
were  afterwards  called  Sabini :  mutatoque  cum  sedibus  nomine,  Sabinos 
fuisse  appellatos.  Now  supposing  the  above  scheme  of  the  original 
population  of  those  regions  of  Europe  which  I  have  mentioned,  to  be 
agreeable  to  reason  and  the  nature  of  things,  a  point  which  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  it  must  naturally  follow  that  all 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  those  regions  had  originally  but  one  and  the 
same  language.  Of  which  fact  Cluverius  has  produced  very  good  proofs 
and  clear  vestiges  in  Gaul,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Illyricum, 
(German.  Antiq.  c.  6,  7,8.)  ;  and  had  he  also  taken  in  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, and  Greece,  I  cannot  think  that  he  would  have  been  mistaken. 
I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  the  near  agreement  which  the  ancient 
writers  have  remarked  between  the  old  Latin  and  the  Greek,  was  in 
greater  measure  owing  to  this  original  identity  of  the  European  lan- 
guages, than  to  whatever  mixture  might  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Latin  from  the  dialects  of  the  Greek  adventurers  that  came  to  Italy  from 
time  to  time.    Nor  do  I  doubt  but  that  the  Gauls  who  repassed  the 
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Alps,  and  settled  in  Upper  Italy  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  Romans, 
found  the  language  of  that  country  very  nearly  agreeing  with  their  own : 
in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  reason  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
and  those  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  easily  understand  each  other's 
dialects,  though  it  be  now  near  twelve  hundred  years  since  the  Scots  of 
Scotland  parted  from  those  of  Ireland. 

What  I  have  now  advanced  concerning  the  chief  cause  of  the  near 
affinity  and  agreement  anciently  remarked  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek,  may  perhaps  be  found  supported  in  some  measure  by  the  like 
affinity  appearing  in  several  instances  between  the  Iberno-Celtic  and  the 
Greek  in  the  following  list  of  Irish,  Greek,  and  Latin  words.  For 
whenever  the  Latin  shews  a  radical  affinity  with  the  Celtic,  as  well  as 
with  the  Greek,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  think  wre  may  conclude 
that  such  an  affinity  does  not  proceed  from  any  mixture  derived  into  the 
Latin  from  the  Greek  colonies  anciently  settled  in  Italy,  but  rather  from 
the  remains  of  that  original  agreement  which  subsisted  in  the  primitive 
times  between  all  the  dialects  of  the  Celtic  nations,  amongst  which  the 
Greek  may  justly  be  counted,  especially  before  it  was  changed  by  the 
mixtures  it  received  from  the  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  colonies.  Hence 
we  may  conclude  that  the  Greek  words  in  the  following  list  which  agree 
with  the  Iberno-Celtic  and  the  Latin,  are  certainly  of  a  Celtic  or  Celto- 
Scythian  origin;  and  that  the  Latin  words  are  immediately  derived 
from  the  Celtic  in  the  same  manner,  and  not  from  the  Greek,  as  I  have 
before  observed.  In  this  list  the  Greek  words  are  set  down  after  the 
Irish ;  next,  the  Latin  words  that  agree  with  both,  in  Italic  characters, 
and  then  the  English  explication  in  Roman  types.  The  letter  M.  shall 
be  fixed  after  the  Irish  monosyllables,  which  strangers  may  mistake  for 
words  of  two  syllables.  When  it  happens  that  the  words  resembling 
each  other  are  not  exactly  of  the  same,  but  only  of  an  analogous  signifi- 
cation, their  respective  meaning  and  common  acceptation  shall  be  ex- 
plained apart.  The  letters  lr.  are  to  distinguish  the  Irish  words,  Gr. 
the  Greek,  and  Lot.  the  Latin,  in  the  following  manner:  lr.  <xe;i,  M., 
Gr.  arjp,  Lat.  aer,  the  air;  lr.  <\ficjf,  Gr.  aflveaog,  Lat.  abyssus,  the 
sea;  lr.  <xj/tgetr  or  <xj^pt,  Gr.  apyvpog,  Lat.  argentum,  silver;  lr. 
<xtl,  Gr.  aWoQ,  Lat.  alius,  another ;  lr.  <xm<v;l  and  f<xm<X]i,  Gr.  6/xaAoc, 
Lat.  sunilis,  like ;  lr.  <xnncO)p.G,  Gr.  ajKvpa,  Lat.  anchora,  an  anchor ; 
lr.  OLOn  and  ear»,  Gr.  kv,  Lat.  unum,  one ;  lr.  <Xj\,  Gr.  apomq,  Lat.  aratio, 
ploughing ;  lr.  0Lt(X;/i,  Gr.  irarrip,  and  arra,  {qua  voce  cetat°  prorectiores 
a  junior ibus,et  altores  ab  alumnis  olhn  nuncupabantur. — Vid.  Glossar. 
Goth,  in  Voce  Atta  ad  Celcem  Codicis  Argentei.)  Lat.  pater,  a  father. 
The  letter  p  was  abusively  prefixed  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  to  the 
original  Celtic  word  <xc<\)]\  or  <xte/i.  Ir.  b<xc  and  b<xcul,  Gr.  /3afcrpov, 
Lat.  baculus,  a  staff;  Ir.  bjt  and  beat:<x,  Gr.  j3íott],  Lat.  vita,  life ;  Ir. 
fcejjt  and  bejjrjro,  Gr.  (papa,  Lat.  fero,  to  bring  or  carry ;  Ir.  bo,  Gr. 
fiovg,  and  JEo\.  fiog,  Lat.  bos,  a  cow  or  an  ox ;  Ir.  b/i<xc,  Gr.  f5pa\tov, 
Lat.  brachium,  the  arm,  meaning  all  the  hand  down  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  fingers,  all  comprehended;  Ir.  ban,  Gr.  fiev9og,  Lat.  fund um,  a  bot- 
tom or  foundation ;  Ir.  cabún,  Gr.  kclttwv,  Lat.  capo,  a  capon ;  Ir.  cajlc, 
Gr.  \aA(£,  Lat.  calx,  calcis,  chalk  or  lime,  or  cement  of  limestone  :  Ir. 
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cmjb,  Gr.  icavafiig,  Lat.  canabis,  liemp ;  Ir.  céjji,  Gr.  jcijpoc,  Lat.  cera, 
wax ;  Ir.  céat,  Gr.  ekcitov,  Lat.  centum,  one  hundred  ;  Ir.  cjfte,  a  trea- 
sure locked  up  in  a  chest,  Gr.  kkjtt],  Lat.  cista  pro  area,  a  chest ;  Ir. 
cojljf,  Gr.  KauXoc,  Lat.  caulis,  cabbage;  Ir.  colan,  Gr.  koXwv*},  Lat. 
columna,  a  post ;  Ir.  co^,  Gr.  ttovq,  Lat.  pes,  a  foot ;  Ir.  cu,  genit.  sing, 
and  nom.  plur.  cujn,  Gr.  kuwv,  genit.  kvvoq,  Lat.  cam's,  a  hound  or  dog; 
Ir.  C/iOc,  Gr.  kpokoq,  Lat.  crocus,  saffron ;  Ir.  08  and  Ó)<\,  Gr.  Qsog, 
Lat.  Deus,  God ;  Ir.  bejc  and  beaj,  M.,  Gr.  Sekci,  Lat.  decern,  ten ;  Ir. 
bj^,  two  persons  or  things,  Gr.  dig,  Lat.  bis,  twice ;  Ir.  bo,  Gr.  Suoj,  Lat. 
dwo,  two ;  Ir.  e<X/i/i,  Gr.  r\pwg,  Lat.  /zeros,  a  hero ;  Ir.  pxp  and  ba;b, 
Gr.  (parriQ,  Lat.  pates,  a  prophet ;  Ir.  jr;le,  or  jrjleab,  Gr.  (piXo<jo<pog, 
Lat.  philosophus,  a  philosopher  or  poet ;  Ir.  jreall,  deceit  or  treachery, 
Gr.  QtiXeu),  L,a.tfallo,  to  deceive ;  Ir.  jrea  j,  Gr.  Qayog,  Dor.  IjdX.fagus, 
the  beech-tree ;  Ir.  }:;or>,  Gr.  oívoc,  Lat.  vinum,  wine ;  Ir.  5/16./?  and 
Zl&jnne,  Gr.  ypavov,  Lat.  granum,  a  grain,  or  grain,  meaning  corn ; 
Ir.  la  and  to,  plur.  l<xpn<x,  Gr.  Xiov,  in  the  compound  word,  ysvaOXtog 
and  y£VE0Á£ov  natalis  dies,  Lat.  lux,  a  day,  or  day-light ;  Ir.  lac  or  loc, 
Gr.  Aa/cKoc,  Lat.  lacus,  a  lake  or  pool  of  water;  Ir.  l<xnn,  Gr.  Xoyx*?j 
Lat.  lancea,  a  lance  or  sword ;  Ir.  l;o  or  Ijan,  Gr.  Xívov,  Lat.  linum, 
flax ;  Ir.  mataj/i,  Gr.  \n\rv\p,  Lat.  mater,  a  mother ;  Ir.  m;l,  Gr.  ju»/Xí, 
Lat.  mel,  honey ;  Ir.  m;  and  m;o^*,  Gr.  jurjv,  Lat.  mensis,  a  month ;  Ir, 
neabul,  Gr.  ve^eXtj,  Lat.  nebula,  a  cloud;  Ir.  no,  Gr.  veoe,  Lat.  novus. 
new;  Ir.  noct  or  nttctr,  Gr.  vug,  Lat.  rco#,  night;  Ir.  ola,  Gr.  eXqlov, 
Lat.  oleum,  oil ;  Ir.  Oct,  Gr.  oktw,  Lat.  ocio,  eight ;  Ir.  p;an,  Gr.  iroivrj, 
Int. poena,  pain;  Ir.  ;ieuma,  Gr.  peu/xa,  Lat.  rheuma,  phlegm;  Ir.  f<yc, 
Gr.  aaKKog,  Lat.  saccus,  a  sack  or  bag ;  Ir.  fcjp,  Gr.  cnca^ij,  Lat.  scapha, 
a  ship;  Ir.  ^bé;/t  or  f-péjp,  Gr.  a^aipa,  Lat.  sphcera,  the  sky,  the 
sphere;  Ir.  ^tro/b,  Gr.  oraSiov,  Lat.  stadium,  a  furlong;  Ir.  trd/ib,  Gr. 
ravpoQ,  Lat.  taurus,  a  bull;  Ir.  tj<\j\n<\,  Gr.  rupavvog,  Lat.  tyr  annus,  a 
lord  or  king;  Ir.  to; I,  Gr.  QeXvpci,  Lat.  voluntas,  the  will.  The  Iberno- 
Celtic  monosyllable  tojl  is  the  root  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  words,  as 
well  as  of  the  Latin  volo.   Ir.  t/i;,  Gr.  tqeiq,  Lat.  tres,  tria,  three. 

This  list  might  be  made  much  longer,  and  carried  even  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  limits  of  a  Preface  could  reasonably  admit ;  especially  as 
it  is  now  to  be  followed  by  another  series  of  Irish  and  Greek  words  of  the 
like  affinity,  in  which  the  Latin  takes  but  little  or  no  share,  and  from 
which  it  will  further  appear  how  abundantly  the  Greek  hath  derived  its 
words  from  the  old  Celtic,  the  primitive  and  universal  language  of  all 
Europe,  its  north-east  parts  alone  excepted.  And  this  abundant  deriva- 
tion of  the  Greek  from  the  Celtic,  would,  I  am  convinced,  appear  still 
more  remarkably,  if  such  another  comparative  vocabulary  as  this  I  am 
working  at,  were  made  up  in  a  series  of  German  and  Greek  words, 
agreeing  with  each  other  in  radical  structure  as  well  as  in  signification. 
My  reason  for  thinking  so  is,  because  it  is  in  my  thought  very  natural  to 
believe  that  Germany  received  its  first  inhabitants  remotely  from 
Thracia  and  the  two  Mysias,  and  immediately  from  Dacia  and  Pannonia, 
as  hath  been  laid  down  in  the  above  plan  of  the  first  population  of 
Europe ;  and  consequently  that  the  German  language  must  abound  with 
the  old  Thracian,  Phrygian,  and  Macedonian  tongue,  which  was  origi- 
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nally  but  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic.  Here  follows  the  series  of  Irish  and 
Greek  words  as  above  described :  Ir.  <xg<xtl<\,  a  speech  or  declaration, 
Gr.  a-)  yz\\w,  nuncio,  whence  ayyikoq,  and  the  Latin  angelus  ;  Ir.  ú;be, 
M.,  the  face  or  countenance,  Gr.  etdog,  species,  prcestans  forma,  a  good 
face  or  countenance ;  Ir.  <v/bme,  pronounced  <xjme,  Gr.  aipog,  coarse  or 
shrubby  land,  Lat.  dumus ;  Ir.  <x;n,  Gr.  aivrj,  praise,  honour;  Ir.  <X/ig, 
Gr.  apyog,  white  ;  Ir.  <xmir)<x,  a  horse's  neck-band,  or  collar,  Gr.  a/x/ua, 
vinculum,  a  band  or  bandage ;  Ir.  <X;1,  slaughter,  Gr.  Aprje,  Mars ;  Ir. 
he<\nn,  Gr.  flovvog,  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  or  the  top  of  any  thing  ; 
Ir.  cac,  the  excrement  of  man  or  beast,  Gr.  kukkyj,  dung ;  Ir.  c<X/i/i<X}C, 
a  rock,  also  a  stone-castle,  Gr.  xaPa%>  a  roc^  or  bulwark ;  Ir.  cala,  Gr. 
XoXettocj  hard  ;  Ir.  cam,  crooked,  Gr.  Kctfnrrit),  to  make  crooked ;  Ir.  col, 
Gr.  KoXovGig,  an  impediment ;  Ir.  c;io,  Gr.  Kvap,  the  eye  of  a  needle ; 
Ir.  C/i6n,  dark  or  brown  coloured,  Gr.  XP0W>  *°  c°l°ur;  Ir.  c/t;t,  a 
trembling,  Gr.  tcpadau),  to  tremble;  Ir.  cuj/im,  Gr.  Kovpfii,  beer  or  ale; 
Ir.  beoi/tc,  the  eye,  Gr.  ^sptcoj,  to  see.  The  Celtic  bed/ic  is  manifestly 
the  root  of  the  Greek  verb  Sfpfcw,  and  the  more  evidently  as  verbs  are 
generally  derived  from  nouns.  I  doubt  that  any  other  language  affords 
a  word  of  a  stronger  or  more  natural  signification  than  that  which  is  the 
only  word  in  the  Irish  to  signify  sight,  or  the  eyesight,  I  mean  r«x;b- 
bed/tc,  contracted  into  ^<x;bea/ic,  whose  literal  meaning  is,  in  Latin, 
radii  oculorum,  the  rays  of  the  eyes;  Ir.  bO/ia^,  Gr.  Ovpag,  accusat. 
plur.  a  door ;  Ir.  bu^i,  Gr.  vdcúp,  water.  Plato  in  his  Cratilus  is  of 
opinion  that  this  word,  as  also  irvp,  fire,  and  xvvzg,  dogs,  are  derived 
from  the  Phrygian  language.  He  might  as  properly  have  derived  them 
from  the  Celtic  of  Europe,  wherein  u/i  is  fire,  cap,  dogs,  and  bu/t,  water, 
whence  the  termination  bu/ium  of  many  names  of  towns  in  the  Celtic 
countries.  Ir.  b;<xcu;/i,  grief,  Gr.  Saicpovg,  tears ;  Ir.  ZJ%l)f,  Gr.  yiy- 
yXiafiog,  a  tickling;  Ir.  lea^a/t,  plur.  leafcajji,  ships,  Gr.  Atjottíc,  a  pi- 
rate, and  XrjarpiKov,  a  sea-rover ;  whence  Lestrigones,  the  name  of  a  pira- 
tical people  anciently  settled  in  Italy ;  Ir.  otJ<xr>,  Gr.  0oj3oe5  fear,  dread ; 
Ir.  fQ<xj\c<xil,  Gr.  <rapica,  accusat.  flesh ;  Ir.  pneú/i,  Gr.  fiopov,  a  black- 
berry; Ir.  fj\on  and  /i;r>,  Gr.  piv,  the  nose;  Ir.  rjme,  Gr.  rifiri, honour 
or  dignity ;  Ir.  ton,  Gr.  vwtov,  the  breech ;  Ir.  t/io^c<x,  fast,  Gr.  OptvKia, 
in  the  compound  word  sOeXo-OpeaKia,  i.  e.  voluntaria  jejunia,  and 
rendered  in  the  vulgate,  superstitio,  from  the  original  Greek  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Collosenses,  c.  2.  v.  23.  where  it  alludes  to  the  super- 
stitious Judaical  fasts  observed  without  authority ;  vid.  Buxtorf.  Synag. 
Jud.  c.  13.  versus  finem.  Ir.  t/tejb,  a  quarrelling  with  words,  a  dispute, 
Gr.  OpiTTE,  (vid.  Scholiast.  Aristophan.  in  voce  thrette,)  to  litigate  or 
dispute ;  Ir.  ojce  and  u;ce,  Gr.  v\ia,  (in  the  compound  word  cucpovv- 
Xia,  nox  intempesta,)  the  night.  Many  more  words  might  be  added  in 
this  list,  had  not  our  Preface  been  already  stretched  to  too  great  a  length. 
The  reader  may  remark  that  the  Irish  words  in  the  preceding  lists  are 
either  of  one  or  two  syllables,  and  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  cor- 
responding to  them  are  generally  of  two  or  three  syllables,  which  is  a 
plain  mark  of  their  being  derivatives  from  the  Celtic. 

Before  I  have  dismissed  this  subject,  I  find  myself  interested  by  the 
plan  I  have  laid  down  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  affinity  still  sub- 
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sisting  in  some  measure  between  the  ancient  different  languages  of 
Europe  in  its  south  and  south-west  parts,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a 
system  of  quite  a  different  tendency  published  last  year  at  London  on 
the  same  subject,  in  a  work  entitled  "  The  Remains  of  Japhet/'  wherein 
all  the  different  dialects  of  the  posterity  of  Japhet  by  his  sons  Gomer 
and  Magog,  are  reduced  by  the  learned  author  to  the  one  common  name 
of  Japhetan  Language,  which,  he  says,  "was  afterwards  called  Pelas- 
gian,  and  then  the  Gomerian  and  Mogogian,  or  Scythian  language; 
which,  he  adds,  is  now  to  be  found  only  in  Ireland,  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  and  Wales ;  and  hence,"  says  he,  "  I  count  the  Irish  and 
Welch  to  be  sister  dialects  of  the  Pelasgian."  These  are  the  very  words 
of  the  author,  (Praef.  p.  12.)  by  which  we  see  he  not  only  reduces  all  the 
different  dialects  of  the  Japhetan  language  under  the  one  general  name 
of  Pelasgian,  which  he  consequently  must  mean  to  be  the  national  name 
of  all  the  descendants  of  Japhet  by  his  two  sons  Gomer  and  Magog;  but 
also  adds  that  the  name  of  Pelasgian  was  more  ancient  than  that  of  Go- 
merian and  Magogian,  or  Scythian  language.  This  learned  author  does 
not  stop  here,  but  extends  the  Pelasgian  name  still  farther,  by  attributing 
it  also  to  the  dialect  of  the  descendants  of  Javan,  the  fourth  son  of  Ja- 
phet, (Genes.  10.  2.)  for  in  the  first  place  he  tells  us,  (chap.  I.  p.  47.) 
that,  "  thus,"  to  cite  his  own  words,  "  was  the  Ionian  or  Gomerian  lan- 
guage first  founded  in  Greece,  the  isles  of  Elisha,  and  afterwards  called 
Pelasgian ;"  where,  by  the  by,  he  identifies  the  name  Ionian  with  Gome- 
rian, as  he  does  in  the  preceding  page,  though  those  two  races,  and  their 
names,  proceeded  from  two  different  persons,  both  sons  of  Japhet.  This 
notion  surely  could  not  be  a  consequence  of  the  mistake  committed  in 
chap.  1.  p.  35,  where  Javan  is  set  down  as  the  third  son  of  Gomer, 
which  must  be  through  inadvertency,  or  the  fault  of  the  printer,  since 
the  author  mentions  him  as  the  fourth  son  of  Japhet  in  p.  41.  It  is 
likely  the  descendants  of  Gomer  and  Javan  used  but  almost  one  and  the 
same  language  in  the  primitive  times  of  their  separation ;  but  as  this 
learned  author  acknowledges  that  Greece  was  first  peopled  by  Javan 
and  his  children,  I  cannot  imagine  why  he  identifies  the  Javonian  and 
Gomerian,  as  well  as  the  Pelasgian  dialects  in  so  many  different  places 
throughout  his  book,  even  when  speaking  of  times  of  great  distance 
from  the  epoch  of  the  dispersion  of  mankind.  The  few  remarks  I  have 
to  make  on  this  learned  author's  system  cannot,  with  any  reason,  be 
judged  offensive  to  him,  since  I  begin  with  fairly  confessing  that  I  have 
not  acquired  erudition  enough  to  understand  it,  or  to  discover  any  solid 
foundation  he  may  have  to  extend  the  Pelasgian  name  not  only  to  all 
the  posterity  of  Javan  and  their  language,  but  also  to  all  those  of  Gomer 
and  Magog,  and  their  different  and  widely  spreading  dialects  through- 
out all  Europe  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Asiatic  regions ;  a  point  he 
insists  on  in  many  places  besides  those  I  have  quoted,  and  very  remark- 
ably in  the  following  words,  ch.  3.  p.  71 :  "  But  though  the  whole  issue 
of  Japhet  were  first  called  Pelasgians  in  general,  yet  they  appear  to  have 
been  all  along  considered,  both  in  Scripture,  and  among  the  earliest  as 
well  as  modern  authors,  under  the  two  general  appellations  of  Gomerians 
or  Celts,  and  Scythians."  And  here  it  is  observable  that  our  author,  who 
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now  makes  no  mention  of  the  Javonians,  must  still  mean  to  identify  them 
with  the  Gomerians,  since  he  says  that  "  all  the  issue  of  Japhet  were  first 
called  Pelasgians,  and  then  Gomerians,"  &c. 

The  origin  of  the  Pelasgians,  and  the  derivation  of  their  name,  is 
well  known  to  be  a  very  uncertain  point :  I  have  diligently  examined  all 
the  different  accounts  given  of  them  by  the  ancient  historians,  such  as 
Herodotus,  Thucidides,  Pausanias,  Strabo,  Dionys.  Halicarn.,  Macro- 
bius,  besides  what  little  Homer  and  Hesiod  say  of  them ;  all  which 
authors  I  have  now  before  me,  and  have  pretty  maturely  consulted.  I 
have  also  compared  the  different  opinions  given  of  them  by  the  moderns, 
such  as  Gurtlerus,  de  Originibus,  1.  I.  c.  15,  17,  &c,  Pezron,  Fromont 
the  elder,  Peloutier,  and  others ;  and  after  all,  I  can  only  say.  that  the 
origin  of  the  Pelasgians  and  that  of  their  name  is  a  point  that  seems  to 
me  still  wrapped  up  in  its  primitive  uncertainty  and  obscurity.  It  ap- 
pears indeed  by  all  accounts  that  they  were  very  ancient  inhabitants  of 
different  parts  of  Greece,  removing  successively  from  one  quarter  to 
another;  and  I  see  no  absurdity,  though  no  certainty,  in  the  opinion  of 
their  being  the  descendants  of  some  of  the  earliest  planters  of  that  coun- 
try. But  of  what  particular  stock,  whether  Javonians  or  Gomerians,  or  of 
the  posterity  of  Peleg,  the  fourth  descendant  from  Shem,  as  Epiphanius 
gives  room  to  think  them,  and  as  Gurtlerus  assures  himself,  no  body  can 
determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Strabo,  lib.  5,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Ephorus,  who,  he  says,  had  his  from  Hesiod,  derives  their  origin 
and  name  from  Pelasgus,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Arcadia,  and  so 
does  Macrobius,  Saturnal.  1.  5.  c.  18,  which  is  the  more  apparent,  as  the 
former  tells  us  in  the  same  place  that  it  was  upon  Hesiod's  authority 
that  Ephorus  had  derived  the  origin  of  the  Pelasgians  from  Arcadia,  as 
being  descendants  of  Pelasgus;  for  Strabo  had,  a  few  lines  before,  cited 
Ephorus  in  the  following  words,  for  having  related  that  those  people 
were  originally  Arcadians :  "  Eos  (Pelasgos)  originem  ab  Arcadibus  du- 
centes,  vitam  militarem  delegisse,  author  est  Ephorus;"  to  winch  he 
adds,  "  that  having  induced  many  other  people  to  observe  the  same  mi- 
litary institution,  they  were  all  distinguished  by  the  one  common  name  of 
Pelasgians ;"  which,  we  may  observe,  furnishes  one  reason  to  account  for 
their  multiplicity.  But  who  this  Pelasgus  was,  or  of  what  origin,  is 
another  point  that  still  remains  involved  in  very  deep  obscurity.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  accustomed  to  give  no  proofs  but  demonstrations,  tells  us, 
without  proof,  that  Pelasgus  was  one  of  the  race  or  subjects  of  the  Pastor 
Kings  of  Egypt,  made  fugitives  by  Misphragmuthosis,  and  that  he  came 
to  Greece,  together  with  Inachus,  Lelex,  Oeolus,  the  old  Cecrops,  and 
others,  all  adventurers  of  the  same  pastor-race.  But  we  are  told  by 
Greek  historians  that  he  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  by  Niobes. —  Vid.  Gurt- 
ler.  1.  1.  c.  15.  s.  15.  The  learned  Fromont  the  elder  is  very  positive 
that  the  Pelasgians  were  originally  Philistines,  and  the  same  people  as 
the  Leleges.  But  whatsoever  origin  or  stock  Pelasgus  may  be  of,  if  we 
suppose  the  Pelasgians  to  be  his  descendants,  their  antiquity'  in  Greece 
must  be  allowed  very  respectable,  as  Gurtlerus  and  Simson  refer  him  to 
a.  m.  2420,  about  1600  years  before  Christ,  though  still  very  short  of 
what  it  would  be,  had  thev  descended  from  the  Javonians  or  Ionians, 
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who,  according  to  Josephus,  Epiphanius,  and  others,  were  the  first  inha- 
bitants of  Greece.  And  indeed  if  what  Herodotus  relates  (in  Poly  ran.) 
as  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks  in  his  time,  viz.  that  the  Iones,  when  they 
had  lived  in  Achaia  of  Peloponnesus,  which,  he  says,  was  before  the  time 
of  Danaus  and  Xuthus,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  were  called  Pelasgi 
^Egiales,  or  Littorales,  but  afterwards  Iones,  from  Ion,  the  son  of 
Xuthus ;  if  this  report  of  the  Greeks,  T  say,  were  well  founded,  it  would 
seem  to  identify  those  Pelasgi  iEgiales,  or  Littorales,  with  the  old 
Ionians.  But  Herodotus  seems  to  have  had  no  opinion  of  the  foundation 
of  that  report  of  the  Greeks  in  his  time,  for  when  first  he  mentions  the 
Pelasgi  in  his  first  book,  after  observing  that  they  were  a  different 
people  from  the  Hellenians  or  Greeks,  being  of  different  language  and 
manners,  and  that  they  were  perpetually  removing  from  place  to  place, 
(which,  it  would  seem,  may  be  partly  owing  to  their  military  way  of  liv- 
ing,) he  adds,  "  that  under  King  Deucalion  they  inhabited  the  coast  of 
Phthiotis,  (near  that  bay  which  in  Ptolemy's  maps  is  called  Sinus  Pelas- 
gicus,)  that  under  Dorus,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  they  removed  to  Estiotis, 
(in  Upper  Thessaly,)  that  being  thence  expelled  by  the  Cadmseans,  they 
settled  for  some  time  in  a  place  called  Macednus  in  Pindus,  (a  city  or 
territory  of  the  Dorians,)  whence  they  returned  to  Thessaly,  then  called 
Dryopides,  and  that  it  was  from  this  last  station  they  came  into  Pelopon- 
nesus, where  they  were  called  Dorici,  or  Dores;"  doubtless  for  their 
having  lived  among  the  Dorians  of  Thessaly ;  Pindus,  where  they  had 
lived  for  some  time,  being,  as  I  have  just  now  said,  one  of  their  cities  or 
territories,  and  which  with  Erineus,  Boius,  Cytinius,  and  Doris,  all 
situate  about  Mount  Pindus,  constituted  the  Dorian  State.  — See  Diod. 
Sycul  1.  11.  c.  79.  and  Gurtler.  1.  2-  c.  30.  s.  55. 

But  the  author  of  "  The  Remains  of  Japhet,"  availing  himself  of 
this  appellation  of  Pelasgi  JEgiales,  which  Herodotus  mentions  to  have 
been  attributed,  by  a  vulgar  report  among  the  Greeks,  to  the  Iones  of 
Peloponnesus,  concludes  thereupon,  not  only  that  the  Pelasgi  were  the 
same  people  as  the  Sicyones  or  iEgiales,  subjects  of  iEgialeus,  the  first 
king  of  Sicyonia,  but  also  that  they  were  the  most  ancient  settled  people 
of  all  the  Greeks,  inasmuch  as  "  the  Sicyonians  were  the  eldest  settled 
kingdom  of  all  Greece,"  according  to  Bishop  Cumberland,  whom  he 
quotes,  pp.  81,  82.  This  conclusion  our  erudite  author  introduces  by 
the  following  lines,  p.  88 :  "  The  most  ancient  monarchy  of  these  (the 
Pelasgi)  was  that  of  the  Sicyonians,  and  their  country  was  called 
Sicyonia,  situated  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Peloponnesus ; .  but  the 
name  of  this  peninsula  was  first  iEgialea,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
famous  Bishop  Cumberland,  was  so  called  either  from  its  first  king, 
vEgialeus,  or  because  it  lay  near  the  shore  of  that  peninsula."  This  pe- 
riod, indeed,  seems  somewhat  obscure;  to  me,  at  least,  I  confess  it  is 
not  intelligible.  But  the  following  in  p.  82  is  very  clear :  "  Now  as  to 
the  Sicyonians,  a  division  of  the  Pelasgi,  which  was  the  first  and  general 
name  of  all  the  original  settlers,  their  antiquity  cannot  be  disputed;  for 
Herodotus  says,  in  his  Polymnia,  that  the  Greeks  'affirm  the  people  of 
this  kingdom,  iÉgialea,  were  called  Pelasgi  ^Egialenses  before  Danaus 
came  into  Greece,  and  before  Xuthus'  time,  whose  son  Ion  is  fabulously 
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said  to  have  given  the  namelones  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece." 
Now  with  this  worthy  author's  good  leave,  I  humbly  think  these  two  pa- 
ragraphs of  his  work  may  want  some  share  of  revision  for  their  greater 
accuracy.  For  in  the  first  place,  I  must  observe  to  him,  that  Herodotus 
does  not  say  "  the  Greeks  affirmed  that  the  people  of  the  kingdom  of 
^Egialea  were  called  Felasgi  iEgialenses,"  as  this  writer  sets  down ;  but 
that  the  Iones  of  Achia,  in  Peloponnesus,  were  said  to  be  so  called,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Greeks.  Iones  qui  quamdiu  in  Peloponneso 
Regionem  quce  vpcatur  Achia  incoluerunt,  et  ante  adventum  Danai  et 
Xutti  in  Peloponnesum  {ut  Greed  aiuni)  vocabantur  Pelasgi  JEgiales 
sen  Littorales,  sed  ab  lone  Xuthiyz/zo  Iones  sunt  appettati.  These  are 
the  precise  words  of  Herodotus  in  the  Latin  edition  revised  by  Henricus 
Stephanus.  In  the  next  place  I  do  not  find  any  authority  for  this  author's 
assertion,  "  that  JEgialea  was  the  first  name  of  the  peninsula  of  Pelopon- 
nesus ;"  nor  does  it  appear  that  it  was  even  the  first  name  of  Sicyonia, 
but  rather  the  contrary;  inasmuch  as  I  find  in  Ptolemy's  map  of  that  pe- 
ninsula, which  now  lies  open  before  me,  the  following  words  marked 
down  in  that  part  wThich  comprehended  the  kingdom  of  Sicyonia, 
"  Sicyonia,  prius  Micone,  post  Ai,gialis"  Besides  all  this,  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  Herodotus,  as  I  have  already  observed,  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  good  opinion  of  that  report  of  the  Greeks  about  the  Pelasgi 
^Egiales,  especially  as  by  his  account  of  the  migrations  of  the  Pelasgi, 
they  did  not  enter  into  Peloponnesus  until  long  after  the  time  of  JEgia- 
leus,  who,  by  all  accounts,  was  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  either  Da- 
naus  or  Xuthus.  And  another  reason  why  this  author  could  not,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  have  concluded,  from  the  appellation  of  Pelasgi 
^Egiales,  that  the  Pelasgian  name  in  Peloponnesus  was  as  ancient  as 
^Egiales,  or  the  kingdom  of  Sicyonia,  is,  that  the  word  AZgialss  is  made 
synonimous  to  Littoralis,  not  only  by  the  Latin  edition  of  Herodotus, 
but  also  by  Bishop  Cumberland,  as  above  cited  by  our  author,  and  by 
Fromont  the  elder,  who  likewise  derives  the  proper  name  of  King 
-áígiales,  from  his  having  settled  himself  near  the  shore  ;  and  this  deri- 
vation is  the  more  natural  as  aiyiaXog  in  Greek  signifies  the  same  as 
littus,  a  shore.  In  short,  all  that  can  be  said,  with  any  appearance  of 
foundation  or  probability,  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Pelasgian  name  in 
Peloponnesus,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  reducible  to  this  alone :  that 
after  the  removal  of  the  Pelasgi  from  Thessaly  to  that  Peninsula,  where, 
according  to  the  above  account  of  Herodotus,  they  were  called  Dorici  or 
Dores,  (a  name  which  they  brought  with  them  from  Doris,  where  they 
had  inhabited,  in  the  city  of  Pindus,  as  I  have  already  observed,  and 
what  I  find  confirmed  by  Gurtlerus,  lib.  2.  c.  30.  s.  56.)  The  Iones  of 
the  Peloponnesian  Achia,  who  then  were  settled  in  the  twelve  cities  enu- 
merated by  Herodotus  in  his  first  book,  having  plain  cause  of  appre- 
hending the  consequences  of  the  growing  power  and  ambition  of  the 
Athenians,  joined  both  in  alliance  and  military  institution  with  those 
Doric  Pelasgians,  as  being  a  numerous  tribe  of  veteran  soldiers.  In 
consequence  of  which  junction  the  Ionians  were  called  Pelasgi  iEgiales, 
i.  e.  Littorales,  as  being  all  situated  on  the  coast  of  Achia,  behind 
Sicyonia,  towards  the  west.     And  this  new  appellation  of  the  Ionians  is 
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naturally  consequent  from  Strabo's  account  of  the  Pelasgi,  of  whom  he 
says  that  all  the  different  people  who  had  associated  themselves  with 
them  in  the  same  institution  of  a  military  life,  were  distinguished  by  the 
same  name  of  Pelasgi :  ad  quam  vitce  (militaris)  institutionem  cum  alios 
permultos  convertissent,  idem  omnibus  vocabulum  impertisse. — Strabo, 
(ex  Ephoro,)  lib.  5.  The  apprehension  of  the  Iones  was  but  too  well 
grounded,  inasmuch  as  they  were  afterwards  dispossessed  of  their  twelve 
cities  by  the  Achians,  or  Athenians,  who  transplanted  them  backward  of 
Athens  into  Hellas,  or  Hellades,  afterwards  called  Achaia,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Greece  in  Lower  Thessaly,  where  they  could  secure  them  from 
any  junction  with  the  Spartans. 

The  circumstance  explained  in  the  above  quotation  from  Strabo,  ac- 
counts very  naturally,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  for  the  great  extent  of  the 
Pelasgian  name ;  and  this  author,  immediately  after  his  remark  in  that 
passage,  plainly  tells  us  it  was  from  that  circumstance  it  happened  that 
the  Pelasgian  name  was  famous  in  Creta,  Thessalia,  Lesbos,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Troas.  Other  authors,  particularly  Pausanias  and 
Dionysius  Hallicarnassus,  extended  that  name  to  other  parts  of  Greece 
and  the  Ionian  coasts  of  Asia ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  all  that  can  be  said  of 
the  Pelasgi  and  the  cause  of  the  extent  of  their  name.  As  to  that  adven- 
turing band  of  them  that  went  to  Italy,  they  were  so  inconsiderable  that 
the  Aborigines  conceived  no  jealousy  against  them  for  their  number,  but 
received  them  with  open  arms  as  their  auxiliaries  against  the  Umbrians. 
Peloutier  cites  Thucidides  as  if  he  had  said  that  the  Pelasgians  were 
most  widely  dispersed  throughout  all  Greece  before  the  time  of  Hellen, 
the  son  of  Deucalion.  His  quotation  runs  thus :  ante  cetatem  Hellenis 
filii  Deucalionis  gens  Pelasgica  latissime  diffusa  erat. — Thucid.  1.  1. 
c.  3.  I  have  scrupulously  examined  Thucidides,  not  only  in  his  first 
book  and  third  chapter  here  cited,  but  throughout  the  whole  Latin  copy 
revised  and  published  by  Henricus  Stephanus,  and  could  find  no  words 
to  that  purpose  in  any  part  of  his  work,  nor  any  mention  of  the  Pelasgi 
but  in  two  places.  First  in  that  very  place  cited  by  Peloutier,  where  I 
only  find  these  lines  wherein  the  Pelasgi  are  occasionally  mentioned: 
ante  Trojanum  helium  constat  Helladem  (postea  Achiam)  nihil  commu- 
niter  egisse  ;  ac  ne  ipsum  quidem  hoc  nomen  tota  ubique  mihi  videtur 
habuisse,  sed  qucedam  loca  ante  Hellenem  Deucalionis  filium :  nee  us- 
quequaque  hocfuisse  cognomen,  sed  turn  suum  cuj usque  gentis  pro- 
prium,  turn  Pelasgicum  a  seipsis  cognomen  impositum.  This  only  shews 
that  the  Pelasgians  were  one  of  the  different  people  that  inhabited  Hel- 
lades in  Lower  Thessaly  before  the  reign  of  Hellenes,  which  agrees 
with  Herodotus's  account  above  related.  The  other  mention  of  the  Pe- 
lasgians by  Thucidides,  is  in  his  fourth  book,  where  he  only  says  of  them 
that  the  Pelasgici  Tyrrheni  were  formerly  inhabitants  of  Lemnus  and 
Athens.  In  the  last-cited  page  of  "  The  Remains  of  Japhet"  the 
learned  author  advances,  "  that  Pelasgi  was  the  first  and  general  name 
for  all  the  original  settlers."  Certainly  he  could  not  have  devised  a  more 
concise  and  effectual  method  to  comprehend  within  that  name,  not  only 
all  the  primitive  descendants  of  Japhet,  but  also  those  of  his  two  bro- 
thers.    But  I  apprehend  he  will  scarce  be  able  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
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particular  character  given  of  those  people  by  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  of 
whom  the  former,  in  his  account  above  related,  says  of  them :  ilia  vero 
(gens  Pelasgica)  assidue  multumque  est  pervagata ;  and  the  latter  ob- 
serves that  the  Attican  writers  said  of  the  Pelasgians,  that  being  accus- 
tomed to  go  about  like  birds  wherever  chance  or  fortune  led  them,  they 
were  hence,  instead  of  Pelasgi,  called  Pelargi,  i.  e.  Ciconiae,  meaning 
storks  or  cranes,  a  kind  of  strolling  birds.  Rerum  Atticarum  scriptores 
de  Pelasgis  tradidere  Athenis  fuisse  Pelasgos,  qui  cum,  instar  avium 
quo  sors  vocaret  hue  atque  illuc  errabundi  com?nearant,  pro  Pelasgi, 
Pelargi,  i.  e.  Ciconice  vocarentur  ab  Atheniensibus.  It  is  from  this 
unsettled  kind  of  life,  and  from  the  radical  derivation  of  the  word  Pe- 
lasgi, that  the  erudite  Fromont  the  elder,  and  the  very  judicious  and 
learned  author  of  the  Mechanical  Formation  of  Languages,  make  the 
name  Pelasgi  synonimous  to  dispersi;  and  indeed  it  would  seem  by 
Strabo's  remarking  that  all  those  who  came  into  the  military  institution 
of  the  Pelasgi,  which  engaged  them  to  march  from  place  to  place, 
wherever  they  found  it  advantageous  to  take  party  as  auxiliaries,  that 
this  appellation  of  Pelasgi  was  rather  significative  of  their  profession  or 
state  of  life,  than  the  particular  name  of  a  tribe  or  nation.  From  all  this 
it  follows,  that  the  Pelasgi  were  of  all  others  the  people  who  had  the 
least  right  to  be  called  Settlers. 

One  point  relative  to  the  Pelasgi  at  which,  I  confess,  I  am  somewhat 
surprised,  is  the  great  consideration  they  are  held  in  by  some  modern 
writers  on  account  of  their  religious  maxims,  as  they  are  described  by 
Herodotus  in  the  following  passages,  by  which  the  learned  reader  will 
judge  whether  the  Pelasgi  deserve  to  be  extolled,  as  they  are  by  those 
writers,  for  their  manner  of  worship,  as  if  it  were  agreeable  to  the  pure 
patriarchal  religion :  "  Hos  itaque  ritus,  et  alios  praeterea  quos  referam, 
Grceci  sunt  ab  JEgyptiis  mutuati ;  sed  ut  Mercurii  statuam  facerent  por- 
recto  cum  veretro  non  ab  JEgyptiis,  sed  a  Pelasgis  didicerunt,  et  primi 
quidem  ex  omnibus  Graecis  Athenienses  acceperunt,  et  ab  his  deinceps 
alii :  nam  praestabant  apud  Grcecos  ea  tempestate  Athenienses,  in  quo- 
rum regione  permixti  Pelasgi  habitant,  ex  quo  cceperunt  pro  Grascis 
haberi.  Quisquis  Cabirorum  sacris  fuit  initiatus,  quae  Samothraces 
peragunt  a  Pelasgis  sumpta,  is,  o  vir,  quae  dico  intelligit.  Nam  Samo- 
thraciam  prius  incoluerunt  hi  Pelasgi  qui  cum  Atheniensibus  habitave- 
runtj  et  ab  illis  Samothraces  orgia  acceperunt."  It  seems  to  me  very 
extraordinary  that  those  writers  who  affect  to  extol  the  religion  of  the 
Pelasgi,  take  no  sort  of  notice  of  this  fine  sample  of  their  piety,  which 
they  communicated  to  the  Athenians  in  the  shameful  attitude  of  the  sta- 
tue of  their  god  Mercury,  no  more  than  of  their  horrid  Cabirian  myste- 
ries, of  which  they  were  the  authors,  according  to  the  above  account ; 
mysteries  which  not  only  encouraged  but  even  required  fratricide. 
Cabiros  autem  dum  Corybantes  vocant,  mortem  quoque  Cabiricam  an- 
nunciant.  Hi  enim  duo  fratricidte  sublatam  cistam,  in  qua  pudendum 
Dionysi  erat  repositum,  vexerunt  in  Hetruriam,  egregiarum  mercium 
mercatores.  Ibique  habitantes  exules,  venerabilem  pietatis  doctrinam, 
pudenda  cistamque  Hetruscis  colendam  commendarunt. — Clem.  Alex. 
Admon.  ad  Gent.  p.  12.     And  Firmianus  informs  us,  that  at  the  cele- 
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bration  of  those  Cabirian  and  Corybantian  rites,  it  was  required  that  two 
brothers  should  kill  a  third  brother,  and  to  the  end  that  this  pious  cere- 
mony should  not  be  profaned  by  being  made  known  to  the  public,  the 
two  parricide  brothers  were  to  consecrate  and  bury  the  murdered  body 
under  the  cliff  of  Mount  Olympus.  The  approvers  of  the  religion  of  the 
Pelasgi  must  have  taken  no  notice  of  those  horrors,  of  which  they  were 
the  first  inventors  among  the  Greeks,  by  the  account  of  Herodotus. — 
See  also  Gurtler.  1.  1.  c.  17.  s.  22,  23.  But  here  follows  the  passage,  in 
the  same  place  of  Herodotus,  which  is  strained,  and  indeed  it  must  be 
violently  strained,  to  found  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  primitive  religion 
of  the  Pelasgi  as  here  described ;  at  least  it  will  never  appear  from  it, 
that  their  manner  of  religious  worship  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Patriarchs,  who  worshipped  the  one  and  only  true  God ;  whereas  the 
Pelasgi  professed  at  all  times  a  plurality  of  Gods,  as  appears  by  this 
passage  of  Herodotus  which  here  followeth,  lib.  2  :  lidem  autem,  (Pe- 
lasgi) in  deorum  invocations  turn  omnia  immolabunt  (uti  ego  apud  Do- 
donam  audiendo  cognovi)  turn  nidli  deorum  aut  cognomen  aut  nomen 

imponebant,   quippe  quod  nondum  audiissent multo   deinde  pro- 

gressu  temporis  aliorum  deorum  nomina  audierunt  ex  JEgypto  allata, 
post  quos  diu  nomen  Dionysi  acceperunt.  Here  we  see  that  the  Pe- 
lasgi always  admitted  a  plurality  of  gods,  and  that  the  reason  why  they 
gave  them  no  particular  names  was  because  they  had  heard  of  no  such 
names  until  they  were  received  from  the  Egyptians.  It  is  well  known 
to  all  readers  of  antiquity  that  in  the  primitive  ages,  after  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  the  true  Deity  had  been  generally  swerved  from,  no  na- 
tion, not  even  the  Egyptians,  as  appears  from  the  first  book  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  knew  or  worshipped  any  other  gods  than  the  sun,  moon,  stars, 
and  the  four  elements ;  and  that  idolatry  was  not  in  practice  until  after- 
ages,  when  the  different  nations  began  to  deify  their  kings  and  illus 
trious  personages,  which  seems  to  have  had  its  first  rise  from  Egypt  and 
Phoenicia,  whence  it  first  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  preceding  passage ;  and  in  Greece  it  was  first  brought  to 
perfection  and  method  by  Hesiod  and  Homer,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Herodotus  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  following  words  :  Unde  autem 
singuli  deorum  extiterint,  an  cuncti  semper  fuerint,  aut  qua  specie, 
hactenus  ignoratum  est,  nisi  nuper  atque  heri,  ut  sic  dicam.  Nam 
Hesiodus  atque  Homerus  {quos  quadringentis  non  amplius  annis  ante 
me  opinor  extitisse)  fuere  qui  Grcecis  theogoniam  introduxerunt,  diis- 
que  et  cognomina,  et  honores,  et  diversa  sacrificia,  etfiguras  attribue- 
runt.  Here  we  see  no  particular  merit  can  be  derived  on  the  religion  of 
the  Pelasgi  from  their  observing  no  difference  of  sacrifices,  since  no 
such  difference  was  known  to  the  Greeks  before  Hesiod  and  Homer  had 
instructed  them  of  it. 

These  remarks  on  the  history  of  the  Pelasgi  I  have  made  with  a  view 
to  submit  them  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  author  of  the 
Remains  of  Japhet.  Far  from  being  disposed  to  derogate  in  the  least 
from'jthe  merit  of  his  work,  I  rather  should,  in  my  quality  of  a  mere 
Irishman  of  the  old  stock,  show  him  my  gratitude  for  his  zeal  in  assert- 
ing that  Patriarchal  genealogy  of  Milesius  which  our  bards  have  been 
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stout  enough  to  trace  up  to  our  first  fathers  through  the  plains  of  Senaar, 
mentioning  also  in  their  way  both  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  and  Moses, 
though  they  knew  not  one  step  of  that  dark  road,  no  more  than  Senaar 
and  these  personages,  until  they  had  learned  them  from  the  holy  scrip- 
tures.    As   to   this  erudite   author's   first  peopling  Ireland  from  the 
Scythian  countries  by  a  north-west  route,  I  must  take  leave  to  observe  to 
him,  that  it  manifestly  appears,  from  the  nature  of  the  Irish  language, 
that  Ireland  was  peopled  by  Celts  both  from  Gaul  and  Spain,  long  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  colony  brought  thither  by  Milesius ;  and  that  of 
the  Tuatha  de  Danain,  or  the  Dananian  tribes,  who  had  preceded  the 
Milesians,  the  only  Scythian  colonies  that  ever  came  to  Ireland  before 
the  Norwegians  or  Danes,  that  were  expelled  by  Brien  Boiroimhe  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.     I  am  not  interested  to  make  any  re- 
marks against  this  learned  author's  making  the  Britons  a  Gomerian  co- 
lony, and  bringing  them  by  sea  from  Greece,  though  a  great  deal  could 
be  said,  and  has  already  been  said  upon  good  grounds  by  several  learned 
writers  against  the  old  reveries  of  Jeffry  of  Monmouth,  who  first  pub- 
lished that  opinion,  whose  chief  materials  he  had  found  in  Nennius. 
But  if  he  means,  as  it  seems  he  does,  that  the  Britons,  ancestors  of  the 
Welch,  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Albion,  afterwards  called  Britain, 
he  will,. I  am  confident,  find  the  contrary  of  that  opinion  well  evinced  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  Preface,  where  it  is  proved,  both  by  good  au- 
thorities.and  what  may  be  called  living  evidences,  that  that  island  was 
peopled  before  them  by  the  Guidhelians  or  Celts  of  Gaul,  who  after- 
wards constituted  the  main  body  of  the  Irish  nation.    As  for  this  learned 
writer's  making  the  Irish  language  a  dialect  of  the  Scythian,  formed,  as 
he  says,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Irish  bards,  at  the  famous  school  on 
the  plains  of  Shinar  or  Senaar,  by  a  king  of  Scythia,  called  Feniusa 
Farsa,  son  of  Baath,  who  is  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Magog,  I  do  not 
conceive  how  he  can  reconcile  this  opinion  of  the  Irish  being  a  dialect  of 
the  Scythian  or  Magogian  language,  with  that  circumstance  he  mentions, 
p.  119,  "  that  it  is  called  Gaoidhealg,  from  its  first  professor  at  the  above 
school,  by  name  Gadel,  a  Gomerian,"  and  that  the  language  he  then 
spoke  and  -taught  as  an  usher  of  that  school  under  that  royal  school- 
master Feniusa  F'arsa,  grandson  of  Magog,  is  the  language  of  the  native 
Irish  to  this  day  ;  a  very  venerable  antiquity,  I  must  confess.     But  at  the 
same  time  I  cannot  but  regret  that  this  worthy  gentleman,  who  appears 
but  too  well  inclined  to  favour  the  antiquities  of  Ireland  and  Britain, 
did  not  consider  that  nothing  could  be  of  greater  prejudice  or  discredit 
to  them  than  asserting  those  fabulous  genealogies,  and  the  stories  of  the 
travels  of  the  supposed  leaders  and  chiefs  of  their  ancient  colonies,  such 
as  have  been  rejected  with  just  contempt  by  all  learned  nations,  first 
invented  in  Ireland  by  bards  and  romancers  after  they  came  to  some 
knowledge  both  of  the  sacred  writings  and  profane  histories ;  and  in 
Britain  by  Nennius  and  Jeffry  of  Monmouth,  as  above  observed.     The 
real  and  true  antiquities  of  Ireland  are  not  to  be  derived  from  any  other 
sources  than  our  authentic  annals,  such  as  those  of  Tighernach  of  Innis- 
fallen,  and  the  Chronicon  Scotorum,  and  a  few  others,  wherein  no  fabu- 
lous stories  are  taken  notice  of,  such  as  those  of  the  book   called 
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Leabher  Gabhala,  and  others  of  the  kind,  published  in  the  translation  of 
Doctor  Keating's  History,  which  he  never  intended  for  the  public,  but 
only  for  the  amusement  of  private  families;  a  translation  which  must 
have  been  intended  for  ridiculing  and  entirely  discrediting  the  Irish 
antiquities,  as  the  publisher  of  Clanrichard's  Memoirs  has  justly  ob- 
served in  his  erudite  preface.  The  other  repositories  of  the  true  Irish 
antiquities  are,  first  the  very  language  of  the  ancient  natives,  as  it  is  pre- 
served in  old  parchment  manuscripts ;  next  the  history  of  the  customs  or 
manners  of  these  same  ancient  natives,  inasmuch  as  the  surest  clue  for 
tracing  out  the  origin  of  nations  consists  both  in  their  language  and 
old  usages;  and  in  the  last  place,  the  ancient  names  of  tribes  and 
places,  by  which  the  origin  of  the  old  natives  may  likewise  be  pointed 
out. 

Now  remains  that  I  should  give  a  particular  account  of  the  sources 
and  authorities  from  which  the  following  Irish  Dictionary  hath  been  de- 
rived and  composed,  which  consist  not  only  in  different  vocabularies,  but 
also  in  a  good  number  of  the  best  and  most  ancient  Irish  manuscripts 
now  extant,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  title  page.  The  chief  vocabularies 
which  are  inserted  in  this  Dictionary  are  those  of  Lhuyd,  Plunket,  and 
Clery,  with  others  of  anonymous  authors,  besides  particular  collections 
of  words  taken  out  of  different  old  writings  by  persons  of  the  best  skill 
in  the  Irish  language,  with  whom  I  kept  a  correspondence  of  letters  for 
that  purpose  for  several  years.  The  manuscripts  out  of  which  I  have 
taken  a  great  number  of  words  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  vocabularies 
above  mentioned,  are  the  Annals  of  Tighernach,  of  Innisfallen,  those  called 
Chronicon  Scotorum,  and  that  great  and  voluminous  repository  of  the  old 
Irish  language,  called  Le<xI3a/i  6fie<xc,orthe  Speckled  Book  of  MacEagan, 
containing  a  great  collection  of  lives  of  saints  and  historical  tracts,  and 
whereof  my  copy  hath  been  written  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  as  appears  by  a  list  of  the  archbishops  of  Armagh  down  to  the 
writer's  time,  who  finishes  it  with  CQ<xol)f<\  QQac-Cf  malgoijb,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  that  see  an.  1165.  Another  very  ancient  parchment  manu- 
script entitled  pe;l;/ie  n<\  JM<xom,  or  the  Book  of  Vigils  and  Feasts  of 
Saints,  together  with  that  extensive  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  called  Vita  Tri- 
partita, written,  according  to  the  judicious  Colganus,  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century;  besides  another  Life  of  the  same  Saint,  written  by 
Fiechus,  one  of  his  earliest  disciples,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  the  Life  of  St.  Brigit,  composed  by  Broganus  about  the  year 
625,  as  is  solidly  proved  by  Colganus  in  his  Notes  on  that  Life.  The 
History  of  the  Wars  of  Thomond,  or  North  Munster,  written  in  a  very 
florid  and  copious  stile  by  John  Magrath  in  the  year  1459,  is  another 
great  repository  of  the  Irish  language,  which  is  often  quoted  in  this  Dic- 
tionary, to  whose  composition  several  other  manuscripts  and  printed 
books  have  also  contributed.  One  advantage  which  accrues  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Irish  language,  from  our  having  inserted  and  explained  in 
this  Dictionary  the  hard  words  that  occur  in  old  manuscripts  is,  that  it 
will  enable  all  readers  of  Irish  to  understand  such  manuscripts ;  what 
will  encourage  them  to  cultivate  that  ancient  language,  which  is  the  best 
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preserved  remains  of  the  old  Celtic  of  Gaul  and  Spain/  as  hath  been 
already  proved  by  several  reasons  and  authorities. 

But  before  we  have  finished  this  Preface,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ob- 
viate an  objection  that  might  possibly  be  made  against  our  opinion  of 
the  purity  of  the  Irish  dialect,  and  our  deriving  it  almost  entirely  from 
the  old  Celtic  of  Gaul,  or  rather  identifying  the  one  language  with  the 
other,  allowing  only  a  small  mixture  of  the  old  Spanish,  and  without 
taking  much  notice  of  any  mixtures  it  should  naturally  have  received 
from  the  two  Scythian  or  Scytho-German  colonies,  the  Dananians  and 
the  Scots,  which  we  acknowledge  not  only  to  have  been  mixed  with  the 
primitive  Irish,  but  also  to  have  obtained  sovereign  sway  amongst  them, 
at  least  in  the  northern  provinces.  This  objection,  which  indeed  carries 
a  plausible  appearance,  can,  notwithstanding,  be  obviated,  as  I  humbly 
think,  in  a  very  natural  manner;  by  which  it  will  appear  that  the  mix- 
ture which  the  primitive  language  of  the  main  body  of  the  old  Irish  na- 
tion, before  those  Scytho-German  colonies,  could  have  received  from 
their  dialects,  may  justly  be  esteemed  as  inconsiderable,  or  rather  almost 
as  a  mere  nothing,  as  that  which  may  be  thought  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Irish  of  all  our  manuscripts  written  from  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  English,  Welch,  and  Norman  colonies  in  Ireland,  down  to 
our  own  days :  manuscripts  which  shew  not  the  least  mixture  of  English. 
The  reason  is  very  plain  and  natural,  and  can  very  pertinently  be  ex- 
emplified and  confirmed  by  what  happened  in  Ireland  relative  to  the 
people  now  last  mentioned.  All  the  Celtic  nations,  as  may  clearly  be 
inferred  from  Caesar's  Account  of  his  Wars  with  the  Gauls,  Germans, 
and  Britons,  as  also  from  other  ancient  writers,  were  divided  at  all  times 
into  different  tribes  and  petty  sovereignties,  all  as  independent  of  each 
other  as  their  respective  forces  could  make  them,  almost  perpetually  in 
war  amongst  themselves,  at  least  in  one  part  or  other  of  the  same  nation, 
and  never  acknowledging  any  one  common  sovereign  or  monarch,  but 
when  they  all  judged  it  necessary  for  their  defence  against  a  common 
enemy  to  choose  a  supreme  commander  invested  with  all  civil  and  mili- 
tary power,  as  in  the  case  of  Cassivellanus :  "  Non  enim  unius  imperio 
regebantur  (says  Cambden)  sed,  ut  Gallia,  sic  quoque  Britannia  plures 
reges  habuit.  Utque  Gallia  in  rebus  difficilioribus  publicum  gentis 
concilium  egerunt,  et  unum  imperatorem  designarunt ;  idem  Britannos 
praestitisse  ex  his  Caesaris  verbis  elici  possit.  Summa  imperii  bellique 
administrandi  communi  concilio  permissa  est  Cassivillauno."  From 
this  political  constitution  of  all  the  Celtic  nations  it  naturally  followed, 
that  whenever  an  adventuring  party  of  strangers  came  into  a  Celtic 
country,  they  could  never  fail  of  being  well  received  by  one  tribe  or 
other  of  the  nation,  who  employed  them  as  their  auxiliaries  against  those 
of  their  neighbours  with  w7hom  they  had  any  quarrel ;  and  in  proportion 
as  those  auxiliaries  helped  the  natives  to  weaken  each  other  by  their 
quarrels,  so  they  themselves  gained  ground  and  strength  from  day  to 
day,  until  they  reduced,  at  long  run5  the  silly  warring  tribes  under  their 
own  sway.  And  as  such  foreign  adventurers  and  sea-rovers  from  the 
northern  parts  always  came  in  small  numbers  and  parties,  without 
charging  their  leather  boats  and  small  vessels  with  women,  so  they  were 
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under  the  necessity  of  begging  wives  from  the  natives  of  the  countries 
they  were  received  in :  an  instance  of  which  fact  Beda  gives  (Hist.  Eccl. 
c.  1.)  in  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Scandinavian  Picts  got 
wives  from  the  Irish  Scots,  who  certainly  were  their  countrymen,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  proper  names  of  the  chiefs  or  petty  kings  of  both  people, 
and  from  several  other  arguments.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this 
mixture  and  alliance  of  these  new  adventuring  people  with  the  old  na- 
tives of  the  country  was,  that  they,  or  at  least  their  children,  lost  their 
own  original  language,  and  spoke  no  other  than  that  of  the  nation  they 
mixed  with ;  which  was  exactly  the  case  with  the  first  English  settlers 
in  Ireland,  who  soon  became  mere  Irishmen  in  their  language  and  man- 
ners, so  as  to  have  entirely  disused  the  English,  and  spoke  nothing  but 
Irish :  a  circumstance  which  made  the  English  government  think  proper 
to  oblige  them  to  return  to  the  use  of  the  English  language,  and  disuse 
the  Irish,  under  certain  penalties  specified  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in 
whose  preamble  it  is  observed  that  those  English  planters  were  become 
more  mere  Irish  than  the  very  natives  of  the  old  sort ;  ipsis  Hibernis 
Hiberniores.  These  arguments,  I  flatter  myself,  will  sufficiently  obviate 
and  annihilate  all  the  force  of  the  above-mentioned  objection ;  especially 
in  the  eyes  of  all  those  who  will  have  read  and  considered  the  examples 
and  proofs  produced  by  Monsieur  Bulet  in  his  Dissertations,  where  he 
shews,  by  solid  reasons  and  plain  evidences,  that  the  Gauls  preserved 
their  old  language  under  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  and  for  a  long  time 
after  the  northern  people,  Goths,  Burgundians,  and  Franks,  had  settled 
among  them ;  and  that  it  was  in  Charlemagne's  time  they  began  to  mix 
it  with  broken  Latin. 

The  author  of  the  Remains  of  Japhet  thinks  his  system  of  deriving 
the  Irish  language  from  the  Scythian,  or  rather  identifying  the  one  with 
the  other,  is  very  clearly  and  effectually  confirmed  by  Colonel  Grant's 
explication  of  an  inscription  found  on  the  reverse  of  a  Siberian  medal,  of 
which  that  officer  gives  a  copy  in  a  French  Memoir  addressed  to  Mon- 
sieur De  Lisle,  a  French  envoy  or  resident  at  the  court  of  Petersburg. 
Colonel  Grant,  by  his  explication  of  that  inscription,  published  in  the 
Remains  of  Japhet,  pretends  that  the  characters  and  words  inscribed  on 
that  medal  are  all  mere  Irish,  delivered  partly  in  abbreviations,  and 
partly  in  entire  words.  I  have  long  examined  and  pored  over  that  in- 
scription, as  published  in  the  now-mentioned  work,  and  can  declare  to 
the  public,  with  full  assurance  and  knowledge  of  the  matter,  that  it  con- 
tains no  more  of  Irish  characters  or  words,  either  entire  or  abbreviated, 
than  it  does  of  Greek  or  English,  or  any  other  language  I  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with.  And  further,  that  that  officer's  Irish  explanation  of  the 
Tartarian  words  Artugon,  Schugo-  Teugan,  Tangara,  not  only  is  vio- 
lently strained,  but  also  shows  very  clearly  that  he  had  but  a  very  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  Irish  language,  and  none  at  all  of  its  ortho- 
graphy ;  a  fact  which  appears  throughout  his  whole  Memoir.  And  for 
a  more  evincing  proof  of  this  fact,  I  can,  with  good  authority,  inform  the 
public  that  that  officer  acknowledged  to  a  worthy  person  of  the  fairest 
character,  both  in  his  public  office  and  private  life,  in  this  capital,  that 
he  could  not  read  the  Irish  language  in  its  old  and  common  letters  or 
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types,  either  in  print  or  manuscript.  This  he  could  not  avoid  acknow- 
ledging, being  put  to  the  trial  by  the  person  I  mean,  with  whom  he  had 
a  friendly  intimacy,  and  from  whose  mouth  I  have  received  this  anec- 
dote. All  this  serves  to  shew  us  how  dangerous  it  is  to  grasp  at  every 
appearance  of  an  argument  for  supporting  a  favourite  opinion.  To  me 
it  is  really  inconceivable  why  the  author  of  the  Remains  of  Japhet  so 
earnestly  insists  on  deriving  the  Irish  and  their  language  from  the  Scy- 
thians or  Magogians,  while  he  asserts  that  the  Britons  and  their  dialect 
proceeded  from  the  Gomerians ;  though  he  brings  them  from  Greece,  a 
country  which  he  mentions  in  several  places  to  have  been  first  peopled 
by  Javan  and  his  posterity,  agreeable  to  Josephus  and  the  authors  of  the 
Universal  History ;  and  yet  as  often  represents  its  most  ancient  inhabi- 
tants as  Gomerians  or  descendants  of  Gomer.  The  close  and  abundant 
affinity,  or  rather  identity,  in  many  instances,  so  remarkable  between  the 
Irish  and  Welch  dialects,  proves  to  a  demonstration  that  both  people 
proceeded  from  the  same  country  or  the  same  nation,  in  times  later,  by 
many  ages,  than  the  epoch  of  the  separation  of  the  Gomerians  and  Ma- 
gogians ;  and  as  we  are  assured  by  Tacitus  that  the  language  and  man- 
ners of  the  Britons  agreed  with  those  of  the  Gauls  in  his  time,  it  evi- 
dently follows,  from  the  close  affinity  or  agreement  between  the  Irish  and 
Welch  dialects,  joined  to  this  testimony  of  Tacitus,  that  both  people 
were  inhabitants  of  Gaul  immediately  before  they  passed  over  to  the 
British  isles ;  and  no  good  author  ever  advanced  that  the  Gauls  were 
Magogians  or  Scythians.  If  we  should  say,  with  this  learned  author, 
that  this  close  agreement  between  the  Irish  and  Welch  dialects  hath  pro- 
ceeded from  the  supposed  sameness  of  the  dialects  of  the  first  descen- 
dants of  Gomer  and  Magog;  by  the  same  reason  we  must  conclude,  that 
the  dialects  of  any  other  two  different  people  descended  from  any  two 
sons  of  Japhet,  Sem,  or  Cham,  should  keep  as  close  an  affinity  with  each 
other  to  the  present  time,  as  the  Irish  and  Welch  dialects  mutually  pre- 
serve in  our  days.  But  this  conclusion  is  very7  far  from  being  verified  by 
experience,  nor  is  it  natural  or  agreeable  to  reason  that  it  should.  The 
difference  or  alteration  wrought  in  the  dialects  of  any  two  tribes  who 
proceeded  separately  from  the  same  country  or  nation  with  which  it  once 
made  but  one  and  the  same  people,  is  owing  partly  to  the  difference  of 
their  climates,  which  having  naturally  an  influence  on  their  organs  of 
speech  and  their  imaginations,  causes  a  like  difference  in  their  pronun- 
ciation, and  consequently  in  their  language ;  and  partly  to  the  new  dif- 
ferent names  they  must  give  the  new  objects  they  meet  with  both  in  their 
travels  and  the  countries  they  fix  in  ;  besides  the  new  names  and  terms 
belonging  to  the  different  trades,  arts,  or  sciences  they  may  happen  to 
invent  or  discover  in  process  of  time,  or  regarding  their  different  ways  of 
life :  all  which  names  and  terms  must  naturally  be  different  in  all  diffe- 
rent dialects.  Now  all  those  alterations,  together  with  what  may  pro- 
ceed from  mixtures  of  words  borrowed  from  other  people  in  course  of 
time,  must  always  be  proportionable  to  the  space  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  first  separation  of  those  two  tribes  or  colonies  from  the 
same  common  country  or  stock,  with  which  they  once  constituted  but 
one  and  the  same  nation :   so  that  the  difference  of  their   dialects  is 
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necessarily  in  a  direct  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  time  elapsed  since  their 
separation,  and  consequently  their  affinity  must  always  be  in  an  inverse 
ratio  of  that  same  space  of  time.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  if  we  com- 
pare any  three  or  more  dialects  of  the  Celtic  nations  with  each  other,  the 
two  whose  dialects  have  preserved  the  closest  affinity  are  those  whose 
separation  from  each  other  has  been  most  recent ;  allowances  being 
made  for  their  situations  and  difference  of  climate.  And  if  a  just  pro- 
portion could  be  struck  out  between  the  respective  affinities  of  the  dia- 
lects of  any  two  different  people  with  the  dialect  of  any  third  separate 
people ;  the  quantity  or  space  of  the  time  elapsed  since  their  respective 
separations  from  that  third  tribe  may  be  determined  in  some  manner ; 
not  indeed  with  precision,  but  so  as  to  leave  it  unfixed  within  the  com- 
pass of  some  fewr  centuries.  Thus  if  we  should  suppose  that  the  affinity 
of  the  dialect  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  with  the  Irish  language 
may  be  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one  with  the  affinity  between  the  Welch 
dialect  and  the  same  Irish  language ;  then,  if  no  allowances  or  deduc- 
tions should  be  made  with  regard  to  climate,  situation,  or  other  circum- 
stance, the  quantity  of  the  time  elapsed  since  the  separation  of  the 
Welch  and  the  Irish,  should  be  in  the  same  ratio  of  three  to  one  with 
the  space  of  time  elapsed  from  the  separation  of  the  Highlanders  from 
the  Irish ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  this  last  space  should  be  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  three  to  one  with  the  former.  Now,  as  it  is  known  from 
the  Irish  Annals  that  the  separation  of  the  Highland  Scots  from  the 
Irish  began  in  the  year  503,  and  that  they  continued  to  increase  their 
numbers  from  Ireland  during  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  we 
may,  by  taking  a  medium,  fix  their  entire  separation  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century ;  that  is  to  say  about  a  little  more  than  one  thousand 
years  since.  This  computation,  if  we  should  exactly  conform  to  the 
above  proportion,  would  throw  back  the  separation  of  the  Irish  from  the 
Welch  on  the  continent  of  Gaul,  to  the  term  of  three  thousand  years. 
But  as  their  climates  and  their  situations  for  preserving  their  respective 
languages  in  the  British  Isles,  are  not  very  different,  we  may,  with  a 
good  face  of  certainty,  supposing  always  the  above  proportion  of  affini- 
ties, refer  their  separation  to  some  epoch  between  2300  and  2600  years 
backward  of  our  time;  so  as  it  may  be  about  eight  hundred  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ :  a  very  inconsiderable  antiquity  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  separation  of  the  Gomerians  and  Magogians. 

For  a  conclusion  of  this  Preface,  I  have  one  remark  to  add,  which 
tends  to  shew  the  perfection  and  politeness,  as  well  as  the  antiquity  of 
the  Irish  language.  It  consists  in  this  one  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  before  the  Irish  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  or  Christian 
morals,  their  language  had  words  for  all  moral  duties  and  virtues,  and 
their  opposite  vices  or  sins ;  nay,  and  for  those  acts  which  are  called 
theological  virtues,  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  whose  Irish  names  are 
Cfiejbjom,  boc<ty*,  g/^b,  all  three  mere  original  Irish  words,  such  as  no 
language  can  want.  The  Irish  names  of  the  seven  mortal  sins,  udtb<X/i, 
f<X]nt,  b;tú;jr,  cj\<xOf,  ceding,  j:0/im<xb,  lejj-ge,  are  of  the  same  nature, 
as  well  as  those  in  which  are  expressed  the  ten  commandments,  the  four 
cardinal  virtues,  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  seven  corporal 
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and  seven  spiritual  works  of  mercy  or  piety,  and  the  twelve  fruits  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  —  Galat.  5.  22.  Not  one  of  all  those  names  having  the 
least  resemblance  in  radical  structure  to  the  Scriptural  Latin  words  of 
the  same  signification,  excepting  Cfie;beam,  which  I  have  demonstrated 
above,  and  in  the  note  at  the  word  o;j:^;on  in  the  Dictionary,  to  be  an 
original  Celtic  word,  and  that  upon  whose  root,  which  is  c/ie}b,  the 
Latin  credo  was  formed.  All  this  plainly  shows  that  the  Druids,  who 
were  the  doctors  of  morality  and  religious  discipline  among  the  Celts, 
and  particularly  in  Ireland,  Avere  a  learned  body  of  people,  and  fully  in- 
structed of  all  moral  duties  and  virtues.  For  the  Irish  language  could 
not  have  words  for  objects  or  ideas  that  were  unknown  to  the  Irish 
Druids  and  the  rest  of  their  nation.  Of  the  same  genuine  stock  of  the 
old  Iberno-Celtic,  are  the  names  of  penitential  works,  tj\0fc<x,  bé;/ic, 
u/irxvjte,  i.  e.fast,  alms,  and  prayers;  though  the  first  is  of  a  radical 
identity  with  the  Qpr\aKzia  of  the  Greek,  in  the  compound  word  tOsXo- 
OpriGKaia,  which  expresses  the  same  thing  as  the  Irish  compound  to;l- 
tj\0fc<\,  voluntary  fast.  Caesar's  remark  that  the  Gauls  went  over  to 
Britain  for  perfecting  themselves  in  the  Druidish  discipline,  shews  that 
the  Druids  who  belonged  to  the  colonies  that  passed  over  from  Gaul  to 
the  British  Isles,  carried  with  them,  and  preserved  in  those  remote  re- 
cesses, the  original  doctrine  of  morality,  possibly  the  same  that  had  been 
handed  down  to  them  from  the  Patriarchal  times.  And  if  those  Gauls 
who  went  to  Britain  for  that  purpose,  had  passed  over  to  Ireland  to  be 
instructed  by  the  Irish  Druids,  it  is  quite  agreeable  to  reason  to  think 
that  they  would  have  found  the  primitive  traditions  still  better  preserved 
amongst  them  than  among  the  Britons,  who  left  the  continent  of  Gaul 
much  later  than  the  Guidhelian  Irish.  Another  short,  but  curious  re- 
mark to  be  made  on  the  Irish  language  is,  that  though  it  be  not  com- 
mon in  the  other  European  languages,  nor  indeed  does  it  seem  natural, 
that  monosyllabic  words  should  be  expressive  of  complex  ideas,  yet  the 
Iberno-Celtic  dialect  abounds  with  such  monosyllabics.  For  instance, 
this  one  syllable  m<vjg  conveys  at  once  a  complex  of  all  the  different 
ideas  of  a  stern  and  proud  attitude  of  a  person's  head  and  face,  with  a??, 
affected  air  of  the  countenance. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  some  account  of  the  origin  and  antiquity  of 
the  use  of  letters  in  Ireland,  would  be  very  pertinent  at  the  head  of  an 
Irish  Dictionary.  But  as  that  subject,  and  the  inquiry  that  should  at- 
tend it,  would  require  an  extensive  dissertation  to  set  it  in  its  due  light, 
I  have  reserved  it  for  another  work,  which,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  might 
in  a  short  time  be  made  ready  for  the  Press.  It  is  just  to  inform  the 
reader,  who  will  doubtless  take  notice  of  several  instances  of  repetitions 
of  the  same  words  in  different  writings  throughout  this  Dictionary,  that 
such  repetitions  proceed  partly  from  the  difference  of  pronunciation  in 
the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  and  partly  from  the  substitution  of  com- 
mutable  vowels  and  consonants  indifferently  for  each  other.  I  have  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Harris's  example  in  his  edition  of  Sir  James  Ware's  works, 
by  inserting,  in  an  alphabetical  order  in  the  Irish  Dictionary,  the  names 
of  the  old  families  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  territories  they  anciently  pos- 
sessed, but  in  a  more  ample  manner  than  Mr.  Harris  has  done.     The 
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abbreviations  used  in  the  Dictionary  are  explained  at  the  heel  of  this 
Preface.  I  would  recommend  to  those  who  would  be  desirous  to  con- 
ceive at  once  a  general  notion  of  the  nature  and  radical  constitution  of 
the  Irish  language,  to  begin  with  reading  successively  the  Remarks  pre- 
fixed in  the  Dictionary  before  every  one  of  the  seventeen  letters  of  the 
Irish  alphabet. 

P.  S. — The  author  of  the  following  work  having  forgot  to  account  in 
hís  Preface  for  the  plain  affinity  observable  in  many  instances  throughout 
the  Dictionary  between  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon  words  of  the  same  signi- 
fication, he  now  thinks  fit  to  offer  as  his  humble  opinion,  that  that  affinity 
may,  for  the  greater  part,  be  rationally  derived  from  the  radical  agree- 
ment which  originally  subsisted  between  all  the  dialects  of  the  Celtic 
nations,  and  more  especially  between  those  of  the  Gauls,  Germans,  Ita- 
lians, Spaniards,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles :  a  fact  whereof 
Cluverius  has  alleged  many  such  proofs,  as  may  be  esteemed  living  evi- 
dences, in  his  Germ.  Antiq.,  1.1.  c.  5,  6,  7,  8.  And  though  it  hath 
been  observed  in  the  Preface  that  the  mixture  introduced  into  the  pri- 
mitive Irish  language,  which  was  the  original  Celtic  of  Gaul,  from  the 
dialects  of  the  Scytho-German  colonies  that  mixed  with  the  Guidhelians, 
who  were  the  old  natives  of  Ireland,  should  be  esteemed  very  incon- 
siderable for  the  reasons  therein  alleged ;  yet  the  author  did  not  mean  to 
deny  or  doubt  but  that  several  words  of  those  Scytho-German  dialects 
might  have  crept  into  the  Guidhelian  language,  and  many  more  of  the 
Germano-Belgic  dialects  of  those  several  tribes  of  Belgians  whom  the 
Irish  called  Clúnnd-Oolj,  or  p;/i-Dol£,  i.  e.  Viri  Belgii,  who  were 
mixed  with  the  old  inhabitants  in  the  different  provinces  of  Ireland, 
where  they  even  obtained  sovereign  sway  for  many  centuries,  especially 
in  Leinster  and  Connaught,  in  which  latter  province  they  maintained 
their  sovereignty  to  the  end  of  the  third  century. 
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H.  and  Heb.  for  Hebraice  ;  Old  Parch,  for  Parchment ;  L.  and  Lat 
for  Latine;  PL  for  Plunket,  and  CI.  for  Clery ;  Gr.  for  Greece;  Ant. 
Membr.  for  Antiqua  Membrana;  W.  and  Wei.  for  Welch,  and  S.  W. 
for  South  Welch,  N.  W.  for  North  Welch;  dim.  for  diminutive;  pi.  for 
plural;  Q.  for  queer e ;  i.  e.  for  id  est ;  ex.  for  example;  Ir.  for  Irish; 
vid.  for  vide;  sup.  for  supra;  qd.  vid.  for  quod  vide ;  Brit,  for  British; 
Syr.  for  Syriac;  Hisp.  for  Hispanic e ;  Belg.  for  Belgice;  Gall,  for 
Gallice;  Dan.  for  Danish;  Germ,  for  Germanice ;  S.  for  Saint;  gen. 
for  genitive;  Goth,  for  Gothice ;  Teut.  for  Teutonice;  Cantab,  for 
Cantabrice;  Chal.  for  Chaldaice;  N.  B.  for  notabene;  Sc.  for  Scotch; 
an.  for  a/mo;  Sax.  for  Saxonice;  Ang.  Sax.  for  Anglo-Saxon;  C<xjij\. 
Cftojfib.  for  C<xjt/ie;m  #  Cbo;;ibe<xlb<x;  j ;  Z.  Z?.  and  Leabh.  Br.  for 
J~e<\ba/t  O/ieac  C0;c  tfobgcvjn,  or  Mac-Egan's  Speckled  Book;  compar. 
and  comp.  for  comparative ;  gen.  for  genitive;  Brog.  and  Brogan.  for 
Broganus;  col.  for  column;  p.  and  pag.  for  page;  c.  and  ch.  for  c/iap- 
ier/  v.  for  verse;  t.  and  tit.  for  title;  vit.  for  pito. 
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The  letter  A  is  the  first  in  the  alphabets  of  almost  all  languages, 
though  our  ancient  historians  inform  us,  as  O'Flaherty,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  the  book  of  Lecan,  observes,  that  the  old  Irish  like  the  ^Ethio- 
pians or  Abyssines  began  their  alphabet  with  the  letter  0,  and  therefore 
the  Irish  called  it  bzt-lajf-n)On  from  its  three  first  letters  b,  I,  n.  How- 
ever, in  imitation  of  other  learned  languages,  and  particularly  the  Latin, 
whose  alphabet  was  introduced  into  Ireland  by  the  first  missionaries  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  modern  Irish  thought  proper  to  begin  their 
alphabet  with  ti.  This  letter  is  one  of  the  five  vowels  (called  cú;£ 
jata;be  in  Irish)  and  is  pronounced  broad,  like  aw  in  English.  It 
is  distinguished  by  the  appellative  of  <vjtm,  which  seems  to  signify  strictly 
and  properly  the  palm  tree,  called  palma  nobilis,  and  therefore  deserves 
precedency ;  although  Mr.  Flaherty,  notwithstanding  the  affinity  of  the 
words  <xjlm  and  palma,  interprets  it  the  fir  tree,  Lat.  abies.  It  is  not 
unlike  the  Hebrew  K  and  the  Chaldean  and  Greek  a.  By  our  Gram- 
marians it  is  ranked  among  the  leútan-gutajbe,  or  broad  vowels ; 
and  in  our  old  manuscripts  we  find  <x,  o  and  a  written  indifferently  one 
for  the  other,  as  in  <\%<Xf,  oc<\f,  <xgu/~,  and  :  as  also  in  béa/t,  béo/i,  béu/i 
a  tear,  &c.  thus  among  the  iEolians  we  find  o  written  for  a,  as  arpoTog  for 
GTpciTog,  an  army,  ovw  for  avu),  meaning  over  or  above,  and  the  Latins 
have  imitated  them,  saying  domo  from  the  Greek  dafiw,  to  tame,  or 
subdue ;  as  also  Fovius  for  Fabius,  according  to  Festus,  and  forreus 
for  farreus. 

u  was  sometimes  written  for  the  ecx  of  the  moderns,  as  bug  for 
bea  j,  good,  &c.  it  begins  all  those  diphthongs  which  in  Irish  are  called 
77<x  ce;tfte  bamaricojU,  or  the  four  aphthongs,  viz.  <xo,  d.07,  <v/,  die. 
Note  that  <xo  (which  is  a  modern  aphtbong,  as  is  the  triphthong  <xo;,  and 
is  substituted  instead  of  <xe  and  oe  used  by  our  old  writers)  is  pronounced 
broad  like  e  long,  or  the  Latin  oe,  as  in  the  words  fixo  jal,  an  age,  Lat. 
sceculum,  and  <X0f,  age,  lat.  cetas.  The  triphthong  <xoj  is  pronounced 
like  ee  in  the  English  words  been,  keen,  Sec.  but  more  nearly  like  u;  in  the 
Irish,  for  which  it  has  been  substituted  by  the  moderns.  It  is  an  inflection 
of  <xo  and  formed  directly  from  it,  as  from  m<xol,  bald,  comes  n)<xo;l  and 
maojle,  bald  and  baldness;  f<xop.,  baO/i,  produce  also  f<\oj]\,  b<xo;/t,  &c. 
so  that  the  Irish  triphthong  in  general  is  formed  by  adding  an  ;  to  the 
diphthong,  and  thus  serves  to  express  the  genitive  case  and  other  inflec- 
tions of  the  same  word,  as  <xoj  from  <xo,  eo;  from  eo,  )<xj  from  j<x,  ]U) 
from  ;u,  and  u<X)  from  a<x.  Analagous  to  the  genius  of  the  Irish  language 
in  this  manner  of  inflecting  the  diphthong  into  triphthongs,  it  is  obser- 
vable in  the  Ionic  inflections  of  nouns  that  they  frequently  use  010  for  ou 
in  the  genitive  case :  and  nothing  more  common  in  the  Greek  language 
than  a  vowel  extraordinary,  and  sometimes  two,  added  in  the  beginning, 
middle  or  end  of  words,  that  they  may  sound  the  sweeter,  or  that  the 
verse  may  flow  the  more  pompous  and  musical.  Thus,  for  one  example 
amongst  many,  the  Phoenician  tribe,  who  are  called  Gephyrai  in  the 
Latin  edition  of  Herodotus,  are  written   Fecpvpaioi.  in  his  Greek  origi- 
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nal,  1.  5.  c.  57,  58.  So  that  if  we  would  compare  both  languages  toge- 
ther, we  should  find  much  a  greater  number  of  such  inflections  and  vari- 
ations in  the  Greek,  than  in  the  Irish.  And  they  are  the  less  puzzling 
in  the  latter,  as  the  three  vowels  are  all  pronounced  with  one  breath  and 
in  one  syllable,  and  as  no  vowel  but  the  j  is  added  to  the  diphthong  to 
form  the  triphthong. 

But  this  singularity  seems  peculiar  to  the  Irish  language,  that  no  two 
or  three  vowels  joined  to  each  other  in  the  same  word,  can  form  two 
different  syllables.  For  which  reason  our  bards  or  versificators  who 
frequently  wanted '  to  stretch  out  words  by  multiplying  their  syllables, 
according  to  the  exigency  of  their  rhymes,  devised  the  method  of  throw- 
ing in  between  the  two  vowels  an  adventitious  consonant  (generally  a  b 
or  g  aspirated  by  b)  in  order  to  stretch  and  divide  the  two  vowels  into 
two  different  syllables.  And  as  this  consonant  was  quite  foreign  to  the 
natural  frame  of  the  word,  so  it  entirely  corrupted  and  disguised  its  radi- 
cal formation  and  structure.  It  must  be  confessed  this  method  has  the 
sanction  of  a  respectable  antiquity,  and  is  countenanced  by  examples,  if 
not  precedents,  not  only  in  the  Welch  or  old  British  language,  but  even 
in  the  Greek,  wherein  the  iEolic  digamma  (which  is  the  v  consonant,  and 
was  pronounced  by  the  Colics,  as  it  is  still  by  the  Germans,  like/)  was 
inserted  when  two  vowels  met  together.  For  example,  the  word  Jaones 
was  pronounced  Javones  or  rather  Jafones,  and  Jaon  changed  into  Ja- 
von,  &c.  vid.  Stillingfleet  Origin,  p.  560.  Thus  also  an  adventitious  d 
is  inserted  between  two  vowels  in  many  Latin  words,  both  to  distinguish 
the  syllables  and  prevent  a  hiatus,  particularly  in  compounds  whose  first 
part  consists  of  the  iterative  particle  re  while  the  following  part  begins 
with  a  vowel,  as  in  the  words  redarguo,  redeo,  redigo,  redimo,  redinte- 
gratio,  &c.  but  certain  it  is,  notwithstanding  these  examples  or  prece- 
dents, that  this  rule,  together  with  another  devised  in  like  manner  by  our 
bards  or  rhymers,  I  mean  that  which  is  called  c<xol  lecaol,  <x%af  Lecxtan 
le  Leat<xn,  has  been  wofully  destructive  to  the  original  and  radical  purity 
of  the  Irish  language.  This  latter  rule  (much  of  a  more  modern  inven- 
tion than  the  former,  for  our  old  manuscripts  shew  no  regard  to  it) 
imports  and  prescribes  that  the  two  vowels  thus  forming,  or  contributing 
to  form  two  different  syllables  by  the  interposition  of  a  consonant,  whe- 
ther such  a  consonant  be  adventitious  to,  or  originally  inseparable  from 
the  radical  formation  of  the  word,  should  both  be  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion or  class  of  either  broad  or  small  vowels  :  and  this  without  any  regard 
to  the  primitive  elementary  structure  of  the  word.  So  that  if  the  vowel 
preceding  the  consonant  should  originally  happen  to  be  of  the  class  of 
broad  vowels  <x,  o,  u,  while  the  vowel  following  the  same  consonant 
should  be  of  the  class  of  the  small  vowels  e,  ;,  or  vice  versa :  in  that 
case,  the  vowel  preceding  the  consonant  being  of  a  different  class  from 
that  which  follows  it,  must  either  be  struck  out  entirely,  to  make  room 
for  a  vowel  of  the  same  class  with  the  following,  (for  it  is  the  vowel  fol- 
lowing the  consonant  that  commands  the  change  in  the  preceding,  with- 
out being  subjected  to  any  in  itself,)  or  else  another  adventitious  vowel 
must  be  placed  after  it  of  the  same  class  with  the  subsequent. 

I  shall  instance  only  in  two  words  amongst  many  others,  both  to  illus- 
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trate  those  two  rules  by  way  of  exemplification,  arid  to  shew  how  preju- 
dicial they  naturally  must  have  been  to  the  primitive  purity  of  the  Irish 
language,  by  changing,  corrupting,  and  metamorphosing  a  great  number 
of  its  words  from  their  original  and  radical  structure.  I  shall  first  ex- 
emplify in  the  Irish  word  3^tt>  a  Gaul ;  pi.  Jajll,  Gauls ;  which  are  the 
Celtic  words  upon  which  the  Latin  words  Gallus,  Galli,  have  been 
formed.  Nothing  more  evident  from  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the 
Irish  nation,  than  that  the  national  name  of  the  first  Celts  who  came  to 
Ireland  (whether  they  arrived  there  immediately  from  Gaul,  or  rather 
after  remaining  for  some  tract  of  time  in  the  greater  British  isle,  as 
Mr.  Lhuyd  gives  good  grounds  to  think)  was  3<xll  in  the  singular  and 
3<xjtl  in  the  plural ;  and  that  their  language  was  called  Galic  or  Gailic  : 
though  it  is  equally  certain  this  same  national  name  of  J<xlt,  and  Jajlt  in 
the  plural  was  afterwards  applied  by  the  old  natives  to  other  colonies 
that  followed  these  primitive  Celts  into  that  island  from  different  parts 
of  the  continent,  and  even  to  the  English  adventurers  whom  they  called 
Clarwa  3<*H*  as  weM  as  Sag^ciZKXjc  :  which  must  have  proceeded  both 
from  their  having  forgot  their  own  origin,  on  account  of  the  change  of 
their  national  name  from  Jajtl  into  Joijbjl,  &c.  and  also  from  the 
knowledge  they  traditionally  preserved  of  the  Gaulish  nation,  of  its  great 
extent,  as  well  as  of  its  vicinity  with  the  British  isles  :  all  which  circum- 
stances occasioned  that  the  generality  of  the  old  Irish  Celts  and  Celtibe- 
rians,  who  probably  were  the  first  planters  of  Ireland,  imagined  that  the 
strangers  who  came  amongst  them  from  time  to  time,  whether  imme- 
diately from  Britain  or  otherwise,  must  have  originally  proceeded  from 
Gaul.  Now,  the  Irish  bards  or  rhymers  wanting  to  stretch  out  this  mo- 
nosyllable 3<x;ll  into  two  syllables,  to  serve  the  exigency  of  their  verses 
and  rythmical  measures,  have  first  formed  it  into  3<xbjtl  agreeably  to  the 
former  of  the  two  rules  now  mentioned,  and  when  the  second  rule  caol 
le  c<xol,took  place,  it  required  that  an  ;  or  an  e  should  be  thrown  in  before 
the  consonant  b,  by  which  means  it  turned  out  'g&fojli  or  Joiebjll  instead 
of  its  simple  original  formation  3<vjll.  So  likewise  the  word  Júl/jc  or 
3<v/tjc  meaning  the  Celtibernian  language  was  changed  into  3<*J"MjC 
or  Jaeb;l;c  genit.  3<xebjljce  or  3<*.e-bjlge,  from  which  last  spelling 
it  has  been  changed  by  our  modern  Grammarians  into  5<*0bd.jljc,  genit. 
3^ob<x;lge,  by  the  unnatural  substitution  of<xo  instead  of  the  <xe  or  oe 
of  the  ancients,  absolutely  ordering  that  we  should  pronounce  their  <xo 
just  as  we  do  oe  in  the  Latin  word  Caelum. 

Jujbjll,  another  writing  of  the  same  word,  meaning  the  Irish 
people,  and  Jujbjtjc  their  language,  are  found  in  some  Irish  manu- 
scripts of  good  antiquity,  from  which  the  moderns,  by  abusively  substi- 
tuting <X0)  instead  of  u;,  though  carrying  no  other  sound,  have  turned 
these  words  in  Jaojbjll  and  gaobjl/c,  genit.  JúOjbjlje,  which  is  the 
gothic  and  uncouth  shape,  in  which,  to  conform  with  the  modern  ortho- 
graphy, I  must  let  it  stand,  in  the  very  frontispiece  of  my  Dictionary. 
I  have  just  hinted  that  3uJkjll  and  "£'JL]i>jljc  is  not  to  be  counted  a 
modern  manner  of  writing  these  wrords;  which  truth  is  confirmed  by 
Welch  manuscripts  of  respectable  antiquity,  wherein  the  Irish  are  called 
Guydhill  and    sometimes  Guydilod,   and  their  language    Guydhilec. 
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Apropos  to  this  writing  of  the  Welch,  I  cannot  but  observe  by-the-by 
that  it  hence  appears  this  old  nation  must  have  always  judged  the  primi- 
tive Irish  and  the  Gauls  to  be  originally  one  and  the  same  people,  inas- 
much as  we  find  in  Mr.  Lhuyd's  Archaeologia  (comparat.  etymol.  p.  23. 
col.  3.)  that  the  Welch  or  old  Britons  interpreted  in  their  language  the  La- 
tin word  Gallus  or  Gallicus  by  Guydhileg,  a  word  which  is  plainly  and 
literally  of  the  same  formation  with  those  whereby  they  distinguished  the 
Irish  people  and  their  language.  Before  I  have  done  with  the  words 
3<v/tl  and  Jaljc,  3<x;t;c,  or  JaeljC,  I  think  it  pertinent  to  remark,  that 
notwithstanding  the  complex  and  inform  shape  of  the  words  J<xjb;l, 
3aeb;l,  Jao;b;l,  and  Jajbjljc,  g<xeb;l/c,  J<xo)b;l;c,  into  which  they 
have  been  changed,  yet  the  originals  from  which  they  were  derived 
are  still  preserved  in  their  primitive  simplicity,  by  the  very  pronuncia- 
tion of  these  latter  words,  which  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
former,  inasmuch  as  the  adventitious  letter  b  is  not  pronounced,  and 
serves  only  to  distinguish  the  syllables :  which  shews  that  this  was  the 
only  purpose  it  was  first  thrown  in  for.  We  should  not  in  the  mean 
time  forget  that  it  is  to  this  change  made  in  the  words  '&ojVi  and  3<xl;c, 
doubtless  by  our  heathenish  bards  who  inserted  the  letter  b,  that  we  owe 
the  important  discovery  necessarily  reserved  to  their  successors  who  em- 
braced Christianity,  of  those  illustrious  personages  Gadel  and  Gadelus ; 
the  former  an  usher  under  that  royal  schoolmaster  Pheniusa  Farsa,  king 
of  Scythia,  in  his  famous  school  on  the  plain  of  Sennaar,  where  this 
Gadel  invented  the  Irish  alphabet  and  the  Gadelian  language,  so  called, 
as  it  is  pretended,  from  his  name  ;  and  the  latter,  a  grandson  of  that  king 
by  his  son  JViul,  married  to  Scota  daughter  of  Pharaoh  Cingris,  as  our 
bards  call  him  instead  of  Ci?ichres,  king  of  iEgypt,  under  whose  reign, 
they  tell  us,  Moses  and  our  Gadelus  were  cotemporaries  and  great 
friends  :  and  from  this  Gadelus  our  learned  bards  gravely  assure  us  that 
the  Irish  derive  their  name  of  Gadelians,  who,  they  tell  us,  were  also 
called  Scots  from  his  wife  the  ^Egyptian  princess  Scota.  This  disco- 
covery,  I  have  said,  was  necessarily  reserved  to  our  Christian  bards, 
as  their  heathenish  predecessors  most  certainly  could  have  no  no- 
tion of  the  plain  of  Sennaar,  of  Pharaoh,  or  of  Moses;  objects  not  to 
be  known  but  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  some  writings  derived  from 
them,  such  as  those  of  Josephus,  Philo,  &c,  never  known  to  the  Irish 
bards  before  their  Christianity.  I  have  remarked  in  another  work  not 
as  yet  published,  that  our  Christian  bards  did  not  lose  much  time  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  sacred  history  to  frame  this  story,  inasmuch  as 
we  find  it  word  for  word  in  the  scholiast  on  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  by 
Fiachus,  bishop  of  Sleipte,  one  of  that  saint's  earliest  disciples  ;  which 
scholiast  the  learned  and  judicious  Colganus  places  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century.  This  date  is  much  earlier  than  that  of  the  manuscript 
called  Leaba/1  g  abulia,  or  the  book  of  conquests,  wherein  our  story 
now  mentioned  is  embellished  with  further  circumstances. 

The  other  word  I  mean  to  produce  as  a  remarkable  example  and 
proof  of  the  alteration  of  the  primitive  and  radical  frame  of  many  words 
of  the  Irish  language,  caused  by  the  above  described  rules  and  other 
innovations  of  our  modern  copyists  and  rhymers,  as  well  as  by  the  cor- 
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ruption  proceeding  from  vulgar  pronunciation,  to  which  indeed  all  lan- 
guages have  been  subject  (even  the  Latin,  witness  the  words  nudiuster- 
tjus,  pridie,  postridie.  Sec.)  the  word,  I  say,  I  mean  to  exemplify  in,  is 
01; aixxp  or  Oljajdjr?,  a  year,  Lat.  annus.  The  original  formation  or 
construction  of  this  word  was  bé[-<xjn,  or  be<\l-<\jn*  i.  e.  the  circle  of 
belus,  or  of  the  sun.  <t;n  or  <X7nr?  in  Irish  signifies  a  great  circle,  as  its 
diminutive  <\jrme,  vulgarly  pvjnne,  means  a  small  circle  or  a  ring;  vid. 
<yjn,  <xjnn,  <\jrme,  infra  ;  and  bel  or  heal  was  the  Assyrian,  Chaldean, 
and  Phoenician  name  of  the  true  God,  while  the  patriarchal  religion  was 
generally  observed ;  and  very  properly,  as  it  signifies  Dominus  or  Domi- 
nator  in  Latin.  This  name  was  afterwards  attributed  to  the  sun,  when 
these  oriental  nations  generally  forgot,  or  willingly  swerved  from  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  and  adored  that  planet  as  their  chief  deity. 
See  Gutlerus  Origenes  Mundi,  lit.  1.  cap.  9.  Schedius  de  Diis  Germ, 
cap.  7.  Tirinus  in  cap.  2.  Osee,  v.  16.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  pri- 
mitive Irish  observed  this  idolatrous  worship  of  the  sun  under  the  name 
of  bel  or  beal,  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  derived  it  from,  as  ap- 
pears very  manifestly  by  those  religious  fires  they  called  becxl-trejnne, 
which,  according  to  all  our  old  monuments  and  histories,  they  lighted 
with  great  solemnity  on  May  day :  a  fact  which  is  evidently  proved  by 
the  very  name  whereby  they  distinguished  that  day,  which  is  still  called 
and  known  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  la  beal-tejnne,  i.  e.  the  day 
of  the  fire  of  bel  or  belus ;  this  solemnity  they  celebrated  in  honour  of 
the  Sun  under  the  name  of  beat  on  this  first  day  of  their  summer,  when 
the  benign  influence  of  that  planet  begins  to  restore  new  life  to  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world  in  most  parts  of  our  hemisphere. 

Now  this  word  bel-<xjn  being  changed  by  the  vulgar  pronunciation 
into  ble-<x;n  and  blj-<\jn,  in  which  position  it  required  the  insertion  of  an 
aspirated  b  or  j,  consequently  turned  out  bl/jba;r?  or  bl;  j<v/r},  according 
to  the  former  of  the  two  rules  above  explained,  and  then  the  latter  rule 
of  le<xt<xr>  le  leat<xn,  to  vindicate  its  right  to  share  in  the  new  crea- 
tion of  this  word,  threw  in  the  vowel  <x,  before  the  adventitious  conso- 
nant to  agree  with  the  subsequent  <x,  so  that  the  original  word  having 
thus  received  two  adventitious  letters  besides  the  aspirate  b,  is  thereby 
metamorphosed  from  its  original  form  bel-<v;n  into  bl)<xb<xjn  or  bl;oi- 
j<x;n,  for  it  admits  of  both  these  writings.  In  my  general  preface 
to  this  Dictionary  I  shall  mention  a  good  number  of  other  words 
whose  true  radical  originals  are  scarce,  if  at  all,  discernible  through  the 
hideous  shape  they  have  been  transformed  into,  both  by  vulgar  pronun- 
ciation authorized  by  ignorant  copyists  who  had  not  skill  enough  to  rec- 
tify them,  and  by  the  insertion  of  so  many  vowels  and  consonants  which 
were  quite  adventitious  and  foreign  to  the  natural  and  radical  frame  of 
the  words.  I  shall  finish  these  remarks  with  observing,  that  the  word 
<x;r>  or  <X)nn  (which  is  the  latter  part  of  the  compound  word  bel-ajn,  sig- 
nifying the  great  circle  of  belus,  i.  e.  the  solar  circle  or  annual  course 

*  Vid.  the  valuable  Irish  manuscript  called  Feilire  na  Naomh,  i.  e.  the  vigils  and  feasts  of 
saints,  judged  to  be  a  work  of  the  eighth  century,  whereof  I  have  a  copy,  which,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  writing  and  parchment,  cannot  be  less  ancient  than  the  tenth  century 
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of  the  sun)  is  the  Celtic  original  upon  which  the  Latin  word  anus  was 
formed,  it  was  afterwards  written  annus,  for  Quintilian  informs  us  that 
the  ancients  did  not  double  their  consonants.  Varro  assures  that  the 
proper  and  original  signification  of  this  word  anus  or  annus  is  a  circ  or 
great  circle,  whose  diminutive  anulus  or  annulus  signifies  a  small  circle 
or  ring,  his  words  are,  nam  ut  parvi  circuit,  annuli,  sic  magni  diceban- 
tur  anni.  But  the  word  annus  is  now  exalted  to  mean  solely  and  pro- 
perly the  solar  circle  or  annual  course  of  the  sun,  whilst  anus  its  more 
ancient  writing,  is  degraded  to  signify  no  more  than  the  circular  form  of 
the  podex :  vid.  Littleton  ad  voces  anus,  annus,  annulus.  Other  ex- 
amples, to  observe  it  by-the-by,  of  words  of  an  honourable  meaning  at 
first,  being  afterwards  degraded  to  a  dishonourable  signification  and  vice 
versa,  will  be  found  in  the  following  Dictionary  at  the  word  Cn;oct. 
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<(,  his,  her ;  ex.  <x  cc<xnn,  his  head; 
<x  ce<\rm,  her  head. 

<(,  their ;  ex.  <x  ccearm,  their  chief, 
or,  their  head;  <x  ccl<\rm,  their 
children. 

if,  before  inanimate  things  in  the 
singular  number  signifies  its  ;  ex. 
<x  oun,  its  bottom ;  <x  i:Of<xc,  its 
beginning. 

Ú  is  a  sign  of  the  present  and  pre- 
ter  tenses  ;  ex.  <x  be;/i  mé,  I  say; 
<x  búb<x;/it:  fé,  he  said. 

<t  is  sometimes  a  sign  of  the  future 
tense ;  ex.  <xn  <xjt  <Xf  <x  ttjocpxb 
ye,  the  place  from  which  he 
shall  come. 

if  is  a  sign  of  the  vocative  case,  and 
signifies  the  same  as  tu  or  o  in 
Latin ;  ex.  <\  óh)<x,  O  God ;  <x 
Ófyir/r?e,  you  man,  or  O  man. 

it  is  sometimes  an  interrogative,  as, 
<x  Kpajl  ye  <\rm,  is  he  there  ? 

■CÍ  is  also  a  sign  of  an  affirmative ; 
ex.  <x  fQ<xb,  yes,  yea. 

if  is  sometimes  a  preposition  equal 
to  in;  ex.  -a  vcujf,  in  the  be- 
ginning; <x  tteac,  in  a  house. 
N.  B. — "  In  old  parchments  it  is 
always  written  ;  ttujf,  )  tteac, 
&c.  before  words  beginning  with 
a  consonant ;  but  before  those  that 
begin  with  vowels,  it  was  rather 
jn  that  was  prefixed  instead  of  the 
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modern  <xn  or  <x ;  ex.  jn  i\)t,  in 
a  place ;  jn  eaglu;^,  in  the 
churck ;  p)  eajcoj/i,  in  the 
wrong.  But  in  the  modern  way, 
when  the  Irish  word  begins  with 
a  vowel,  or  with  the  letter  g,  the 
n  in  the  preposition  yn  or  <xn  is 
transposed  and  prefixed  to  the 
word,  and  the  vowel  left  by  it- 
self alone  ;  ex.  <x  nájt,  in  a 
place;  <x  ne^laff,  in  a  church; 
<x  ngeall,  in  pledge.  This  r>g  is 
pronounced  nearly  as  the  gn  in 
the  French  word  Seigneur,  or 
the  double  nn  or  n  in  the  Spanish 
Sennor*" 

■CÍ  is  prefixed  to  adverbs  and  nouns 
of  time;  ex.  <x  nallcb,  formerly, 
or  anciently,  (vid.  <xllób) ;  <x  nju  j, 
to-day;  <x  maj/iedc,  to-morrow. 
"Remark  the  affinity  between 
;u  j  in  the  word  <x  r>ju  j  and  /;w/ 
in  the  French  word  anjourd'huy, 
and  between  mtt//ieac  and  the 
Saxon  word  morrow" 

<(  sometimes  signifies  out  of  or  from, 
like  the  Latin  e,  ex  ;  ex.  <x  b<vjle, 
out  of  town ;  Lat.  e  villa,  <x  7;éj- 
]\jnn,  out  of  Ireland. 

if  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  prepositions  in  and  coram  ; 
ex.  <x  lat  a; /t  and  <x  bpabrxv/^e, 
before,  or  in  presence  of. 
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if  in  old  writings  signifies  an  ascent, 
a  hill,  or  promontory,  as  also,  a 
car  or  drag. 
if  signifies  also  good  luck  or  good 
adventure ;  vid.  áb ;  hence  the 
compound  word  bon-a,  bad  luck 
or  bad  accident.     N.  B. — From 
the  above  examples  it   appears 
that  the  single  letter  <x  in  Irish, 
has  almost  as  great  a  latitude  of 
signification  as  the  Greek  ewro, 
which  signifies  in,  from,  out  of, 
&c. ;    Lat.  a,   ab,  e,   ex.  &c. ; 
Goth,  af 
if  b,  an  abbot,  or  rather  a  father. 
«  N.  B.— -This  word  is  of  the 
same  radical  structure  and  signi- 
fication as  the  Hebrew  fDN>  and 
the  Chaldaic  *OnN,  as  also  the 
Greek  and  Latin  abbas" 
if  b,  sometimes  signifies  a  temporal 

lord. 
if  b,  ex.  n&jt  <\b  béo  é,  let  him  not 

live, 
ifba,  a  cause,  a  matter,  or  busi- 
ness, 
if  b<xc,  the  entrails  of  a  beast, 
if  b<vjb,  a  bud ;  also  ripe, 
ifbajl,   and  <xb<v/lt,  death;   also, 

dead,  or  expired. 
Hbajfi,  say  you,  speak  you;  the 
imperative  mood  second  person 
of  the  verb  <xboL/i<xjm,  or  Abj«x;m, 
to  speak. 
<(b<X]f\t,  speech,  an  articulate  form 

of  expression. 
■dbajfit,  education,  politeness,  good 

manners, 
if  b<v/^e,  a  custom,  or  manner. 
ifb<n.c,  a  dwarf;  abac,  a  proclama- 
tion. 
ifbac,  a  terrier,  a  little  cur  dog  to 
unkennel  foxes.  It  seems  derived 
from  the  word  <xb,  the  sound  of 
dogs  in  barking  by  an  onomato- 
poeia, hinc  <xb<Xftji<xcf  the  bark- 
ing of  a  dog. 
if  b<xb,  a  camp,   or   encampment ; 
commonly  called  longpojit. 


ifb<xl,  an  apple-tree,  also  an  apple ; 

vid.  uBcil,  Wei.  aval. 
ifban,  a  river ;  rectius  <\m<xn  ;  Lat. 
amnis. 

itbaotupi,  good  luck  upon  any  un- 
dertaking. 

-Cfb<x^t/i<xc,  the  barking  of  a  dog. 

ifbco;be,  an  advocate;  potius  <xb- 
baco;be. 

if  Moid,  a  wafer;  <xblan  cojpiejcte, 
the  host  or  Eucharist. 

ifbé;l,vid.oibb<xl,  terrible,  dreadful. 

if  bl<xn,  a  portion  of  meat,  fish,  or 
butter,  which  a  person  may  eat 
with  his  bread,  vulgarly  called 
kitchen. 

<fbl<xb<Xfi,  no  <xbl<xb/i<xc,  mute,  or 
dumb. 

<(bm<xi<X)j\,  a  mother-abbess. 

<Xbp.<x,  an  eye-lid,  plur.  <xb/i<vjb, 
vulgo  p<xb/i<vjb.     Corn,  abrans. 

ifb/«x  and  <xb/«x,  a  speech,  a  say- 
ing, a  poem ;  hence  the  diminu- 
tive <xbfiúr>. 

úbfvxn,  a  song,  or  sonnet,  &c. 

ifbji<v/m,  to  say,  or  speak. 

N.  B. — Many  of  the  Irish  verbs  are 
irregularly  declined  or  conju- 
gated; ex.  <\b/t<vjm,  I  say;  <t 
be;;itú,  you  say ;  <x  be;/i  fé,  he 
says;  be;;tm;b,  we  say:  be;/i 
ffi,  ye  say ;  be;/i  f)<to,  they  say. 
Thus  the  verb  <\bp.i\jro,  which 
may  be  called  defective,  borrows 
most  of  its  persons,  not  only  in 
the  present  tense,  but  also  in  the 
entire  perfect,  from  the  verb 
be;/i;m;  ex.  <xbúba;/ir  mé,  I  said; 
OLbúb<x;/it  £u>  you  said.  This 
verb  bej/tjit)  has  a  plain  affinity 
with  the  dicer e  of  the  Latin,  and 
the  dire  of  the  French. 

<ibf\<xr),  and  ifb/iao:?,  the  month 
of  April. 

■CÍbjuwn,  evil,  naughty;  also  bad 
news. 

if  b^olojb,  forgiveness,  absolution. 

ifb^bal,  and  <xbft<xl,  an  apostle; 
plur.  Q<Xfb^l  and  <\b^t<x;l. 


if  c 
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ifb^talba,  apostolic. 

if  6^talbact,  apostleship. 

úbafi,  ripe;  also  ready,  expert, 
alert,  thrift}7.  Sometimes  written 
<xpu;b,  ripe,  not  unlike  apricus, 
a,  urn,  which  is  to  the  same  sense. 

if  bulta,  able,  strong,  capable :  Lat. 
habUis. 

xXbaf,  a  wild  beast  of  any  kind; 
teac  n<\  ncJJaf,  a  house  in  which 
wild  beasts  are  kept ;  hence  <xBa- 

ft]X<XC. 

ifc,  a  refusing,  a  denial. 

ilea,  with  them ;  n)  bjon  aca,  they 

have  not ;  <x;ce,  with  her ;  <v;ge, 

with  him. 
ifc<\;jbeab,  an  inhabitant,  a  tenant. 
ifc<\/ia,  an  acre  of  ground;  vid.  ac/ia. 
iXc<Xj\p.<x.  the  loan  of  any  thing; 

also,  conveniency,  or  use. 
ifca/iac,  useful,   necessary;    also, 

obliging, 
ifcú/ttra,  profit, 
if  ccujt,  backwards ;  vid.  #úl. 
-CÍc,  but ;  vid.  act. 
ifc  a,  a  mound  or  bank.     Canta- 

brice,  aca,  a  rock, 
if  cab,  a  field. 
if  cam  a; /i,     soon,     timely  ;     also, 

abridged;  ex.  I)acama;/t ;  brevi 

tempore,  soon,  or  speedily. 
ifcama;/ieact,  abridging,  abrevia- 

tion. 
ilca/i,    and    acea/1,    sharp,   tart, 

sour ;  Lat.  acer,  acerbus  ;  Gall. 

acre  and  aigre. 
ifcb/ia,  an  expedition  by  sea  or 

land  ;  ex.  /to  7m;  j  a/1  acb/ia,  he 

went  on  an  expedition, 
if  cb/tan,  an  adventurer,  a  foreigner, 
ifcb/ianac,  the   same,   and   more 

properly, 
ifepr/n,  ability,  capacity.— Mat.  25. 

15. 
ifcmu/~afl,  a  reproof,  a  reproach. 
ÚCfd,  an  angel, 
ifctr,  the  same  as  <xc  and  acb,  bit, 

except,  save,  only  ;  Lat.  at ;  ex. 

ac    amev/n,  save  only;  act  ce- 
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<\nrx\,  however. 

ifct,  a  statute,  decree,  or  ordi- 
nance ;  hence  Lat.  actor  signifies 
a  pleader  at  law. 

ifctr,  a  condition,  act,  or  deed ;  ex. 
<x/t  na  bactajb  fjn,  upon  them 
conditions ;  Lat.  acta. 

ifctr,  a  body. 

if  ct,  danger,  hazard,  or  peril. 

ifcta;m,  to  ordain,  or  order,  to 
pass  an  act  in  parliament. 

if  clajb,  to  chase,  pursue. 

if  clab,  and  aclcxjb,  the  art  of  fish- 
ing, also  a  fishery. 

ifclajbe,  smooth,  soft,  also  polite, 
civil,  generous,  like  the  Greek 
ayXog,  splendiclus. 

ifemac,  a  circuit,  or  compass. 

ifcmajnj,  and  acmajngeac,  puis- 
sant, plentiful,  copious,  rich. 

ifcomat,  to  heap  together,  to  in- 
crease ;  Lat.  accumido,  are ;  ex. 
/10  acorn  ajl  ye  na  cnama  bu 
beOjn,  he  heaped  up  the  bones. 
Old  Parchment. 

ifcomal,  an  assembly,  or  heaping 
together ;  ex.  acomal  beó/ia  j:o 
mo  bea/tc. — Old  Par.  ;  Lat.  ac- 
cumulatio. 

if  CO/1  and  acobaj/t,  avarice,  co- 
vetousness,  penury. 

ifc/ta,  an  acre  of  ground;  Lat. 
acra.  This  Irish  word  has  a 
close  affinity  with  the  Hebrew 
*DK,  a  husbandman,  agricola, 
and  from  this  ""DK,  or  the  Irish 
ac/ia,  comes  the  Latin  acra  and 
ager. — Vid.  Buxtorf.  and  Opi- 
tius  Lexicons. 

iXcay,  vidgo,  <X£Uf,  Lat.  ac.  Go- 
thice  gak. 

if  b  is  sometimes  the  sign  of  a  par- 
ticiple, governing  a  second  per- 
son ;  ex.  ab  búaía,  striking  you  ; 
Lat.  te  feriens,  <xb  ma/tbab, 
killing  you,  Lat.  te  mactans. 

ifb  is  proposed  in  the  old  Irish  to 
all  verbs  in  the  perfect  tense  of 
the  indie  rtive  and  the  present  of 
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the  potential,  indifferently,  or  in 
the  same  sense,  as  bo  in  the  mo- 
dern way  of  writing ;  ex.  oib  ycjvjo- 
h<Xf,  I  wrote,  for  bo  fcpjokaf,  <xb 
fCp.joH<\jnn,  for  bo  fcjxjóbajni), 
I  would  write,  Lat.  scriberem. 

<fb  is  a  sign  of  the  present  tense 
sometimes,  but  often  of  the  per- 
fect tense  ;  ex.  <xb  bej/vjm,  I  give; 
<ib  clujnjm,  I  hear. 

ífb  signifies  a  or  an ;  but  always 
applied  to  the  second  person  ; 
ex.  0;a;b  túab  Sbean/iábagu^ 
<xb  jro/ijirocal,  thou  shalt  be  a 
proverb  and  a  by- word. 

if  bar,  a  shock  of  corn,  a  sheaf  or 
bundle  of  corn,  or  several  small 
sheaves  set  together,  to  make 
one  great  shock  or  heap. 

•Cfbamant;,  a  diamond,  the  hardest 
and  most  glittering  of  all  pre- 
cious stones  called  by  the  Lapi- 
daries a  diamond,  Lat.  adamas. 

•CÍbam  and  -cfbam,  Adam,  the  first 
man. 

•cfba;/i,  an  adder. 

■Cib6at,  to  die ;  ex.  po  <xbbaé,  he 
died. 

•Cfbbat:,  slaughter,  destruction. 

■cTbjrjoi,  it  belongs  to  you,  it  is 
your  property ;  this  is  an  imper- 
sonal verb  like  the  Lat.  decet. 

•Cfb,  a  law ;  also  fit  to  do  any  thing. 

lib,  felicity,  success,  good  luck ; 
ex.  <xf  jréa./1/i  ab  na  ealújbe, 
good  luck  is  better  than  skill  or 
art. 

ííb  is  an  intensitive  or  augmenta- 
tion of  the  sense,  or  signification 
of  a  word. 

•cfbafra;/i?  to  sport  or  play. 

-Cib<v;j,  and  <xg<x;b,  the  face,  or 
complexion,  Gr.  EiSoe. 

-cfbajlg,  desire. 

iCbajlgne,  the  military  law,  or  law 
of  arms. 

-CÍba/icac  and  <Cba/ican)u;l3  homy, 
having  horns. 

■Cfbal,  a  flesh-hook. 


tfball,  dull,  deaf,  having  the  ears 
stopt  up ;  (rectius  oball,  from  o, 
an  ear,  and  ball,  dull  or  deaf, 
vid.  o ;)  hence  the  word  aball- 
tao,  a  stupid,  dull  fellow. 

■cfbalt,  sin,  corruption. 

-Clbale/iajbe,  an  adulterer. 

-Cfbltnanac,  the  same. 

<(b<xlt]\<xnn<Xf,  adultery. 

iCbajm/iajg tea/1  é,  let  him  be 
blessed  or  beloved,  not  unlike  the 
Lat.  word  adametur,  but  that 
this  Irish  word  is  an  impersonal. 

iiban,  a  pan,  or  large  chaldron. 

ifbann,  the  herb  colt's  foot. 

-Cfbanab  and  ííbanam,  to  kindle, 
to  warm  ;  ex.  ho  babnab  an 
te;ne,  the  fire  was  kindled;  also 
to  stir  up,  like  the  Lat.  adunare. 

-CÍbanta,  kindled,  warm,  also  exas- 
perated: a  ta  an  te;ne  abanta, 
the  fire  is  kindled. 

ifbna,  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  the 
warmth  or  fervour  of  an  action. 

-cTba/iajm,  to  adore. 

if b/ia,  adoration,  hence  jbjotab/ia, 
idolatry. 

-cfba/iab,  to  join,  to  stick  close  to, 
Lat.  adherere. 

■CÍba/ic,  a  horn ;  ex.  aba/tc  ho,  &c. 

ifba/icac,  honied,  horny. 

-CÍb a/ic;n,  a  little  horn. 

-cTba/it,  and  tfba/itan,  a  bolster, 
a  pillow,  hence  claon  aba;;tt,  a 
pain  in  the  neck,  and  by  a  me- 
taphor, ceannabaj/tt;  gaca  po- 
hajll,  the  chieftains  and  re- 
presentatives of  every  people  ; 
ceann  aba;/tc  properly  means 
a  bolster. 

■dba/ita/i,  a  dream. 

-cíba^,  good.  m 

■cTbba  and  -CÍ  bbaban,  instruments  ; 
ex.  abba  ceojl,  instruments  of 
music. 

■CÍ bb  a  and  -cfbbab,  a  house  room, 
or  habitation,  also  a  garrison,  a 
fortress ;  it  is  very  common  to  sig- 
nify a  prince  or  great  man's  pa- 
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lace  in  old  poems. 

ifbbact,  a  harmless  or  inoffensive 
jibing  or  joking. 

<(bb<xct<xc,  jocose,  merry,  jesting. 

itbbactac,  gross  or  fat;  in  good 
plight. 

ifbb<v//i^eac,  awarder  of  wool  or 
flax ;  mrxx  <xbb<x;/y;ge,  women 
hired  for  carding. 

if  bbal,  quick,  nimble,  thrifty. 

ííbbal,  prodigious,  great,  strange  ; 
ex.  <\bl5<xt  mo/i,  exceeding  great. 

N.  B.  This  word  has  generally  the 
same  signification  with  <xbe;l, 
which  in  the  ancient  celtic  did 
signify  air,  that  element  being 
still  called  avel,  in  the  British 
language,  (via7.  Lhuid's  Camp. 
vcc.  in  verbo  aer,)  hence  b;<x<xb- 
ejl  contracted  into  b;<x-B<xl,  sig- 
nifies devil  or  spirit  of  the  air, 
from  which  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin diabolos  and  diabolus,  quasi 
dsemon  aerius ;  in  Irish  be<xm- 
<\7)  <xe/i. 

<d<xri  tj\]j\e<xc,  a  sort  of  music  con- 
taining three  notes  called  by  the 
Irish    gear>t/ia;ge    gott/i<v/je, 

<ibI3<X/i,  a  cause  or  motive ;  ex.  <x/i 
<xn  <xbb<X/i  fjn,  therefore,  for  that 
cause. 

•dbbd/1,  a  subject  or  matter  to  be 
shaped  in  another  form ;  hence 
metaphorically,  <xbI3<X/i  f  <\ojp.,  an 
apprentice  to  a  carpenter  or  a 
mason  ;  abt><i/i  cea/iba;  je  an 
apprentice,  or  the  matter  of  a 
tradesman. 

<fbb<X/i<xc,  or  -CÍ  jI3<X;i<xc,  lucky,  for- 
tunate. 

<(i>b<Xf\<Xf,  carded  wool  for  clothiers, 
hence  <xbb<v/fi^e<\c,  quod  vide. 

■CÍbbo,  a  proclamation,  also  a  cry 
for  war ;  every  prince  and  tribe 
had  one  peculiar  to  them. 

■Cfbbclxty-,  joy,  pleasure ;  also  osten- 
tation. 

■Cfbbclopxc,  pleasant,  ambitious, 
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vain  glorious. 

<(i>bu'ó>  joy,  pleasantry,  merriment. 

tibbocojbe  and  itbbocojbecic,  an 
intercessor,  an  advocate. 

iCbbocojbeact,  a  pleading. 

ifbpla;t,  a  constitutional  or  right- 
ful sovereign  installed  according 
to  law,  from  <xb  a  law,  and  j:la;t; 
a  sovereign. 

<JCb^u<xim<Xji,  detestable,  odious, 
abominable ;  <xb  in  this  word  be- 
ing an  augmentative  of  the  sense 
and  force  of  the  word,  vid.  <xbú<xt. 

ífb  j<v//i,  lawful,  just. 

ííblacab,  to  bury,  to  inter,  vid. 
abr>  acal,  it  is  formed  from  leac, 
a  stone  laid  over  the  grave. 

■dblacan,  a  burial  or  interment. 

■cTblajcte,  buried,  interred. 

<tbl<x;c,  the  desire. 

-cCbtann,  a  youth  or  lad,  one  able 
to  bear  arms,  from  <xb,  fit,  and 
l<\rm,  a  sword  or  lance. 

ifblaocba,  fit  to  take  up  arms  or 
enter  the  military  degree, 

-CÍbma,  knowing,  skilful. 

tfbmab,  timber. 

iibmajl,  an  acknowledgment  or 
confession. 

<Cbm<vjm  and-cCbmu;  jjm,  to  confess; 
ex.  <xbm<v/m  mo  peacab,  I  confess 
my  guilt. 

ííbróalab,  to  confess. 

#bm all,  wanton,  desultory,  nimble. 

■cibmolab,  to  extol,  to  praise  to 
one's  face,  from  a;b,  a  face,  and 
molab,  a  praise. 

ííbríac<xl,  a  submitting  to  the  law 
of  nature,  a  burial,  interment, 
from  aba,  law,  nae  or  r><v/,  man, 
and  coil,  observing  or  submitting 
to. 

■tXirxyjfi,  and  •tfbrxxj/te,  villany, 
shamefacedness,  confusion. 

<(in<xjjij  jean,  it  shames,  pudet. 

tfbnao;,  old,  ancient. 

ííb/i<xb,  and  ifb/ia;m,  to  worship, 
to  adore,  Lat.  adoro  ;  ex.  ;obal- 
ab/tab,  to  worship  idols,  or  ido- 
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latry,  also  to  adhere  or  join ;  <xg 
<xb/i<n.b  bon  j\j  g,  adhering  firmly 
to  the  king  and  his  cause,  Lat. 
adhereo. 

ifb/ia  and  ifb/toi^,  worship,  adora- 
tion. 

ifb/iúe,  to  refuse,  deny,  reject. 

iCbub,  a  circle  fire ;  vid.  Martin's 
west  islands,  p.  116. 

tfbub,  vid.  ]:<xbab,  to  kindle  fire. 

■cfbuat,  horror,  detestation  i 

<fbuatm<i/i,  horrible,  terrible, 
dreadful. 

tXbu<xt:rT)<x;;ieact:,  abomination. 

•cfe,  no  ifob,  the  liver. 

if  e,  <xon,  one,  bo  g<xc  <xon,  to  each, 
to  every  one. 

ife/i,  the  sky,  or  air,  Greek  and 
Latin,  aer. 

ifeoi/iba,  airy. 

ifea/ibajte,  sky-coloured. 

ifeb,  the  eye. 

ífege,  the  liver  ;  more  commonly 
<xoba  and  7)<\ob<\. 

<(pOft,  gold;  (vid.  LhuyaVs  Comp. 
voc.  mv.  aurem.) 

<if /t<x;  j;b,  to  rise. 

ifjr/rjorw,  the  mass,  or  eucharistic 
offering. 

ifg,  a  sign  of  the  participle  of  the 
present  tense;  ex.  ag  /t&b,  say- 
ing,^ eúlób,  stealing  into  a  place 
privily. 

if  g,  at  or  by ;  ex.  <\g  <xn  bO/ta^,  at 
the  door,  Lat.  ad,  as  ad  ostium, 
<yg  <xn  <\ma;r»,  by  the  river,  ad 
veljuxta  amnem. 

<(■£,  with ;  ex.  <xg  <xn  fyjinejf,  with 
the  cattle. 

ifg,  signifies,  in  the  possession  or 
power  of  a  person ;  ex.  ;iO  <xt<x 
an  Bj<vjl  ag  GQu;ic<x,  the  axe  is 
in  Morrogh's  possession. 

<fg<x,  whose,  whereof;  ex.  <xz<\ 
nbéjn  fc  ;orxxb,  whose  place  lie 
supplies. 

<fg<x,  or  <xg<xb,  leisure,  time,  or  op- 
portunity; ex.  nfipujl  <\g<\b  <xg<iM 
oj/t,  I  have  not  time  nor  leisure 
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to  do  it. 

ifga,  or  ifgab,  an  addition,  hence 
its  diminutive,  <\g<vjpo. 

if  gab,  unto  thee,  with  thee ;  <\£<v/b, 
unto  you  ;  ex.  fe<Xf  <xg<xb  féjn, 
stand  by  thyself. 

if  jail,  a  speech. 

if  5<xtl<xb  and  if  g<\Uam,  a  dialogue ; 
wide  <\-g<\ll<\vn  ojfjn  <K£af  pat- 
£/iu;g,  also  persuasion  ;  jrea/i 
<igúlmOL,an  interpreter,  a  speaker. 

ifgallú,  to  speak,  or  tell  to  a  per- 
son ;  this  word  is  of  the  same 
root  and  origin  with  the  Greek 
ayysWd),  Lat.  nuncio,  are,  in 
which  word  the  ancient  Greeks 
always  pronounced  the  two  gam- 
mas or  double  y,  the  former  be- 
ing changed  into  v  by  modern 
grammarians,  as  avytXXh)  instead 
of  ayyeXXw  ;  in  the  Celtic  agal- 
la,  to  speak  or  tell  to ;  hence  the 
Greek  Ev-ay-yeXiov,  i.  e.  good 
telling  or  good  tidings,  anglice, 
Gospel,  i.  e.  God's  spell  or  good 
spell,  which  is  the  same  as  God's 
tell  or  good  tell,  the  words  God 
and  good  being  of  the  same  ori- 
ginal sense  for  reasons  obvious 
to  every  one. 

if  j,  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow ;  a  j  altajb, 
a  buffalo. 

N.  B. — ifg  or  <xb  are  always  pro- 
nounced like  i  in  English,  or 
like  the  word  eye  in  the  begin- 
ning of  words,  except  when  the 
syllable  is  marked  with  a  long 
stroke,  or  fjne  j:ab<x,  in  which 
case  it  is  pronounced  like  aw  in 
English. 

if  j,  a  battle,  a  conflict;  also  feat  of 
arms,  Greek  ayojv,  certamen,  pi. 
a  j<x ;  ex;  Conn  <xn  a  ja,  the  war- 
like Conn. 

<{-£■>  fortune,  luck,  happiness,  pros- 
perity, vid.  <xb. 

if  j,  fear,  astonishment,  awe. 

if  ja,  or  if-r<v/m,  to  be  afraid  or 
astonished,  like  the  Greek  aycuo, 
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demiror,  stupeo,  hence  awe  in 
English. 

if  j<xc,  warlike,  brave. 

^S^b,  be  merry,  j.  bj  yúb<\c. 

Ú £<i;b  or  <X%<X)%  the  face  or  com- 
plexion, also  the  front ;  ex.  <x  j- 
<x;b  <xn  cato,  the^  front  of  the 
army,  hence  <\ga;b  signifies  a- 
gainst  ;  ex.  <im  <x  ja;b,  against 
me ;  bo  cua;b  ^é  <x;^t  <x  j<x;b,  he 
prospered,  but  more  properly 
written  <j.b<x;b,  like  the  Greek 
eidog. 

if  5<xm,  with  me,  or  in  my  posses- 
sion. 

ifga/ta;m  and  ifjú/ia,  to  revenge. 

ifgtyit;,  revenge. 

ifg<X/t?:o.c,  vindictive,  revengeful. 

ilgtty*,  or  <xgity-,  and;  in  old  parch- 
ments it  is  written  <xcaf ;  Latin 
ac. 

it  j<X;it:,  a  bolster ;  rectius  <xb<x;/tr. 

if  ja/it<\.,  deaf,  also  little,  diminu- 
tive. 

if  gttyTO/i,  a  halter  to  lead  a  horse 
or  other  beast  by,  like  the  Greek 
ayo/LLcii,  cluco,  to  lead  ;  in  its 
inflexions   of  the  present  dual, 

ajE(TT(t)V. 

if  jba,  of,  or  belonging  to  a  fight  or 
battle. 

Utaki/i,  if  jma/«\c,  fortunate  or 
lucky,  happy,  prosperous  ;  an- 
ciently written  <xm^t<i. 

iX^rxXf,  a  pleading  for,  argumenta- 
tion.^ 

if  grxvjbe,  an  advocate  or  pleader. 

ifg/i<\b,  to  expostulate,  also  to 
challenge,  to  lay  to  a  person's 
charge ;  ex.  rxx-ji  <\g/i<\b  b;a  <xn 
cajfi  f)r\  0/ifc,  that  God  may  not 
avenge  or  punish  you  for  this 
crime  ;  rxxp.  <xg/i<X/i  Of\i<x  é,  let 
it  not  be  laid  to  their  charge. 

ifgna,  wisdom,  discretion,  pru- 
dence, Greek  ayveia,  castitas, 
andtxgflo^-újna,  castus,  pur  us, 
chastity  being  the  truest  sign  of  a 
wise  man. 
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ifgjral,  generous,  noble. 

if;,  i.  e.  c<v/ogefl,  a  cause  or  con- 
troversy. 

if;,  a  swan. 

if;,  or  <xo;,  an  herd,  also  a  sheep, 
a  cow.  ' 

if;  or  ifo;,  a  region,  country,  or 
territory ;  plur.  <\ofi  ;  ex.  <\ojb 
l;<xt<x;r>,  the  country  about  Cas- 
tle Lyons  ;  <xo!5  múcco;Ue,  the 
country  of  Imokilly,  &c. 
N.  B. — In  Hebrew  >K  signifies  a 
region  or  country ;  vid.  Opitius' 
Lexicon. 

if;,  i.,  e.  e;g/~e,  or  eolca,  the 
learned. 

if  ;b  or  if  o;b,  a  similitude. 

if fié-jf,  the  sea ;  Lat.  abyssus,  and 
Greek  afivvaog,  also  great  boast- 
ing, vain  glory. 

iC/bé^eac  and  if;b^e<\c,  wonder- 
ful, terrible,  also  enormous, 
strange,  arrogant,  surprising. 

if;b  j;t;;i  or  ii;bc}t;/i,  rectius,  <xb- 
c;t;/i,  the  alphabet;  abeceda- 
rium. 

if;b;b,  ripe,  grown  to  perfection, 
is  like  Hebrew  ION  culmas, 
arista  ;  straw,  stubble ;  also  an 
ear  of  corn  which  is  never  <ib;b, 
ripe,  till  it  has  the  3 OK  or  cid- 
mus  upon  it. 

if  )b;b;l,  the  alphabet. 

if;cbe,  a  veil. 

if;ce,  with  her,  by  her ;  ex,  bo  Kj 
<x;ce,  she  had. 

ifca,  with  them  ;  <i;ge,  with  him. 

if;ce,  led,  as  coipall  <v/ce,  a  led 
horse. 

if;ce,  if;ce<\c,  and  if;c;baaétr,  a 
leading;  from  the  verb  <x;c;ro, 
to  lead  ;  Lat.  ago. 

if;ce,  a  tribe,  also  nourishment, 
also  a  desire. 

if;ce,  near,  close  to,  hard  by,  as 
<xm  a;ce,  near  me. 

if;cj:eact:,  power. 

il;cea/i,  angry,  cruel,  severe,  disa- 
greeable to  all  the  senses ;  Lat. 
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acer  and  acris. 

-CCjcjb.  a  disorder,  sickness. 

íTjcjbeúc,  a  sick  disordered  or  in- 
firm person ;  Greek  aidvog,  in- 
firmus,  wgrotus. 

<í;c;be,  accident,  as  <x;c;be  <xr> 
iXjxajn  agu^;  old  jr/ona,  the  ac- 
cidents of  bread  and  wine. 

•Cf;c;tl;be,  dextrous,  handy;  and 
<X]C)ll)bG<xct,  dexterity,  from  the 
root ;  <vjcjl,  able,  unde  Achilles. 

iXicjro  and  <v/tc;m,  to  pray,  be- 
seech, entreat,  or  beg. 

■cf/cme,  a  sort  or  kind,  a  sect  of 
people;  Greek  aK/ut},  is  the 
bloom  of  age. 

•djbeoiTKijb,  they  shall  confess ;  vid. 

•Cíjbbeúí?,  long,  also  bad  or  evil. 
■Ctjbbé;!,  a  wonder,  a  boasting. 
•CÍ;bI3éjleact,   the   same  ;    Greek 

a]3£Xr£poc,  stolidus. 
•cfjbb^e,  an  old  sort  of  Irish  song, 

or  cjiorxxr)  ;  Greek  aeiSw,  cano, 

canto. 
■djbcleoib,  mischief,  violence. 
■Cf;be<xc,  or  <xo;be<xc,  a  milch  cow. 
•Cf;bj:;be<ic,  demonstration. 
<(pp&,  or  <\ft)i>jon,  humble,  res- 
pectful, Gr.  aiSoioQ,  venerandus. 
•CÍ;bme,  raiment,  apparel,  also  goods 

and  chattels. 
■cT/bnoe,  a  military  dress. 
■cCjbme,  coarse  or  rough  land,  Greek 

aifxog,  damns,  vel  locus  arbori- 

bus  consitus. 
•CÍjbne,  age. 
"djbirr/lle,  to  consume,  confound, 

destroy,  pervert ;  ex.  bú/i  rxxjb- 

m;lle,  your  confusion.— Is.  xxx.  3. 
<Tjbme;lte,  consumed. 
<()bf()Of,    or    XÍj^njOf,    arguing, 

pleading,   reasoning ;    vid.   <x  j- 

<Cjbr><x;je  and  <Cjbne,  advocate, 
pleader. 

ti;e;/i,  of  or  belonging  to  the  air, 
beamon  <xje;;i,  rectius  <xe;/t,  de- 
mon aerius. 
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tfjjrjft,  blame,  fault. 

újffxjon,  the  unbloody  sacrifice  of 

the  mass. 
iCjge,  to  act  or  carry  on ;  <\On<xch 

tajltjorm  ho  <x;ge  ;  vid.  Croni- 

cum  Scotorum. 
új-géjn,  antiq.  oce;r?,the  ocean,  the 

deep ;  hence  bub<x;  jé;n  mx  px/i- 

ge,  the  bottomless  depth  of  the 

sea ;  vulgo,  baj-géjn. 
-cT^eO/iamé,  I  will  visit,  or  punish. 
-CÍ;  je,  a  beam,  a  prop  or  supporter. 
■CT;  je,  stout,  valiant. 
-CÍ;  je,  a  hill. 
-CT/  jeafl,  a  kettle,  a  brass  pot;  vid. 

<fj£jont<\,  intentions. 

rtjgjne,  the    intention,   mind,  or 

inclination. 
^Ol^éjjte,  a  judge*  Greek  «^oew, 
signifies  to  make  choice  of  judges 
being  the  elect  or  chosen  men 
among  the  people. 
<f;gne<ic,   or   Ojneac,   liberality, 

generosity, 
if;  jte,  faces,  the  pi.  of  <x j<v/b,  fcu/t 

77a;gtre,  your  faces. 
íí;le  or  Cjle,  another,  Lat.  oita». 
-d;l,  a  stone  ;  <xjl  aobta,  a  pebble, 
hence   ajleac,   a    stone    horse, 
Heb.  ybo  is  a  rock  or  stone. 
-cf;l,  shamefaced,  also  noble,  beau- 
tiful ;  Cantabrice,  <xh<xl,  shame. 
<f;l,  a  sting  or  prickle. 
<t)l,  will,   pleasure;    ex.    ma   ú;1 
leat,   if  you   will ;  marxxb  <vjl 
leat,  if  you  will  not,  Lat.  vo- 
luntas. 
-Cfjlbjn  c<xe/iac,  a  small  parcel  of 

sheep, 
itjle,  the  same  as  u;le;   ex.  <x;le 
córrmctac,   Almighty  ;    Gothic 
allai. 
<Xjife<Xf,  a  bridle  bit. 
•cT/lgear?,  a  noble  offspring,  from 
<\)l  noble,  and  gear?  kind,  i.  e. 
altigens. 
-Cfjlgear,  a  desire,  longing  appe- 
tite. 
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if  jtged/-,  an  alms ;  ^ajb  <\)l%eiXf, 
h  eprayed  for  alms. 

<f;l;m,  to  pray,  entreat,  or  beseech; 
in  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages n^K  signifies  to  adore, 
to  worship,  whence  the  epithet 
ni/N  is  given  to  God ;  vid. 
Deut.  xxxii.  15. 

•cCjl/m,  to  nurse,  foster,  nourish; 
Lat.  alo. 

-fXjbjO m <x j n t,  nourishment. 

■CÍ jtljin,  I  go,  or  come  ;  Gal.  alter. 

•Cf;ll,  go  thou  or  come;  ex.  a;ll 
;lle,  jrO/itcxig,  veni  hue,  et  suc- 
curre. — Vid.  Vitam  S.  P.  apud 
Colganrnn. 

N.  B. — This  last  example  shows 
how  different  the  Irish  orthogra- 
phy in  ancient  times  has  been 
from  that  of  the  present  age. 

<f;tl,  course,  place,  stead,  turn ; 
Lat.  vicis. 

<i  jll,  or  pvjll,  a  great  steep  or  pre- 
cipice, a  rock,  or  cliff;  Lat.  val- 
lum, (like  /alia  ;)  routine  n<x 
1l<X)lle,  the  top  of  the  rock ;  <xll 
fyiu<\c<xc,  having  steep  or  rocky 

,  brinks  or  borders;  hence  per- 
haps the  national  name  of  Allo- 
brogii,  a  people  who  inhabited 
the  rocky  country  near  the  Alps. 

•d'jltb;!,  a  bridle-bit. 

iC/Ub/tudcdc,  having  steep  or  rocky 
brinks. 

-Cf;lle,  praise. 

-cT/Ue,  most  beautiful. 

•d;Uea/?,  a  causeway. 

íf;Ué<xn,  a  pet,  or  darling. 

<()U]iXc,  roaring  or  lowing,  as  <x;l- 
l;<xt  léo;n,  the  roaring  of  a  lion. 

<(jli)f,  a  canker,  an  eating  or 
spreading  sore ;  hence  bp.<xon 
OLjtl^e,  a  drop  observed  to  fall 
upon  the  tombs  of  certain  tyrants, 
so  called  from  its  cankerous  cor- 
roding what  it  falls  upon. 

-cT/U;n,  or  <X]ljn,  another,  a  second; 
Lat.  alius. 

<C;lty*e,  of  or  belonging  to  a  canker; 
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vid.  <x;ll;r. 

ujllfe,  delay,  neglect,  heedless- 
ness. 

-Ct;lm,  the  name  of  the  letter  <x  in 
Irish,  so  called  according  to 
O'Flaherty,  from  <vjlm,  which 
signifies  a  fir-tree ;  it  is  not  un- 
like the  Heb.  n,  and  the  Chald. 
and  Gr.  a. 

■<f;lm,  a  fir-tree,  but  more  properly 
the  palm-tree ;  hence  bornflac 
r?<x  bújlme,  i.  e.  Palm  Sunday. 

"Cf;lp,  any  gross  or  huge  lump,  or 
chaos.  Query,  if  this  Celtic  word 
be  not  the  origine  and  radix  of 
Alps,  the  mountains  so  called, 
rather  than  from  their  being  high, 
ab  altitudine,  or  from  their  being 
white  with  snow,  quasi  albi  mon- 
ies. 

•cTjlt,  stately,  grand,  noble;  Lat. 
altus. 

<(jlt,  joints,  the  pi.  of  <xle. 

■Cf;lt,  a  house ;  also  any  high  place, 
fú)ie  top  oin  <xjlt/  sessio  otitis 
in  alto. — Vid.  Brogan  in  Vita 
S.  Brid. 

-CljltJ/ie,  an  architect,  a  carpenter. 

<tjíT)béo;n,  unwilling,  against  con- 
sent, bambeojn  <x  .bjtcjt,  jbj/i 
jraotimb  <x%uf  <x;mbeo;n  ;  Lat. 
volens,  nolens. 

<() median,  an  abyss;  vid.  <xjgé;n. 

rtjrheann,  pleasant,  agreeable. 

■Cljmjb,  a  fool  or  madman,  or 
woman,  its  diminutive  amoib&n ; 
Lat.  amens,  amentis. 

<Cjmle<\f,  hurt,  detriment. 

■Cjjmlea^g,  slothful,  indolent. 

■cfimlej^je,  drowsiness,  sluggish- 
ness. 

"djmnea/it,  force,  violence. 

"CTjm/iejb,  disquieted,  disturbed, 
disordered. 

■Cf^m/ié;be,  strife. 

<Cjíi)/ié;be,  the  defiles  or  straits  of 
a  place ;  blúé-<J.;m/ié;b  n<x  cojlle, 
the  fastnesses  of  the  wood. 

<f;m;i;<x/i,  mismanagement. 
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■CÍ jmjijoc,  disguise. 

<íjm/i;b,  barren,  steril. 

<()Wf]u^<\b,  temptation ;  also  to 
tempt;  ex.  ;io  b<xjl  /ie  mac  bé  é 
a^m/^uj  5  bjabal,  the  Son  of 
God  was  pleased  to  be  tempted 
by  the  devil  in  the  wilderness; 
vid.  leaba/i  b/teac. 

-cTjmp/ijtime,  season ;  Wei.  aim  ser. 

<ljn,  honourable,  praiseworthy,  re- 
spectful. 

<i;ne,  delight,  joy,  pleasure;  Or. 
aivri,  laus. 

újne&f,  and  <\jnpf,  joy;  Greek 
aivog,  laus ;  but  the  Irish  word 
<vjfl,  which  signifies  honourable, 
respectful,  praiseworthy,  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  Greek  aivr\  and 
aivoq,  and  is  in  all  probability 
the  radical  word. 

<i;ne,  agility,  expedition,  swiftness ; 
also  music,  harmony,  melody; 
also  experience. 

<f;nbcealac,  rough,  rugged. 

■Cijnbeac,  manifold,  copious. 

•Cljnbeac,  rain. 

•cT;r?I5fe<x^,  ignorance,  rudeness. 

•Ct/nbjrea^ac,  ignorant,  from  <xp- 
bjredy,  ignorance,  which  comes 
from  an,  the  negative  quod  vide 
and  £pf  or  pea^~,  knowledge. 

■Ct;nI3j:é;le,  impudence;  also  stin- 
giness. 

•cT/nbjrejteac,  rude,  ignorant. 

<X  ;nbjr/ne,  a  foreign  tribe,  or  strange 
people ;  ex.  a  cc/i;oc  a;n!5j:;ne, 
in  a  foreign  country. 

<Tjn15j  j,  rainy  weather ;  laete  <\jn- 
b;g,  a;nt>;  j  aatma/ia,  a  terrible 
squall  of  wind. 

<l;nble,  naughtiness,  badness. 

■cC/nbprjl,  brave,  valiant,  intrepid. 

tt/ncea/ib,  and  a;ncea/tbac,  a 
buffoon ;  also  an  ingenious,  fal- 
lacious fellow,  an  impostor,  or  a 
sycophant. 

<JCjnce<Xf,  a  doubt. 

iXjncjrrg,  a  champion,  or  great 
warrior, 
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<C/nceantaj^,  a  toy  or  trifle. 

<£)ncj<\l  and  a;ncjaltac,  peevish- 
ness, frowardness. 

tXjncjalta,  peevish,  froward,  testy. 

tXjnclju,  a  peevish  person. 

•djnbej^e,  affliction,  calamity ;  tan 
ba;  nbej^e,  loaded  with  afflic- 
tion; o  bú/i  nir/le  ajnbe^e,  out 
of  all  your  calamities,  com- 
pounded of  the  negative  <xn  and 
bea^,  dextrous,  convenient;  an- 
beojn,  against  one's  will. 

<C;nbea^,  a  young  woman,  or  vir- 
gin fit  for  marriage ;  compounded 
of  the  intensitive  an,  fit  for,  and 
jrea/i,  a  husband ;  it  should  be 
more  properly  ajnjcj/i. 

ujntyiXtXfxaji,  angry.  > 

•Cfjnbjirjb,  obduracy  in  sin,  final 
impenitence  ;  ab  <xjn  and  b;a;b, 
tender-hearted. 

{f;nbl;  je,  trespass  ;  m'anbljgte, 
my  trespasses  or  transgressions ; 
also  usurpation,  or  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  old  constitution. 

iC;nbl;jteac  and  a;nbl;jeac,  a 
lawless  person,  an  usurper;  50 
ba;nbl;jeac,  wrongfully,  per- 
versely. 

<f;neaé,  horsemanship. 

■cCjneam  and  a;n;m,  a  blemish,  stain, 
or  blot. 

<f;neamac,  blemished,  maimed. 

•CÍ;r)ea;it  and  ajmnea/tt:,  violence, 
oppression. 

újneóluf,  ignorance,  from  the  ne- 
gative an,  and  eola^,  knowledge. 

•cC/neólac  and  ajroeot^ac,  illite- 
rate, not  cultivated  with  learning 
or  knowledge;  one  ignorant  of 
the  road. 

-Ci;nj:eab,  plenteous,  abundant. 

-CL jrr^ejf,  a  curse,  or  malediction. 

<i;ngeal,  or  ajng;ol,  an  angel,  or 
messenger;  Lat.  aiigehis. — Vid. 
alalia. 

•cfjngeal,  sun-shine,  light,  fire. 

if;ngl;be,  angelical,  bright. 

•CÍjnjiJbeact,  an  angelical  state. 
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<C;r>T;be,  malicious,  envious,  spite- 
ful.. 

■cf//ig;beact:,  malice,  spite  ;  ex. 
crojbe  -g<\n  ajng;beact;  jan 
ruat,  a  heart  without  malice  or 
hatred. 

<JCjn)<Xf\ro<X]\i<xc,  too  much,  too  pow- 
erful, too  many,  over-swaying, 
puissant. 

■cT/rr/m,  or  ajnm,  a  name  ;  Lat. 
nomen. 

tfjnjrme,  anger. 

íí;ní);j  j,  a  beast,  or  brute  animal ; 
vid.  b). 

"CTjrrjnottearóujl,  famous,  renowned, 
&c. 

újrijttwju  jab,  to  name,  to  mention. 

<i;/i;tnn;gce,  named;  50  bajrrjm- 
r);t:e,  namely. 

<f;n;ocr,  oppression. 

"<ijn;5cr<xc,  oppressive,  tyrannical, 
also  inhospitable,  compounded 
of  the  negative  <xn  and  ;oct, 
clemency,  humanity,  hospitality. 

"CTjnjóban,  unclean,  impure,  com- 
pounded of  the  negative  an  and 
)oban,  pure,  clean,  fit ;  Lat.  ido- 
neus. 

<f//?;0m,  or  ajrrjm,  a  natural  spot, 
or  a  disagreeable  mark  in  the 
body ;  also  a  stain  or  blemish  on 
a  person's  reputation. 

if; r>le,  or  jrea/dog,  a  kind  of 
with  four  legs  and  a 
tail    always    livin 


creature  with  four  legs 
winged 


on 
cat 


trees,   called  by  the  Irish 
CjKXjrm,  i.  e.  a  tree-cat. 

•cTjnle,  well-featured. 

<f;nleact;,  softness,  smoothness. 

if/nleamiajm,  to  persecute ;  <\jn  le- 
an jrabmé  tú,  I  will  persecute  you. 

if/nleanmajnt:,  persecution. 

<C/r>leaf ,  disservice,  or  great  harm 
done  to  one's  self.  JSote,  it  is 
the  negative  of  lea/-,  advantage, 
service  to  one's  self;  ex.  bo  jrjn 
fé  a  lea/-,  he  acted  wisely,  and 
to  his  own  advantage ;  bo  pjn 
fé  a  a; n leaf,  he  conducted 
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himself  unwisely,  and  to  his 
own  disadvantage ;  t<x  córóaj/ile 
ta;r>  leaf  a  £Úgat,  you  are  re- 
solved to  destroy  yourself.  I 
know  no  language  that  can  ex- 
press in  one  word  the  full  mean- 
ing of  either  of  these  Irish  words, 
lea^,  ajnleaf. 

{T/nleat/iom,  oppression,  injustice. 

tíjnleóg,  a  swallow  ;  corruptly, 
fra;nleo£. 

-CÍ;r>mé;b,  a  wonder. 

■Ct;nmeafa;iba,  excessive,  huge  ; 
also  inordinate,  intemperate. 

-cT/nmeafa/ibact:,  excess,  intempe- 
rance. 

iXjnro)<xn,  lust,  passion,  inordinate 
desire,  concupiscence;  ex.  a;n- 
irr/ana  na  colla,  the  lusts  or 
concupiscence  of  the  flesh. 

-cT/nmjanac,  lustful,  intemperate. 

"d;nm;«te,  or  a;r>b;nte,  beasts. 

<()nn  and  a;n,  a  great  circle ; 
hence  Oel-ajn,  (vulg.  Oljaja;n) 
the  great  circle  of  Belus,  i.  e.  of 
the  sun,  or  the  annual  course  of 
that  planet  through  the  ecliptic. 
Note.  Upon  these  Celtic  mono- 
syllables <\jn  and  <X)nr),  the  La- 
tin words  anus  and  annus  have 
been  formed. — Vid.  Remarks. 

if/nne,  vulg.  jrojnne,  the  diminu- 
tive of  ajnn,  a  small  circle  or 
ring ;  Lat.  annulus. 

<( jnf  ea/ic,  or  <xjnf  ea/ic,  hatred. 

újnfgjari  and  a;r)fg;anaé,  and 
<X]nf  gjanta,  a  furious,  extrava- 
gant man. 

•cCpfjjanta,  destroyed,  broken 
down. 

<f/r>t;eam^  braced  up,  over-stiff. 

iTjnteaf ,  an  excessive  or  scorching 
heat,  also  an  inflammation. 

<f;r>teaf a) jeact,  idem ;  antea- 
f  újieact:  n<x  p)la,  a  great  heat 
of  blood. 

"Cfjnt/iéan,  ungovernable,  inflexible. 
Note.  In  several  of  the  preceding 
words  beginning  with  <\]n,  that 
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particle,  which  should  rather  be 
<xn,  but  is  here  changed  into  <\jn 
by  the  abusive  rule  coel  le  coel, 
is  a  prefix  signifying  excess;  as 
in  the  words  <x;nróeú^<X/iba,-ain- 
mj<xn  <xjnte<Xf,  &c. ;  in  other 
words  it  is  a  negative  particle, 
such  as  un  in  English,  as  in 
<x;rj;oct<\c,  <X)npb<xn,  &c. 

<f//i,  upon,  or  over ;  in  all  old 
writings  it  is  j:6/i,  as  j:5/i.  <xn  tjp., 
instead  of  <\jp.  <xr>  t;jt. 

•cf;^t,  numbered,  from  the  verb 
<t/fi;m,  to  number,  or  reckon; 
bo  tyj\  fey  he  reckoned. 

<()]i,  destroyed;  from  <x;^;iy),  to 
destroy,  rob,  or  plunder. 

-CT//1,  arise,  rectius  oj/i,  as  in  the 
word  muc6;/i;  je,  early  rising. 

■CÍ;|1,  the  second  person  of  the  im- 
perative of  the  verb  tij/r/m,  vulg. 
jrúj/rjm,  to  watch,  or  take  care. 

íí;/i,  the  genitive  case  cf  a/1, 
slaughter. 

<T;/-t,  ploughed ;  Lat.  aro,  arare. 

•dj/ibe,  ribs. 

"dj/ibe,  a  story. 

•cT//ibe,  ribbed,  furrowed. 

"CTz/tbeoibtJ.,  divisions ;  ex.  bo  p.jti- 
ne<xba/i  t/ij  bú;/ibe<xb<x  ba  fiu- 
<xg<i;b,  they  made  three  divisions 
of  their  armies. 

it///ib;/ie,  an  armful,  as  much  as  one 
may  carry  between  both  arms. 

tfj/tb/ie,  a  multitude,  a  legion  ; 
;bj/i<x;/ib/ie<\jn;nol  /10  fujie<xi> 
é  ene;r>j:e<xct  lé  f)ér>oc <x bp<xn- 
^oitxx^,  he  was  seated  amidst  le- 
gions of  angels  with  Enoc  in  Pa- 
radise.—  Vid.  Le<xb<xp.  b/te<xc. 

ifjfib/ie,  a  host,  or  army. 

•Ci;/ic,  the  ark ;  Lat.  area. 

•cCjftc,  a  strait,  or  difficulty,  great 
hunger ;  hence  <xjncjfe<xc,  a 
hungry,  starving  man. 

<Tj/ic,  a  lizard;  <x;/ic  la<xc/i<x,  an 
emmet. 

<t';  j\ce<\ct,pctius  ej  /ice<xct,heresy. 

•cTj/ice<xbúl,  a  prophesy. 
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■tfj/iceatliXb,  sacrilege;  from  <x;/i, 
a  robbing,  and  ceall,  a  church ; 
Lat.  cella,  the  same  as  cedll- 

u;/iceúUtK<xc,  a  hind  or  doe  of  the 
third  year;  also  a  hind-calf,  a 
hart  of  the  first  year. 

-cTj/iceann,  certain,  positive,  un- 
doubted. 

<Xij\C]ll,  to  lie  in  wait,  or  in  am- 
bush. 

<(jp.cjorm,  aside. 

if; ]\cpf<xc,  covetous,  greedy  of 
food,  hungry,  voracious,  rave- 
nous. 

-cT//ic;/~,  a  complaint,  or  expostula- 
tion. 

újjicjf,  meeting  ;  bo  caj/t  fé 
4-Jpcjf  0/i;i  a,  he  sent  to  meet 
them. 

<£jf\ceft,  the  same ;  <vj/i  otj/ice;^ 
<xn  /1;  j,  to  wait  on,  or  be  of  the 
king's  levee;  <x;/t  <\jj\cejfc  <xn 
tflu<\ j,  to  expect  the  coming  up 
of  the  army. 

•Cf//ice<xc,  ingenious. 

<T//icVjll,  i.  e.  cojnoéub,  keeping. 

<i;/ib,  a  coast,  a  quarter  or  cardinal 
point;  on  <xj]\h  fOjp.,  from  the 
eastern  quarter,  or  from  the  east. 

<i;/ib,  loud,  also  public;  ex.  óf 
ú/tb,  publicly;  vid.  á/ib,  Lat. 
arduvs. 

•cfj/ib  and  o;/ibe,  order,  improve- 
ment ;  Lat.  ordo. 

■CÍ  )/tbbe<xb,  to  cut  down. 

itj/ibcearm,  a  sovereign  or  supe- 
rior, whether  ecclesiastic  or  civil. 

itj/ibceanrKJ.^,  superiority,  sove- 
reignty, great  power. 

-cTj/ibe,  height;  ex.  ca  7)a;/ibe, 
what  height  ? 

■Cf;/tbe  and  a;/ibe<xr?,  a  sign. 

•cTj/ibedniX,  the  position  or  situation 
of  a  thing;  ex.  b/iOc-<ijnbe<xn<x 
<x  cúéa,  the  disadvantageous  po- 
sition of  his  legion.— Vid.  C<X]i- 
/ié;m  ci)0;/tbe<tf.bab. 

■CCjjfojrrcjnn,      haughtiness,     arro- 
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gance,  high-spirited. 

<()^t)jntprie<xc,  high-minded. 

tfj/ibeanajb,  constellations. 

íT//ib;ij  je,  any  kingdom  governed 
by  one  person. 

<Xjf\bf£éjmleQjj\,  a  curious,  inqui- 
sitive, over-prying  body. 

<fj/ie,  heed,  care,  attention  ;  ex. 
tabaj/i  bam  J)ú)/ie  a  )oT)f)  an 
Lao;,  vid.  Brody's  poem. 

■cTj/te,  a  -fishing-ware. 

-cT/fieac,  careful,  vigilant,  circum- 
spect. 

■cT//ieac,  hostile,  violent. 

"d;/ieac,  ingenuity. 

<T//ieaba  and  Oj/ieaba,  excellent, 
famous. 

<l;/ieam  and  aj/i;om,  to  number,  to 
count ;  ex.  noc  bo  ba/imeab  bjob, 
that  were  numbered  of  them. 

<Tj/teanac,  a  beginning. 

<f;/iea/i,  a  bay  or  harbour. 

•Ci)/ie<X/i,  to  satisfy. 

■Ctj/iea/i,  food,  also  pleasant. 

<()j\e<Xf^,  the  apple  of  the  eye,  the 
sight. 

-CÍj/iel,  a  bed. 

<i;/i  je,  a  herd ;  pi.  aj/ijge  and 
aj/ijjeaba. 

<f;/ije,  a  place  for  summer  grazing 
in  the  mountain. 

ú))\  jeac,  one  who  has  many  herds; 
of  or  belonging  to  a  herd. 

ifj/i jean,  a  rein  ;  a;/i  jeana  779- 
ajn;  the  reins  of  á  bridle. 

"dj/ijeana,  symptoms,  signs,  or  in- 
dications ;  ex.  a/t  jeana  an  ba;^, 
the  symptoms  of  death. 

■Cfj/ijjob,  money,  properly  silver  ; 
Lat.  argentum ;  Greek  apyvpog, 
derived  from  the  Celtic  arg, 
white,  which  is  like  the  Greek 
apyog,  whence  they  derive  their 
apyvpog,  as  well  as  the  Lat. 
argentum  ;  a/igjob  beo,  quick- 
silver. 

il;/i;pro  and  tXjpjro,  to  heed,  to 
mind,  to  take  care  of,  or  ob- 
serve;  ex.  ma  a-mjgeamujb,  if 
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we  perceive  or  observe. 

-cCj|ij)/i,  a  cow-calf. 

-CÍnijJm,  to  ask,  seek,  or  demand. 

-Ctj/iTjm,  to  spoil,  rob,  or  plunder, 
take  or  drive  away  ;  Lat.  arceo  ; 
Greek  apKto,  propulso ;  and 
Hebrew  rpN,  fitgio ;  hence 
cealla/igajn,  sacrilege. 

cfj/igte,  spoiled,  plundered,  ra- 
vaged. 

"dj/igtreac,  a  spoiler,  robber. 

ííj/igtecxc,  also  signifies  bountiful, 
generous  in  bestowing  silver ; 
hence  Carina  of  the  Dalgassian 
princes  is  said  to  derive  his  sur- 
name a;/rjgt:eac,  quasi,  aj/tgjo- 
bac. 

<('j/r/be,  spectres,  visions. 

<(j]\ji>e  na  c/iojce,  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

<i))\)  j,  certain,  particular,  especial ; 
50  7?oj/r/  j,  especially. 

<Tj/rj %,  a  prince,  nobleman,  &c. 

-dj/tjgeact;,  a  sovereignty,  princi- 
pality ;  ex.  <x)]\j  jeact  Cajyjl, 
the  sovereignty  of  Cashel. — Old 
Parchment, 

<f  ;/rjlleab,  a  law. 

Cij/r/ltean,  a  fashion. 

■cTj/ijoct:  or  o;/teact:,  clans,  fac- 
tions or  parties  ;  hence  a;/i;Oc- 
t<\f,  an  assembly ;  a;/i;oct,  also 
signifies  a  cantoon,  and  corres- 
ponds with  the  Lat.  word  regio. 

<(jjipm,  ploughing,  also  agricul- 
ture, husbandry;  Lat.  aro-are ; 
hence  aj/ieamajn,  ploughmen, 
i.  e.  jjiajn. 

<i)}\)f,  knowledge ;  <XJjiJf,  arise : 
<kjj\)fjii  and  ;/i/~e,  history  ;  jpfe 
<x&uif  reancapbala,  history  and 
genealogy ;  chronicum  Scotorum. 

-Cfj/r/^e  and  <xjj\jf]n,  a  rehearsal, 
or  narration. 

"CCj/rj£;r?,  an  appointment ;  <k))\)f)r\ 
cata,  an  appointment  for  battle. 

<Cjfi)f)m,  to  watch  ;  ex.  a;/r/pb 
farm,  watch  here;  vid.  lecvba/i 
fyteac. 
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<f;riteacab  and  a;rdeaca;m,  to 
lend  or  borrow. 

<T;>tleacab  and  <x;^ted^ab,  loan, 
also  usury,  or  any  extravagant 
gain  arising  from  the  practice  of 
lending  money ;  a; /tie,  counsel. 

•cCj/ileactac,  ready  or  willing  to 
lend  money  or  any  other  thing, 
also  he  that  lends. 

<f;/ileó£,  a  fling,  jostle,  or  toss. 

■CfJ/ttjgte,  lent,  adventitious,  bor- 
rowed. 

ifj/iteojúc,  enterprising,  adventu- 
rous. 

■cf//itn,  arms,  weapons. 

•cTj/im,  a  place;  50  baj/im  a  j\<\jb 
<\n  71;  j,  to  the  place  where  the 
king  was ;  ca  ba;/iro  or  caj/im, 
where,  in  what  place,  ubinarn. 

■cTj/imc/ijo^,  a  belt  worn  by  a  sol- 
dier to  fasten  his  armour  on. 

■cfj/iméoi/it;  and  aj/tmjb,  an  order 
or  custom. 

•cCj/imjejn  and  am/iajejn,  well 
born,  or  descended. 

-Cfj/imeab,  a  kind  of  measure. 

•cT;/imeab,  a  herd  of  cattle  ;  Lat. 
armentum,  plur.  armenta. 

<i;/im;b;n,  honour,  reverence. 

•cT/rtmjbjneac,  venerable,  respect- 
ful, as,  a  5)5  ajjimjbjneac,  vtr- 
go  veneranda. 

<f;;im;b,  an  interdict,  also  a  troth, 
vow,  or  promise. 

•cTj/me,  sloes ;  Greek  spivsog. 

<( ;/me,  pi.  of  o./ia,  the  kidneys. 

<(jj\ne,  a  sitting  or  watching  up  all 
night;  hence  the  diminutive a;/i- 
77 ear?,  which  is  the  more  common 
word. 

•Cf;;tné;^,cattle,chattels,iWaí.l2.29. 

•cTj/irjear),  a  sitting  up  late. 

<(jj\0]le,  all  together ;  Lat.  simul. 

•cTj/i/ibe,  a  sign ;  aj/i/ibe  nú  CfiOjce, 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  L.  B. 

<X)f\]\fCj,  the  hinder  part  of  the 
neck. 

•CCjjifge,  contemplation. 

■cT/fiteagal,  an  article. 
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<Cj]\t]n  and  a;/tte;r>,  a  pebble. 

<C//itr>éal,  weariness,  fatigue. 

<C)j\tne<xrn,  a  soldier's  whetstone, 
among  the  old  Irish. 

<()f,  a  hill,  also  a  fort  of  covert. 

<ljf,  dependence ;  ata  <xjf  agaro 
a;/t,  I  depend  upon  him;  hence, 

"Ci;^;m,  to  depend,  to  have  confi- 
dence in;  as  <vj^;m  a;/i,  I  de- 
pend upon  him. 

<(jf,  back,  backwards ;  as  ta/i  a 
<\jf,  backwards;  tug  <x;/i  ajf, 
to  recall;  hence  aj^edj,  resti- 
tution. 

<(]f,  a  loan. 

iXjf,  free,  willing  ;  aj/i  <X)f,  no  <x;;i 
éféjon,  nolens,  volens. 

<(jfc,  damage  or  trespass. 

-Cfj^ceab  and  a;^c;m,  to  clean,  or 
examine  the  head  or  any  part  of 
a  person's  body. 

■cT/^e,  death,  applied  to  a  dead 
person;  hinc<X]flé]n&,a  shroud. 

djfg,  a  reproof,  reprehension,  or 
chastisement. 

<(jf~ge,  a  present,  or  free  gift  or 
donation ;  bo  tug  bam  an  a;/-ge, 
he  presented  _  me,  or  gave  me 
gratis  ;  <XJfgji,  freely,  gratis. 

■d;/-gej/t,  a  mountain  ;  as  ajfgejn 
or  £)fgj]\  T?;aba,  the  ridge  of 
mountains,  which  part  Leatr  cu- 
jnn  from  leatnooj;  vid.  C;/~g;/i. 

■Cl/j^be  and  a;^te,  a  poem,  also  any 
ingenuity   or   invention  ;  Latin, 

■CÍ;^béo;/t  or  aj^teo;?t,  a  tricking, 
ingenious,  artful  fellow,  a  cheat 
or  impostor ;  Lat.  astutus. 

<()rbe  or  <xjfte,  out  of  it,  or  of 
her ;  ag  but  a;^be,  departing 
thence  or  thereout;  compound- 
ed of  <Xf,  from  Lat.  abs,  and  e  or 
;  /  bo  cuajb  a  ^pjo/tab  a;^be, 
she  gave  up  the  ghost. 

-CÍ;^bea/t  and  a;^b;o>i,  a  journey 
or  peregrination;  a;n  jreab  a 
rxxjf'ójjx,  during  their  journey  : 
t/tj  la  a;^b;0/t,  three  days'  jour- 
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ney ;  it  now  vulgarly  means 
missing  one's  way,  and  disap- 
pointment in  one's  journey. 

<JC)fbe<K]\u  jab  and  <x;^t/i;no,  to  re- 
move from  one  place  to  another, 
to  travel,  or  sojourn. 

iX)fbj<xct  and  aj^béoj/ieact,  play- 
ing pranks,  acting  the  impostor. 

■Cfj^ealba,  restitution,  also  to  re- 
store, or  give  back  in  specie. 

<f/pceac,  crafty,  ingenious. 

■CCjfpc,  i.  e.  <\jf-jác,  restitution  in 
sequivalenti,  repayment  literally, 
also  vomiting. 

<(]f)Qc<\i)  and  <\)fjcjm,  to  restore, 
return,  give  back. 

-tXjfjOn,  a  diadem  or  crown. 

<JC)fpn,  a  relic  ;  as  ajfpnrxx  rxx 
rxxom,  the  holy  relics ;  vid.  ta;^e. 

<C;^lea/i,  a  spring  tide. 

•cT/^leJne,  a  shroud,  the  woollen  co- 
vering commonly  put  upon  the 
corps  of  dead  people. 

•cTj/'ijng,  a  dream. 

<()fljiTge<xr()  and  <\jfljOrrg<\b,  to 
dream ;  noc  <xjf\jr,-ge<\f,  that 
dreameth. 

•Ctj^l/ngtreac,  a  dreamer. 

-CCjfte,  out  of  her  or  it,  from  it. 

ti;p;ea/i,  a  journey ;  vid.  a;^bea/i ; 
Lat.  iter ;  <xfcj\)0 jab,  to  re- 
move. 

<f ;t,  a  place. 

<()t,  comical,  strange,  arch ;  hence 
<\jt)Of,  pleasantry,  drollery. 

■Ctjteam,  a  proof,  a  convincing  ar- 
gument. 

•ci;tear)r>,  furze. 

■cT/tj jjnr^  to  prove,  to  convince. 

*d;t;u  jab,  to  inhabit,  or  improve  ; 
ajteocajb  roe,  I  will  inhabit ; 
<\%af  bo  bjonncolnab  an  pr/o- 
tal,  agtty~  bo  ajtjj  ;or>a;nne, 
ei  verbum  caro  factum  est,  et 
habitavit  in  nobis. 

•djt,  quick,  also  sharp. 

iXjty  a  ford,  or  kiln;  <xfc  ao;t,  a 
lime-kiln  ;  pi.  a;trce,  kilns. 

<f;ta;b;m,  and  ajtnjm,  to  know,  to 
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perceive. 

ííjtbe,  the  ebb  of  the  tide. 

<f  jtbéobano,  to  revive  ;  ajtbéobab, 
idem^ 

íí;t:béobca;r>,  enlivening,  reviving. 

<C;tb;o/i,  blame,  reproof;  some- 
times written  ajtjrjo/i,  and  a;t- 
bp/it. 

-CÍjtbjO/iac,  a  reprover,  a  censor. 

-tXjtb) O/tab,  to  blame,  censure,  re- 
prove. 

tCjtrcea^,  appeared  ;  y<xn  o;bce 
no  ajtcea^  ^ojlt^e  rodj\,  great 
light  was  seen  in  the  night. 

-cTjtcéobajtr),  to  disapprove,  dis- 
like, contemn. 

"CT/teac,  a  sow. 

<(jte,  revenge. 

tC/tcea^,  a  lady  of  pleasure. 

<{jtce<\f  and  a;tcea^a;be,  who- 
rish. 

<f;tc;m,  to  pray  or  entreat. 

<t)iceo,  a  contradicting  or  gainsay- 

<ljtcurci<\jji,  concise,  compendious. 

"CT/teab,  to  steal  away,  or  retire 
privately. 

tfjteallac,  a  second  proof. 

ii;tear>r)ta,  the  commandments, 
also  precepts,  singular  ajtne. 

<()ie<xnnt<x  and  a;teant;ac,  known, 
also  familiar,  free,  sociable. 

<Ljte<\nt<\f,  acquaintance,  know- 
ledge :  ba;ne  bom  ajteanta^, 
one  of  my  acquaintance. 

■cTjted/i/iac,  a  different  person  or 
thing,  another. 

iC/tea/i/iac,  a  change  ;  ajéea/1/iac 
culajb,  a  change  of  raiment. 

-cT/tea^c,  an  admonition,  advice, 
or  lecture ;  vid.  leaba/t  b/ieac, 

"Cfjtre;/ige,  resurrection;  <v/;~e;/ige, 

xXjtejji.-gjro,  to  rise  from  the  dead. 

tT/tjea/t/i,  soon,  short,  generally 
applied  to  time;  go  l)a;tjéa/t, 
shortly;  5rer£  tempore,  a  short 
cut  or  way. 
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■cCjt  je;r>,  like,  or  another  one's  self, 

quasi  regenitus. 
<f  jtgenjm,  to  regenerate. 
-cT/trjejneaifiir/r?,  a  regeneration. 
■Cf;t;b,  a  serpent,  which  seems  to 

be  the  asp  ;  sometimes  said  to 

a  fiery,  peevish  person  ;  Gr.  arrj, 

damnum. 
tXjifijn,  a  little  venemous  creature. 
<f;t;  j  and  <x;tjxe,  giants  ;  vidgo 

f<\i:<xj % ;  its  singular  is  <xi<xc  or 

<i)i;jn,  commanded ;  bo  újtjn  fé, 
he  commanded. 

<(j'c)ri)tt),  to  ordain,  to  order,  to 
command  or  direct. 

•djtjnne,  a  firebrand  ;  vidg.  jityt- 
jnne;  also  a  wart. 

<()t)p.,  father ;  gera.  <xi<Xj\  <x;tj/i 
njme,  a  serpent,  an  adder ;  <x;t;/i 
lu^<\,  ground  ivy. 

<J[jtjf,  an  affront,  an  abuse ;  also 
shame,  confusion ;  ex.  rKXOmoijt:;^, 
blasphemy. 

<f;t;pm  and  ajtjfja  j<xb,to  affront, 
to  abuse,  to  shame  ;  hence  <x;t:;- 
^eac,  and  bir/??e  <\jtjfe<\c,  an 
abusive  reviling  man. 

■djtrjuboi/i,  banishment,  expulsion. 

<Tjtle,  an  old  rag. 

<C/tle,  after;  ex.  bd/jtle  <\n  lúOj, 
after  the  poem ;  botjtle  áb<im 
b;orxx/ib<x,  after  iVdam's  exile. 

<TjtíT]é<xt,  repentance,  an  after  sor- 
row. 

■Cfjtiie,  a  district  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  anciently  the  estate  of  a 
tribe  of  the  O'Caseys. 

<f;tr>e,  knowledge,  known  ;  r>;0/i 
bub  <xjtne,  it  was  not  known. 

<JC)tne,  a  commandment ;  <xn  *ó<\]\<\ 
h<xjtne,  the  second  command- 
ment. 

-(Xjtnjm,  to  know,  also#  to  recom- 
mend; <ijt;/i  neamba,  <xjinjrr) 
rrxxrxxm  )f  mo  ^pjO/i<xb;tlaró<x;b, 
in  manus  tuas  commendo  spiri- 
tum  meum. 

•Cfitneac,  treasured  or  hoarded  up. 
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tí;é/ie,  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow. 

<C;t/te<xb  and  <xjtj\e<xc<Xf,  repen- 
tance. 

"tfjtpjn,  a  sharp  point. 

<()ifi]nne,  a  calf. 

íf;trt;OgíXb,  to  dethrone,  or  depose 
a  sovereign.  N.  B. — The  trans- 
lator of  Dr.  Keating's  History, 
whose  ignorance  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage appears  in  every  page  of 
his  work,  translates  the  Irish 
word  <x;t;/-ijog{Xb  into  that  of  re- 
establishment  en  the  throne, 
where  he  treats  of  the  reigns  of 
C<x;/tb/te  L)£pzAc<xm  king  of 
Le<xt-cu;nn,  and  GQo  j-cO/ib  king 
of  Leútr-ffiO  j ;  the  scope  and 
sense  of  the  history  being  therein 
directly  contrary,  as  the  reader 
may  plainly  see. 

-djijVjf,  an  imitation. 

rtpfijf,  a  report. 

<Xji]\]pn),  to  report ;  bo  <Xjt]\jf  fé, 
he  reported  it ;  also  to  imitate. 

<(jtp.jft&<xc,  a  rehearser  or  relater ; 
ex.  -ajt/ij^teúc  /^eúi,  a  tale- 
bearer. 

iT/t; geoy,  vulsr.  pi;tj %e&f,  reluc- 
tance, unwillingness.  < 

<(j'cj\G<xh  and  újt/tedbab,  dwelling, 
inhabiting. 

•Cf  jt^*3/i;obúb,to  transcribe  or  copy. 

<(l,  i.  e.  <vjle<xrnujr>  ;  Lat.  alimen- 
tum,  nurture,  food. 

<ft,  a  brood,  or  the  young  of  any 
animal ;  <x  b&L  6%,  her  young  ones. 

■did,  nursing  ;  hence  bál<\,  i.  e.  bo 
cd<x,  to  nurse;  ex.  -a;t:;;t-bat<x,  a 
foster-father;  Lat.  alo,  alere. 

■dl<\,  (quasi  <xVS<x  <xb  <ilbeb;ne,)  a 
swan  ;  and  Welch  alark,  a  swan. 

ífloi,  a  wound. 

úl<\,  <tfl<vjb,  skill  or  craft ;  hinc, 
<xt<xjbe,  an  art  or  trade,  and 
<xl<xbncic,  full  of  artifice,  comical, 
crafty. 

ífla,  wisdom. 

■dl<x,  speckled. 

<ÍI<x;it),  to  hail  or  salute,  sometimes 
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written  y-ala;m  bo  ^*ajleaba/t  na 
fvjg  é,  they  hailed  him  king. 

ifla;m,  to  nurse,  or  foster  ;  Lat. 
alo  ;  o;l;m,  idem. 

if  la;  no,  to  sing,  to  praise,  or  pray 
to  ;  ex.  o.la; m  Ó;a  <\n  có;róbé  ; 
this  verb  is  like  the  Heb.  verb 
V?7I,  which  signifies  to  praise, 
to  worship,  and  adore;  hence 
n*)V?n9  laudate  Dominum. 

if  la;r>,  white,  bright,  clear,  fair. 

iflban,  iflba;n,  the  name  of  Scot- 
land; Lat.  Albania  genit.  n<\ 
b  alb  an. 

iflbanac,  Scottish,  also  a  Scot. 

if  Iba/ib,  an  halbard,  or  halbert. 

iflpatr,  a  cause  or  reason. 

if lf$  lac,  hid  or  concealed. 

if  Iga,  noble,  brave  ;  Gr.  aXicrj, 
Robur,  Hisp.  algo,  unde  hi'  d' 
algo,  a  well  born  man  ;  ]njf 
alga,  an  old  name  of  Ireland. 

if  l^a^,  or  ajl-gpf,  a  false  inclina- 
tion to  stool. 

if  11,  universal,  or  all ;  as  búab-all, 
or  all-búabac,  all-victorious  or 
triumphant. 

if  11,  or  oil,  great,  prodigious,  mon- 
strous, as  also  u;le,  universal, 
is  like  the  Hebrew  ^K,  magnus, 
potens,  fortis  ;  hinc  ^«  no?nen 
Dei,  >Vk  >bx,  my  God,  my  God. 

till,  a  bridle. 

illl,  and  vulgo  e;le,  other,  strange, 
another,  is  like  the  Gr.  aXXog, 
and  the  Lat.  alius. 

if  U,  foreign,  alien ;  hence  all- 
róú/iba,  exotic,  that  comes  from 
a  foreign  country,  (from  all,  and 
mu;/t,  the  sea,  or  from  all,  fo- 
reign, and  mart,  a  habitation,) 
Lat.  transmarinus,  bon  taob  <\)j\ 
a;ll,  on  the  further  side ;  ta;n;g 
fe  a  nail,  or  an  all,  he  came 
from  the  opposite  side,  but  com- 
monly, he  came  from  beyond  sea. 

if II,  wild,  mab/ia  alia,  i.  e.  cards 
silvaticus,  a  wolf. 

if  U,  a  rock,  or  rocky  cliff;  by  the 
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moderns,  ajll,  j:a;ll,  ex.  allclu;tr, 

i.  e.  petfia  clu;c  ;  juxta  Bedam 

hist.  lib.  i.  c.  12.  munimentum 

erat  Pictorum. 
iflla,  the  name  of  a  river  in  the 

County  of  Cork,  which  gives  a 

name  to  a  barony,  called  after  it 

Óúballa. 
ifllaba;/i,  or  mac  alia,  an  echo. 
if llaba/i,  a  great  army, 
ifllab,  to  go  to,  to  meet  ;    Gall. 

aller. 
if  llab,  a  present. 

ifllab,  excellency,  fame,  greatness, 
if  lla;b,  savage ;  allta,  idem. 
ifllann,  formerly,  as  a  n'allan,  in 

former  times, 
ifllcu/i,   transposition;   allcu/i  na 

bjrocal,  the  transposition  of  the 

words, 
if  11  jlo^-,  mischief, 
ifll jo/it,  an  orchard,  rectius  abal- 

jo/it,  an  apple-field ;  vulgo  oll- 

Jgfjfr  .... 
illlmu/iac,  or  aUnoa/iac,  a  foreigner, 

a  transmarine. 

ifllmúftba,  exotic,  outlandish,  of 
another  country. 

ifllmúfibact;,  barbarity,  or  extra-    •■"* 
ordinary  cruelty,  ex.  allmú/ibact; 
na  Loclannac  y(o  b;  f<xn  bjrea/t 
f)n,  he  had  the  barbarity  of  the 
Danes  in  him. 

tfllob,  ancient,  also  formerly;  a 
n'allób  and  a  n'allúb,  in  ancient 
times.  Note. — This  Celtic  word 
allób  is  the  original,  upon  which 
the  Latin  allodium,  signifying 
ancient  property,  hath  been  form- 
ed. 

ifll/iaon  and  all/i;ao,  a  foreign  ex- 
pedition, or  voyage. 

if llca^iac,  other,  diverse,  opposite ; 
caob  allta/iac  na  oaman,  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

if  llta,  wild,  savage ;  beato/ge  all- 
ta, wild  beasts. 

ifUu;£,  wild;  ex.  t>m  allu;g,  or 
baman  alia,  a  spider,  the  black 
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worm  of  the  wall,  for  alia,  jralla, 
or  balla,  are  synonymous,  Lat. 
vallum,  and  hence  the  English 
word  wall. 

"d'lhr/fl,  of  a  hind;  laoj  allu;n, 
a  fawn. 

•CÍlmcaba,  charitable,  giving  alms; 
eleemosynarius. 

•CÍlmojflne,  almonds. 

•CÍlm^ana,  alms-deeds;  Lat.  elee- 
mosyna. 

<flma;n,  the  country  and  residence 
of  the  famous  Fion  Mac  Cumhail 
in  Leinster. 

<flpa,  ^It/aB  alpa,  the  Alps ;  vid. 
tf;lp. 

itlt,  a  nursing;  ban-a;|lte,anurse, 
Cantab,  banlitu. 

iXlt,  a  high  place,  or  edifice ;  see 
the  word  a;lt ;  Wei.  alth,  is  an 
ascent ;  Lat.  dltus. 

tilt,  an  action,  deed,  or  fact;  also 
an  article. 

-CÍ It,  a  leap ;  Lat.  saltus, 

iXVc,  a  part  of  any  thing,  a  section 
of  a  book. 

<flt,  a  joint :  e;b;/t  altajB,  between 
the  joints. 

iilt,  the  state  or  condition  of  a 
person^  or  thing ;  ex.  a  Ubajbg 
r?a  tatao;ji  Uofioa :  jf  gar>  e 
an  alt  bú/i  nagallma,  Thady  re- 
vile not  the  poet  Torna,  who  is 
not  in  the  way  of  accosting  you ; 

•Cdt0)fi,an  altar;  Gen.  n<X  balt5/ia. 

líltocta,  visiting. 

<flt/ia,  a  foster-father ;  bar>-alt/ia, 
a  foster-mother,  or  nurse. 

-CÍltfia gab,  to  move. 

íílt/ioma,  nursing;  ata;^  altfio- 
ma,  a  fosterer,  also  to  nurse  or 
foster. 

-CÍlt/ianna^,  nursing;  vid.  ala;m, 
to  nurse ;  Wei.  aultruan,  a  god- 
mother. 

ííltujab,   and  altu;g;m,   to   give 
God  thanks;    ex.   altú;rjm   le 
Ó;á,  I  thank  and  glorify  God. 
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ifltugab,  grace  after  meat.  This 
word  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  custom  of  our  Pagan 
ancestors,  who  worshiped  their 
gods  in  aids  seu  excelsis,  on  the 
summits  of  hills  and  mountains, 
as  appears  by  the  earns  or  heaps 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  tops  of 
high  places  in  Ireland. 
tfltu^  and  allta/-,  attract  and  all- 
taét,  wildness,  savageness,  bar- 
barity. 

iiluba,  wounds. 

-Cflu;r>,  fair;  jngean  álu;n,  a  fair 
daughter  or  lady. 

<tia)rm,  time. 

<Xm,  time ;  /io;me  bam,  before  her 
time ;  an  am,  in  time ;  pi.  aman ; 
ex.  t/iOf-ga  na  g'  ce;t/ie  baman, 
the  fast  of  the  quatre  tense. 

it  ma,  the  hame  of  a  horse-collar, 
a  kind  of  band  about  a  draft- 
horse's  neck ;  Gr.  a/a/jta,  a  band. 

<Cmac,  a  vulture,  or  any  ravenous 
bird. 

-cfmac,  out;  o  fO  amac,  hence- 
forth, henceforward. 

■CÍmab,  and  vulgo  amjb,  a  madman, 
a  simpleton,  a  foolish,  silly  per- 
son, a  fool ;  hence  the  diminut. 
amabár? ;  Lat.  omens. 

<f  noaban,  a  fool,  a  madman. 

iCmabana  jt,  folly,  foolishness. 

•CÍ  mabánta,  foolish,  ill-judged. 

<Cma;l,  broken. 

-cTma/iac,  fondness ;  Lat.  amor. 

itma/ica,  a  fondness,  a  being  over 
kind. 

-Cfma/icac,  fond,  over  kind,  too  in- 
dulgent. 

ifmaficajm,  to  be  fond  of,  or  kind 
to  a  person;  aj  ama/iac,  idem. 

■Cfmbeat,  quick,  nimble,  swift. 

-Cfmbejt,  a  being,  essence. 

<f  mgo^te,  a  godfather. 

-d'm,  raw,  sour,  bitter;  ex.  j:eo;l 
am,  raw  flesh. 

"Cim,  a  kind  of  fishing-net. 

<(ro,   even,   also,   but;    Heb.    *\x, 
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etlam,  qui nctt am. 

if  m,  bad,  naughty. 

if  ma  and  amajm,  to  be  raw. 

ifma;l  and  ama;l,  like  unto,  as; 
Gr.  ojuaXog,  and  Lat.  similis, 
Wei.  liamal. 

ifma;h;e,  t;/i  ama;lge,  Tyrawley 
in  Connaught. 

if  map,  only,  alone,  except. 

if  maon,  plurality,  it  is  used  also  for 
twins. 

if  ma/i,  music. 

ifma/tc,  a  fault. 

ifma/ic,  behold. 

ifma/ica;m,  to  see,  to  behold,  to 
look  at. 

if  man,  a  river;  Lat.  amnis,  Wei. 
avnn,  Cor.  a?iaro,  and  Arm.  aun. 
This  Irish  word  is  pronounced 
<xajnn. 

ilma/ig,  woe;  ama/ig  bajo,  woe 
unto  you. 

if  man  GQ5/t,  the  river  Black  Water 
in  Munster. 

ifmantra/i,  rectius  abbanta/i,  good 
luck  or  prosperity  in  adventure ; 
Gal.  avanture,  bonne  avanture, 
vulgo  dicitur  anntá/i ;  as,  aj 
<y&uf  anntá/t ;  it  also  signifies  a 
perquisite,  or  royalty;  ex.  fé 
ma/ig  beag,  anéajma;/-  aman- 
t;u/i,  sixteen  marks,  (as  chief- 
rent,)  besides  the  casual  perqui- 
sites, or  royalties. 

•cfmanéotl,  the  letter  X,  according 
to  Flaherty,  also  the  aphthongs, 
sometimes  written  ama/icoll. 

•Clmú/iu^,  doubt,  suspicion,  or  mis- 
trust ;  jan  <xfo&nuf,  without 
doubt. 

ifma/ta^ac,  dubious,  distrustful, 
suspicious. 

ifma>~,  a  wild,  ungovernable,  or 
mad  man ;  t;  j  m<x  n'amap  Bed- 
lam; hence  the  dimin.  ama^an 
and  ama^og. 

ifma^,  a  soldier;  in  the  Hebrew 
language  ^DK  signifies  robustus, 
forth  fait ;  in  the  German  am- 
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6ac//£  is  a  soldier. 

ifmapxn,  a  dull,  or  stupid  man. 

if  ma>~5g,  a  silly  woman. 

if  mga/i,  affliction,  tribulation,  sor- 
row; an  amga/i  mó/i,  in  great 
distress. 

ifmla,  amlajb,  and  amta;b,  so, 
thus. 

ifmlal5a;/i,  dumb,  mute. 

ifmmcy,  impudent;  Broganinvita 
Brigidce;  also  importunate,  trou- 
blesome. 

•cfmriú^,  unusual,  extraordinary  ; 
c<xt:  c/i6ba  <xmn<xf,  a  smart  and 
remarkable  battle. —  Fid.  Chro- 
nicon  Scotorum. 

if  m/ia,  rectius  ab/ia,  a  poem,  hence 
<xm/iár>,  a  sonnet  ;  quod  vid. 
am/ia  cclUr/m  c;lle,  a  poem  com- 
posed for  St.  Columbus. 

ifm/ta,  good,  great,  noble,  prospe- 
rous, lucky ;  am/ia  <\/ioib  bo  traa- 
ta;b,  bona  est  scala  populis. 

ifmfia,  dark,  gloomy,  obscure. 

ilm/ia,  mourning,  lamentation  for 
the  dead;  also  the  hilt  of  a 
sword. 

if  it) /tan,  a  song,  rectius  ab/tan. 

ifm/"ga5jleab,  a  lax,  a  looseness, 
or  flux. 

if  ma;/?,  a  river  ;  Lat.  amnis. 

ilmm,  mischievous,  evil,  bad. 

if  mm,  to  refuse. 

if  mm,  time ;  cat  é  an  tarn,  what 
time?  Lat.  tempus. — Vid.  <xm. 
tp.Ofg<x  na  m'amman,  the  fast  of 
the  quatuor  tempora. 

ifm/r/,  a  cupboard. 

ifmu^é,  or  am  a;  j,  on  the  outside, 
without  doors,  besides,  without. 

ifmtfj~,  an  ambush,  ambuscade,  or 
surprise ;  also  any  violent  attack 
or  onset;  ex.  amuf  lor>gpo;/tt, 
surprising  the  camp  or  quarters 
of  an  enemy ;  also  protection ; 
ex.  a  Cbpjoft  mac  Oé,  t;a ja- 
ma; t  ajle  a;/i  bama^,  Christ, 
Son  of  God,  we  all  fly  to  thy 
protection. —  Old  Parchment. 


fXmufixi),  to  hit;  b'<xmu^ab<x/t  n<x 
^a;ieoib5;^;je  é,  the  archers 
hit  liim ;  also  to  level,  or  aim 
at. 

Up,  the;  ex.  <xn  bu;ne,  the  man. 

<(n,  whether;  ex.  old  tru  mo  c<X/«x? 
art  thou  my  friend  ?     Lat.  an. 

<(n,  or;  <xon,  one;  Lat.  unus. 

if/?,  in  compound  words  sometimes 
signifies  negation,  and  answers  to 
the  in  and  un  of  the  English, 
and  to  the  in  of  the  Latin ;  ex. 
<xn<x  j,  unhappiness,  infelicitous ; 
sometimes  when  put  before  a 
substantive  it  signifies  very  great, 
or  very  much;  ex.  <xnf<xj\<xct}  a 
very  great  attempt ;  when  put 
before  an  adjective  it  signifies 
very ;  ex.  anmójx,  very  big. 

<(n  is  the  article  of  the  masculine 
gender  in  oblique  cases,  as  rax  is 
of  the  feminine ;  as  m<xc  <xn  jzjji, 
m<xc  n<x  mn<x ;  vid.  rxx,  the  plural 
of  this  article  <\n  before  mascu- 
lines is  n<x,  as  n <x  jr;/i,  the  men. 

<fr>,  evil,  bad,  also  a  kind  of  ves- 
sel. 

iXn,  water;  also  still  or  quiet. 

tin,  true ;  also  pleasant. 

ún,  noble;  also  swift. 

<(n<x,  riches ;  a  cornu  copice,  or  in- 
exhaustible treasure ;  also  a  con- 
tinuance of  calm  weather  ;  ex.  <x 
tra  <xn  <xr><\  r><xomt<x  <xmr),  there  is 
now  a  heavenly  blessing  or  plen- 

■urxxbujb,  unripe,  sharp. 

if 77<xc<i;l,  quietness,  protection,  re- 
lief, deliverance,  also  mercy ;  ex. 
bo  yijnne  <xn<xc<xl  <\jji,  he  showed 
him  mercy. — K. 

•Cfrxxctyi,  affliction,  calamity;  <x  lo 
m'<xrxxc/i<x,  in  the  day  of  my  af- 
fliction ;  ^<Mn<xcj\<x,  thy  affliction. 

-CÍnac,  anger. 

<tn<xc,  a  washing,  or  tinging: 
am\c  jráb  <x  rxxjjxm  <y  Ijn  c/16, 
intixerunt  sua  arma  sa?iguine. 

<(r)<\c<\jn,  danger,  misfortune ;  also 
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a  bad  accident;  bo  b<vjr?  <kn<x- 
c<xjn  bo,  he  came  by  a  bad  acci- 
dent. 

-cCrxxb,  delay  ;  g<xo  <xn<xb,  sine 
mora. 

XJCrxxb,  danger. 

fXr)<X£,  neat,  clean. 

■CÍn<x  j<x;b,  against. 

-CÍrxvjc,  a  wound. 

<Xn<xjc  mé,  save  thou  me. 

<(n<X]ce,  a  saving,  or  protection. 

-cCrxvjcjm,  to  save,  to  relieve,  or 
protect ;  also  to  beware,  or  take 
care ;  ex.  <\n<xjc  le<xtr,  take  heed ; 
<xn<x;cj:eoLb  <Xj\  <xo  pe;t;cjl  úb  tú, 
I  will  save  you  from  that  danger. 

■ciiKXcjU,  restless. 

<Í77íi;nlJ/ie<xb,  insatiable. 

<(n<xjj\t,  soft,  tender. 

iXrxxjjx'c,  bandle-cloth,  or  linen  of 
small  breadth. 

■(Xn'ajjr,  backward,  reversed. 

ifnajtnjb,  unknown. 

<f  nal,  breath ;  Wei.  anadl. 

úncX,  an  annal ;  pi.  <xnal<x,  annals. 

<(n<xl<xc,  a  chronicle,  annals. 

<(ncll,  hither,  from  beyond;  ex. 
<xn'<tf.l,  t<xp.  Jo/ibdin,  over  Jordan. 

<(n<xm,  life,  soul ;  Lat.  aninia. 

<tn<xroc\Xj\<X,  a  bosom  friend;  also  a 
penitentiary ;  Jo^ep  <xrxxmc<X/i<x 
clu<xn<x  m;c  nójf,  Joseph  Peni- 
tentiary of  Clonmacnois.  —  Vid. 
Chron.  Sc. 

tfoam,  rare;  go  Mrxxm,  seldom, 
rarely. 

■Cfn<xo;B;n,  woe,  also  disagreeable ; 
ex.  <\f  <\n<\ofijn  bajt,  woe  unto 
you. 

<Cnh<x,  prodigious,  great,  porten- 
tous. 

-CÍnbal,  huge,  exceeding  great ; 
from  <ynb<\.  and  <xll,  universal,  or 
all  ;  ixnhixl,  all-prodigious. 

if  flbpv/ne,  weakness,  fainting ;  <*g 
bul  <\n  ou)bj:<v;ne,  ready  to  faint ; 
from  the  augmentative  <\n<\.  and 
f<\nr),  weak,  feeble;  hence  <\r>- 
bf<\nn.     Tliis  word  is  commonly 
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pronounced  <xnú;ne. 

if  nbj: ann,  weak,  feeble. 

úrfáxfi  a  sudden,  untimely,  or 
unnatural  death. 

ifnbjrob,  ignorant.     • 

ifr>bp);l,  brave,  or  courageous. 

<(nb)<xn<xc,  sensual,  lustful ;  rectius 
<xn-fo)<xn<xc. 

ifnbob,  falsehood,  villany. 

if  flbo/ib,  furious. 

ifr?b/i;t  and  <iflb/iú;t,  broth ;  from 
<*.n,  water,  and  bjuije,  boiled. 

ifnb/io;b,  tyranny. 

ú  nba<\ríy  uneasiness,  anxiety  ;  pro- 
nounced anbctjn,  as  Urn?  b'<xn- 
ba<\jn,  full  of  anxiety  and  sur- 
prise. 

ifncojnt;,  reviling,  or  backbiting! 

ifflc<\;t  and  <xnc<v/te<im,  a  squan- 
dering, or  extravagant  spending. 

<(ncojfie,  a  ship-anchor. 

"dflbdic,  bad,  also  anger. 

iffiba;g,  sin. 

ifflbana,  presumptuous,  impudent. 

ifftbor),  although. 

if  Db5éc<\^<xc,  presumptuous. 

ifflbotca^,  presumption. 

<h)^ii<x\<\p<\fc,  Cathechresis. 

ifflbujne,  a  wicked  man. 

úné<\l,  a  swoon;  ex.  te;b  owe<xl, 
she  fell  in  a  swoon. 

únéjf,  a  skin,  or  hide. 

<(nf<x,  <xnf<ki,  <xnp\;b,  a  storm,  a 
tempest;  ex.  <xn  <im:<xb  J5^iba;n, 
in  the  swelling  of  the  Jordan. 

ifnpxc,  or  <xnp<\i)i\c,  overflowing, 
tempestuous. 

if  r>j:<xm,  we  will  stay,  or  remain. 

-Cf njrlat,  a  tyrant,  an  usurper. 

il  r>p5/ilar>,  puissance,  tyranny,  op- 
pression, usurpation;  <xnj:bj\l<xn 
n<x  loclarxic  acLty-  rxx  ng<xll 
mbú<Xí?n<i,  the  tyranny  of  the 
Danes  and  other  foreigners. 

if  r)-g<\  and  ;oge,  but. 

úwg<\rvg<xc,  a  snare. 

ifr)g<xtt;pfln<xc,  glittering. 

ifr>gb<vjb,  sin. 

ifngb<i;b,  valiant,  stout,  hardy, 
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courageous. 

tfflgclu,  a  champion. 

-cfr)jc;ia;/ie,  an  anchorite. 

ifflgkmn,  adversity,  danger;  also 
oppression. 

if  r>gl<xob,  a  great  cry. 

ifngnata,  relations;  also  respite, 
delay. 

ifrj;uj,  to-day;  anciently  written 
)2?  u;g,  and  ;rj  u;,  for  g  is  not 
pronounced ;  it  is  the  same  as 
hui  in  French  and  oy  in  Spa- 
nish ;  Lat.  hodie. 

ifnjúb,  error,  depravity. 

ifn;úb<xc,  depraved,  perverse. 

iffliixxojn,  hatred,  pique. 

<fflm;<x??,  concupiscence,  sensuality, 
excess  of  any  thing,  mostly  ap- 
plied to  the  passion  of  lust ; 
from  the  particle  <xn  and  roj<xn9  a 
desire;  plur.  ouitrrjanci,  owirvjcum 
r><x  colr?<x,  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 

if nmfon&c,  sensual,  lustful. 

ifnmó/i,  very  great;  go  franroo/i, 
exceedingly. 

<£rm,  there,  therein,  in  the  said 
place. 

if nrxxicte,  a  cleansing  or  purifying. 

ifttfloib,  i.  e.  m<x;ll,  delay ;  501/7  <xn- 
rxxi),  immediately. 

ifttnajb,  a  year. 

tfrwfocoil,  a  word  of  course,  a  pro- 
verb. 

ifrwjúj/im,  an  appellation,  or  nam- 
ing. 

<fr?n^<x,  in  this  very  place,  here; 
also  in  the ;  ex.  <xnnf<x  15,  in  the 
day. 

<ir)r)f<x,  beloved,  dear. 

<lrmf<\ct,  love. 

ifnnt;o;l,  lust. 

<bwfi\r),  in  him ;  also  then. 

-cfr)0i9t<X;i,  over. 

if nOjf,  now ;  a  nOfa,  the  same. 

ifflOf*g<vjtt;,  a  chasm,  or  great  gap. 

ifr>/i<\.,  one  in  the  next  degree  of 
honour  to  an  oIIoiít). 

ifn/iO,  abundance. 

ifn/10,  misery,  hardship,  bad  wea- 
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ther ;  from  <\n  and  /10,  frost. 

<tn}i<x,  the  dregs  of  men,  or  meanest 
person ;  gjotla  <xn/-ia. 

tftt/iójbteac,  oppressed. 

•dn/iO;be,  oppressed,  hard  set. 

•Cfn^gajne,  a  chasm. 

<(r)fg<\]f\t,  a  clamour,  or  great 
cry. 

<fn^<xnr)t<xc,  a  greedy-gut,  a  gor- 
belly. 

"Ctnfo-g,  misery,  adversity,  hard 
cheer,  affliction ;  bo  lacr  <xnfó)^, 
to  the  afflicted. 

<(npn9  then. 

•CÍrj^úgfiab,  scurrility. 

<J[int<Xjiji<xjri^,  a  strife,  or  debate. 

iXntojl,  inordinate  desire  or  will. 

■dntojljro,  to  lust  after  a  thing,  or 
be  very  desirous  thereof;  b'an- 
tojlj  j  ye,  he  lusted. 

<fvtO)Vj  jeoict:,  an  earnest  or  vehe- 
ment longing  or  desire. 

XJCntomaltÓjji,  a  glutton;  from  ana 
and  com<xlt:<x;m,  to  eat. 

tfr>uab<\/i,  excessive  pride. 

ttnua/bfteac,  proud. 

ifnua;/i,  when,  at  the  time  that. 

•cfnua;^,fierce  or  cruel. 

•cCr>ua;^le,  baseness ;  also  more 
base. 

iXnu<xluj g,  burdensome. 

iXnacf,  down,  from  above. 

<(pa<Xf<xl,  mean,  base,  or  ignoble. 

<lr>anr),  or  <\vórm,  over  to  the  other 
side,  beyond  seas. 

-cTo. — Note,  ao  is  used  by  our  mo- 
dern grammarians  instead  of  the 
<xe,  and  oe  of  the  ancients,  and 
<xo;  instead  of  a),  and  are  pro- 
nounced in  the  same  manner. 
It  has  been  already  said  that  this 
substitution  is  very  abusive,  as  it 
carries  away  the  words  from  their 
radical  propriety  and  affinity  with 
other  languages. 

<foBb<x,  beautiful;  b/ie<\c  aobba, 
oiobboict;,  obedience ;  also  beauty. 

■CÍob,  fire. 

•cfob,  the  liver. 
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ifoba,  the  proper  name  of  a  man, 
equal  to  Hugo  and  Hugh  in 
English;  ex.  -cCóba  ú<x  JMe;li, 
Hugh  O'Neil,  potius  Oeb ;  it  is 
the  same  name  as  Eudes  in 
French. 

■cTob<v//ie,  a  pastor,  a  shepherd,  a 
cow-herd. 

-Cfob<x;/"te<\ctr,  a  keeping,  or  herding 
of  cattle. 

-cTopa<xtiT)<X/i,  detestable,  horrible, 
odious. 

<io),  a  stranger,  a  guest. 

<ioj,  or  a,  a  swan. 

tío^  a  confederacy,  a  compact,  or 
agreement. 

<Cój,  instruction,  knowledge,  or 
discipline. 

-cfo;,  honour,  respect. 

<fo;  and  ;,  an  island ;  ex.  <xo;  or  ; 
Colajm  Cbjlle,  an  island  in  Scot- 
land, where  St.  Columbus  lived 
chief  abbot. 

ifo;  and  ;,  a  country;  as  <\o;  CQ<xc 
Cu;lle,  the  territory  of  Mac 
Cuille,  or  the  barony  of  Imo- 
killy.  Note. — This  Irish  word 
<xoj  or  j,  signifying  an  island, 
also  a  region,  or  country,  is  quite 
analogous  to  the  Hebrew  >N,  in- 
sula, 7'egio,  provincia,  an  island  ; 
also  a  territory,  or  region. — Vid. 
Opiums' s  and  Buxtorfs  Lexi- 
cons. 

XJCojK,  neat,  elegant,  civil,  cour- 
teous. 

-cfójb,  likeness,  similitude. 

-CÍOjbe,  pleasant,  comely. 

iíojbeúl,  pleasant,  a  rejoicing,  or 
merriment;  ex.  m;  aojbeal,  re- 
joicing time. 

ifojbeal,  fire,  or  a  spark  thereof; 
from  <xob,  fire ;  ex.  m  n<x  féjh 
<xo;beal  gar?  jrabú  jab,  do  not 
blow  a  spark  or  ember  that  is 
not  kindled. 

<fo;ble,  a  sign  or  mark. 

<fo;bl;  j;m,  to  mark. 

<io;br?ea/~  and  <\ofiv)Of,  joy,  de- 
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light ;  cum  <\ofén)f,  for  delight. 

•CÍOjbe,  youth. 

iío;bé<xb<xc,  well-behaved. 

ífojbeóg,  a  hair-lace,  a  fillet,  a 
head-band. 

<fo;be,  a  skilful  or  knowing  per- 
son. 

-cfojbeact;,  hospitality,  succour, 
lodging. 

<iojbe<xct;oic,  hospitable. 

<ío;bebe,  a  guest. 

xXo;l,  the  mouth ;  Cantab,  ahol. 

ífo;l6/iéo,  a  lime-kiln. 

•CÍojleac,  a  gazing  stock. — Nah.  3. 
6. 

<fo;te<xc,  dung ;  <xo;l;g,  of  or  be- 
longing to  dung;  ex.  c<\fin,  or 
c<x/t]?an  <xo;l;  j,  a  dung-hill. 

■CÍOjlecXflbíX,  excellent,  fine,  charm- 
ing. 

<(o)llféo-g  and  ttjll^eog,  a  cater- 
pillar. 

-Cfojr?,  a  rush. 

<&0)T),  honour. 

iXojn,  in  compound  words  is  the 
same  as  oion,  one,  though  <X0)n  is 
never  said  but  when  the  first  or 
initial  vowel  of  the  second  word 
of  the  compound  happens  to  be 
of  the  denomination  of  c<xol,  or 
small  vowels;  ex.  <xojn-;ntrjn, 
one  mind;  aojnjzjp.,  of  a  single 
man;  as  cow/kxc,  or  co;m-/ie;c 
<xo;n-jr;ji,  a  duel;  ao;n-n;,  any 
thing;  but  <xon-p;/i  and  <\on-r>) 
is  said  very  commonly  and  pro- 
perly. 

iXojne,  the  vulgar  and  corrupt  word 
for  Friday ;  ex.  iXOjne  <xn  cé<Xf- 
ba,  Good  Friday. —  Vid.  infra 
bé  and  b;<x. 

XJCofnjrfl,  to  fast,  or  to  abstain  from 
flesh  on  Friday. 

<Co;;i  and  <vj/i;/ie,  a  curse  or  male- 
diction ;    is    analogous    to   the 
Hebrew  ^IHN,  accursed,  male- 
dictus. — Genes.  3.  14. 
<foj/i;n),  to  curse, 
ííoj/ieag/ioib,  a  restipulation. 
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<JÍO)f  and  <\Q)fe,  an  oblique  case 
oi  <xOf,  quod  vid. 

<Col,  lime ;  <y.olfópny  a  lime-kiln. 

<iol<xb,  to  plaster  and  to  whitewash 
with  lime. 

-cCon,  excellent,  good ;  Cantab,  on, 
the  same. 

-Cion,  a  country. 

iXon,  or  kaon,  rectius  eun,  one; 
the  same  as  the  Gr.  nominat. 
neuter  kv,  genit.  kvog,  and  Lat. 
unus. 

iConac,  a  fair,  an  assembly. —  Vid. 
<xonte<\ct. 

■cTonac,  a  market-town  in  Lower 
Ormond. 

<Con<x/t,  alone. 

<(on<Xj\<\ct,  singularity. 

<íór)<\fi<\n  and  <xonajtb<x,  single,  all 
alone. 

"CTona/iacb,  singularity. 

-cConboiU,  a;/t  <xonb<xl,  together. 

ttoncttt/KXc,  a  fellow-citizen,  or 
one  of  the  same  town  or  city. 

■CÍOflba,  a  simple ;  it  is  the  opposite 
of  cumu^c,  a  compound. 

■CtonbiX,  singular,  particular. 

iionbact;,  unity ;  vulgo  contact. 

-ctontruj/tt,  wallowing,  2  Sam.  20. 
12— Bedel's  Bible. 

-cfo/ifiucanoic  and  <xon/i<xcanba,  de- 
solate, solitary;  also  particular; 
as  go  h<xor)j\<xc<xn<xc,  in  particu- 
lar, only. 

-Cion/KXccirKXc  and  <xor>^<xc<xrxxf,  de- 
solation, or  solitude. 

iXónfiojnQ,  of  one  surname. 

tXontiX  and  <xontú  j<\.b,  celibacy,  or 
the  unmarried  state;  t>rjne  <\n 
iXOntu  jab,  a  man  unmarried.^ 

<Cont<x,  oiontab  and  <xor>t;ugab,  a 
vote,  or  consent. 

if  ontrabac,  willing ;  50  b<u)tttab<xc, 
willingly. 

<to/7te<xct,  corrupte  et  vulgo  <\o- 
rxxc,  a  fair,  an  assembly>  or  con- 
vention ;  plur.  <\or)ti\)  je. 
<Contu;j;m,   to  obey,   to    consent 
to. 
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úoritufé  and  <xor)tujjte,  united, 
agreed  to. 

iXúnrxxjp.,  once,  one  time. 

<(of-^j\ejne;  the  small  County  of 
Limerick,  from  the  hill  called 
Knockgreine  to  Limerick,  the 
ancient  patrimony  of  theO'Conu- 
ings,  whose  principal  castle,  near 
Limerick,  was  called  C<\jfle<xr> 
O'ConujDg,  or  Castle  Connell ; 
<xo^  t/r/majg,  from  Owny  to  Li- 
merick. 

<(of,  age ;  c<x  k<xojf  tu,  how  old 
are  you  ?  Wei.  oes. 

<(óf,  a  sect  or  kind  of  people,  of 
the  same  condition,  profession, 
or  degree ;  which  answers  to  the 
Latin  and  French  gens :  <X0f 
e<xl<xb<*n,  the  men  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;  <X0f  té<xb,  no  cjujl,  mu- 
sicians; <yOf  barxx,  poets;  <xof 
T<xloi;/i,  the  sick;  <xúf  u<\f4l, 
the  nobility  or  gentry ;  <X0f  6t 
<XTar  eart<x,  young  and  old 
folks. 

<(oft<\  and  oiopixxjt,  old,  ancient. 

iJtot,  small,  little. 

•dot:,  a  bell. 

tfot,  a  crown. 

tCot,  any  servile  work,  especially 
ploughing. 

<fp<x,  an  ape. 

<fp/ia;r)D,  mercy. 

<fp/iún,  an  apron. 

-dpt:<xc,  mortal. 

<(-puj  j,  ripe;  id  quod  <x;bjb,  quod 
vid. 

iC/i,  our ;  a  pronoun  agreeing  with 
the  Latin  noster. 

<X}i,  or  <vj/i,  upon ;  as  <\j\  <\n  b't<x- 
1<xit),  upon  the  earth ;  also  at,  or 
in;  as  <x/i  btú;^,  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  vid.  <\jj\.  It  is  written  in 
the  old  manuscripts  pwjp.  or  jr6;i ; 
English,  over. 

■CÍ/1,  or  <xjp.f  when  set  before  words 

of  price  answers  to  the  English, 

for;  ex.  <Xfibe;c  hpjóf<\  jrjtcjob 

<x/ij;b  bo  b/«x;jt:e<\b  <xn  rl<xn<X] j- 
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éeó;/i ;  it  also  agrees  with  for  in 
other  respects ;  as  <\j\  olc<x^,  for 
badness;  <xp.  <x  r>e<xcu;b,  for  their 
horses. 

if  ft,  by  adding  another  word  to  it 
makes  the  same  an  adverb ;  as 
<x/i  <xjf,  or  <xp.  b/icr/iD,  back- 
wards ;  <x/t  oiooboiU,  together,  in 
one  place. 

<(fi,  is  very  often  taken  for  <\  be;/i ; 
ex.  <ifi  ye,  says  he ;  <xji  yj,  says 
she ;  <X/t  ^;<xb,  say  they. 

<f  fi,  a  plague ;  also  any  great  slaugh- 
ter, or  havoc;  also  the  slain  in 
battle ;  as  <Xf\  <x  n'<X/i,  upon  the 
slain ;  Cantab.  Kara,  slaughter ; 
Gr.  apris,  Mars ;  and  Gr.  apa* 
Dirce. 

<tji,  ploughing,  husbandry ;  <X]\  rxx 
<X]\  bo  b;  <xn  tj/i,  the  land  was 
ploughed ;  Gr.  apow,  and  Lat. 
aro. 

if  ft,  a  guiding  or  conducting. 

-cT^kx,  a  page,  lacquey,  or  coach- 
man. 

<f  ;iú,  a  conference. 

■CCfOX,  the  loin;  plur.  <xp.<xn<x,  the 
reins ;  g<xl<Xfi  n<\  n<Xf\<xn,  a  pain 
in  the  reins,  or  loins. 

<f;i<x,  a  country  in  the  County  of 
Tipperary. 

<(f\<\b<\,  for  the  sake  of,  for. 

ii;i<xc<X/t,  motion. 

tX;i<xc,  a  ploughshare ;  also  utensils 
for  ploughing. 

<X j\<\c,  strength,  puissance,  power ; 
hence  <L/i<xcb<xc,  able,  puissant: 
and  á/i<\cb<ty",  the  same  as  <xj\<xc. 

<f  f«xc,  a  bier ;  Lat.  feretrum. 

iijtcicul,  a  cell,  or  grotto,  a  hut, 
&c. ;  we  commonly  call  a  deso- 
late  forsaken  house   t;j  <X;t<x- 

<l/i<xb,  strong,  brave. 

íT/túba,  a  severe  punishment. 

<i/i<xb,  a  ladder;  ex.  <\m/trt  oi/mb 
bo  tuatttjb,  bona  est  scala  po- 
pulis.— Vid.  Brogan,  in  fit. 
Brig. 
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tT^<xb,  a  running. 

<Xj\<xj:l<Xfc<\,  the  running   of   the 

reins. 
<(j\<xpe<xn,  a  desk,  or  pulpit. 
•Cf/iaj ^-f]\)<xn<x,  the  reins  of  a  bri- 
•    die ;  pi.  <x/t<xj  geana. 

tf/i<xjll,  both. 

<f /id.;m,  to  plough ;  Gr.  apo<o,  and 
Lat.  arc-. 

if/tun,  bread;  derived  from  <\/i, 
ploughing,  husbandry ;  as,  <xj\<xn 
c.]ia)ine<xct<x,  <X]\<xn  ójwú,  <X]íúd 
cojjice,  &c. ;  Gr.  aprov,  panis. 

"Ct/iar?,  a  name  of  diverse  hills  or 

«  hilly  places  in  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland;  Gr.  ópov,  accusat. 
of  opog,  a  mountain. 

■cT/iar»,  the  kidneys;  g/iab  n<x  ti'fe 

'    ]\<xn,  a  tender  love. 

"CÍ/iúnajt?:,  a  pannier. 

<l/iúr>c<\,  a  pantry. 

<í/-iúíió;/i,  a  baker. 

■CÍ/iúOn,  both;  ffi  <x  /túOn,  you 
both. 

<(ji<Xf,  a  room,  a  house,  or  habita- 
tion ;  ro'<X]\<\y~,  my  house. 

<(]ih<x,  yet,  nevertheless. 

"CC/ibac,  havoc,  destruction. 

"CÍ^ba/i,  or  <X/ut)<X/i,  a  host,  an  army. 

<(jib<\fi,  corn,  either  wheat,  oats,  or 
barley,  &c,  particularly  so  called 
when  in  standing  corn,  or  before 
it  is  threshed ;  Lat.  arva,  arvo- 
rum,  fields  of  corn. 

if/ib/Ki^neiic,  scarce  of  corn. 

■ci/ic,  an  ark;  Lat.  area;  as  *j\c 
f»Mo;,  the  ark  of  Noah. 

•CÍ/1C  and  <*./tg,  a  large  chest  in  the 
form  of  a  ship.  The  name  of 
the  ship  Argus  seems  formed 
upon  the  Celtic  ú/ig. 

-cC/ic,  the  body. 

•Ci/ic  and  <X]\c<xn,  a  little  pig ;  also 
a  dwarf. 

<()\c<X]n  je<xl,  an  archangel ;  other- 
wise újiba;ngeal. 

tíjiceúnnac,  an  archdeacon. 

tf/tce<\n<i,  henceforth,  in  like  man- 
ner. ; 
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tf  /tea,  a  band-dog ;  otherwise  rxxpe- 
cu. 

<(j\cla<ycf\<\,  an  emmet  or  lizard; 
<X/ictuac/i<i  rxx  fléfie,  coluber. 

-CI/ic/kx,  or  e<X/ic/iú,  an  eclipse; 
<Xj\Cj\<x  5/ié;ne,  eclipsis  sells. 

<f/icujll,  a  hermit's  cell. 

<i/ib,  an  ascent,  or  high  place ; 
hence  the  British  Garth,  a  pro- 
montory. 

<C/ib,  high,  mighty,  great,  noble ;  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  the 
Persian  language ;  it  is  true  Cel- 
tic, and  the  Lat.  arduus-a,  um, 
high,  lofty,  difficult,  is  formed 
upon  the  older  Celtic  language,' 
Wei.  hardh,  fair,  handsome. 

<T/tb  and  <\;it,  noble,  or  strong ; 
hence  the  proper  name  of  a  man, 
<(nt. 

u/tba,  a  mountain  to  the  east  of 
Cashel,  anciently  the  estate  of  a 
tribe  of  the  O'Deas. 

<X  pibíx,  high,  haughty ;  cnajc  <xj\b<x, 
high  hills. 

■cT/ibúc,  a  territory  of  Carbury  in 
the  County  of  Cork,  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  the  O'Flins,  called 
from  thence  0'pl<x;r»  ájtbd. ;  also 
a  hill  and  village  in  the  County 
of  Limerick,  near  Newcastle. 

if  jibacab,  a  height,  top,  or  sum- 
mit. 

<f /tb<x  j<xb,  honour,  promotion. 

iC/tbaj^jm,  to  extol,  exalt,  or  pre- 
fer. 

<ífibár>,  a  hillock,  or  little  height. 

tf/ibán<xc,  proud,  high-minded. 
/ibc<xt:<j.o;/i,  a  throne;   pi.  &pb- 
c<\]tj\e<xc<x ;  also  an  archiepisco- 
pal  see. 

íífibceaflrxx^,  dominion,  power, 
supremacy;  hence  <X]\ce<xnn<xc, 
sometimes  written  j:<x;;iceo.nn<xc, 
signifies  a  superior,  or  eminent 
person  in  the  hierarchy,  as  a 
metropolitan,  bishop,  abbot,  arch- 
deacon, &c. 

•cC;tbc;op  tribute,  chief  rent. 
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ifybcu/t,   supreme   power,    rather 

impost, 
if  ;ibe<xrcop  and  vulgo  eo^bog,  an 
archbishop. —  Vid.  e<x^-bog. 

if /ibjrediroouiúc,  t  a  high-steward  ; 
potius  afibpxbnoanac. 

■Cffib  got<xc,  loud,  noisy. 

if/ibdiiT),  a  plough-ox. 

iifib<X/ic,  a  pair  of  colours,  an  en- 
sign. 

if  fib<fy~<xc,  high,  stately,  bold. 

if./-ibno4c<x,  if/ibm<xg,  the  archiepis- 
copal  seat  of  the  Primate  of  Ire- 
land. 

if/tbog  and  O/ibog,  a  thumb;  O/i- 
bog  coj^e,  the  great  toe. 

if/iboll<xm,  a  chief  professor  of  any 
science;  as  ollam  pie  fe<\nc<\f} 
an  antiquary,  a  chief  chronicler, 
oll<xm  pe  ban,  a  poet. 

if/ibOjt<i^,  vulgo,  px^bóji<ty-,  the 
lintel  of  a  door. 

if /tb/ioic,  a  monarch. 

ií/ib/ioié,  gain,  profit,  advantage* 

if/tb/ieixct;<ty*,  a  synod,  an  assem- 
bly, or  convention ;  a  contraction 
of  <i/ibo;/ie<xét<ty\ 

if  fib^-go;l,  a  college,  or  university. 

if /tb^agxx/it:,  a  high  priest,  or  pon- 
tiff 

if/ibúgab,  to  extol,  to  promote, 
heighten. 

<(j\j:<xi),  in  the  meanwhile. 

if /ijreab,  for. 

if  jig,  white;  Gr.  apyoc,  albus  ; 
whence  the  Latins  derive  their 
argentum,  ab  aibedine,  though 
as  properly  from  this  Celtic  word 
<x/ig ;  unde  <X/ig;ob. 

if /ig,  milk. 

if/ig,  a  champion;  from  a/igajro, 
to  spoil;  hence  <X/igb<x,  valiant, 
brave,  military. 

if/tT,  the  same  as  <X/ic,  an  ark, 
chest,  bier,  or  coffer. 

if  fig,  famous,  excellent, noble. 

if/tgab,  or  <vj/ig;ob,  a  stopping,  or 
hindrance. 

if/iga;m,    to   spoil,   plunder,   lay 
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waste,  or  destroy ;  and  <\/ign<xjn) 
is  the  same. 

if/igd/jn,  a  plundering,  or  robbing; 
hence  ceall<x^g<x;n,  sacrilege, 
robbing  churches. 

if/ig<vj/i;m,to  keep,  to  herd. —  Vid. 
;ongu;ji;m. 

if/ig<v/fit;,  he  or  she  kept;  ex.  <\ji- 
g<vj/i£  laete -cvjnbjg  coe^ca  p5/t 
meóbor)  ftéjbe,  custodiebat  die 
vehementis  pluvice  ores  in  media 
planitie. — Brogan,  in  Vit.  Brigit. 

ií/ignab,  robbery,  plunder,  devas- 
tation ;  <x;/igr>e,  idem ;  go  mo 
tana;^be  <v//igne  bo  if/tbm<xc<x, 
so  that  Armagh  was  near  being 
ruined  by  pillage. 

iffigéój/i,  a  destroyer. 

if/igu;me;r)t:  and  <*;igu;n,  an  argu- 
ment, or  proof. 

%,  again.— ilfe.  17.  23. 

iffileog,  a  high  ill-judged  aim, 
high  flight 

if  filéog<xc,  full  of  high  attempts. 

itfil5;g,  gathering,  rectius  ta^ilo;g, 
as  jrefytci  <xr>  tújilójg,  the  feast 
of  the  gathering ;  hence  tajilog 
<Xpb<\jfi9  a  gathering  or  bringing 
in  the  corn  from  the  fields  to  the 
barns  or  corn-yard. 

if /im,  a  weapon,  arms ;  lé  l<xm<\jiro 
majbe,  with  a  hand-weapon  of 
wood.  The  Egyptian  Hercules 
is  said  to  have  used  no  other 
arms  but  staves  of  wood. 

ifjimci;!,  an  army;  also  weapons, 
arms,  an  armoury ;  it  forms  <X/i- 
rooliX  in  the  genitive. 

ifjiiTKX;r>,  or  <*/imar»n,  an  officer; 
hence  is  derived  the  name  of  Ar- 
minius,  the  famous  German  gene- 
ral. 

if/imcxfi<x,  a  check,  or  rebuke. 

if  ;im<xc,  slaughter. 

if/im;jibjm,  to  worship,  honour,  or 
reverence. 

if/in)0/iac,  <i;inoo;t<x;cc,  armorici, 
the  Britons  of  Low  Brittany. 
This  word  is  compounded  of  djt 
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and  roo/t  or  ma/t,  botli  together 
signifying  ad  mare,  or  super 
mare. 

<f/irot<\,  armed. 

<i/im<x;ro,  to  arm ;  <x;im<x;jt:e,  armed. 

<i/tmu;27te<x/t,  let  him  be  blessed ; 
an  impersonal. 

if  f\n,  the  genit.  of  <X/«x,  the  loin,  or 
flank;  Scot,  the  kidney;  6  n<x 
7}<x;/t/?jb,  from  the  loins. 

•cf/irxv/b,  a  band. 

-tí/wa;  j;m,  to  pray ;  vid.  aj\n<xj  £jro, 
p/r/tc<xb,  bot^ab,  ú/ir)<vjge<\b, 
prcedicabat,  baptizabat,  orabat. 
— Vit.  S.  Patric. 

<f /waj  gte,  ^?ro  ú/m<x;jte,  prayers. 

<fyo;ll  or  <x/i<v/U,  a  great  deal, 
many,  &c.  ;  gu/t  ó/ibajg  jrj&b 
<\/«v/U  bo  /tjajalujb  y<xn  co- 
ri)<x;/ile  pn,  that  they  ordained 
many  wholesome  laws  in  that 
synod. —  Vid.  Annales  Tigher- 
nachi,  ad  annum  1 152. 

ii/iojle,  a  certain,  or  another ;  ex. 
/io  jzojllpi  <x;njeal  <xn  ajfljrrge 
b'<x/io;le  ^eanc5;/i,  50  «úba^r, 
cuidam  viro  sapienti  Angelus 
in  somnis  apparuit  et  dixit,  Li.  B. 

<C/tOjle,  or  <i/i<v/Ue,  as  much,  as 
many  more ;  ex.  \\0  pig^b  <xn 
C<i/ib;nal  pop<\/to  p<uf;um  <\n 
•cf/ibmac<x,  p<xlt;um  an  <i;t 
Cl;at,  <x%uf  <x/ia;le  <i  Ccorxxc- 
t<vjb  <x^af  f<xn  GQúróan.  Cardi- 
nal Papyron  left  a  Pallium  at  Ar- 
magh, a  Pallium  in  Dublin,  and 
an  equal  number  in  Connaught 
and  Munster. —  Vid.  Annales 
Tighernachi  Clonmacnoisensis 
Archidiaconi. 

<f  /i/t,  a  stag,  or  hind. 

iC/i/i<xct:,  an  image,  a  spectre,  or 
apparition. 

íí/i/i<xct<x,  tall,  puissant,  mighty, 
brave. 

-cC/i/tacta^,  power. 

<i/i/tab,  ornament. 

ii/i^iab,  merchandize ;  pL  <\/i/iajbe, 
pedlars'  goods,  &c. 
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if/i/iajnj,  convulsions;  also  a  stitch. 

t£/ya,  old,  ancient,  stricken  in 
years. 

<tj\f<xnt<\,  ancient. 

ti/it,  a  bear. 

ti/it,  a  man's  name,  Arthur,  so 
called  from  apt,  a  bear;  like 
the  Gr.  áicproe,  ursus,  or  rather 
from  <X/it,  noble,  great. 

if/it:,  noble,  generous. 

if /it,  a  stone ;  hence  <X/ttejie,  gra- 
vel, pebbles. 

tf /it,  a  tent,  or  tabernacle. 

tf/itc<x;/tecxl,  a  quarry,  or  stone-pit. 

ti/tteagul,  an  article. 

"CÍ/it/iac,  a  ship ;  <\/i/itac,  zo?e??i. 

tf/-it/t<x,  an  artery,  or  vein. 

tf/tt/iagab,  to  do,  or  make. 

<f /ita-j  gjro>  to  sail. 

tí/it/iú;.jjm,  to  increase  or  enlarge. 

<(j\U)f,  the  way. 

"CT/tu^j,  the  neck. 

<Cf,  out  of;  ex.  <xf  <xn  b'talam, 
out  of  the  ground ;  <Xf  <xn  txjj\, 
out  of  the  country ;  Lat.  abs. 

<tf,  is  equal  to  am  and  is  in  Eng- 
lish;  ex.  <xf  roé  <xn  fcj  <x/~  mé,  I 
am  that  I  am ;  <xf  <X)tne  bujt^e 
é,  he  is  known  unto  thee. 

<(f  often  comes  before  a  compara- 
tive degree,  and  then  always  be- 
gins a  sentence,  (just  as  n)  haf 
always  stands,  in  the  body  of  a 
sentence,)  and  is  equal  to  the 
Latin  verb  sum  in  any  person  of 
the  present  tense ;  ex.  <Xf  roó 
Óómrxxl  n<x  óonc<x,  Daniel  i& 
bigger  than  Donogh. 

<i^,  a  cascade,  or  fall  of  water. 

<(f  and  <\f<x,  a  shoe. 

<tf<xc,  shod. 

<ty<xb,  out  of  thee,  from  thee ; 
<ty~<xro,  out  of  me. 

•cCpxb,  kindling;  also  stopping, 
standing. 

<J[f&fjpm)ti)9  to  remove. 

<JCf<\ji),  to  rest,  or  stay. 

íí/^/te,  a  shoemaker ;  Heb,  *]DK> 
ligavit,  constrinxit* 
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XÍf<Ú,  an  ass. 

tfy-am,  a  stocking,  or  hose ;  Wei. 

hosan. 
<i^<J/itdjac<xt,    magic,    divination 

by  herbs, 
tfy-cajm,  to  ask  for,  to  beg,  to  be- 
seech ;  710b  <Xfc<X]i)  O/r/jJbe  <x/i 
eagr>a;/ic  <xr>  T?;^,  ^m  postula- 
vit  a  Brigida  propter  amor  em 
Regis.  Vid.  Brogan.  The  Saxon 
word  ask  is  visibly  of  the  same 
root. 

iXfCol,  a  conference,  or  talking 
together,  conversation. 

<ifc<x\,  a  forcible  onset. 

<(fc<xl,  the  flowing  or  swelling  of 
the  tide. 

iXfccl,  an  increase. 

<ifc<\l,  <ty"g<xll  and  <\fg<\ll<xn,  the 
arm-pit ;  Ofg<\l  and  oc^oit,  the 
same ;  Germ,  achsel,  and  Belg. 
oxel,  the  arm-pit;  Lat.  axilla, 
Gall,  aiselle. 

<(fc<xp.,  a  guest;  d;  fcu  b/iorxxc  <xn 
trd/xafi,  ?zo?z  contristatus  est 
hospes. 

-iXfC-ac,  a  soldier,  or  champion. 

<(fcú,  and  e<v^cú,  an  eel;  <Xfcu 
<x;/igte,  a  conger-eel. 

iiprcjjit,  tow,  or  wadding  used  in 
charging  a  gun  ;  <x^*c<x/it<xc,  id. 

<(fcn<xjfí),  to  mount,  to  ascend,  to 
come,  to  approach ;  also,  to  en- 
ter into;  b<xfcn<xm  plataf  mjc 
rou;/ie,  ad  intrandum  in  Reg- 
nwn  filii  Marice. 

<Xfcm<xm,  ascension. 

•cT^ba,  of  them,  out  of  them;  <i 
t<\jb  yj<xh  lán  t^ba  jréjn,  they 
are  self-willed ;  1.  e.  they  are  full 
of  themselves.— 2  Pet.  2.  10. 

-CCfbiXp.  and  <xjbj0/i,  vid.  <x;^be<\/<, 
a  journey,  potius  <x;/~te<x/i. 

•Cf^eab,  yes,  yea ;  Wei.  yssei\ 

iXfjon,  a  crown. 

•tibiae,  a  request,  or  petition. 

ify-lac,  temptation. 

iXflú)i)]T0,  to  beg,  to  request,  to 
beseech;  also  to  tempt;  <Xfl<X)- 
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b;m  ó/it,  I  beseech  you. 
iXflonrxxi),  a  search,  or  discover}'. 
<X  fm  <x  and  <ty-n<xb,  a  rib ;  <x  ol^-- 

n<x;b,  his  ribs ;  Wei.  asen. 
<£fn<xc,  ribbed,  having  ribs. 
■Cfynab  and  o^rxvb,  a  si  oh,  a  gi*oan. 
<(fn<Xf<xc,    a  hewer   of  wood   or 

stone. 
úfparwac,  a  stranger,  potius  <xc- 

<(ff<\jn,  plates;  <x/y<x;r)  ppajf  <i/i 
<x  luJW&nfi,  greaves  of  brass  up- 
on his  legs. 

iXff-ap,  affajt  <xr>  g/v<xn,  it  was 
sunset. 

<(ft:<X]\iú)ji,  a  porter. 

iXfaxf  and  <Xft<xl,  a  spear  or  jave- 
lin ;  Lat.  hasta. 

iXfteiXc,  inwards ;  leacra  <Xf- 
te<xc,  flattened  inwardly,  com- 
pressed ;  <\^b;  j  or  <x^tr;  j,  with- 
in ;  also  at  home. 

<(ft^<X]vo,  to  travel,  to  go  afar  off. 

<J[j"tj\<xjYi),  to  bear  or  carry  aside, 
to  remove. 

<(ftji<xnn<xc  and  <x^^únn<xé,  a 
stranger. 

-(Xfajb,  from  you,  out  of  you. 

-Cfpijbeab,  kindling. 

<(fum,  from  me,  out  of  me. 

■Cit,  a  rising  in  the  skin  or  flesh,  a 
swelling. 

<Ct;,  milk. 

■CÍttt  mé,  <xt&jm,  I  am  ;  útá  ta 
and  <x  t<\ojfj,  thou  art :  <\  ta 
^é,  he  is;  <x  tíx  ffi,  you  are; 
c;onu^  <x  ta  tú  ?  how  do  you 
do  ?  Hisp.  como  esta  tv  ? 

■cTtúc,  a  request,  or  petition. 

<ft<x;m,  to  swell;  bo  -at:  bo  co^, 
thy  foot  is  swoln. 

-CÍt:a;meoLct:,  redemption. 

<(t<\jf,  woe,  desolation,  destruc- 
tion. 

<(t<xjf&<xc,  desolate,  full  of  sor- 
row. 

<(t<\)fe<\c,  woeful,  destructive ; 
c/teac  <\t<\jfeac;  a  destructive 
plundering. 
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<ft<Xfl,  garlands,  Acts,  14.  13 ;  also 
a  sort  of  hood,  cowl,  or  bonnet. 

fXtaf,  victory. 

iftbac,  an  attack. 

<ft,  a  ford ;  pi.  <xi<xnn<x ;  <iicXf<xi9 
Dublin  ;  ifélua;r>,  Athlone. 

■Cft:,  just,  lawful. 

<(t<\,  vulg.  £<\t<x,  a  green,  a  plain, 
an  open  place,  a  platform ;  hence 
ce<xn<xi<x,  the  human  face. 

íít<x,  the  cud ;  ruma. 

•cCtac,  a  giant ;  pi.  <xt<x;  j ;  also  a 
plebeian;  corrupte  f<xt<xc. 

<(t<\c,  waves. 

<JCt<xc,  a  request. 

■CÍtruc  g<xo;te,  a  blast  of  wind. 

-cftújle,  inattentiveness. 

■dtd/jnre,    embers,    coals;     w/g. 

<(t<\j]i,  a  father ;  <\t<x;/t  b<X]ft)] ge, 
a  godfather ;  <xt<x;/t  <xtt/ioma,  or 
<xlt/i<xr)r)d^,  a  foster-father;  <i- 
t<\j]i  cleaiiirxx,  a  father-in-law; 
<xt<v/n  £<xoj ffijn,  a  father-con- 
fessor ;  Gr.  irarrip,  and  Lat.  pa- 
ter, Goth,  atta,  Cantab,  aita, 
Frisiorum  lingua,  haite.  Confer 
illud  Pompei  Festi :  attam  pro 
reverentia  seni  cuilibet  dicimus 
quasi  eum  avi  nomine  appelle- 
mus;  hinc  attavus.  Hesychius 
says  that  the  Cretans  meant  by 
the  word  eittas  what  the  Greeks 
meant  by  rovg  Tranoag ;  the  old 
Greek  word  arra  had  the  same 
signification. —  Fid.  Francisci  Ju- 
nii  Glossarium  Gothicum  ad  Vo- 
cem,  atta,  ad  Calcem  Codicis 
Argentei. 

<T t<x]  j\-laf<\,  the  herb  called  ground- 

J^r-  ... 

ut;<v//i-b;obab,  a  patrimony ;  <xt<v;/i 

t<xl<xm<xn,  yarrow  ;  Lat.  mellifo- 

lium. 
<£i:<xjf,  reproach;  also  confusion; 

written  also  <\jt-)f. 
<(t<\jpm,   to  revile^  to  reproach; 

o-Jtjnro    and    apifjuyfo,    the 

same. 
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■cTé<x;yeac,  reviling,  rebuking,  &c. 

■cTtal,  deaf ;  idem  quod  <xbci. 

tXt<\}\b<\ct,  a  patrimonial  right,  or 
hereditary  property. 

tfta/ibajm,  to  adopt,  to  make  the 
son  of  another  man  capable  of 
inheriting  your  own  estate. 

■cCttt/ibab,  adoption ;  also  that  which 
belongs  to  a  person  by  the  here- 
ditary right  of  kindred,  or  of 
adoption. 

-cTt;<X/ig<v;b,  importunity,  solicitation. 

-CÍéa/igújm,  a  conflict,  or  skirmish. 

iit<i/im<xct:<xb,  parricide,  a  patre 
mactando. — PL 

•Cfta/1/iújub,  to  exchange,  to  re- 
move. 

■cTtra/i/iú  j<xb,  a  difference. 

iftbac,  strength. 

iftbac,  a  different  time. 

-CCtCixajn .  a  complaint;  vid.  Sag- 
c<xo;/)e.# 

■cCécúgrjab,  a  chewing  the  cud. 

■CltCiVjtre,  worn,  cast  off. 

ift;c<int<v//ie<ict:,  recantation. 

"Cftcoij/it:,  a  repairing ;  also  a  re- 
newal of  one's  lease  or  other 
right  or  privilege. 

<(ic<xj\tójp.,  a  restorer,  or  renewer 
of  a  lease,  charter,  or  privilege. 

■cTtc<xpx;m,  to  return;  also  to  un^ 
twist. 

-cftcu^ba,  returned ;  also  twisted ; 
ex.  ffifác  oitcú^ba,  twisted  yarn. 

-CitcOgab,  a  rebellion. 

-Cfecogajm,  to  rebel. 

<dcó)VDe<xp.<xin,  a  register. 

"CCtrcOjm;/!,  short,  abridged. 

<itco;mj/te,  an  abridgment. 

<lt:com<X/i<xc,  asking,  or  inquiring. 

tXtcojpjte,  repaired,  mended;  <\t- 
có/tú  j<ib,  id. 

<(tCj\<si>,  restitution,  or  restoration. 

<itcji<\jro ,  to  restore,  or  recover. 

■Cftrc  u;r>ge,  a  repeated  request  or 
petition;  vid.  cir/nge. 

iXtcajn^ro,  to  request,  entreat,  or 
beseech ;  <\tcu;r>g;m  O/it,  I  pray 
thee. 


<c  c 


<t  XX 


iXtcajfi,  banishment,  exile. 

<JCicujx,  a  surrender. 

iXtcujjxjm,  to  give  up,  to  surrender; 

ex.  710  <xtcu;/i  <y  jrea/t/KVjnn  <xj/t, 

he  gave  him  up  his  lands ;  also  to 

banish  or  exile  out  of  a  country. 
•Cftb/iirjbjm,  to  open. 
iXtf<Xf,  a  new  growth,  or  a  second 

growth, 
iftjrfy^vjm,  to  grow  again. 
*Cffcg<xb<x;l,  retaken  spoils. 
•cftgoibiV/n),  to  resume. 
<ft g&jfijb,  short. 
tf tgajpie,  a  brief,  an  abridgment. 
•Cftjkicajm,    to   resume,    to    take 

back. 
■Cttglarxxb,  to  cleanse  anew, 
iftjlantu,   refined,  burnished,  or 

polished. 
<ftl<xb,  a  wound  or  scar  received  in 

battle  or  elsewhere. 
<(tl<\T<xi)3   a   delaying,  or  putting 

•CÍtUxm,  quick,  brisk,  nimble. 
•CÍtle/trjbe,  requited,  retaliated. — 

Lhuyd. 
<ft-tu<v/tt,  Athlone,  a  barony  in  the 

County  of  Roscommon,  also  the 

town  itself. 
•cftnoiiT),  store,  great  treasure. 
útrxxaxjro,  to  give  up,  or  deliver. 


iXénu<xb<xjm,  to  repair,  to  make 
anew. 

<fé/)U<xb<V7gée5;/i,  a  repairer,  re- 
storer. 

iXifiCOf,  to  improve,  amend,  or 
manure. 

ífé/i;uc<xc,  a  man  that  removes 
from  one  country  to  another; 
also  a  captive  in  a  foreign  land. 

tf  i]\u  j<xb,  variableness,  inconstancy. 

ttt/iu;j,  he  arose,  or  removed. — F 

<ttfij  j<xb,  to  remove,  to  change. 

■cTt/iu; "gceK  of  captivity. 

■CCtfá)  jecLboib,  a  second  proof. 

titaama/i,  horrible,  detestable. 

■CÍéua^jloib,  redemption  ;  potius 
<xt-fá<x^Ub. 

<ít/icic,  a  wherry,  a  small  river- 
boat,  to  transport  passengers. 

-cfttajce,  i.  e.  <xb  t<x;ce,  hard  by, 
near  you. 

-cftteo  j<xb,  a  dwelling,  or  habita- 
tion. 

■cfct/KXjbe,  in  the  first  place. — F. 

iXttyn,  furze,  or  gorse. 

tittup,  space. 

if  ub<xctr,  death. 

if  ab<xll<v;  m,  to  be  deaf,  or  hard  of 
hearing;  vid.  <xboiU;  PL  ex.  CI. 

titujignajf,  or  ea/igoa,  an  exalted 
or  noble  prayer. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  6. 

0  is  the  second  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  as  well  as  of  most  other 
alphabets ;  it  is  the  first  consonant,  and  is  called  a  labial  letter,  because 
the  lips  are  mostly  used  in  the  formation  of  it.  In  Irish  manuscripts  of 
late  ages  it  is  written  for  p,  both  b  and  p  being  made  commutable  one 
with  the  other,  as  in  the  words  bub,  black,  bo;b,  to  them,  b<x,  it  teas,  they 
write  bup,  p<X,  &c,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
for  the  former  write  {$ikqoq  for  iracpog,  amarus ;  and  the  Latins  wrote 
poplicola  and  publicola  indifferently,  and  populus  and  publicus ;  also 
scriptum,  and  not  scribtum,  from  scribo.  By  putting  a  tittle  or  point 
over  this  letter  in  Irish  (which  is  a  late  invention,  being  not  to  be  found 
in  any  old  parchments,)  it  sounds  like  the  Latin  v,  consonant,  as  we  have 
no  such  letter  in  our  alphabet,  which  is  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  though 
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their  /3  or  beta,  is  often  rendered  in  Latin  by  v,  as  Gr.  fíappov,  Lat. 
Varro,  Gr.  fiipytXiog,  Lat.  Virgilius,  Gr.  fiioTrj,  Lat.  vita,  Irish  beata, 
and  when  tittled  it  sounds  veatha,  vita ;  the  name  of  this  consonant  in 
Irish  approaches  much  closer  in  sound  and  letters  to  the  Hebrew  name 
of  the  said  letter  than  either  the  Chald.  "2  or  the  Gr.  j3,  it  being  in  Irish 
hep,  and  in  Hebrew  DO-  DO  signifies  a  house  in  Hebrew,  and  hot: 
in  Irish  is  a  very  common  name  for  an  open  house  or  tent.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  Irish  consonants  b,  c,  b,  g,  p,  t,  by  a  full-point  or 
tittle  set  over  any  of  them,  do  thereby  lose  their  simple  strong  sound, 
and  pronounce  after  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew  consonants,  2»  n»  *?> 
J,  D,  n.  which  are  simply  and  genuinely  aspirates.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  particularly  noticed,  that  the  now-mentioned  Hebrew 
consonants,  by  them  called  HDD  "TJQ,  memories  causa,  by  fixing  a  dagesh, 
or  full-point,  in  the  middle  of  any  of  them,  do  thereby  also  lose  their 
simple  aspirate  sound,  and  pronounce  strong,  like  the  Irish  b,  c,  b,  g,  p, 
t ;  so  that  the  addition  of  a  full-point  to  any  of  those  Irish  consonants 
changes  it  immediately  into  its  corresponding  letter  of  the  Hebrew ;  and 
again,  the  addition  of  a  full-point  to  the  above-mentioned  Hebrew  con- 
sonants, changes  them  into  their  corresponding  letters  of  the  Irish.  By 
this  kind  of  reciprocation  between  the  Hebrew  and  Irish  languages,  the 
antiquity  of  the  Irish  or  Celtic  seems  to  be  sufficiently  demonstrated  ; 
although  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  using  a  full-point  in  either  of 
the  two  languages  is  of  a  late  invention,  these  consonants  being  naturally 
wrote  down,  and  the  strong  or  aspirate  pronunciation  of  them  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  skilful  readers,  who  doubtless  wanted  no  such  points  to 
direct  them ;  thus  the  modern  Spaniards  who  use  the  b  and  the  v  indiffe- 
rently for  each  other,  pronounce  the  word  biber,  to  drink,  as  if  it  were 
written  biver,  &c. ;  as  did  also  the  ancient  Romans,  ex.  hie  se  bivo  om- 
nibus suis  benefecit ;  and  bidit  for  vidit,  bixit  for  vixit,  beto  for  veto, 
boluerit  for  voluerit,  bendere  for  vender  e,  &c. —  Fid.  Lhuyd.  Compar. 
Etymol.  p.  22. 


0<x,  were,  have  been,  the  preter- 
perfect  tense  of  the  verb  bjro,  to 
be,  to  live,  Gr.  fitog,  vita,  and 
plow,  vivo,  ex.. bo  b<x  mé,  I  was, 
bo  ba  ta,  you  was,  bo  ba  fé,  he 

1   was,  &c. 

6<x,  theplur.  of  bo,  cows;  Lat.  bos, 
and  Gr.  fíiog,  /EoL 

Oa,  good. 

Da,  death. 

0<x,  under ;  ex.  b<x  <xjíc,  under  the 

-  body. 

Oa<x;n,  rectius  baajn,  to  cut,  or 
mow  down;  bo  buajn  lu<xc/i<x,  to 
cut  rushes. 
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u<x<xm,  matrix  bovis,  the  matrice  of 
a  cow,  PI. ;  it  is  vulgarly  called 
bfiú<xn,  and  understood  to  be  the 
skin  which  covers  the  calf  in  the 
matrice,  and  is  discharged  after 
the  calf. 

0<xb<xct,  sweetness,  innocence ;  Lat, 
babas,  a  baby  or  fool ;  Gr.  j3a- 
/3a£,  talkative. 

b<xb<xn,  a  baby. 

Oabún,  a  bulwark. — PL 

0<xc,  a  hindrance  or  impediment; 
b<xc<x;l,  idem  ;  bo  cap.  bac  O/i/i- 
t<x,  he  hindered  them. 

Oacac  and  bacab,  lame,  halting; 
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v)   bpf  co^a  an  baca;cc  ;o- 
nann,  the  legs  of  tlie  lame  are 
not  equal, 
bacajm,  to  hinder,  to  frustrate,  or 

impede, 
bacaj^eac,  impeding,  or  obstruct- 
in0". 
6.° 
acal  and  bacot,  a  stafl^  a  crosier; 

Lat.  baculum. 
p<xc<xit<x,  baked, 
bacan,  the  hinge  of  a  door ;  aj/i  a 

5acana;b,  upon  its  hinges,  from 

Ba;c,  which  signifies  a  crooked 

turn,  or  bending ;  Wei.  óac/í,  a 

hook, 
baeat,  a  captive,  or  prisoner. — PL 

ex.  CI. 
b<xcc,    a  shepherd's   crook ;    Gr. 

fóa^rpov,  and  Lat.  baculum. — 

UR 

Oacc;ro,     to    crooken,  .  or    make 

crooked. 

bac,  a  breach ;  also  a  violent  at- 
tack or  surprise. 

Oac,  drunkenness;  Lat.  bacchatio. 

baca;/te,  a  drunkard,  a  baccho; 
vid.  be;ce. — PL 

bacall,  clipping,  shearing. 

baca/i,  an  acorn;  Lat.  bacchar, 
the  herb  lady's  glove. 

bacta,  a  cup,  or  chalice. — PL 

bactac,  curled,  frizzled. 

bacta,  an  armful. 

t><\c-lamaé,  disabled  in  the  hand 
or  arm. 

baclúb/ia,  a  surfeit  from  drinking. 

í  Pl: 

OactO/imán    and    bacto/tan,    the 

j   noise  of  drunkards. 

Odc5)b;m,  to  go  by  crutches. — PL 

bact/tac,  the  name  of  an  Irish 
Druid,  who  is  said  to  have  dis- 
covered to  his  prince,  from  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  Passion  of 
our  Saviour  the  very  time  it  hap- 

;    pened. 

bacul,  a  stick,  or  staff;  Lat.  ba- 
culus. 

bacul  earpujc,  a  bishop's  staff  or 
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bab,  a  boat;  Wei.  bad,  and  Fi\ 
bateau. 

babb,  the  north. 

babb,  a  tract  of  land. 

babb,  the  Roiston  crow;  also  any 
ravenous  bird,  as  a  vulture,  &c. 

babb,  i.  e.  bean  tuatac,  or  bean- 
fj~ge,  a  fairy- worn  an  vulgarly 
supposed  to  belong  to  particular 
families. 

babb,  a  scold,  a  quarrelsome  wo- 
man. 

bajac,  warlike. 

baga;/i  and  baga/i,  threatening ; 
a  mb<\%iX]j\9  their  threats. 

bagajfit,  idem;  pl.  baga/ttajje, 
threats. 

bag,  a  battle;  and  bajge,  the 
same. 

baj,  a  kindness,  respect,  friend- 
ship. 

Da  j,  a  word. 

bagac,  fond,  kind,  sympathetic. 

b<xjo/m,  to  promise. 

b<x galac,  dangerous ;  bao jalac, 
the  same. 

bagt/iOjbjm,  to  wrangle,  chide. 

bo/,  the  same ;  as  b;,  bo;  ye,  he 
was. 

b<vjc,  a  twist  or  turn,  a  crooked- 
ness or  bent ;  Wei.  bach,  a 
crook. 

ba;cbea/ita,  a  solecism,  i.  e.  a 
crooked  reasoning. — PL 

bajcjm,  to  touch. 

bojb,  a  wave. 

Oa;b,  love. 

bo/be,  gratitude,  alliance,  amity  ; 
a  ta  bojbe  mó/i  <xgam  le;^,  I 
have  a  great  kindness  for  him. 

Oojbe,  prediction;  and  baojbe, 
the  same. 

bojbeac,  a  comrade,  or  coadjutor, 

ba;beaca^,  grace  or  favour. 

bo/beab,  or  batab,  to  drown; 
ba;bp  jea/i  é,  he  will  be  drown- 
ed ;  bajtpb  an  r//i,  they  shall 
overflow  the  land. 


bcf 

bá;bte,  drowned. 

&a;b;n,  a  little  boat. 

b<\]fp]<Xft,  a  toa^- — pi- 

ba;  j;m,  to  talk,  to  speak  to. 

b<X)%)r),  a  waggon.— PL 

b<X)%le,  a  fawn;  ex.  at:  cona/ic 
b/iajceam  acu/~  b/iú,  acu/-  ba;j- 
le  eato/i/tu:  ^ocajbe  bo  beat 
an  mag,  <xcaf  b/ieat:  <xg<x 
róa/ibab  <x  paou,  i.  e.  I  saw  a 
hart  and  hind,  and  a  fawn  be- 
tween them;  this  tribe  stalked 
through  the  plain,  where  they 
fell  victims  to  a  wolf. 

0<x;l,  a  place;  hence  ba;te,  a  vil- 
lage, ball  being  the  same. 

b'a;l,  put  for  hai>  ajl,  as  r.fifi  b<X)l 
lejf  mé;yteact,  he  would  not 
hear  me. 

0<x;l,  prosperity,  good-luck. 

6<vjlc,  bold ;  also  straight. 

ba;llc/ieatab,  trembling. 

ba;le,  home,  as  ;mt;g  <x  bajle,  go 
home. 

0<vjle,  a  city,  town,  or  village; 
Lat.  villa,  quasi  billa,  b  and  v 
being  correspondent  and  com- 
mutable  letters  ;  pi.  bajlte. — 
N.  B.  This  Celtic  word  ba;lle, 
and  the  Lat.  vallis  are  originally 
the  same,  as  the  ancients  always 
built  their  habitations  in  low 
sheltered  places,  near  rivers  or 
rivulets. 

b<x;llé;n,  a  little  bubble,  a  boss  or 
stud. 

bajlle;n,  drink. 

bajlm,  balm,  or  balsam. 

bajlog,  a  twig,  sprout,  or  sucker. 

b<x;n,  the  first  person  of  the  pre- 
sent of  the  imperative  of  the 
verb  bajnjm,  to  pull,  cut  down, 
or  take  from. 

b<vjo,  a  drop  ;  pi.  bajnnjti,  bo  Ba;n- 
nfi  Ijpnta/i  la;t/teac.  Cujmjn 
naoróta. 

bajnceabac,  authorized,  an  autho- 
rized person. 
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ba;nc;b,  it  belongs. — PL 

ba;ncl;amu;l,  a  mother-in-law ; 
ba;ncl;amu;r>,  a  mother,or  daugh- 
ter-in-law. 

ba;r?c^i;ot<x,  white  clay. — PL 

Qapbea/ij,  flesh-coloured. 

ba;nb;a,  a  goddess ;  ba;nbújlearó, 
the  same. 

ba;ne,  whiter,  of  the  comparative 
degree. 

bo/ne  and  b<x)twe,  milk ;  ba;nne 
/ieama/i,  thick  milk ;  vid.  lact. 

Oajneact:,  the  actions  of  a  heroine, 
i.  e.   eact  ban,   no  mná;  also 

1   woman-slaughter. — ÍT. 

Oapea^óg,  a  ferret. 

ba;n  jre;^,  a  wedding-feast ;  vulgo 
b<xwf. 

Oa;nj:o;b,  first  person  of  the  fu- 
ture of  the  indicative  of  the  verb 
ba;n;m. 

bajnp/ijr^ne,  the  epicene  gen- 
der, from  be;n  put  for  feminine, 
and  jreaji  for  masculine,  and 
jnfgne  a  gender;  but  there  is 
no  such  gender  in  the  Irish,  nor 
in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  or  Chal- 
dean languages,  they  having  only 
two  genders,  masculine  and  fe- 
minine, proper  to  distinguish  the 
two  sexes,  male  and  female,  which 
is  the  office  of  a  gender  to  do. 

bajnjr/ieagftab,  a  bond,  or  stipu- 
lation. 

bapjrjb,  they  shall  take, 

ba;r)£,  on  a  sudden,  by  surprise. 

ba;n  jeajt^act:,  a  goddess. — PL 

Oajnjiie,  rage,  fury,  madness ;  a;/i 
ba;le  )f  ajji  ba;njbe,  mad  and 
furious ;  also  silly,  lunatic. 

ba;n;m,  to  belong  to;  nac  b<xj- 
n;onn  p]f,  that  doth  not  belong 
to  him ;  ba;n)b,  they  belong. 

bajin;m,  to  pull,  to  hew  or  cut 
down,  to  take  from  ;  ba;n;m 
fop,  I  pull  a  wisp;  ba;njm 
cjiann,  I  cut  down  a  tree  ;  ba;- 
njro  b;ot,  I  take  from  you. 
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b  íí 

bajnjon  and  banba,  female;  leon 

b<\-)njon,  a  lioness. 
U<\jnj<xpl<\,  a  countess. 
u<\jne<\nt<\,  effeminate. 
Oajnleonxxn,  a  lioness. 
0<x;nl;<xj,   a  doctress,  or  woman- 

chirurgeon. 
t)<vjr>/i;6g<xn,  a  queen. 
bajnfe,  a  feast;  genit.    of  b<\jn- 

i  W-     . 

Q<\jnfe<\c,  retired,  desolate. 

b<xjnfe<\-£<\i>,  desolation,  destruc- 
tion. 
bajnf-pjjieó-g,   a  sparrow-hawk. — 

y<yjnt)<X]in<x,  a  lord's  lady. 

0<x;jr?t/ie<xb,  a  widow ;  pxn  <\b  b<x;n- 
tfie<\b<\j j,  remain  a  widow. 

b<\jj\ce,  strong,  brave,  valiant. 

vajfiiéjf,  the  end  or  point;  ex. 
b<\jj\i)é)f  <xn  cl<x;b;m,  the  point 
of  a  sword. 

Od/f/teab,  a  bonnet,  or  cap,  or  any 
sort  of  head-dress,  from  ba^i,  the 
head,  and  é;be,  or  eabac, 
clothes.  This  word  is  otherwise 
written  b;^té<xb,  and  in  the  vul- 
gar Greek  there  is  fiipprira,  and 
in  Latin  biretum,  Germ,  baret, 
Ital.  baretta,  Sclavon.  baretta. 

bajrie,  a  goaling,  a  military  kind 
of  exercise  played  with  a  ball 
and  hurly,  greatly  practised 
among  the  Irish.;  b<xj.j\e  coroaji- 
t<xjf,  a  great  goal  played  be- 
tween two  counties,  or  two  baro- 
nies. 

0<V7rié;r>,  the  ribberies,  or  cross 
sticks,  or  side  timbers,  between 
the  rafters  of  a  house. 

b&jpefc,  the  froth  of  water,  or  any 
other  liquor  when  boiled. 

0<x;j/ige<xr>,  rectius  b<xjf\jn,  a  cake  ; 
b<\jj\e<\r)<X  6f\n<\,  barley  cakes; 
Lat.  farina,  in  the  Welsh  bar  a 
signifies  bread ;  and  in  the  Gr. 
ftopa  is  any  meat ;  in  the  Heb. 
Dill,  any  food,  and  Heb.  ma 
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comedit,  refecit  se  pastu. — Vid. 

Buxtorf.  Lexic. 
0<vj/i/ie<xbu<xb  and  b<*/i/i<xbú<xbb<v/t, 

a  trumpet,   or  sounding  horn  ; 

bo  y*é;b  <x  b<X/i/i<xbúab,  he  sound- 
ed his  trumpet. 
0<x;fi;je<xfl,    a    floor,    a    plot    of 

ground. 
b<X]p.jnn,  a  firebrand. 
Oa;;ineoic,  perverse,  angry,  morose. 
Oú;/tbe<xlj,  a  hair-bodkin. 
p<xj/ié<xbt/iom,  quick,  nimble. 
b<\)p.j<d,  a  shoe-latchet;  also  the 

cover  of  a  book. 
b<xjp.jn,   a   cake   of  bread;    vid. 

b<x;;i  jexxn. 
Ouj/i^eact:,  a  satire. 

bajp-fZ°JZ>  tne  toP  °f  tfle  wm(i- 
pipe. 

y*WJÍe>  brawling. 

b<xjf>  or  b<Xf,  the  palm  of  the 
hand ;  pi.  b-<Xf<k  and  bdy-<vjb,  Van 
biXjfe,  a  handful. 

b<\jfc<xjl  and  b<x;^c/i;ot,  red- 
raddle. 

b<x)fcr)%,  a  tree. 

0<v/^be,  Baptist,  as  Co;n  b<\jfte, 
John  the  Baptist. 

0<X)^be<xb,  baptism ;  b<X)fce<Á  and 
b<xjfte,  idem. 

bajfbym,  to  baptize. 

bajfe,  palm,  or  hand's-breadth. 

bajreoi,  pride,  arrogance,  haugh- 
tiness. 

Oaj^eog<\b  and  bapig<xb,  to  die, 
to  perish ;  bo  cum  n<xc  bajfeo- 
cai)  fé,  that  he  should  not  pe- 
rish. 

Oa;^gjr>fle<xc,  a  barony  in  the  west 
of  the  County  of  Clare,  the  es- 
tate of  the  Mac-Mahons  of  Tho- 
rn ond,  but  anciently  of  the 
O'hajfcjne. 

pajfjn,  a  bason. 

b<\jfle<xc,  an  ox. 

baifpjonn,  flesh-coloured,  red- 
dish. 

b<\jfte<\c,   rain,   severe  weather ; 
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genit. 


b«irt)ze  J 


an  boja  bCvj^-- 

t;ge,  the  rainbow. 
b<X)fted)fi,  one  that  baptizeth. 
ba;t;eac,  vulgo  bobac,  a  clown. 
Oa;te  and  bojbte,  drowned, 
ba/tjb,  50  mbajtjb  roe,  that  I  may 

blot  out. 
bajtjf,  the  pate ;  bajtjf  an  c;nn, 

the  crown  of  the  head  ;  it  is  the 

genitive  of  b<xt<yf. 
bajtjn,  a  stick,  or  little  staff, 
bal,  a  place ;  d/i  bal,  or  <\)j\  <xn 

bal,  on  the  spot,  instantly, 
balac,  a  giant ;  also  a  conceited 

spark. — PL 
balac,  a  fellow,  (or  as  the  Scots 

say)  a  chill,  from  tuxot-laoc,  a 

foolish  lad. 
balab,  a  smell,  scent,  or  savour ; 

Lat.  odoratus ;  also  the  smell, 

one  of  the  senses, 
bala;  je,  profit,  advantage, 
balb,  a  stammering  person,  tongue- 
tied  ;    and  Heb.    %n,   confuse 

loqui,  unde  babel,  Lat.  balbus. 
balbab,  to  become  mute,  &c. ;  bo 

balbaba/t  na  b/téajbealba,  the 

false  oracles  were  struck  dumb  ; 

Lat.  balbutio,  and  balbucinor. 
balban,  the  diminutive  of  balb,  a 

mute,  dumb,  or  tongue-tied  per- 
son. 
Oa;lbe,  the  act  of  stammering. 
Gate,  a  hardness  or  crustiness  in 

the  surface  of  the  earth,  caused 

by  dry  weather. 
Oalc,  strong,  stout,  mighty';  Wei. 

batch,  proud,  arrogant. 
Oalg,  a  man  of  letters,  or  erudi- 
tion. 
Oalg,  an  open,  or  great  gap. 
ball  and  bal,  a  place,  or  spot ;  ball 

cómnujT,  a  place  of  habitation, 

or  abode. 
Oall,  a  limb,  or  member;  pi.  bajll 

or  bo;  11;    Greek   fiekog,,   mem- 

brum. 
Call,  a  stain,  spot,  or  speck,  either 

natural  or  artificial;  hence  bal- 
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lac,  speckled. 

Oalla,  a  wall  or  bulwark ;  Lat. 
vallum;  pi.  ballajbe. 

ballan,  a  teat  or  dug. — PL 

ballan,  a  shell;  ballan  ^e;lg;be, 
a  snail-shell. 

Oallan,  a  churn,  or  madder. 

Oalta;/tba;m,  to  divulge,  or  re- 
port.     -. 

Oalla^bab,  a  setting  forth,  a  pub- 
lishing, a  declaration. — PL 

Oall  jala/i,  a  plague. 

Oalba^-g,  the  joints,  the  limbs. — 

OaUoj/^teac,  a  lobster. 

Dating,  a  blot,  spot,  or  speckle ; 

pi.  ball^aba. 
Oalm a,  balm. 
Oalmujgeab,  to  embalm. 
balta>  a  welt  or  border ;  pi.  bal- 

ta;je— PL 
Oalta;be,  fetters,  bolts. 
ban,  white  ;    laj/i  Ban,   a  white 

mare ;  Lat.  canus,  by  changing 

the  initial  letter  b  into  c. 
ban,  true,  certain. 
pan,  copper, 
ban,  waste,   uncultivated ;    hence 

pa;/tc  bajn,  a  waste  field. 
ban,  i.  e.  jrjjijnne,  truth, 
ban,  pro  ban,  the  foot  or  pedestal 

of  any  thing. 
ban,  usual,  common;  bo  ban  and 

bo   lo/ig,  usually;   and   banab, 

the  same.  —  PL 
ban,  light. 
Oana,  death. 
banab,  an  abbess. 
banab,  and  banahjn,  a  sucking- 

Oanab,  50  banah,  usually. 

ban  ah,  to  waste ;  banfuj^eaji  é, 
it  shall  be  wasted. 

ban  a  jab,  pillaging,  or  plunder- 
ing. 

banaj  j;m,  to  make  waste  or  deso- 
late ;  also  to  blanch  or  whiten. 

banajm,  to  grow  pale. 


b,4 

V<\n&)f,  a  feast,  or  a  wedding-en- 
tertainment. 

p<vn<vjte<xc,  serious. — PL 

Y<xn<xltj\<x,  a  nurse. 

parxunmlta,  shame-faced. 

p<x/?a/i<x,  a  maid-servant. 

y<\ni\f<\l,  a  she-ass. 

Q<\r)l5,  or  b<xr)V<XT),  a  pig,  a  slip. 

0<\ijb<x,  an  ancient  name  of  Ire- 
land. 

p<xr?cé;le,  a  wife,  or  spouse. 

Oancojgle,  a  cup-gossip,  a  she- 
companion. 

pancojmbeact,  a  waiting-maid. 

6anco/7g<\nt<\,  a  midwife. 

pdu?cu/9r<vjm,  to  stipulate. 

Oa/7C/iu;t//ie,  a  woman  that  plays 
on  a  harp  or  violin. 

Oancu;^lean<xc,  a  woman-piper, 
or  one  that  plays  upon  a  wind- 
instrument. 

pa;nj:eaban<ic,  the  same. 

panbo,  female,  modest. 

panbéand  b<v/nbj<x,  a  goddess. 

DanbjiiHXb,  or  b<xnb/iú;be,  a  sorce- 
ress. 

Pane,  a  wave. — PL 

panja;  j,  a  prophetess. 

V<xn£ e<xbman<xc,  a  waiting-woman, 
or  house-keeper. 

yaof  Xú.j£<y,fluxu8  mvliebris. — PL 

Odwjrlajt,  a  lord's  lady. 

pan  jrúabac,  a  rape. 

Oang,  a  nut. —  F«/.  Glossar.  Ve- 
tus. 

pang,  a  reaping. 

Oang,  the  touch. 

O<xr}^o.b,  a  promise. 

Oanjaj^eabac,  a  woman-cham- 
pion. 

ban  gal,  the  same ;  ga;l,  or  ga;^- 
ceab  mna,  idem. 

ban  mac,  a  son-in-law. 

Oanmata;/i,  a  mother-in-law. 

pann,  a  marching,  or  journeying. 

pann,  a  band  of  men. 

Oann,  a  law,  or  proclamation  ; 
banna  imperialia,  the  banns  of 
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the  German  Empire ;  banna  ?na- 
trimonialia,  the  banns  of  mar- 
riage; hence  also  bann  eag- 
lujfe,  ecclesiastic  censure. 

Oann,  a  deed  or  fact. 

barm,  death. 

6ann,  a  ball.— PL  ex.  CI. 

Oann,  a  censure,  suspension,  or  in- 
terdict. 

b<\rm<x,  a  band,  or  troop. 

Oannac,  i.  e.  gn;6mac,  actual,  or 
active. 

Oannac,  a  fox. 

Oannaom,  a  woman-saint. 

Oannlam,  a  cubit,  a  handle ;  bann- 
lám  éabuj  g,  a  handle  of  cloth. 

Oannleanna;m,  to  act  the  part  of  a 
midwife. 

pann^ac,  an  arrow,  a  dart. 

b<xiwf<\ójf\fe<\c}  licensed,  autho- 
rized.— PL 

bannfOjw,  a  kind  of  griddle  or 
bake-stone  ;  Lat.  fornax,  fur- 
nus,  clibanus. 

Oanoglac,  a  servant-maid;  bano- 
glac  an  tfojxna,  Ancilla  Do- 
mini. 

Oan/iac,  a  fold ;  ban/iac  caojtac, 
a  sheep-fold. 

uan/iac,  a  smock  or  shift. 

0<xnf£cl,  a  woman ;  ex.  a  Banzai, 
a^t  peaba;/t,  rfj  <Xf  iac  bam  on 
té  be;/i  tu,  woman,  I  know  not 
the  man,  says  Peter;  -]f  t/té 
ban^-gal  t&jnjz  b<Xf  bon  fyt,  it 
is  by  a  woman  that  death  came 
into  the  world. —  lid.  leaba/t 
b/ieac. 

Oan^-glaba,  a  bond-maid. 

pan/xot,  a  son-in-law. — PL 

Danced. /1,  or  ban^ea/iac,  a  mare- 
colt. 

Oanto,  a  niece. 

Oao  gat,  peril,  danger ;  <i  mbaogal 
cata,  in  the  perils  of  a  battle. 

Oaoglac  and  baogalac,  perilous, 
dangerous. 

Oao;;-,  lust,  concupiscence. 
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Ó<X0)f,  levity,  vanity,  madness; 
baojr  na  bojge,  the  follies  of 
youth ;  teac  bao;^*e,  a  bedlam. 

O<xo;yc;ol,  lascivious. 

baojfteac,  a  brothel,  or  bawdy- 
house. 

6<xo;éc/te;bme<x  j,  credulous. 

baof,  fornication. 

0<xot,  weak,  soft,  simple ;  compute 
b<xot,  simple  talk. 

baotcajp g,  riotous,  profuse. 

Oá/i,  sometimes  used  for  búpi,  your; 
bejij  <xj<xm  Bft/i  pi;6j<xct:  ^-<x- 
%apt,  you  shall  be  unto  me  as  a 
kingdom  of  priests. 

bap,  a  son ;  Heb.  *V1,  filius,  as 
fW  *0>  the  son  of  Jonah ; 
baj-ba/t,  a  good  son/  vid.  the 
Irish  Poem  of  Eocha  G'Floinn  ; 
ex.  ííb/ia;m  bo  7?;j  na  nbu;le 
bo  ia-bapp  b;5n  apt  nbao;ne. 
From  this  word  bap.  comes  the 
word  bappan  and  bappanac,  a 
young  man ;  commonly  pronounc- 
ed beappanac. — Vid.  beapa- 
nac,  Scotice  beirn. 

bap,  a  learned  man. 

bap,  or  ba^/i,  the  head  or  top  of 
any  thing ;  hence  bappjn,  rectius 
bapijcm,  a  cover  for  the  head,  a 
cap  or  mitre ;  caibapp,  a  hel- 
met ;  Wei.  bar,  the  top  of  any 
thing. 

h<\p.,  the  hair  of  the  head. 

bap,  the  overplus  of  a  thing ;  also 
advantage ;  as  bap  <X0)j*e  4%af 

Oap,  sway,  excellency ;  pa%  fe  an 
bap,  he  bore  the  sway. 

bap,  the  top  or  summit  of  any 
thing;  Armor,  bar,  and  Cantab. 
barua,  hinc  the  Italian  barruca, 
and  the  French  perruque. 

bapa,  to  go,  to  march. 

bapa,  anger, 

p<xj«x,  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

OcLfUXmoijlj  a  supposition,  a  conjec- 
ture, or  opinion ;  b;tOc-b<ift<x- 
majl,  a  bad  thought  or  opinion ; 
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bo  pé)p  mo  boi/iamlac,  according 
to  my  opinion  or  conjecture. 

D<x^<xml<x;m,  to  suppose,  or  conjec- 
ture. 

Oapamotpe,  the  plant  called  worm- 
wood; Lat.  absinthium. 

bapann,  a  degree,  or  step ;  also  a 
stroke. 

bapanta  and  bapantaf,  a  war- 
rant ;  also  confidence. 

bapantafoajl,  warrantable,  authen- 
tic. 

bapantaf,  commission. 

bapba,  severity. 

bapbpó-^,  the  barbery-bush. 

bapc,  a  storm  ;  also  much. 

hapc,  a  small  ship  or  bark. 

bapc,  a  book;  unde  bapc-lann,  a 
library. 

Oapt>,  a  poet;  Lat.  bardus,  pi. 
bajpb  ;  Brit,  bardk,  a  mimic  or 
jester,  a  poet. 

Oa^ba^,  a  lampoon,  or  satire. 

bapp'Qa^eact  and  bajpheamlact, 
a  writing  of  satires,  or  other  re- 
viling rhimes. 

bapbamajl,  addicted  to  satires  or 
lampoons. 

bap%,  burning,  red  hot. 

bapm,  a  judge ;  Wei.  barn,  judg- 
ment. 

bapn,  a  fight  or  battle. 

bapp,  id.  qd.  bap :  ha.  bapri,  over 
and  above,  also  the  height  or 
top  of  any  thing ;  bap-tajrl^,  a 
stumbling,  or  falling  headlong. 

bapp,  bpjajn,  caibapp,  a  helmet, 
because  worn  on  the  head. 

bapp,  the  hair  of  the  head ;  also 
the  head. 

bapp,  an  end. 

bapp,  suet. 

Oappa,  a  bar. 

bappa,  the  fat  of  the  pot;  also 

,  grease. 

Oappac,  tow;  fnajte  bappaj-g, 
threads  of  tow. 

bappacaf,  overplus;  also  great 
sway. 


Oa/t/tagal,  the  tops  or  lop-branches 

of  trees ;  ba/ifia gtac,  id. 
Oa/ijia;beact,  id.  q.  b<\j\p><xcaf. 
ba/tfia;  jjn,  a  mitre ;  vid.  ba/t. 
b<x^\<x-jfc,  borage. 
Oa/i/iaro<v/l,  gay,  genteel. 
Oa/t/ica^,  curled  hair. 
6a;i/ib5g,  a  box,  a  pannier,  a  ham- 

T    Per* 

Oa^i/iog,  a  young  girl ;  the  dimi- 
nutive feminine  of  b<xj\ ;  ba/i/io;- 
ZJn,id. 

Oafi/tog,  a  knot. 

Oa/i/ióg,  an  oppression  or  stitch  in 
sickness. 

Oa/i/iÓ£,  a  grappling,  or  seizing,  a 
fastening-hold  taken  in  wrestling, 
alias  bujifi.0%. 

Oa/i/i6g,  a  wattle  to  make  a  wyth. 

Oa/i/togajro,  to  take  fast  hold  of. 

b<xf,  death;  Heb.  ttwn,  putruit, 
jcetvit,  1  Sam.  c.  13,  v.  4,  for 
death  submits  the  body  to  stench 
and  rottenness. 

b<xy,  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  b<Xf<\, 
the  palms;  búa;lj:;b  f)<to  a 
mbapx  it/ roe,  they  shall  clap 
their  hands  at  him. 

Oa/^al,  judgment. 

y<Xf<xl,  pride,  arrogance. 

y<Xf<\fc<\in<Xf,  the  base  in  music. 

y<\fbajj\e,  a  fencer. 

Oa^b/iu;beac,  leacherous. 

h<\fc,  red  or  scarlet. 

Oa/~c,  round. 

Oa^caéjb,  a  basket ;  ba^céjb,  id. 

h<XfC<yjj\m,  a  circle. 

Oa/~ca/tnac,  lamentation  ;  also 
stammering. 

b<\fc<\pz,  cinnabar. — PL 

OafC-ca/wte,  globular. 

Oa^c-c^vjab,  raddle. 

Oa^bafib,  a  bastaud. 

biXfe,  the  base,  a  b|eis. 

b<Xf£<\]m,  to  stop  or  stay,  to  check, 
to  drown. 

b<\]f%<xjj\e,  a  mournful  clapping  of 
hands ;  ex.  go  yi<x;b  an  c4ta;/i 
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u;le  jro  aonga^  gu;l,  <xju^*  búf- 

ua^log,  carnificina. 

b<Xf ojlie,  a  vassal,  or  tenant. — 
F.  C. 

y<Xff<x,  fate  or  fortune. 

0<\fu  j<xb,  a  putting  to  death. 

Oat  and  bata,  a  staff  or  stick. 

Qatajl,  threatening  or  terrifying. 

Oat  and  b<x,  pi.  of  bo,  kine,  or 
cows ;  ^eact:  mbat,  seven  cows. 

Oat,  the  sea. 

Oat,  a  bay. 

Oat:,  death,  slaughter,  murder. 

Oatajnte,  a  booty  in  cattle. 

Oata;^,  baptism;  6  ge;n  CbjyOft 
30  a  batra;^,  from  Christ's  nati- 
vity to  his  baptism. — L.  B. 

Oataro,  to  drown,  to  eclipse,  to 
blot  out,  or  cancel. 

Oatam,  to  die,  to  perish ;  ab  bat 
GQu/tca,  Morogh  died. 

U<\t<\f,  the  top  of  any  thing ;  b<\- 
t<Xf  cjrm,  the  crown  of  the 
head. 

OatTO/iro,  a  kind  of  blue,  or  azure 
colour. 

Oatlac,  a  clown ;  vid.  balac. 

Oatlan,  a  calm. 

Oatlaob,  a  hat ;  galerus. — PL 

Oaé/ió;b,  a  token. 

Oatr/iut,  a  calm ;  also  any  part 
of  a  stream  that  does  not  flow 
rapid. 

Oat/to^-,  rosemary. 

OS,  is  ;  noc  a/i  bé,  who  is. 

bé,  night. 

Oé, a  woman ;  bean  or  ben,  idem; 
pi.  béjte,  young  handsome  wo- 
men. 

bé,  the  visage,  or  face. 

Oéb,  he  died. 

Oeabam,  to  die. 

Oeag  and  beacan,  a  mushroom. 

Oeac,  a  bee ;  f<\jte  beac,  a  swarm 
of  bees. 

Oéact,  a  multitude. 

Oeact,  a  circle,  a  ring,  or  com- 
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pass;  beact;,  perfect. 

Oeacta,  carriage,  behaviour. 

6eacta;m,  to  compass,  to  embrace ; 
beactajjte,  perfected. 

foeacbajjm,  to  certify  or  assure. 

6e<xcbc\iTKX;l,  round. 

Oeaclanac,  a  place  where  bee- 
hives stand. 

OeacUxrw,  a  bee-hive. 

Oeaé/-i<vj/rjm,  to  grieve  or  trouble. 

héab,  mournful  or  sorrowful  news. 

Oe<xbá;be<xct:,  sweet-mouthedness, 
or  an  epicurean  taste. 

Oe<xba;be,  a  lover  of  dainties. 

6e<xba;be<xr> ,  a  scoffer. 

0e<xba;bean<xct;,  scurrility. 

6eo.ba;b;m,  to  act  the  parasite; 
also  to  love  sweet  things. 

6e<xban  and  be<xb<in<xct,  calumny, 
talking  ill  of  the  neighbour. 

Oéabarxic,  calumniating,  given  to 
calumny. 

be<x*><\f,  that  shall  be. 

Oeag,  little ;  b/iOr>g  <x;/i  <X/i  be<xg 
ffi,  they  that  despise  you ;  be&g 
n<xc,  almost,  in  a  manner. 

Oecigar),  a  little,  a  small  quantity ; 
Wei.  bychan,  small, 

Oeageag'lac,  void  of  fear. 

Oe<xgluac,  despicable,  of  little  va- 
lue. 

Deal,  a  mouth ;  beal  m5/i,  a  wide 
mouth  ;  Wei.  bill,  AngL  6z7/. 

Oe<xl<x,  to  die ;  gac  <xon  tajftjn- 
■£)0f  clójbeúiT),  ;f  6  clo;be<xm 
<xt  be<xld. :  leaba/i  b/ieac,  9m  wta- 
tar  gladio,  gladio  peribit. 

Oe<xl<xc,  a  highway,  a  road  or 
path  ;  bealac  <\j\  fl<xn<\j jtre,  via 
salutis  nostrce. 

Oealab,  anointing. 

OéúlBac,  a  bit;  béalbac  fpÓ<X]n} 
the  bit  of  a  bridle. 

pé<xlca;ote<xc,  talkative. 

Oe<xlc/ioib<ib,    hypocrisy,   devotion 
in  words  ;  unde  béal-c/iabac,  a 
hypocrite. 
Oé<xlbjiu;b;m,  to  stop  one's  mouth, 
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to  silence  or  nonplus. 

Oé<xlbÚ7)<v;m,  zde??7*. 

Oé<xtjrot<x/i50.;r),  a  gargarism,  or 
washing  of  the  mouth. 

Oeoiljrota/iajab,  a  gargling  of  the 
mouth,  id. 

OéaljiXc,  prattling  or  babbling. 

Oé<xlj/iáb,  dissimulation,  false 
love. 

Oéat/ioijbteac,  famous ;  also  prat- 
tling, talkative. 

Oe<xl/iab,  any  language  or  tongue ; 
bo  beaj-y-griajb  fé  bom  g<xc  njb 
2?<x  bé<xl/iab  fé;n,  he  related  all 
to  me  in   his  own  language. — 

uLB- 

Oe<xlt:a;b  and  be<xlt<xn,  dirty,  fil- 

r  thy.     ; 

t)ealt:<x;be<xc<xt:,  uncleanness. 

Oe<xlt<v/ne,  a  compact,  or  agree- 
ment. 

Oé<xl-t;r»e,  or  bejl-tjne,  ignis  beli 
Dei  Asiatici;  i.  e.  trjr»e-be;l, 
May-day,  so  called  from  large 
fires  which  the  Druids  were  used 
to  light  on  the  summits  of  the 
highest  hills,  into  which  they 
drove  four-footed  beasts,  using 
at  the  same  time  certain  ceremo- 
nies to  expiate  for  the  sins  of  the 
people.  This  Pagan  ceremony 
of  lighting  these  fires  in  honour 
of  the  Asiatic  god  Belus,  gave 
its  name  to  the  entire  month  of 
May,  which  is  to  this  day  called 
mj-rxx  be<xl-t;ne  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage. Dr.  Keating,  speaking 
of  this  fire  of  Beal,  says,  that  the 
cattle  were  drove  through  it,  and 
not  sacrificed,  and  that  the  chief 
design  of  it  was  to  keep  off  all 
contagious  disorders  from  them 
for  that  year ;  and  he  also  says, 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land quenched  their  fires  on  that 
clay,  and  kindled  them  again  out 
of  some  part  of  that  fire.  The 
above  opinion  about  the  cattle  is 
confirmed  by  the  following  words 
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of  an  old  Glossary,  copied  by 
Mr.  Edward  Lhuyd :  "  b<x  tene 
fOjnroec  bo  gnjtey*  n<\  Ójiújte 
contjncet  l<v/b  mo/t<x;b  jrO/t<vjb  : 
<X£af  bo  befCójf  n<x  ceat;/i<x  en- 
tj\<x  op.  teom<xnbu;b  cec<x  bl;<ib- 
29<x."  The  mean  sense  of  which 
is,  that  the  Druids  lighted  two 
solemn  fires  every  year,  and 
drove  all  four-footed  beasts 
through  them,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve them  from  all  contagious 
distempers   during  the   current 

7  year- 

Oe<\n,  a  woman,  or  a  wife;  vid. 
ben. 

Oean,  a  step,  or  degree. 

Ce<w,  he  beat;  and  be<x?m;m,  to 
beat;  Anglo-Sax.,  to  bang. 

Oe<xn<xb  and  be<u?<v/m,  to  apper- 
tain or  belong  to ;  <xr>  n;  be<xn<ty- 
l;om,  the  thing  that  belongeth  to 
me;  also  to  touch,  or  meddle 
with;  na  be<xn  l;om  ;  vid.  b<x;n. 

Oean<xb  and  be<xn<v/m,  to  reap,  to 
shear,  to  cut ;  bo  he<xn<xh<xp  <xn 
f  5  jiTKX/i,  they  reaped  the  har- 
vest ;  be<xr)]:<x;b  mé  <x  ce<x<xn  b;, 
I  will  cut  her  head  off;  rectius 
bo  b<vjne<xb<x/i,  b<x;r»jre<xb  mé. 

Oe<xrxib,  dullness,  bluntness. 

Oe<xn<x  j<xb,#  a  salutation  ;  rectius 
be<xnúj<xb. 

Oecwcw,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Irish  saints,  called  in  Latin  Be- 
nignus,  who  was  the  successor 
of  St.  Patrick  in  Armagh. 

Oe<xr?<xnn,  furniture,  household 
goods. 

Oeancobcift,  a  horn;  beancobjui, 
plur.  be<xncob<X/i<xc,  horned,  hav- 
ing horns. 

Oe<xog<ui,  a  branch  or  bough ; 
be<*29To;n  bo  _  c/tannajb  tjayy, 
branches  of  thick  trees ;  also  the 
tooth  of  a  fork  or  trident. 

6é<xnn,  the  top  or  summit  of  a 
mountain  or  rock  ;  bá  be<xnn 
bear  beowno.  béolo.,  the  twelve 
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summits  of  beanrxx  beola,  high 
mountains  in  the  Count}'  of  GaL- 
way ;  also  a  promontory  or  head- 
land towards  the  sea;  as  bérj- 
e<xb<x;/i,  the  hill  of  Howth  to 
the  north-east  of  Dublin.  But 
notwithstanding  these  examples 
it  signifies  properly  any  steep, 
high  hill,  seeing  we  find  it  so 
used  throughout  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales;  it  is  of  the 
same  origin  with  the  Gr.  fiov- 
voq;  in  the  Welch  it  is  pen,  as 
pen-man-muir. 

Oeann,  a  horn,  Lat.  cornu. 

Oeann,  i.  e.  horn,  a  drinking-cup, 
because  anciently  drinking-cups 
were  of  horn. 

Oetxnrxx  b<Lj/ice,  a  famous  moun- 
tain in  the  extremity  of  the 
County  of  Derry  in  Ulster. 

be<xtw<\c,  homed,  or  forked. 

QeanrKxeap.,  or  be<xr>ncu;/i,  i.  e. 
beanrxx  bo,  cow-horns. 

6e<xr>oact,  a  salutation;  also  a  be- 
nediction. It  is  properly  written 
beanbact. 

Oe<xnr?<x;3;m,  to  bless,  to  conse- 
crate; also  to  greet  or  salute; 
bo  beowrxvjg  fh  t/ij  ce<xll<x,  he 
consecrated  three  churches ;  be- 
<xnn<v;  jte<X/t  bujt,  God  save  you. 

Oeoinrxx;  jte,  blessed,  consecrated. 

beownóg,  a  coif,  or  linen  cap  worn 
commonly  by  women. 

&earmú|<*b,  or  beanbugab,  a  be- 
nediction or  salutation. 

Oe<xnnú)  jce,  blessed. 

&e<xnuj<xb,  to  recover;  bo  bean 
fh  <xn  cjomlan,  he  recovered  the 
whole. 

Oe<xn/ijoj<xn,  a  queen,  as  she  is  the 
wife  of  a  king,  and  not  a  fqfc 
bean,  or  sovereign  queen. 

&e<x/i,  a  spit;  <xjj\  betytoijb  pxba 
fjonncojll,  on  long  wooden 
spits. 

bé<\fi,  the  beast  called  the  bear. 

Oe<Xj«\,  a  judge. 
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Ue<Xfi<\,  spears,  or  javelins, 

Oé<Xji<x,  Bearhaven,  the  name  of  a 
territory  in  the  most  south-west 
part  of  Ireland,  extending  from 
near  Glanroghty  to  Bantry  Bay. 
The  country  called  Oea/idi  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  O'Dris- 
cols,  who  were  of  the  tribe  of 
Dairinne  and  Ithian  race;  but 
in  late  ages  to  the  O'Sullivans. 

be<xj\<xb  and  be;/r/m,  to  take  or 
carry  away,  to  bring;  ex.  bé<\- 
;iu;b  leo,  they  shall  take  with 
them;  bej/i  leat  <xm<xc,  bring 
away  with  you ;  Lat.  fero,  and 
Gr.  cj)sp(i),  porto,  aufero.  Note 
that  the  imperative  be;/i,  which 
is  the  same  with  }:e;ft,  (the  b  as 
well  as  the  v  consonant  being 
commutable  with  j:,)  agrees  ex- 
actly with  the  Latin/er. 

ue<xp.<xii  and  bejfijm,  to  bear,  to 
bring  forth ;  bo  be;/i  tOfi<\i>,  to 
bear  fruit;  this,  as  well  as  the 
foregoing  verb,  makes  its  parti- 
ciple b/ie;fc,  as  <\t  bj\e)t  leo, 
carrying  away  with  them;  <xg 
bjxejt  clajnne,  bearing  children : 
and  their  perfect  tense  fiug,  as 
bo  /tug  lejf,  bo  /tug  f)  cl<\rm ; 
Lat.  fero,  to  breed,  bring  forth, 
or  bear;  andHeb.  >*\2,fructus, 
and  TCfefructum  edidit ;  b,  the 
initial  in  be<x/i<xb,  and  9,  the 
initial  in  the  Heb.  rnp>  making 
no  difference;  Goth,  bairan. 

Oe<X/i<ib  and  be;ji;m,  to  tell,  to  re- 
late, which  makes  its  perfect 
tense  betx/it,  as  <ib  be<X/ifc  <xn 
pie,  fert  poeta;  <xb  be;/t;m, 
vidgo  <x  be;jt;m,  corresponds 
very  closely  with  the  same  Latin 
verb  fero,  to  report,  relate,  or 
say.  This  Irish  verb  in  the  first 
sense  is  like  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin ;  in  the  second  it  agrees  with 
the  Latin  and  Hebrew ;  and  in 
the  last  with  the  Latin  only. 

Oenan   and  beanúnac,    a   voung 
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man,  a  youth;  Goth,  and  Is- 
landice  barn,  Saxonice  bearn, 
Scotice  bern. 

Oeabúb,  a  boiling  or  seething. 

be<Xj\b<xjTO,  to  melt,  dissolve,  or 
liquify;  also  to  shave  the  beard, 
rather  than  be<X/t^<x;m. 

&e<x/tb6;/i,  a  barber. 

6e<x^ij,  a  soldier,  or  champion. 

6ea/ig,  anger.  ^ 

Oéd/ijOLcb,  diligence. 

Oca/da,  a  language,  or  dialect ; 
be<x/il<x  no.  j:éjne,  the  Fenian 
Irish;  béa/tla  v<x  bjrjleab,  the 
Poetic  Irish;  bé<xpl<x  rxx  be<\j- 
<\/i^oi;/i,  the  style  of  the  his- 
toriographers ;  gn<ijtbé<i/il<x,  the 
vulgar  Irish.  It  is  now  used  for 
the  English  tongue,  and  is  the 
same  originally  with  the  French 
parler,  and  the  Italian  parlare. 
The  Irish  etymologists  derive  it 
from  béod,  the  mouth,  and  ;iab, 
a  saying,  i.  e.  any  dialect  or 
speech;  but  this  seems  an  ab- 
surd derivation. 

Oea/in,  a  breach,  a  gap,  a  notch, 
or  crevice;  beajwajbe  b/tujte, 
repaired  breaches. 

6e<\/i/i,  short;  Wei.  byr,  Corn. 
and  Arm.  ber. 

be<X]\p.<x,  a  spear,  a  spit;  some- 
times written  bpj\ ;  bpj\]<X]iW)nn, 
a  spit  of  iron ;  Lat.  veru,  Wei. 
cor,  and  Ar.  ber. 

fceci/i/icvban,  a  pair  of  snuffers; 
^m6lob5;^i,  the  same. 

Oea/i/i<xb,  clipping,  shearing,  or 
cutting  off;  from  bea/ifux;m,  to 
shave,  or  shear ;  bea/i/ij:<x  fé% 
he  will  shave;  <xg  bea/i/i<xb  <x 
coiO/kxc,  shearing  his  sheep. 

&e<\/i/«vb,  a  piece,  shred,  or  slice ; 
also  a  segment.  ^ 

be<X)\}\<ut),  gall ;  also  grief,  smart. 

&e<w<L3,  angry. 

6ea/i/ic5j,  a  razor.  _ 

Oecift;it:6;|i,  any  satirical  or  bitter* 
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tongued  man. 
Oea/it,  a  bundle ;  as  be<xjtt  tújge, 

be<X;ir  j:eú/i,  a  bundle  of  straw 
f  or  hay ;  also  any  load. 

geú/tt,  a  judgment. 
ea/it,   clothes;    as    coj^-bea/itj 
shoes    and    stockings ;    ce<\iw- 
bea/it,  hat  and  wig. 

Oe<\;it:?  said ;  the  third  person,  per- 
fect tense  of  the  verb  bej/i;m,  to 
say;  <xb  bea/it  <xr?  jrjle,  vulgo 
<xbúb<xj|it:  <xr>  jrjte. 

Oe<Xj\t,  the  third  person  singular 
of  the  perfect  tense  of  the  indi- 
cative mood  of  the  verb  be;  ft;  no, 
to  give  :  bo  bea/it,  he  gave. 

Oe<X/iC,  to  carry,  to  catch,  hold, 
bring  forth ;  is  a  perfect  tense  of 
the  verb  be;/t;m.  This  word, 
and  the  substantive  it  governs, 
are  often  rendered  in  English 
by  the  verb  of  the  said  substan- 
tive; as  bo  be<\/it,  or  bo  p.u-% 
léjiD,  he  leapt.  The  difference 
between  those  two  verbs  is,  that 
béjfijm,  to  give,  hath  an  aspira- 
tion on  the  initial  letter  b  in  the 
present  and  future  tenses,  as  be;- 
pjm,  ort>o  bej/rjm,  I  give ;  Bé<X/i- 
pab,  bo  bé<X/tp\b,  vel  bo  bé<n/i, 
I  will  give.  But  bej/v/m,  to  car- 
ry, &c.  can  never  have  the  said 
aspiration,  and  maketh  purgaf, 
as  well  as  be<X/ttur,  in  the  first 
person  of  the  perfect  tense,  and 
are  both  equally  formed  in  all 
other  persons;  nor  can  it  have 
bo  before  it  in  the  present  or 
future  tenses,  as  the  other  verb 
hath. 

Oe<X]\t<X] -gjtt),  to  wield,  or  flourish, 
'  as  <xt  be<X|itú^<xb  <x  c/iaoj^eac, 
wielaing  his  spear,  also  to  me- 
ditate; as  bo  be<\./itu;g  fé  <xn 
^njbm,  he  meditated  on  the  fact ; 
likewise  to  tuck  up  or  gather,  as 
fy;  jjb  <xg  bea/itúg<xb  <x  bj\<X]t, 
Brigida  trussing  her  garment ;  it 
•  means  to  shrug  or  stir  up ;  as 
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tug  be/ttúj<xb  <v//i  jre;r>  01  méo- 
bon  <x  <vjfiro  a-Zur  ^  eabajje,  he 
manfully  shrugged  himself  in  the 
midst  of  his  military  dress  and 
armour. 

Qe<Xf\t<xp.,  a  cast,  a  shot,  or  stroke. 

6eajit<x,  shaved,  shorn  ;  gejji^cjún 
beúfifitú,  a  sharp  razor. 

b&<X]\i<x,  boiled. 

bea/itoj/i,  a  barber,   a   shearer ; 
bé<xp.iójp.,  quasi  boi/ib<xc6;/i. 

be<xj\tj\<xc,  a  pair  of  tables,  or 
chess-boards. 

béiXf,  behaviour,  manners;  plur. 
~bé<\f<x  and  béoy*<x;b. 

bé<Xf,  certain. 

beacon,  a  syllogism. 

6e<x^cn<xj<xb,  an  agreement,  or  ac- 
commodation. 

6é<x/"na;b;m,  to  confederate. 

Oe<x^5,  a  harlot. 

beaftan,  a  grievance. 

bejt,  a  birch-tree ;  Lat.  betula  ; 
hence  the  name  of  the  Irish  let- 
ter b,  or  beith,  according  to 
O'Flaherty ;  perhaps  rather  from 
the  beech-tree.— PL  The  letter 
beith  answers  more  exactly  to 
the  Heb.  n,  or  beth,  than  to  the 
Chald.  betha,  and  the  Gr.  beta. 

be<xi<x,  life ;  cjiann  no.  beat<x,  the 
tree  of  life ;  Lat.  vita,  Gr.  fiton) ; 
vid.  hp,  infra. 

be<xt<xg,  provender ;  also  a  por- 
tion or  allowance  of  meat. 

be<xi<xc,  a  beast ;  pi.  beaéaj  g  <xll- 
t<x,  wild  beasts;  be<\t;<vjjeac, 
the  same.  ,     . 

beat<vjb,  living  ;  <x  mbe<xi<xp, 
amongst  the  living. 

beatog  jjm,  to  feed,  to  nourish. 

6e<xt  jab,  nurture,  or  bringing  up, 
education. 

fceotmon,  a  bee. 

be<xtob<xc,  a  beaver. 

be<\i}\<\,  water. 

feedtú  jab,  to  support,  or  feed. 

bét>,  a  deed  or  action,  a  practice ; 
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béb   n<xc   có;/t;    Lat.  /acinus; 
Wei.  beth,  a  thing. 

Deb,  a  mournful  news,  or  dismal 
story. 

Oébjró/^obab,  a  commentary,  a  re- 
gistering or  recording  of  mat- 
ters. 

Oé;c,  an  outcry,  a  roaring,  a  grie- 
vous crying. 

Oé;ce  and  béjceac,  crying  out 
through  grief,  clamorous  weep- 
ing. It  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
Heb.  on>  ron,  and  non,  all 
words  of  the  same  signification, 
meaning  loud  or  clamorous 
weeping,  jletus,  ploratus ;  vid, 
the  Heb.  verb  pDl>  flevit,  de- 
Jlevit  cum  lamentations,  et  ele- 
vatione  vocis,  whence  the  Latin 
Bacchus  and  Bacchanalia. — 
Vid.  Henr.  Opitius's  Lexic. 

Oé;ceab,  or  béjcjm,  to  roar,  or  cry 
aloud;  ex.  c;a  taf<x  bé)ce<Xf 
cum  <xn  XT)  j,  who  art  thou  that 
criest  out  unto  the  King  ? 

ySjcj-gjl,  an  outcry. 

Oe;c<x;/ic,  a  bee-hive. 

Oé;c;m,  to  cry  out  loud,  to  roar. 

Oejcléj  none  act,  a  dancing  or  skip- 
ping.— PL 
ejb,  they  shall  be. 
e;l,  of  the  mouth ;  pi.  be;lg;b,  is 
sometimes  written. 

Oéjle,  a  meal's  meat. 

Oejlle,  a  kettle,  or  chaldron. 

Oejllean,  blame,  reproach ;  com- 
monly said  me;lle<U7. 

OejVc,  or  b<v/lt;,  a  cingle;  Ang. 
Sax.  belt,  Lat.  balteus. 

béjm,  a  stroke  or  blow;  pi.  be;- 
meann ;  bé;m  cló;b;m,  a  stroke 
of  a  sword. 

Oé;m,  sometimes  signifies  a  step,  a 
pace ;  Gr.  j3i?/xa. 

Oé;m,  a  blemish,  stain,  or  spot; 
g<xn  bé;m  j<xn  loct,  without  stain 
or  blemish. 

Oéjro,  a  beam,  or  large  piece  of 
timber. 
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Oé;mce<\p,  a  whipping-stock. 

DéjiToneac,  reproachful,  contume- 
lious, abusive ;  ex.  nj/t  ba  n<X)t^\ 
bé;mneac,  ^o^  era£  serpens  con- 
tumeliosus. — Brogan.  in  Vit.  Bri- 

(3é;no/ieac,  talkative. 

Oejnjb,  or  hjnfo,  a  cheese-runnet. 

Oé;ne,  a  champion,  or  famous 
hero. 

Oe;r>e,  the  evening;  so  called  from 
the  bright  appearance  of  the 
planet  Venus  at  the  setting  of 
the  sun  and  after;  vid.  ben  in- 

1  fra' 

Oéjne,  a  separation,.,  or  disjunc- 
tion. 

bejnjn,  a  little  woman ;  Corn,  be- 
nen,  and  Wei.  bennyn,  a  wo- 
man. 

Oe;rm,  from  be<\nr),  a  summit,  or 
a  top  of  a  hill. 

Oer>r>eócu;b  ^é,he  shall  bless; 
vid.  he<\iwú  j<xb. 

Oej/ib;  j;^,  an  anniversary  feast  or 
vigil. — jo^ 

bejj\)<\ti\f,  birth. 

Oe;/i;no,  tw&  be<x/iab. 

y&jj\f£j<\n,  a  razor. 

be)f\t,  two  persons,  whether  men 
or  women. 

Oe;/it,  help,  assistance. 

Oe;/it,  a  burden. 

Oejitte,  birth,  potius  born. 

bé-jfc-jin,  a  dimin.  of  bj<xfc,  a  little 
beast ;  Lat.  bestiola ;  by  the 
moderns  it  is  taken  for  any  little 
worm  or  insect ;  Lat.  vermicu- 
lus ;  ex.  <xf  e<xt<xl  moji  l;om  <xn 
léjftjn  mbJZfJ  bjcúgújl,  I  am 
charmed  to  have  found  this  little 
animal. —  Old  Parchment. 

Oej^gjne,  peace,  quiet,  ease,  rest. 

Oe;/^g)r>e,  ointment,  oil. 

Oe^t/ie,  a  vestry. 

6e;t,  both,  twain. 

6e;tr,  to  be;  <\/i  mb,e;t:,  being  ;  ba 
mbe;tr,  if  it  be. 
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6e;r,  a  being,  or  essence,  rectius 
b)i,  qd.  vid. 

Oe;t  and  be;te,  a  birch-tree.  Fla- 
herty, betida  vel  potius,  a  beech- 
tree ;  be;tr  féjm,  b  or  b. 

Oe;t:e<\c,  or  beatac,  a  beast. 

Oejteairxvjn,  bees. 

pejtjl,  Bethel. 

Dé]tn)iifi,  the  plant  St.  John's  wort, 
Lat.  Hypericum. 

bejtjji,  a  bear,  a  fierce  wild  beast, 
has  an  affinity  with  the  Hebrew 

j  nDni)  brutum,  bestia,fera. 

Oel/ta,  a  parish  or  district;  ex.  <in 
Ijón  tj^te  <xn  g<xc  taa;é,  <*n  Ijón 
c<xtji<\c  <\n  g<xé  _  t;;i,  <xn  l;5n 
bel/ia  <xn  gac  C<\t<\jj\,  <x&af  <xn 
l)Ón  Ó<xo;ne  jn  gac  bel/i&. — 
Z. B. 

Demjf,  we  would  have  been;  go 
mbenrty-  <x;^i  á/i  n<xjf  <xn  bd/«x 
bú<X)f\,  we  would  have  been  on 
our  return  a  second  time. 

ben,  or  be<\n,  a  woman;  Wei.  &e- 
nyn  ;  Corn,  banen.  Note,  this 
Celtic  word  ben  is  the  radical 
origin  of  the  Latin  Venus,  which 
means  a  woman,  and  may  be  as 
properly  benus  as  venus.  the  b 
and  the  v  being  equivalent  in 
most  of  the  ancient  languages. 
The  genitive  case  of  ben  is  bene, 
pronounced  benne,  in  two  sylla- 
bles; ex.  bj<x  bene,  corruptly 
b;<\  <xo;ne,  dies  veneris,  Friday; 
and  the  genitive  of  bean  was 
primitively  and  properly  be<xn<x, 
which  was  likewise  its  plural ; 
but  now  it  is  strangely  and  awk- 
wardly corrupted  into  mna :  ben 
is  as  frequently  used  in  all  old 
Irish  parchments  as  be<xn.^ — Vid. 
Poema  Sancti  Canici  in  Chron. 
Scotor.  ad  annum  532. 

Oenéjgean  and  bené)^n)ú^<xi,  a 
rape. 

Ceo,  cattle  ;  beo,  living,  or  alive ; 
hence 

Oeób<x,  livelv,  full  of  spirits. 
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peoMct:,  vigour,  sprightliness. 

Oeob<x;ro,  to  quicken,  bring  to 
life. 

beo-  g<v/ne<xm,  quicksands. 

Oe5;l,  the  genitive  case  of  beol,  or 
beúl ;  as  te<xg<\fg  be5;l,  oral 
discipline. 

Oéol,  the  mouth. 

Oe6l<xc,  i.  e.  beó~l<\Oc,  an  active 
lad,  or  man. 

Oéot-o;beiúy,  tradition,  or  oral 
instruction. 

Oéo-la<vjt,  hot  embers,  or  rather 
hot  ashes. 

Oéo-/i<xb<Xfic,  quick-sightedness,  or 

■    discernment. 

Oéo-/i<\b<x/ic<ic,  a  quick-sighted  or 

.    discerning  man. 

beófixc,  bright,  glittering. 

heótOfip.ac,  ready  to  lie-in. 

Oe;i;i<xb,  the  hair  of  the  head. 

bef,  the  belly ;  also  a  bottle. 

yef,  rent,  tribute. 

Oe^cna,  peace. 

Oe^cna,   any  land   that   is  inha- 

.   bited. 

Oete/ileac,  the  old  law,  or  Old 
Testament ;  f<\n  n)bete/ile<xc,  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  Lat.  in  ve- 
teri  lege  ;  nojleoic,  the  new  law, 
or  New  Testament.  Leabd./i 
b^ieoic  passim. 

betlajfnjon,  according  to  O'Fla- 
herty,  signifies  the  Irish  alpha- 
bet, from  its  three  first  letters,  b, 
I,  and  n. 

Oete,  birch ;  Lat.  betula. 

Deal,  «the  mouth;  also  an  orifice, 
or  the  open  part  of  a  vessel,  or 

I   other  thing. 

Deal,  the  false  god  Belus,  to  whom 
the  solemn  Druidish  fires  in  Ire- 
land were  dedicated. 

Oéulmac,  or  béitlbac,  the  bit  of  a 
bridle ;  béalnxxc  $>j\j<\jn. 

b),  or  b;t,  a  killing  or  murdering, 
ex.  Conal  /to  b)i  ifoba,  Lu;j 
laj<x  /to  b)  béjne  b/vjot. — Vid. 
Annal.  Tislxern.  Passim. 
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0;,  was,  answering  to  all  persons 
as  well  in  the  singular  as  in  the 
plural  numbers;,  as  bo  b;  me, 
bj  tu,  fé,  &c. ;  Lat.  /m. 

O)  and  beo,  Gr.  |3ííl>,  living,  )Óf<x 
mac  Óé  bj,  Jesus,  Son  of  the 
living  God;  cajtjrjb  -g<\c  bj  a 
bjatab,  every  living  thing  must 
be  supported  and  fed ;  caj/im  a 
ccuala  clu<Xf  neac  a  b%  ubinam 
audivit  auris  viventis. — Brogan. 

0;ac,  i.  e.  bull  j:ea/iba,  virilia 
viri. 

0;acacb,  priapismus. — PL 

P;ab,  meat,  food,  sustenance. 

0;abma/t,  plentiful,  abounding  with 
provision. 

OJabta,  fed,  fat;  bam  b;abta,  a 
stall-fed  ox.—Prov.  15. 17. 

0;abtac,  a  hospitable,  generous 
man ;  also  a  particular  order  of 
people  among  the  old  Irish, 
whose  care  and  duty  was  to  supply 
the  king's  household  with  all 
sorts  of  provisions;  they  also 
furnished  the  standing  army  of 
the  kingdom  or  province,  as  well 
as  all  foreigners  or  travellers, 
and  were  in  the  quality  of  public 
victuallers.  Now  it  signifies  a 
good  and  hospitable  house- 
keeper. 

0;a;l,  a  hatchet,  or  axe;  Wei. 
buy  all;  Sue  v.  bey  el. 

0;<xn,  a  pelt,  skin,  or  hide  of  a 
beast. 

bj<Xf,  i.  e.  gon^a^,  that  shall  hurt 
or  wound. 

bj<\ft,  anciently  signified  a  beast, 
as  also  fish,  birds ;  Lat.  bestia  ; 
it  now  is  taken  for  a  worm,  or 
little  reptile,  and  written  p;a^b. 

Ojata,  well-fed ;  vid.  b;abta. 

Ujatab,  a  generous  farmer,  or  hos- 
pitable man ;  vid.  b;abtac. 

Ojatujf,  the  plant  or  herb  betony 
or  beet ;  Lat.  betonica. 

0;ceajib,  or  b;c;m,  mercury  or 
quicksilver. 
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Ojbcea/ib,  i.  e.  b;ab-céa/ib,  a  ta- 
vern, or  victualling-house. 

0;g,  from  beag,  little. 

0;geun,  or  bjTJn,  a  coif,  a  hair- 
lace,  a  caul  that  women  truss 
their  hair  in. — PI. 

0)  j,  glue,  or  bird-lime. 

hjl,  good. 

ujl,  a  beak  or  bill  of  a  fowl. 

0;l,  the  mouth;  Brit,  bil,  the 
mouth  of  a  vessel. 

0;le,  a  tree ;  bjle  mag  <(i><xjp.,  a 
remarkable  tree  in  the  plain  of 
GQaj  iXixxjp.  in  the  County  of 
Clare,  where  the  Dal-Cassian 
princes  were  usually  inaugura- 
ted. 

b)l)<xn,  a  small  vessel ;  from  ;an,  a 
vessel,  and  b;le,  or  bjlle,  small, 
little. 

Ojlle,  a  bill;  bjlle  bealtr/jte,  a 
bill  of  divorce. 

0;lle,  poor,  little,  mean,  weak. 
Cjxjofc  bo  gú;be  írjr  batac 
mb;lle,    i.    e.  m  vj   ju;be    6occ 

m  Cf^Ófc  bo  gujbe. 

0;lle6g,  a  corruption  of  bu;lleÓg, 
a  leaf  of  a  tree,  or  of  a  book. 

Ojlleog-bajte,  water-lily ;  Lat. 
nymphcea. 

O;lleoga  an  Spojnc,  colt's-foot ; 
Lat.  tussilago. 

6;m,  I  am,  I  am  wont  to  be. 

pjiw,  true. 

Ojrw,  I  was,  I  wTas  used  to  be ;  bo 
ISjrrn,  idem. 

bjnn.  sweet,  harmonious,  melo- 
dious; p^ajlmceatlac  bjnn,  a 
sweet  Psalmist;  i\f  bjnn  bo  jut, 
thy  voice  is  sweet.  It  is  very 
often  prefixed  to  several  words 
by  way  of  a  compound,  as  bjnn- 
bft/at/tact,  eloquence ;  bjnncéol- 
ma/i,  harmonious  ;  b;r>r>gutac, 
melodious:  its  comparative  is 
b;nne,  more  sweet  or  melodious. 

bjnn,  from  beann,  a  hill  or  pro- 
montory. In  books  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  it  is  sometimes  written 
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pjnn. 
ujnne  and  hpnpf,  harmony,  me- 

7  lody- 

Ojrmean,  a  bell ;  gu/i  becxfldb  b;n- 
77ean  Cbj<\j\<\jn  <v//i,  an  expres- 
sion that  signifies  a  formal  ex- 
communication by  the  ceremony 
of  the  bell,  &c. —  Vid.  Chronic. 
Scotorum  ad  an.  1043. 

OJnbjol,  a  forehead-binder  to  dress 
children's  heads. 

OJaneabu-jji,  the  hill  of  Howth 
near  Dublin. 

0;r>ne<xlt;<\,  pretty,  handsome,  neat, 
fine;  Lat.  bellus. 

O;i7né<xltoic,  musical,  harmonious; 
from  the  melody  of  birds. 

C;rrjb  and  tyobean,  calf's  runnet, 
which  is  put  into  milk  to  thicken 
and  consolidate  it  for  cheeses. 

0;nege/i  and  b;né;gjie,  vinegar  or 
pickle ;  quasi  xej/te  <xn  jrjorKX, 
the  dregs  or  acids  of  wine. 
Jnfe,cL  bench,  or  seat. 


Jobbuan  and  bjtbcmn^  perpetual, 
everlasting  ;  30  b;obbú<xn,  for 
ever ;  Lat.  perennis  existentia. 

0;oc<v//te,  a  vicar,  or  subordinate 
to  any  ecclesiastic  superior. 

OJocon,  a  viscount. 

7);ob<xnac,  a  tattler  or  tale-bearer. 

6;ob,  although,  suppose,  let  it  be  ; 

bjob  <x  f]<\ ZP^lTe>  ^or  examplei 
as  witness. 

&;obbci,  a  guilty  person;  ex.  <\f 
bjObb<x  ba;r  é,  he  is  guilty  of 
death.— Matth,  26.  v.  66. 

6jobb<x,  an  enemy,  an  adversary. 

6;og<xb  and  bjojajm,  to  rouse,  to 
stir  up,  to  startle. 

í);05<MT)4;l,  active,  lively. 

b;cl,  a  viol,  a  kind  of  musical  in- 
strument. 

6iol<X/t,  water-cresses.  This  word 
is  a  corruption  of  bjO/i-jpéúj-i, 
from  b;0/i,  water,  and  p§<xjt, 
grass. 

h)0\<xf£<\c,  talkative,  or  prattling. 

b;ol£<xbCL,  rowing,  oaring. 
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0;o/7,  d)  bjon  <xco,  they  have  not 
usually. 

0)Oj\  and  be<X;i,  a  spit  to  roast  meat 
on. 

0;o/i,  water. — PZ.  r;ob<x/i  and  t;o- 
bú/i<xb,  a  well  or  fountain ;  and 

r  t)Ob<Xj\h]Oj\,  well-water. 

O;o/i<xc,  a  cow-calf. 

DjOfúin,  a  little  stake,  pin,  or  nee- 
dle ;  the  diminut.  of  b;0/i,  a 
spit. 

p]Oj\<Xf^,  a  fishing-bait. 

O)0;ibo^<x,  a  rainbow. 

PjOribuoifroir),  a  water-serpent. 

O;0/ibúc,  water}7,  full  of  water. 

O;0/ib0ji<ty~,  a  flood-gate,  or  sluice. 

hjOjigo;r?,  a  flood-gate,  or  dam. 

0;0/iO/t,  the  brink  of  any  water ; 
from  b;0/i,  water,  and  0/t,  the 
extremity  or  brink. 

Oj0[\j\<x,  a  king's  fisher,  a  long- 
necked  bird  ;  b;Oji/KX-c;itu;b;n, 
the  same,  as  also  }<\fgaji\e  c6;/t- 
neac. — PL 

Oj0;i;toi;be,  an  osier,  or  twig. 

ppj\p.Of,  water-lily. 

bpf<Xj\,7nendose  pro  b;ol<x/t,  water- 
cresses. 

6;o^<X/i,  silk 

pjoi,  the  world. 

0;ot:,  life,  living ;  Lat.  vita  ;  b;0t- 
ha<xr),  living  for  ever ;  b;ot-gjta- 
rxi,  always  deformed.  Tliis  is 
but  another  writing  of  b;t  and  bji; 
ba<xri ;  the  former  is  nearer  the 
Greek,  and  this  latter  nearer  the 
Latin. 

0;ot;bu<X;/r>e,  eternity,  everlasting- 
ness. 

Ojot  bimn,  or  b;t  budn,  life-ever- 
lasting. 

D;otbú<xn,  perpetual,  everlasting, 
eternal. 

Dpi j»t<xj:<xb  and  bjot-j/iajbteact, 
cosmography,  or  a  description  of 
the  world  ;  rUctJKdjrdb,  geo- 
graphy ;  from  b;otr,  the  world, 
and  gjuxjrpxb,  description  ;  and 
from  tlact.  i.  e.  t<\lm,  the  earth, 


bi 

and  j/tajrpxb,  description. 

b)ji,  water,  the  inflexion  of  b)Oji. 

6;/i,  short. 

b)ppjon,  metheglin,  i.  e.  water- 
wine. 

p;/tjb,  a  sow  for  breeding. 

p;/imé;n,  oosiness  or  moisture. 

Ojji/«x,  abounding  with  wells  and 
fountains  of  water  ;  hence  the 
name  of  a  town  in  the  King's 
County,  called  b;/t/ia,  English 
Birr. 


pj/t/tae,  standing  or  lodged  water. 
0;/it:,  the  plur.  of  bea/it,  loads,  or 

bundles. 
0;/itr,  a  hilt,  haft,  or  handle. 
b)f,  a  buffet,  or  box. 
0]fe<\c,  ease,  a  mitigation  of  pain 

at  the  crisis  of  a  disorder. 
b)fe<\c,  prosperity,  increase ;  hence 

bl;ajan  bjf)-g,  the  bissextile,  or 

leap  year,  from  the  increasing 

7  day-. 

Djf eact,  the  same;  hence  also 
bl;a  jan  b;/-eacta,  a  leap  year. 

ujt,  a  wound. 

b)t,  the  world ;  hence  a^t  bp,  any 
existing,  or  in  the  world ;  bujne 
<x;^i  bjt,  any  man  in  the  world. 

Up,  any  custom  or  habit. 

Ofb,  a  being,  an  essence. 

bjt,  life ;  Lat.  vita. 

0;t,  or  bjot,  signifies  perpetuity  or 
continuance  when  it  forms  the 
first  part  in  a  compound,  and 
may  be  rendered  by  ahvays,  as 
bjtfpji,  semper  ;  vid.  bjotr,  bjt- 

„  beo,  continual,  ever-living. 

D;tre,  female,  belonging  to  the  fe- 
male  sex. 

pjteamnac,  a  thief. 

Ojteamanta,  stolen,  or  given  to 
theft. 

b)t-f]Oji,  always,  everlasting  life. 

pla,  a  town  or  village. 

Ola,  piety,  devotion. — PL  ex.  CI. 

Ola,  the  sea ;  also  a  green  field. 

folá,  healthy,  safe,  or  well. 
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>la,  a  cry ;  Ma,  yellow. 
>lact,  a  word. 
>lab  got;  no,  to  cry. 

>lab  and  blabnn;c,  renown,  repu- 
tation, fame ;  <Xf  buajne  blab  r?a 
^ao^al,  reputation  lasts  longer 
than  life, 
plab,  a  part,  or  portion ;  vid.  bio  j. 
Olabajm,  to  break. 
Olabajfie,  a  flatterer,  a  soother,  or 

wheedler. 
plabajfieact,  coaxing,  flattering. 
Olagaj/ieact,  a  blast ;  also  boast- 
ing • ;  vulg.  glagaj/ieact. 

0  lagan  ta^,  a  bragging  or  boast- 

in  o\ 
7  0 
Olajman,  boasting,  or  pretending 

to  great  matters  of  wealth,  skill, 

or  pedigree. 

blagmanac,   a  brag,   a  boasting, 

1  noisy  fellow. 

01a;n;c,  rectius  blonog,  suet. 

pla;n;ceac,  fat,  full  of  suet. 

01a;^;m,  to  taste. 

Olajé,  plain,  smooth:  its  compa- 
rative is  blajte. 

01a;t,  a  blossom  ;  vid.  blat,  hence 
the  dim.  bVajijn. 

01a;t]:lea^3,  a  garland  of  flowers. 

bla;tl;ag,  a  pumice-stone. — PL 

Olame,  sound,  healthy. — PL 

blanba/t,  dissimulation. 

Olaoc,  a  whale. 

Olaob,  a  shout,  or  calling;  hence 
blaob/iu;g,  constant  shouting  and 
bawling;  Wei.  bloedh. 

blaobóg,  the  same. 

Olaob/iac,  brawling,  constant  bawl- 

7  ing: 

plaobógaé,  noisy,  clamorous. 

blao^c  and  blao^g,  a  husk,  scale, 

or  shell. 
blao^gao;r>,  rectius  blujfcp,  di- 

minut.    of  blao^c,    the    skull  ; 

more  usually  plao^gao;r>,  from 

blao^-g,  or  p'lao/-g,  a  shell. 
bl<Xf,  a  taste  or  flavour;  Lat. gus- 

tus. 
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Ol<Xf<x  and  bl<ty-ba,  palatable,  well- 
tasted;  axjnt  bloyba,  well-ac- 
cented  words. 
yl<\f<xi)  andblajpm,  to  taste. 
Ol<ty~ba,  savoury. 
bi<X]Tt)<xct,  sweetness. 
Olaé^  a  flower;   also  a  blossom; 
bl<xi  n<\  ccjx&rw,  the  blossom  of 
trees, 
plat,  a  form  or  manner. 
Dlat,  praise. 
Plat<xc,  buttermilk. 
blat:<xb,  politeness,  smoothness. 
Oldtújab,  to  flower,  to  flourish; 
bVxjteocaf  ye,  he  shall  flourish, 
i.  e.  in  issue  and  riches. 
Olatúj<xb,  to    make  ^smooth,    to 

plane. 
Oleact,  or  hlpct,  kine. 
Oleact,  milk ;  also  milky,  giving 
milk  ;  hinc  bo  bleact,  a  milch- 
cow,  or  bó  hlpct ;  in  the  Welch 
blith  is  milk ;  vid.  l<xcc,  milk  ; 
Lat.  lac. 
Oleactaj/ie,     or    bl;oct<v//ie,     a 
wheedler,    a    soothing,    under- 
mining fellow,  who  strives  to  steal 
into  your  confidence  in  order  to 
come  at  secrets,  and  then  to  be- 
tray them.    Metaph.  from  sooth- 
ing a  cow's  milk. 
Oleactcijfie,  a  milker  of  kine. 
Olea  j<vjm,  to  milk. 
Oleatac,  a  bag  or  bags  of  corn  for 

grinding. 
Dle;b,  a  cajole,  or  wheedle. 
Ole;b;/ieact;,  a  coaxing,  wheedling, 

or  flattering.  t 
Oléjb  and  ble;be,  a  drinking-cup, 

a  goblet. 
Olé;n,  a  harbour  or  haven. 
Olejtjm,   to  grind    corn  ;     hence 
bleatac,  a  bag  of  com  not  yet 
ground ;  ho  Blejt  <xn  <\j\b<xjji,  to 
grind  the  corn, 
bleún,  the  groin  or  flank. 
Dl;<xj<vjr>,  a  year,  rectius  bljaixvjn, 
to  agree  with  the  Welch  bluy- 
dhen,  and  the  Cornish  bledhan. 
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— Vid.  Remarks  on  the  letter  <(. 
Ol;<xg<\n<xm<v/l  and  bl)<x^ixnt<xm<x)l, 

yearly;  go  bl;<\j<xrKXfTKX;l,  every 

year. 
Oljflfl,  the  froth  or  spittle  of  a  dead 

body. 
pl;oct,  product,  fruit. 
Pl;oc,  vid.  bleact. 
ylpyar),  an  artichoke. 
Qloac,  a  whale,  rectius  blaoc. 
ploc,  or  bloc,  round, 
pioc,  the  fat  of  any  beast. 
Olocb<Kf\j\<\jrt),  to  point,  to   make 

round  and  sharp  of  one  end,  like 

1  a.t0P*  .  ... 

Olob,  a  piece;  blob  bo  cloc  mu;l;n, 

a  piece  of  a  millstone. 

Olob,  <xo;b  blojb,  now  the  barony 

called   Lower   Ormond   in   the 

County  of  Tipperary. 
Olobu;be5g,  a  piece  or  fragment. 
Olo£,  a  piece,  portion,  part;  pi. 
1  bio  ja;b  and  bio  jarxv/b. 
Olojúb,    to    crack,    to   break   in 
j  pieces. 
Olonog,  fat,  tallow,  suet;  mostly 

said  to  express  the  fat  of  swine, 

or  lard  ;  Wei.  bloneg. 
plo/i,  a  voice ;  aliter,  ^lóft. 
Olo^*,  open,  plain,  manifest, 
plo^c,  a  congregation. 
Dloyc<x^\&,  a  collector. 
Olo^cmao/i,  a  collector. 
olofgac,  a  robust  fellow. 
Olo^g<xb,  a  sound  or  report. 
hlofgajro,  to  make  a  noise. 
6lotlac,  a  cave  or  den. 
blue,  fatness. 

hlan<X£,  lard ;  vid.  blono-g. 
hluf<xn,  a  great  noise,  or  outcry. 
60,  a  cow  ;  Gr.  by  the  Mol.  j3a>c, 

and  Lat.  idem,  plur.  bu<vjb,  Lat. 

boves ;   in   the  genit.  and  dat. 

singular  it  is  inflected  bo;n,  as 

bon  bojn,  to  the  cow ;  Gr.  fiow, 

in  accusat. 
boba^,  bo  ob<Xf,    I   refrained,    I 

would  not. 


bo 

Oobelot,  the  alphabet,  according  to 
O'Flaherty,  so  called  from  its 
two  first  letters,  b  and  I. —  Fid. 
Ogyg.  p.  235 

Oobgu/inac,  a  blast. 

Doha,  O  strange!  an  interjection, 
like  the  Latin  papce!  and  more 
like  the  Gr.  [5aj5ai. 

Ooc,  deceit,  fraud. 

Ooc,  a  blow  or  stroke. 

Ooc,  a  weather-goat,  a  he-goat. 

Ooc,  a  false,  or  bastard  dye,  or 
paint;  Lat. fucus. 

Ooc<xb,  a  discussing  or  sifting  a 
matter. 

Ooc<xm,  to  swell ;  also  to  bud  forth 
or  spring. 

hocayn,  hobgoblins,  or  sprites. 

uoc<xn,  a  covering. 

Ooc,  hey-day !  an  interjection. 

Oocb  and  boct,  poor,  distressed. 

uoéba?  jjiT),  to  impoverish. 

Ooctxxjne  and  boctoijneact;,  po- 
verty, misery. 

Poena,  the  sea. 

poet,  a  breach. 

Ooc5;be,  the  studs  or  bosses  upon 
shields. 

Ooceojb,  boco;b,  or  bog<5;b,  a  spot, 
or  speckle. 

Oocc(5jbe<xc,  spotted,  chequered  or 
speckled  with  red,  or  bastard 
scarlet ;  from  the  Irish  boc,  fu- 
cus ;  bo  tojbaboi/i  <x  y éoíra 
bocc5jbeac<x,b6.;r)-bed^<x,  they 
hoisted  their  chequered  red  and 
white  sails. 

Oob,  a  tail ;  te;b  <xr>  j:e<xji  tO/it, 
ixnxyjl  te;b  <x  bob  tan  <xn  c<xt. 

,  -9- 

Oob<xc,  a  rustic,  a  clown,  or  churl. 

OobaiTKXjl  and  bob<xt<xir)<V|l,  clown- 

■  ish,  rustic. 

Oob<X;t,  deaf;  more  usually  written 
bo j<Xfi,  though  not  so  properly 
as  the  British  word  of  the  same 
signification  is  written  with  a  d, 
zsbydhar,  Brit.  deaf. 

Oobóg,  rage,  anger,  fury. 
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P5bo£,  a  heifer. 

Oog,  soft,  penetrable,  tender. 

pogac,  a  bog,  moor,  or  marsh. 

Oojabac,  gesture. 

OOjd-b,  tenderness. 

Oogab,  to  stir,  shake,  or  toss. 

Oogar?,  an  egg  in  embryo. 

805  jlaa^edcb,  floating. 

Oo  j<x,  a  bow. 

00  joibój/1,  an  archer, 

no  jdjiD,  to  bend  like  a  bow. 

t>oja/i,  another  writing  of  boba/i, 

-   deaf. 

yo  jú/i/i<x;m,  to  make  deaf. 

Oojoijfie,  deafness. 

Oojbujne,  corrupte  boj-gjun,  a  bul- 
rush; quasi,  bajnc  bog,  a  soft 
branch. 

Qo-glú<\c<\jji,  a  bulrush. 

Oogtu^,  buglo^y,  i.  e.  ox-tongue. — 

Oogú/7,  bacon. 

Oojú/i,  soft  and  fresh;  bog,  soft; 

u/i,  fresh. 
bo%af,  <x  bjroguf ,  near,  close  to, 

hard  by. 
Oogtr<v/n,  a  vault  or  roof,  an  arched 

roof,  a  cave. 
Oo;  cbe,  poverty,  misery. 
Oojcbe,   poorer,   the  comparative 

degree  of  bocb. 
OÓjb,  a  bottle ;  lope,  the  same. 
Oojbe<xcár>,  potius  bújbectu?,  the 

yolk  of  an  egg. 
Oójbeal,  a  pudding. 
Dófoéjf,  drunkenness,  rectius  pó;- 

r  *W' 

Dope,  potius  bu;be,  yellow. 

po;be<xcb,  yellowness. 

Oojbéan,  a  yellow-hammer,  a  little 

7  bird- 

Oo;be^e<xcb,  the  yellow  jaundice. 
Oojbeójg,  a  goldfinch. 
Oo;bl;<\,  a  puddle. 
Oo;bm;r?  the  month  of  July. 
6o;b/ie<xlt,  a  comet;  stella  cau- 

data;    from   bob,  a  tail;    and 

fiealr,  stella. 
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bo 

Oojgbéald.cb,  a  stuttering  or  stam- 
mering. 

Y°mrVh  a  box. 

Oo;ll,  the  pi.  of  b<xU,  limbs,  mem- 
bers. 

UO;l,  issue,  success ;  also  use. 

Qojlg-pjiXft,  a  belly  or  maw-worm. 

Oo;tle,  a  knob  or  boss,  as  of  a 
shield. 

hojlfgean,  the  navel. 

bojl^gean,  the  centre  of  an  army  ; 
ex.  bo  b;iú^  fé  a  nobojt^gé<xr> 
<xcrf  f\0  te<\rm  ye  <\  ttOfajg, 
he  closed  up  their  centre,  and 
he  strengthened  their  front. 

bó)lf£e<xn<\fi,  hills  or  mountains, 
or  any  bulge. 

Oojtoeab,  to  smell  or  scent  ; 
hojVcneoc<x  mé,  I  will  smell. 

Oo)n  ;  vid.  ho. 

Oo;né<xb,  a  bonnet  or  cap ;  quasi  a 
he<\rm,  the  top  or  upper  part  of 
a  thing,  the  head ;  and  e;be,  a 
garment. 

vojnne,  on  a  sudden. 

&o;r>ne5g,  a'cake  or  bannock. 

bojji,  an  elephant. 

btypbe,  the  compar.  of  hoph,  rank, 
cruel. 

Oo;/ibe  and  bo;/ibe<xcb,  fierceness, 
roughness,  barbarity ;  also  rank- 
ness,  luxuriancy,  &c. 

vo-)pb-bfi]<xtp.<xc)  boasting,  or  vain- 
glorious. 

Oo;/ice,  a^  large  hind. 

Oo;^c/i;<xb,  a  kind  of  fat  clay  or 
slime. 

Oo;^ce<tf.l,  i.  e.  e;l;t,  or  <x j,  a 
hind. 

bú)fce<xll,  i.  e.  ge;lt,  a  mad  or 
wild  man  or  woman  who  lives  in 
woods. 

poj^ceajl,  boasting,  bragging. 

Ooj^ceatl,  a  wild  man ;  also  fierce, 
cruel. 

boji  and  botoga,  cottages,  huts, 
lodges ;  hence  the  Eng.  booths ; 
also  a  tabernacle. 

Oo;te<J.U,  haughtiness,  arrogance. 
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Oo;te<\tlba,  arrogant,  proud,  pre- 
sumptuous. 

Ool,  a  poet;  also  art  or  skill. 

polar),  a  bullock. 

Oolann,  an  ox-stall,  a  cow-house,  a 
fold.— PL 

bol,  a  cow. 

Oolb,  a  sort  of  caterpillar. 

OoLg,  a  bag  or  budget ;  Lat.  bolga; 
antiq.  bulga,  et  forsan  belga ; 
bolg^<vj  j/t;,  a  quiver ;  quasi  bol- 
ga sagittarum.  Query,  if  the 
national  name  Belgce  may  not  be 
derived  from  their  being  noted 
quiver-bearers,  as  going  always 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows; 
whence  perhaps  it  was  that  Cae- 
sar called  them  Fortissimi  Gal- 
lorum.  The  Irish  called  the  an- 
cient Belgian  Colony  that  came 
here  from  Britain,  j:;/i  bolj,  i.  e. 
viri  Bolgóe,  or  Bolgi,  which 
seems  to  be  a  proof  that  the 
Belgians  had  originally  their  na- 
tional name  from  bolg,  and  the 
Irish  historians  remark  that  they 
were  called  j:jj\  bolg,  from  being 
noted  to  carry  leather  bags  about 
them.  Query,  if  the  national 
name  Oulg<x/v;  may  not  be  de- 
rived from  the  same  origin. 

Oolg,  a  belly ;  Ger.  bulgen,  a  bag 
or  sack. 

Oolg,  a  pair  of  bellows ;  bolj  fépy 
idem. 

Ootg,  a  pouch,  budget,  or  satchel ; 
Lat.  bulga,  and  Gr.  Mo\.  ]3oX- 

7   y°Q' 

Oolg,  a  blister. 

Ootg<ic,  the  small-pox;  pi.  bol- 
ga;be,  blains,  blisters,  boils. 

Oolg<\;m,  to  blow,  or  swell. 

Oolgan,  dimin.  of  bolg,  a  small  bag 

\  or  a  budget. 

Ooljan,  bolgar)-r-<x;j;b,  a  quiver; 
Lat.  pharetra. 

Oolgtui,  the  middle,  or  centre. 

Oolla,  a  bowl  or  goblet. 

6oll5g,  a  shell,  a  skull,  the  top  of 
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the  head. 

Oollf<X)fie:  and  boll/^aj/ie,  an^  an- 
tiquary, a  herald,  a  master  of  the 
ceremonies. — K.  et  alii. 

Doling  a; /te  búj/ib,   a   meat-carver 

at  a  great  man's  table. 
Dológ,  a  heifer. 

Ooit ná  jab,  to  smell,  to  scent,  or 
savour. 

Ooltu;  j,  fetters. 

Oolu;  j,  scented  ;  bea  j-botu;  j, 
sweet-scented. 

Oolunta,  fine,  exquisite. 

Ooma/ia;m,  to  vaunt  or  boast. 

pomannacb,  boasting,  bragging. 

ban,  the  end  or  bottom  of  any 
thing ;  bo/7/7  co;^e,  the  sole  of 
the  foot;  bonrxx  ta/i/ta,  the 
groin. 

Conn,  good ;  Lat.  bonus. 

uonn<xjj\e,  a  footman. 

bonnan,  a  bittern ;  afo'ter  bonn<\n- 
tjana. 

ponnftxj-gjm,  to  dart. 

pó/t,  a  swelling. 

Oo/tb,  fierce,  cruel,  severe  ;  go 
bO;ib,  severely,  roughly ;  a  bo/ib- 
g/ieaba;b,  his  terrible  strokes. 

OOftb,  haughty,  grand ;  jrea/i  bo/ib, 
a  proud  man ;  also  luxuriant, 
rank,  rancid  ;  as  jreú/i  bopb,  rank 
grass ;  j:eo;l  bo/tb,  rancid  meat. 

Oo/tba  and  b0/ib<x^,  vid.  bo;/-ibe, 
haughtiness,  fierceness. 

Oo^ib,  a  table. 

05/tb,  the  border  or  coast  of  a 
country,  particularly  the  sea- 
coast;  also  the  edge,  brim,  or 
extremity  of  any  thing ;  pa  b5/i- 
^<xjb  O/tmúman,  on  the  confines 
of  Ormond ;  gac  cúan  p)/t  bo/i- 
ba;B  tjjxpnn,  every  harbour  up- 

„  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

t)5/io;me,  a  tribute  of  cows  and 
other  cattle;  b5;to;me  la; jean, 
a  tribute  of  this  nature  that  is 
said  to  have  been  exacted  from 
the  people  of  Leinster  by  the 
kings  of  Tara  and  Munster. 
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bdj\fi,  a  bunch,  or  knob;  hence 
bó/1/irac,  crook-backed. 

pOft/1,  great,  noble,  extraordinary. 

bojifi,  majesty,  greatness  ;  also 
pride,  grandeur. 

OOfi/iaca,  a  bladder. 

Oo/i/ta  and  bo/ifia;m,  to  swell  ; 
bO/i;ia,  a  swelling. 

Oo/i/tajac,  warlike,  puissant,  va- 
liant at  arms ;  from  bo/i;i,  great, 
and  a  j,  a  fight,  or  feats  of  arms. 

Oo/i/iam,  to  swell,  to  grow  big  and 
prosper. 

U0|i/ionoota/i  or  ba/i/iam5ta/i,worm- 
wood;  Lat.  absyntium. 

bójijMXf,  sodder. 

Oo^ba;m,to  bail. 

Oo/t/itO/iab,  greatness,  majesty, 
worship. 

bofijuijn,  a  haunch,  a  buttock. 

Oo/iunia,  genit.  boj/tbe;  a  town  in 
the  County  of  Clare,  not  far 
from  Killaloe,  near  which  was 
Ceanr»  Co/tab,  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  the  great  Brian  Boirbhe, 
which  gave  occasion  to  his  hav- 
ing  been    called    by    that 

_   name. 


sir- 


e.  the 
bys,  a 


bóf,  a  hand;  vid.  b<Xf,  i. 

palm  of  the  hand ;  Wei; 

finger. 
Oo^,  certain. 
bof<\n,  a  purse  or  pouchi 
bof(X]i^<X]n,  applause. 
Oo^baatab,  applause,  a  clapping  of 

the  hands.  ^ 
Oo^goj/ibeob,  applause. 
nofga-jjxtyrt),  to  applaud. 
bofla<Xc,  applause. 
Oo^luat,    nimble-handed,    active, 

brisk ;  hence  bo^lirac,  a  pick- 
pocket. 
bofó%,  a  gentle  blow,  or  slap  with 

the  open  hand. 
pOft<xb,  a  pillar  or  post. 
bofa<\ll<\jm,  to  extol  or  applaud ; 

id.  qd.  bo/-búata;ro. 
05t,  bo;r,  fire;  vid.  Lhuyd.  Com- 

parat.  Etym. ;  hence   bó;te,  a 


bn 


b  i? 


corruption  of  bo;te,  burned; 
tojtéan,  a  great  burning,  is 
another  corrupt  derivation  from 

bójt. 

Ootall<xc,  furious,  outrageous, 
mad. 

Dot;,  hótó-g  and  boi<xn,  a  booth, 
cottage,  hut,  tent,  or  tabernacle. 

Oot:<xc,  a  fen  or  bog. 

Oot<x/i,  a  lane,  street,  road,  or  way ; 
bot<\ji  m<x  C0]<Xf}  a  way  between 
Durlas  Guaire,  in  the  County  of 
Galway,  and  Mochua's  Well  or 
St.  Mac  Duach's  Hermitage  in 
Burren,  in  the  County  of  Clare. 

0]\<x,  or  bj\<xj,  an  eyebrow  ;  b;  b/id 
búba,  i.  e.  ba  irxxla  búba,  two 
black  eyebrows. 

O/iac,  an  arm,  a  hand ;  Lat.  bra- 
chium,  Greek  fipayjuiiv.  This 
monosyllable  is  doubtless  the 
Celtic  root  of  these  Latin  and 

m  Greek  words. 

D/i<xc<xb,  a  harrow;  pi.  jra  bp.<x- 
cujbfi  j<\p.ujn,  under  harrows  of 
iron. 

0/icic<x;m,  to  harrow,  to  break 
asunder;  also  to  torment,  afflict, 
&c. 

6/iacan,  broth. 

0]\<xcc<xjIq,  or  b/iúCjlle,  a  sleeve, 
or  bracelet ;  from  b/iac,  the  arm, 
and  coil,  a  covering,  sheath. 

U]i<xc<x,  corruption,  suppuration. 

O/iacb,  hatred. 

O/iúcb,  substance,  sap,  or  juice. 

0/iacb<xc,  b/iacb<xm<x;l,  and  b/u\c- 
bm<x/i,  substantial. 

O/iact,  idem  quod  b/tacb. 

6/tacóg,  blearedness. 

hfi<\cfú  jle<xé}  blear-eyed. 

6/i<xc/*ú;leact,  the  same  as  b]\<x- 

fyiaban,  a  salmon. 

Oj-uxbam,  to  oppress. 

0/i<xb/iub,  an  ambush,  or  lying  in 

wait. 
O/1&  jab,  the  gullet  or  windpipe. 
O/i0.j<\b,   the   upper  part   of  the 
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breast, 
p^u  j<x;;it,  a  truss  or  pack. 
O71&  ja/iuJgJB,  jibbets,  z;w/g.  b/tano- 

p|i<v/c,  malt,  vvJg.bji^p. 

0/i<vjceam,  b/ia;c-b<xm,  i.  e.  b/ieac 
bum,  from  b/ieac,  speckled,  and 
bam,  Lat.  dama,  a  hart;  trcdL 
bajjle. 

pfi<x;c77e,  a  cat. — jP. 

O/iú;  j,  the  neck,  or  throat ;  t;om- 
p;oi  bo  b/iagab,  about  thy  neck; 
j:<xh  bptx %<\p,  under  thy  throat. 

O/ia;  j,  an  hostage ;  also  a  captive 
or  prisoner;  pi.  b/tu;jbe. 

O^iú; jb;<\n,  idem;  b^<\.jjbe<xn  t<x- 
/i;^,  a  hostage. 

6/1  a;  jbearxx/",  captivity,  imprison- 
ment, confinement,  also  restraint. 

O/KVjjea/i,  debate,  quarrel;  b]\új- 
geanac,  quarrelsome. 

ítyá;  jjie,  a  bag,  or  budget. 

U/icvj  g;^lé<xb,  a  bracelet,  or  collar; 
bf\4ijyléctoyidem. 

hfityljtt),  to  reject,  or  slight. 

6/i<x;l;m,  to  feel. 

Ojiajne,  a  beginning. 

0/ia;r>eac,  much,  many,  plenteous. 

0/i<vjn??,  the  womb,  or  belly. — PL 
tOji]\<x  bo  b/KVjrme,  or  bo  b/tu;n- 
ne,  the  fruit  of  thy  womb. 

6/i<x;^e<xgnac,  a  false  accusation,  a 
slander. 

O/iúj^géul,  or  b/iejg^géal,  a  ro- 
mance. 

0/i<x;^onlo>c,  a  reproach,  false  ac- 
cusation. 

b]\\X]i,  30  b/ia;tr,  for  ever. 

Oj«xjt;nf),  to  observe,  to  perceive, 
to  spy;  bo  b/iajt  rxx  bú  ta;je, 
to  spy  or  reconnoitre  the  coun- 

7    ^. 

0/i<xjt:jm,  to  betray ;  bo  b;i<x;t  ^é, 

he  betrayed ;  bo  b/t<x;t  an  be;^- 
c;obal  a  Zh)<kf\ni\,  the  disciple 
betrayed  his  Master. 

b/ia;tbea/itac,  treacherous. 

Ojia;téo;/t,  an  overseer,  a  disco- 
verer. 


b  n 


b  i? 


bf«\)il)n,  recthis  bp.at-ljn,  a  veil, 

a  sheet;  vulg.  b<Xj\Vjri. 
0/tct/t:/ieam<x;t,  or  b/iatoi/iba,  bro- 
therly, friendly. 
h)\<X)iz)<]n,  a  little  brother ;  the  di- 

min.  of  b/iat<x;/i. 
0/i<xm<xc,  a  colt,  as  of  a  mare,  ass, 
&c. ;  Hisp.  bramar,  to  bellow, 
to  bray. 
O/iamaj/ie,    a    noisy   troublesome 
person ;  Hisp.  bramador,  a  pub- 
lic crier. 
O/iamúnta,   btrjne   b/i<xmant<x,  an 

unpolished,  ill-humoured  man. 
O/KX/v  poor. — F. 
0;i<xn,  black. 

O/ian,  a  raven;  b/t<irJ-bub,  a  black 
raven  or  rook,  otherwise  p;<J.c- 
*>uib;  coc-bfUXr>,  a  jackdaw;  in 
Welsh  it  is  the  same,  and  means 
any  crow;  so  kigvran  is  a  ra- 
ven, ydvran  a  rook,  cogvran  a 
jackdaw. 
U/iar>-bul5,  which  means  a  black 
raven,  was  the  name  of  a  king  of 
Leinster  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  from  whom  sprung  the 
O'Brains,  now  called  O'Byrns. 
O/iancifi,  fallow ;    jrea/t/ian   bj\<x- 

r><\i/t,  fallow-ground. 
O/KXnbubari,  a  spider,   a   spider's 

web. 
bj\<xnn,  a  burning  coal,  or  ember. 
Ofuxnn/icx,  the  collar  bones ;  other- 
wise bj\<xnn]i<x  b/tag<xb,  because 
those   bones  support  the  neck; 
hence 
0/i<xji/i<i    <xjj<x;n,    or  c/ióca;r>,    a 
brass  or  iron  circle  with  legs,  to 
support  a  brewing-pan,  or  large 
pot. 
O/iannum,   chess,   a  game  played 
upon  a  square  board  divided  in- 
to sixty-four  small  chequers:  on 
each  side  there  are  eight  men 
and  as  many  pawns,  to  be  moved 
and  shifted  according  to  certain 
rules ;    <xn    jr;tce<xll  <ycaf    <xn 
V<xnn<xm  b<uo,  (Old  Parchment,) 
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properly  means  the  men  ;  %on  a. 

b/i<xn<vjb   bé<xb,   with   his    ivory 

men,  because  made  of  elephant's 

teeth.    This  was  a  favourite  game 

with  the  old  Irish.    Lat.  scacJia- 

rum  ludus. 
6/i<xoc,  i.  e.  bj\u<xc,  the  border  of  a 

country. 
O/iao;,  eyebrows  ;  vid.  in  voce  bu  j 

infra. 
bj\<xoj  j;lle,  a  crack. 
D/ia5;Ueab,  a  bounce, 

tling. 
O/iaon,  a  drop ;    pi.  bfiao;n  and 

bp.<\on<\fi. 
O/iaonac,  i.  e.  b /ion ac,  sad,  sorrow- 

ful. 
p/iao/?<xm,  to  drop. 
Q]\aOf<\c,  gaping. 
Uj\<xof<X)l  and  bpiXOf  aj%)\,  yawn- 

ing,  gaping. 
bj\<Xf,  brisk,  active. 
yp-<Xf,  fiction,  romance. 
0/i<x^,ahat;  b/ia^-ba/i,  bj\<Xf -polt, 

and  bf\<\f--gi\u<\%,  the  same. 
Uj\<Xf<xc,  bj\<\foi)<\c,  the  same  as 

bp.<\f,  quick,  nimble. 
0/i<x^a;/ie-bu;;tb,  a  table-tattler,  a 

sycophant.  # 
O/Ki^a/ijDajbe,  a  sophister. 
O/ta/'cóm/iac,  jousts,  tilts, and  tour- 
naments. 
U]\<Xf  com<xb,  counterfeiting,  or  fal- 

sifying^ 
Oj\<Xfcómú)ro9  to  counterfeit. — PL 
P/i<ty~gúltam,  a  declamation. — PI. 
Op-<XfZy<xr>9    the   vulgar,    or  mob; 

b/ia^3<X/i  the    same ;    b/iu^ga/i 

^lúci  j,  the  garcons  and  servants 
of  the  army* 
O/ioygeul,  a  fable,  a  romance. 
O/iat,  a  cloak,  or  mantle. 
0/i<xtac,  a  standard,  or  pair  of  co- 
lours. 
6/ioit,  #  to  spy,  or  observe  ;    luce 

bfi<xt<x,  spies ;  virf.  b/i<x;C)it). 
bji<xt,  to  betray;  #irf.  b/i<x;t:jro. 
D^olc,  to  depend  upon,  to  expect 
from. 
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O/kxc,  i.  e.  m;lle<xb,  destruction. 

ypiktj  a  fragment,  a  remnant. 

0/i<xt:,  design;  <x  ta;m  <xg  b/tat 
Of\t,  I  have  a  design  upon  you ; 
also  a  dependance,  an  expec- 
tancy. 

O/KXtr,  a  mass,  or  lump. 

Op-at,  malt. 

ypat,  50  bj\<\t,  for  ever. 

P/tatac,  continual,  utterly. 

í>;iat<xm,  2;^  bfKVjrjm. 

U/iat:<V7/i,  a  brother,  also  a  brother- 
religious,  a  friar,  so  said  from 
the  French  frere,  a  brother ; 
Lat.  frater,  also  a  cousin,  or 
near  relation;  Gr.  (ppartop,  one 
of  the  same  tribe  of  people. 

6/i<xtcoib,  corruption,  purulent  mat- 
ter. 

O/Kictab,  a  caterpillar. 

P/teoib,  a  bribe. 

6/ieac,  speckled,  or  of  various  co- 
lours; hence 

0/ie<xcúr>,  a  party-coloured,  or 
striped  stuff,  anciently  used  by 
different  people  in  their  trowsers 
and  cloaks;  hence  some  of  the 
Gauls  were  called  Galli  Braccati, 
and  their  country  Gallia  Brac- 
cata.  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  6, 
mentions  that  the  garments  of 
those  Gauls  were  rough  and 
party-coloured,  and  calls  them 
braccce.  The  Irish  Scots  pre- 
served this  kind  of  garment  to 
our  days. 

C/ie<xc,  a  trout,  from  the  various 
colours  of  its  skin ;  pi.  b/tjc,  and 
b/ie<xc<xjb,  dimin.  b/rjc;n. 

6/ie<\c  and  ^ci;l-b/ieúc,  hops  ; 
le<u?n  g<*n  hl<Xf  g<xn  b/ieac  g<x/i 
be)/ijúj<xb,  beer  without  taste, 
without  hops,  without  sufficient 
boiling. —  Pid.  Lhuyd's  Comp. 
Etym.  in  voce  lupulus. 

6/ie<xc<xo;,  indifference. 

6/teoict,  doubt. 

b)\e<\ctn<X]  jte,  different. — F. 

5^eactan,  wheat. 
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6/ie<xctúr>,  butter ;  Scot,  custard. 

D/ieactnagab,  mixture. 

bjie<xcfol<xf,  twilight. 

O/ieag-Cftabúb,  hypocrisy  with  re- 
gard to  religious  worship  or  de- 
votion. 

O/iéom  and  b/iéun,  filthy,  stinking. 

P]\é<xn<xi>,  to  stink. 

O/téanta^,  a  stench,  an  odious 
smell. 

Qp.e<Xf,  a  prince  or  potentate. 

b]\e<Xf,  great,  mighty,  pompous, 
grand ;  Wei.  bras,  large ;  also 
fat. 

Uj\e<Xf,  a  voice,  a  great  noise. 

0/tea^<xl-m<xc<x,  a  large  territory  in 
the  County  of  Armagh,  which 
anciently  belonged  to  the  O'Don- 
ne^ans,  the  O'Lavargans,  and  the 
O'Eidys. 

bj\e<Xf'C<xi<X0)]\,  a  throne. 

6/tea^-c<xt<i;fi,  a  royal  seat  or  re- 
sidence. 

P|ie<x^-colb,  a  sceptre. 

bj\e<Xfb<\,  chief,  principal;  also 
active,  lively,  &c. 

bf\e<yf-j:0]\<x,  a  throne. 

bp.e<Xfl<\rrg,  fraud,  deceit. 

0/-ie<ty-l(X7?7),  a  prince's  court  or  pa- 
lace. 

0/ieu^-o;|icj^-be,  a  prince's  trea- 
sure. 

O/iecxt,  judgment,  also  a  sentence ; 
as  b/ieat:  barxxjb,  a  definitive  or 
irrevocable  sentence. 

O/ieat:,  to  give,  tender,  or  offer; 
bo  b]\c<xt<x  le<xb<X/i  ho  Cajrojn,  a 
book  was  given  to  Cuimin. 

0/ie<xt:<xc,  judicious,  critical. 

bj\e<\i<xn)  and  bneat<xm<xn,  a  judge. 

bj\G<xi<xrorxXf,  judgment,  discern- 
ment. 

Ojteatta,  a  birth-day. 

O/ieatnac,  Welsh,  from  Wales,  a 
Welshman,  recthis  b;t;ornac. 

bpeatnaféjtt),  to  think,  or  con- 
ceive. 

b]ie<xtn<\f,  a  thorn,  a  skewer,  a 
bodkin;  the  tongue  of  a  buckle; 
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also  a  highland  broach  or  fibula, 
called  properly  bj\<xt-n<\fc. 

0/ie<xtnújab,  to  judge  ;  also  to 
look,  or  behold. 

D}\e<\tt<\)n,  the  isle  of  Britain ;  it 
is  now  used  only  for  Wales,  as 
is  also  b/teaérxxc,  for  a  Welsh- 
man ;  and  g/tajg  rxx  mb/teatnac, 
fxxjlé  n<x  mb/ieatrxxc,  fljob  n<\ 
mhj\e<xin<xc,  are  places  in  Ire- 
land, so  called  because  formerly 
inhabited  by  Britons. 

O/iec,  a  wolf,  wild  dog,  &c. ;  some 
say  a  brock  or  badger. 

6/-ie;c;r>,  a  small  trout ;  vid.  b/iedic. 

O/iéjb,  a  kerchief,  or  head  attire 
for  women :  it  is  now  commonly 
used  to  signify  frize,  or  coarse 
woollen  cloth. 

0/ie;b;r?,  frize,  a  coarse  strong  kind 

1   of  woollen  dress. 

Ofiéjj:;,  a  hole;  also  a  man's  nail. 

0/iéjp?e,  a  large  territory  or  sove- 
reignty in  the  province  of  Con- 
naught,  which  comprehended  the 
entire  County  of  Leitrim,  and 
most  part  of  the  County  of  Ca- 
van,  whereof  the  O'Ruarks  were 
chief  lords. 

0/ie;pieac,  full  of  holes. 

Ojie;g,  of  a  boor,  or  rustic. — K. 

0/ié;g,  a  falsehood,  or  lie;  vid. 
b/té^. 

0/ié;ge,  false,  lying;  b;<x  b/iejge, 
a  false  god. 

pfiéj  jeab,  a  violating  or  abusing. 

Ofiejm,  a  breaking  wind,  or  crack- 
ing backwards ;  like  the  Greek 
fipEfjLU),  to  rattle,  or  make  a  thun- 
dering noise;  hence  the  Latin 
fremo,  to  rattle ;  b/ie;m  then  sig- 
nifies a  rattling  noise. 

0/ie;r?e,  the  compar.  of  bp.é<xn,  sig- 
nifying more  filthy  or  stinking. 

O/iéjne  and  b/té;neact,  filth, 
stench,  &c. 

O/iejn-tJfie,    now    Brentry,    near 
Callane  hill  to  the  west  of  Ennis, 
in  the  County  of  Clare. 
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bf\e]f%te,  moved,  provoked,  stir- 

ed  up,  &c. 
Ujxejfj,  or  t;e;b/i;^e,  the  dropping 

or  gentle  falling  of  any  liquor  or 

liquid. 
bjxejfjro,  a  shout,  laughter. 
0/ie;^r);on,  a  writ  or  mandate. 
0/ie;tr,  to  carry;  also  to  feel;  vid. 

be<X/i<x  and  be;/r/m. 
hfxejt,  a  carrying,  or  taking  away. 
O/iejteam,  a  judge. 
bp.ejte<\wn<\)r,  judgment. 
O/tejtreantttc,  judicious,  keen  in 

discerning. 
.2f\e)t)Qntojp.,  a  fuller. 
Jfiéjtjfi,  word;  from  b/rj<\t<i/i. 
3^ieo,  afire,  or  flame. — PI.  ex.  CI. 
3jteOc,  a  brim  or  brink. 
3/ie5-cloc,  a  flint. — PL 
3rie5-cucil,  a  bonfire,  funeral  pile. 
6/ie5-cO;/ie,  a  warming-pan. — PL 
O/ieog,  a  Leveret. 
5fie5g<xb,  to  pound  or  bruise;  gu/i 

b/ieog<xb  <\%af  gu/t  b/iúg<xb  ;áb, 

so  that  they  were  bruised  and 

battered;  also  to  bake, 
p/iéojajmj  to  bake. — PL 
Q/iéó;leafl,  darnel;   vul%.  b/«i;g- 

lean. 
0;ie5;te,  sick,  tender,  delicate. — 

Luke  7.  2. 
0/ieor>,  a  blot  or  blur,  a  spot,  &c. 
bfij,  anger. 
Ofxj,  or  b;i;j,  a  word;  hence  b/tj<i- 

t<X/i,  a  word  or  sentence. 
O/r/,    a  hill   or  hillock,    a   rising 

ground ;  Wei.  bre,  as  Pen-bre. 
O/i),  near,  nigh,  close  to. 
b;i;<xn,  a  word. 
0/i;<*.nrxx,  i.  e.  bd/iar?t<x,  a  warrant, 

an  author,  or  composer. 
bj\j<\rm<\,  i.  e.  mj/ieanrxx,  or  gfie<\- 

nooirxx,  parts  or  divisions. 
6;i;<x/i,  a  prickle. — F. 
b]i)<\t<X}i,  a  word,  also  a  verb. 
bpj<\t<\fi,  victory  or  conquest ;  p\Z- 

b<un   opt  bj\júi<X]i  <x%uf  ba<xp9 
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<Tob<\. — CL 

OpjbéGbajiean,  one  that  affects 
hard  or  difficult  words. 

p/*;ce,  brick ;  pi.  b/i;c;b. 

P/i;be<xc,  a  dwarf. 

0/ijbe5g,  a  superstitious  resem- 
blance or  picture  of  St.  Bridget, 
made  up  on  the  eve  of  that  saint 
by  unmarried  wenches  with  a 
view  to  discover  their  future 
husbands. 

Offi»  VYlce>  worth,  value ;  oiji  yon 
ri&jte  jcu?  b/t;  j,  for  things  of  no 
moment  or  consequence ;  bo  hj\j  j 
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because  that. 


6/i;g,  virtue,  or  force ;  bo  c<x;ll  ^é 
<\  b/ij  j,  it  lost  its  virtue. 

O/t;  j,  the  meaning,  interpretation, 
or  substance  of  a  thing. 

Opj-g,  strength,  also  a  tomb. 

vfflgfo,  Bridget,  the  name  of  a 
woman. 

0/i;g;be,  i.  e.  b/KVjgbe,  hostages; 
g<xn  gé;ll  g<xr>  b/t;  jbe,  without 
submission  or  hostages. 

6;i;nbeúlI3oib,  a  disguising,  or 
cloaking. 

Ojxjnn  and  b/t;or>gl5;b,  a  dream,  or 
reverie. 

6/ijrmbeal,  portrayed. 

bp.jnne<\c,  a  mother,  a  dam. — PL 

pp.pc'c,  sorcery,  a  charm. 

O/t/oct,  a  colour,  a  complexion; 
vulg.  b/i;oct. 

0/i;ojac,  efficacious,  capable,  ef- 
fectual; also  bitter,  violent;  29; 
ha  c<n/t  b<xnc<xt  b;i)oj<xc,  non 
dilexit  contentiones  muliebres 
vehementes. — Brog.  in  Vit.  S. 
Brigid. 

O/tjo gróa/i,  powerful,  strong,  able, 
hearty. 

Ojr/ojcbjc,  an  amulet. 

0/i;oll^5<\.;^e,  a  busy  body,  a  med- 
dler in  other  men's  affairs. 

p^gon,  inquietude,  dissatisfaction. 

O/r/on,  a  fiction,  a  lie ;  bpprm,  the 
same. — P/. 

O/rjOflbatam,  to  paint,  to  counter- 
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O/ij0ri  g^/ipxc,  a  dream. 

O/r/or^Ub  and b/rjor>glojb,  a  dream, 
a  reverie;  <x  mb;i;ongl5;b;B,  in 
dreams. 

O/r/orw  and  b;i<xon,  a  drop. 

b/r/0^<x;igr)a;be,  a  sophister.— PL 

P/i;o^<i/i5<V7n,  sophistry. 

0]V0rZ>  pressed ;  also  apt  to  break, 
brittle. 

p/t;o^g<x/irKXc,  crackling. 

bjijOfglOjayc,  babbling. 

p/i;o^-oj,  a  witch  or  sorceress. 

ttyjotac  and  b/r/ot-balb,Lat.  6nfo- 
balbus,  stammering,  like  a  Bri- 
ton, because  the  Britons  seemed 
to  the  Irish  to  speak  in  a  stam- 
mering  and  awkward  manner. 

Yfipt<xjnjf,  the  British  tongue. 

O/ijotaj/ie,  a  stammerer,  or  stut- 
tering  person^ 

U/i;otr,  fraction. 

Vjxjfc,  tender,  brittle;  also  nim- 
ble, active;  also  open  or  free- 
hearted. 

O/r/^eab,  a  breach;  also  to  break, 
to  win;  bo  15j\jf  ye  fcjtj  c<xi<x 
0/i;it<x,  he  broke  three  legions  of 
them,  aliter,  he  won  three  bat- 
tles from  them. 

bp.jyeab,  a  wound. 

0/i;^le<xc,  a  breach  or  derout  of  an 
army;  ex.  b/i;^le<xc  róó/i  ma;g 
muj/itejróne,  the  bloody  and  ge- 
neral derout  of  the  plain  of  Muir- 
temny. 

bjxjfcj je,  breeches. 

0/i;t:  and  b/ieac,  signify  speckled, 
spotted,  party-coloured,  or  paint- 
ed ;  hence  b/rjt;r>e<ic  and  b/i;t- 
tjrmjOf,  the  measles,  as  being  a 
speckled  or  painted  distemper ; 
hence  also  O/v/otnac,  orO/teat- 
rxic,  a  Briton,  or  Welshman, 
whence  Brittania,  compounded 
of  b/t;t,  painted,  and  tan,  or 
t<xjn,  an  Irish  or  Celtic  word, 
meaning  a  country,  region,  or 
dominion  :  thus  Brit-tania  means 


the  country  of  the  Brits,  or 
painted  people,  because  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  thereof  painted 
their  bodies. —  Vid.  Cambden's 
Brit. 
0/t;te<xgla;b,  kind,  gentle,  cour- 
teous. 
P/io,  old,  ancient. 

O/to,  a  grinding-stone,  a  quern,  or 

hand-mill. 
O/io,  much,  many,  plenty. 

bp.04.fi,  a  fault  or  error. 

P/iOd|-,  old  age. 

P/ioc,  a  badger. 

P/iocixc,  dirty,  ill-scented,  odious. 

ypocan,  pottage. 

O/iob  and  bjaxfi,  a  goad-prick,  a 
sting ;  cleac  b/iO;b,  a  long  club, 
with  a  goad  at  one  end,  to  drive 

-   draft-horses. 

P/iobo;l,  proud,  saucy. 

ítyóg,  a  shoe,  or  brogue. 

O/iog,  or  b/iug,  a  house  or  habita- 
tion ;  vid.  bpug  infra  ;  ffc-Kpo-g, 
a  fairy-house;  fiJg-B/iOg,  a  royal 
house. 

O/iog,  sorrowful,  melancholy. 

O/iogac,  lewd,  leacherous,  wan- 
ton. 

O/io  j<xb,  increase,  gain,  profit,  opu- 
lent ;  ex.  r>;  bpo  j<vjbe  é  <xn  be<x- 
gan  ^ar?,  he  is  not  the  more  opu- 
lent for  that  trifle. 

bpo yx)  j;l,  dirt  or  filth. 

P^oj<i;r),  excess,  abuse. 

6/iojb<x,  excessive,  superfluous  ; 
also  great. 

bfiojce,  a  mole  or  freckle. 

Qpojcm,  idem. 

bjiojcneotc,  freckled. 

p]\opjné<xlt<x,  embroidered. 

ppofijnéjpeact,  embroidery. 

wo;  jpll,  the  sea-raven. 

O/iojnn,  vid.  bpu,  the  belly  or 
womb ;  tO/iab  bo  b/ionn,  )0f<\, 
the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  Jesus ; 
£/ie  jia  bpojnn,  through  her  bel- 
ly; <x  mb^o;nn  <\n  éjfg,  in  the 
fish's  bell  v. 
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ypojfZim,  to  excite  or  provoke. 
bpojfnjn,  a  bundle,  or  small  ga- 
thering of  sticks,  &c.  to  make 
fuel;  dimin.  of  bpOfrnx. 
O/iojtbeanba,  carnation,  or  flesh- 
coloured. — PL 
bpol<Xf£<\c,  talkative,  prattling. 
pfioUac,  the  bosom,  or  breast. 
O/ioUajg,  boldness,  confidence. 
O/ioUac,  a  prologue ;  b;or>b/iollaé, 
the  preface  of  a  book  or  other 
writing. 
bponxxc,  a  colt ;  tppc<xt  bporoac 

<Xf<xjl,  thirty  ass-colts. 
bporo<xrnxc  and  bpom<\r)t<\,  rustic, 

rude,  impertinent. 
0/iomufi/iúba^<xc,  too  confident,  too 

full  of  assurance. 
Ojion,  sorrow,  grief. 
bpcm-majljrm,  a  mill-stone. 
upon,  a  fasting. 

bpomxc,  sorrowful,  mournful,  la- 
mentable, also  sorry ;  <Xf  bpórxxc 
<xn  nji>,  é,  it  is  a  lamentable  case 
or   thing;   <Xf  bporxxc  mé  bon 
fgéul  f)r),  I  am  sorry  for  that 
account. 
0/ion<xb,  destruction. 
bpom  toiB&jI,  or  b/iur>-g<xbajl,  con- 
ception; from  bpu  and  bpún,  a 
womb    or  belly  ;    and  gixbcvjl, 
taking  or  conceiving. 
yporw,  a  gift  or  favour. 
bporw,  a  track,  or  sign,  an  impres- 
sion ;  maj/ijb  ba  éjf  r,<\  bponrnx, 
exinde  manent    impressa   ejus 
vestigia.  ■ 
ppojim,  the  breast. 
O/ionwxb  and  b/ionrxvjm,  to  give,  to 
bestow,  to  present ;  bponnfa  fé, 
he  will  bestow. 
bpormfgaojle,  a  flux  or  lax. 
bfi.Oiw-f£&0]lte,  distempered  with 

the  flux. 
bpoiwc<x,  bestowed,  devoted,  pre- 
sented. 
bj\onnt<xf  and  bpont<\n<\f,  a  gift, 

favour,  or  present. 
O/io^bú  j<xb,  an  incentive  or  provo- 
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cation ;  also  to  hasten,  to  make 
haste  or  expedition ;  bo  bjxoy- 
ha)  geabuji,  they  hastened. 

OfUty-gab,  an  exhortation,  a  per- 
suasion. 

Vf\Ofn<\,  a  faggot  or  bundle,  an 
armful. 

OjiOfMXc,  the  name  of  a  river  in 
the  County  of  Tipperary,  and  of 
a  village  in  the  County  of  Kerry. 

yp-Ot,  a  mote. 

D/tOt,  a  straw  ;  vulg.  b/iob. 

uytot,  broth;  anb/iirjt,  the  same, 
from  <xr>,  water,  and  b^ajt,  flesh, 

1   i.  e  ajfge  jreola,  flesh-water. 

Ojiotajfte,  a  chaldron. 

Q/iOtraj/ie,  a  butcher,  or  slaughter- 
man. 

bftOt&jjwe,  i.  e.  ;iá<x;nr)e,  or  /i;be, 
down,  fur,  &c. 

O/iotr/na/iga,  a  butchery,  or  sham- 
bles ;  also  a  victualling-house. — 

Oftotlac,  a  boiling-pit  ;  poll  no 
;onab  na  mbeajibta/i,  j:eo;l  a 
ttalmajn. — $£g  Keating's  Ac- 
count of  the  Method  used  by  the 
Feinians,  commanded  by  Fion 
Mac  Cumhail,  to  stew  their  meat 
in  pits  dug  into  the  earth. 

Oftú,  the  womb  or  belly:  the  in- 
flexions of  it  make  b/ionn,b/iO;n, 
bfiojnne,  bj\ajnn,  &c. ;  Wei.  bry, 
Gr.  f3pv  and  fipw,  vox  ir/fan- 
tium  potum  petentium. 

O/tu,  a  hind,  a  deer ;  vid.  ba;jle 
supra. 

0/iú,  a  country ;  hence  b/iúto;nne, 
the  low  marshy  part  of  Orrery 
in  the  County  of  Cork;  Wei. 
bro. — Vid.  Comp.  Etym.  pag.  3. 
col.  3. 

Ufiú,  the  borders  or  banks  of  a  ri- 
ver ;  vid.  b/iúac. 

Qf\ú<\c,  a  bank,  edge,  or  border ; 
<\/i  bpúac  na  baman,  on  the 
brink  of  the  river;  /ie  b/túac, 
by  the  coast  ;  b/iúac  na  r)eg;p- 
ce,  the  borders  of  Esypt. 
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Dfiuacan,  a  fawn. 

0/iúac-ba;le,  a  suburb;  and  j:o- 
bajle,  idem. 

O/iúacba  and  b/iogba,  stately,  great, 
magnificent. 

Qfiuajb  and  bp.ájh,  quasi  bpújt ; 
Lat.  brutum,  a  peasant,  a  coun- 
tryman. 

bjxuiXjhjji,  a  dream. 

O/iúcb,  a  belch. 

Pfiucb,  froth ;  also  a  blast. 

L>jiácb<v/m,  to  belch,  to  spring  up. 

O/iuban,  a  salmon;  bpufoari  65,  a 
salmon-trout. 

P/iubeaj,  a  soliciting,  or  enticing. 

Oftubajtreac,  a  thread-bare  gar- 
ment— PL 

0/tuba;m  and  b/iúja;m,  to  pound, 
to  bruise. 

0/iU£,  a  grand  house,  or  building, 
a  fortified  place,  a  palace,  or 
royal  residence.  This  Celtic  or 
Irish  word  b/iug  or  b/iog  is  ori- 
ginally the  same  with  the  Ger- 
man, Gallic,  and  Hispanic,  brui- 
ga,  briga,  and  broga ;  whence 
the  Latins  formed  the  word  bri- 
ga  at  the  end  of  the  names  of 
certain  places,  as  samarobriga  ; 
vid.  Caesar.  Com.  lib.  5.  and  la- 
tobriga;  as  also  the  Greeks  their 
Bpict,  as  Zr}\a/uLJ3pia,  h'tecrv/uifipia, 
vid.  CluverdeGer.  Ant.  I.  1.  c. 
7.  where  he  even  remarks,  p.  61, 
that  the  ancient  Celts  pronounced 
this  briga  as  broga,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  Irish  b/tog  or  b;-iuT. 
This  Celtic  word  b/tog  or  bjxuT 
is  the  root  of  the  word  bniij  jean, 
signifying  the  same  thing,  quod 
vid.  infra.  From  this  same  bj\ar 
or  b/iog,  with  the  prefixed  word 
all,  a  rock  or  rocky,  the  national 
name  -Cl'ttob/tog;  may  naturally 
be  derived. 

Ofiuga;be,  a  husbandman,  plough- 
man,  or  farmer. 

6/iú  jab,  or  b/tui  jeab,  a  burgher, 
or  farmer. 
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6/tug,  a  monument ;  also  a  heap  or 
lump. 

bj\a %,  a  town  or  borough. 

O/tújab  and  b/iúgajm,  to  bruise, 
pound;  also  to  oppress,  hard- 
ship, &c. ;  Tr;t  bfiú  jab  tap.  mob 
;ab,  that  they  were  oppressed 
beyond  measure ;  noc  bj\ú)  j- 
tea/i,  that  are  bruised. 

P/iú  ja;be,  gormandizing. 

O/ia;,    the    belly,    paunch  ,•    wrf. 

7    b^- 

0/iu;b,  grief,  anxiety,  sorrow. 

0/iu;b,  captivity ;  5  Óh<xfi)  go 
b/-iu;b  na  Oabjkme  cejtfie  glú;ne 
becxj,  from  David  to  the  capti- 
vity of  Babylon  are  fourteen  ge- 
nerations.— Matt.  cap.  1.  v.  17. 

0/iu;b,  pricked  or  pointed. 

O/iujbe,  a  carrying  or  bringing. 

0/iú;bearóa;l,  brutal,  beastly ;  com- 
parat.   b/iú;beaii)la,    more  bru- 

„  tish. 

p/iú;beamlact;,  brutality,  gluttony. 

O/iujbeact;,  a  colony ;  potius  bpay 
jeoct. 

O/iujbJbe,  or  b/itr/ge,  a  farmer,  a 
husbandman. 

yW&> b0  fyiu;g  T^  ne  boiled. 

Vím)ÍQ>  a  farm,  or  lands. 

O/túj  jean,  a  strife,  quarrel,  fight ; 
briga  in  the  barbarous  Latin  sig- 
nifies the  same  thing ;  briga,  i.  e. 


rixa. 


6/iu;  jean,  a  palace,  royal  house  or 
seat ;  unde  b/iú;  jean  cao/ttajn. 
It  is  like  the  prain  of  the  Welsh, 
signifying  a  king's  court;  they 
also  call  it  priv-lys,  as  the  Irish 
do,  with  the  same  pronunciation, 
p/i;ro-t;/~,  a  principal  seat. — 
N.  B.  Strabo  observes,  lib.  7, 
that  bria,  and  in  the  accusat. 
brian,  in  the  Thracian  language 
signified  a  town  or  habitation; 
the  Irish  b/túj  jean  is  pronounced 
b/iujan,  the  same  as  the  Thracian 
brian,  both  words  being  also  of 
the  same  signification.  Note 
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also,  that  Strabo,  in  the  same 
book,  7th,  says  that  the  Phryges 
were  formerly  called  Bryges,  or 
Bruges,  as  the  Greeks  write  it, 
and  were  a  kind  of  Thracians : 
"  Phryges  antlquitus  Bryges 
Thracum  genus."  Queer e  an 
non  Bruges,  ut  revera  Greece 
scribitur,  (id  quod  Hiberno- 
Celtice  Djxu-géjf,)  quia  domos 
et  civitates  kabitabant,  sicque 
distinguebantur  a  Nomadibus  ? 

0/i;jeanac,  riotous,  turbulent, 
quarrelsome. 

6/tUjtf,  a  chaldron. 

0/iu;n,  the  womb,  or  belly. 

pfii^néabac,  an  apron. 

O/ur/nneac,  a  mother,  a  matron,  a 
nurse. 

0/tu;nt:eac,  big  with  child. 

hjiujt,  hangings,  curtains. 

O/iújte,  beaten,  oppressed,  bruised. 

Of\u)t,  flesh. 

O/iUjte,  sodden,  boiled. 

hjiujie<xr),  a  skirmish. 

O/itfjtear?  and  b/tu;t:neac,  heat, 
warmth. 

pfiu;t;m,  to  boil,  also  to  bake. 

OjiU]ine  and  b/ia;t/7e5^,  a  refiner 
of  gold  or  silver,  or  other  metal. 

Oftujtneac,  glowing,-  as  in  a  fur- 
nace. 

pjium,  a  broom. 

6/iumajm,  to  vaunt  backwards. 

Qp.ut,  the  hair  of  the  head. 

bf\at,  strength,  vigour,  sprightli- 
ness;  hence  the  epithet  bfiut:- 
b/i;ojma/i  given  to  a  strong 
sprightly  man;  also  rage,  any 
heat  or  warmth ;  Wei.  brud,fer- 


b]\ai:,  a  wedge  or  piece  of  any  me- 
tal when  glowing  and  red  hot  out 
of  the  furnace. 

Ojtuccan,  broth  or  soup  ;  /iag  Jacob 
leff  an  bp.aic<xn  a^af  taj  ^ 
ata;/i  é,  Jacob  carried  the  soup, 
and  gave  it  to  his  father.  Lea- 
b<\j\  b/ieac. 


bé 

0/tu;t;neo.c,  the  measles,  variola*, 
vid.  bj\)t. 

Oúabúl,  a  horn;  hence  it  some- 
times stands  for  a  cornet  of  a 
troop ;  Wei.  byelin,  a  drinking- 
horn,  derived  from  byal,  a  buffalo 
or  wild  bull ;  bu<xl,  bubalus,  urns. 
—Vid.  Dav.  in  Diet.  Brit. 

bú<xc<vjl,  a  servant,  a  boy;  pro- 
perly a  cow-herd  ;  Gr.  fiovico- 
Xog,  i.  e.  pastor  bourn  ;  the  Irish 
derivation  is  from  bo,  pi.  bu<x,  or 
hii<xfi,  a  cow,  and  c<xl,  to  keep, 
i.  e.  custos  bourn,  a  cow-herd; 
Corn,  bigal,  Wei.  and  Cor.  bi- 
gel. 

)u<\c<xjy,  the  wick  of  a  candle. 
)u<xc<X)lle<ic,  herding. 
>ú<xb,  food ;  also  a  bait. 
>u<xba,  victorious  ;    buab<xc,    the 
same. 

Oúoibú,  estimable,  precious ;  of 
CjCmr)  v<\  ecloc  robú<xb<x,  above 
precious  stones. 

Oúab-<xll,  triumphant,  all-victo- 
rious. 

Oú<xb-<x/ig,  a  victorious  champion, 
a  hero. 

Oúúba/igut:,  clamorous,  shouting 
with  victory. 

Oa<xixXf  and  bu<\i<xc<\f,  victory, 
triumph. 

Oúdb<x/ié<i,  troubled,  afflicted,  from 
bú<xb<x;/it,  trouble. 

bú<xbl<v/fl,  a  judge. 

Dú<xbiTW/t  and  bu<xb<xc,  swaying, 
conquering,  victorious. 

OúoLjr,  a  toad;  hence  bua;j:e<xc 
signifies  poisonous ;  and  búúpxn, 
a  young  toad. 

Oú<xj:acb  and  búoij:<xb,  poison. 

bu<xj:<xi),  menacing,  threatening. 

fouajran,  a  young  toad ;  vid.  bu<Xf. 

hú<Xf<X]\c,  a  viper. 

hú<Xf<xi<Xj\,  an  adder. 

6cmg<v//ie,  a  tap  or  faucet. 

OúíVjc,  the  top  or  pinnacle. 

OÚ<X]c,  the  wick  of  a  candle. 

Oúa;ce,  a  wave. 
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Qu<vjb,  victory,  conquest. 

Óú<v/be<xb,  to  trouble,  to  afflict. 

bú<v;bean,  a  throng  or  multitude ; 
rectius  bujbe<xn. 

bú<v/b;ro,  to  overcome,  to  sway  over. 

ba<x;b;/itr,  tumult ;  also  crosses, 
affliction. 

púajb/ie&b,  to  trouble,  vex,perplex. 

Oú<\jbp.e<xi>,  vexation,  discontent- 
ment. 

bú<vjb/rjro,  to  molest,  or  disquiet. 

butyfpfoft,  a  serpent. — PL 

bua;teab,  to  strike,  smite,  or  thresh ; 
bu<n.;lj:;b  fé  ^e;le  rxx  eab<xn,  he 
shall  spit  in  his  face. 

ba<xjV^l<Xf,  a  mill-pond. 

ba<X]lj,  an  ox-stall,  or  cow-house. 

btm;l;b,  a  dairy-house ;  vid.  bua;l- 

..  teac. 

Ou<vjll;le,  a  mower  or  reaper. 

bua;lte<xc  and  buttle,  a  dairy- 
house,  a  summer-house  or  tent 
for  making  butter  and  cheeses  in. 

bú<vjlt;;n,  a  flail;  bu<vjlté<x/7,  the 
same. 

buajn,  to  loose  or  untie ;  oig  buajn 
<x  b/ióg,  untying  his  shoes. 

Ou<x;n,  to  take.— M*i.  5.  40. 

UUiXjn,  cutting,  reaping  ;  <xg  ba<\]n 
mórxx,  cutting  turf. 

buajn,  equality,  comparison,  pa- 
rity ;  c/iéb  é  bua;o  na  ccucu  j\]f 
<xn  cqitrjtneacfc:,  what  is  the 
chaff  to  the  wheat  ? 

buá;nc;nte<xct;,  constant  care  or 
attendance. 

bacjrie,  most  durable,  more  last- 
ing ;  <xf  bu<vjne  blab  m<x  f<xo j<xl, 
reputation  lasts  longer  than  life. 

Oua;7?e,  perpetuity,  continuance. 

bua;nteo;/t,  a  reaper,  or  mower; 
buújntjeo^ijje  cOi?nu;g,  hewers 
of  wood. 

bútxl,  water. 

bá<xl<xb,  a  remedy  or  cure. 

búal<xb  and  bú<xl<vjm,  to  thresh, 
strike,  smite ;  Gr.  fio\r},jactus. 

bú<xl<X)nli,  cinelus  avis,  PI.  a  kind 
of  sea-lark. 


b  n 

Oúalc/tannac,  a  float  or  raft;  Lat. 
ratk. 

Oúalcómla,  a  mill-dam. 

Oúaltac  and  búalt/iac,  cow-dung. 

Oúan,  lasting,  continual.  This  word 
is  often  used  in  the  first  part  of 
a  compound,  and  always  signifies 
perpetuity. 

Oúan,  good;  Lat.  bonus,  Gloss. 
vet. 

Oúana  and  buanajbe,  a  hewer, 
reaper,  &c. 

Oúana,  a  quartered  soldier ;  fa- 
a;t/i;oc  no  ha<xm<x  a/t  501c  t;g, 
a  quartered  soldier  in  every 
house. 

Oúanact,  forced  or  tyrannical  quar- 
tering, like  that  of  the  Danes  on 
the  Irish ;  unfair  or  unjust  bil- 
leting; buanact  rxx  Loclannac 
<x;/t  jrea/iajb  tjppnn,  the  unjust 
quartering  of  the  Danes,  &c.  ; 
it  was  called  by  the  name  bú<xn- 
act,  because  during  the  tyran- 
nical oppression  of  these  fo- 
reigners, the  Irish  had  no  inter- 
mission from  this  oppressive  kind 
of  Danish  quartering  called  hu<\- 
13  act,  quasi  sit  búar?;oct,  per- 
manent entertainment. 

Oúana/*  and  búanact,  perpetuity, 
duration,  perseverance. 

Oua?3cújíT}23e,  a  chronicle. 

Oua/i,  oxen*,  kine,  &c,  like  the  Lat. 
boarius,  of  or  belonging  to  oxen, 
as  forum  boarium,  the  cow- 
market. 

Oua/iac,  a  cow-spancel,  or  rope  to 
tie  cattle,  especially  cows,  while 
they  are  milking. 

Ouafiac,  early  in  the  morning. 

ba<Xf,  the  belly. 

baa/-,  a  breach  or  rout. 

QaiXf,  bovibus  abundans. — PL 

Oub  ab,  threatening,  menacing. 

Oubac,  sly,  crafty,  wily. 

Oúcla,  a  buckle. 

bub,  the  world ;  Wei.  byd. 

Oub,  was. 
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pttbeaca^,  thanks,  thanksgiving. 

Oúj,  a  kind  of  herb,  a  leek ;  ex. 
bea/ica  rtxxp.  blao;  bon  búga  y<x 
t><\  B/iao)  cea/ita  caolbuba,  her 
eyes  green  as  a  branch  of  the 
leek,  and  her  two  black  small 
even  eyebrows. 

Ouj,  a  breach,  a  rout;  bú;c,  the 
same. 

Oayxn,  an  unlaid  egg  that  has  not 
yet  a  shell ;  or  an  embryo-egg  ; 
vid.  bogan. 

yúg)/*a,  the  box-tree. 

Oujceáb,  a  bucket. 

Oujc,  a  breach. 

bajcjléjji,  a  buckler. 

Oujbél,  a  bottle. 

Ou;b  and  bu;beac,  thankful,  grate- 
ful. 

Oú;be,  thanks ;  as  bo  be;/i;no  a 
íú)i>e  fié  Ó;a,  I  give  thanks  to 
God :  hence  the  common  phrase, 
a  bájbe  /ie  bj<\.  fjv,  thanks  be 
to  God  for  it. 

6u;be  and  bu;beacb,  thanks,  piety, 
gratitude. 

Ou;be,  yellow ;  c/ie  hajiye,  yellow 
clay ;  bajie  cor>a;l,  a  plague  in 
Ireland,  anno  665. — K.  Perhaps 
the  same  with  the  vad-velen 
amongst  the  Britains. 

Oú;be  na  njrjgean,  the  herb  spurge, 
the  juice  whereof  is  of  so  hot 
and  corroding  a  nature,  that 
being  dropped  upon  warts  it  eats 
them  up ;  in  Latin,  tithymallus. 

pújbeac,  thankful,  grateful. 

Oú;beaca^,  gratitude,  thanks. 

Oujbeact,  yellowness. 

bujiean  and  bujbjn,  a  band  or 
troop  of  soldiers ;  plur.  bu;bne  ; 
also  a  company  or  multitude. 

bujbeacan,  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Ou;T-bu;r)73e,  bullrushes,  the  plur. 
ot  bog-bujnfle. 

Ou;ge,  softer ;  the  compar.  degree 
of  bo  j  ;  also  softness. 

bujzrfijn3  a  bullrush ;  rectius  boj- 
bir/flne. 


b  u 

bujgfjn,  a  little  box. 

Oú;l,  the  river  Boyle  in  the  County 
of  Mayo. 

Ou;le  and  bu;leab,  madness,  rage; 
<X;i  bu;le,  mad,  crazy,  or  dis- 
tracted; Lat.  bilis. 

Oujleawa;l,  mad,  raging  mad. 

Ou;lear>,  or  bujljn,  a  small  loaf  of 
bread;  t/i;  céb  bujl;r>,  three 
hundred  loaves. 

Oujlle,  a  stroke  or  blow. 

-  uflZ>  a  Pan*  of  bellows. 

bujlg,  a  distemper  very  noxious  to 
cattle,  especially  kine,  which  is 
thought  to  proceed  from  the 
want  of  water;  or  from  violent 
heat. 

Oir/lgléú/-,  a  blister. 

Oujljlea^ac,  spotted,  blistered, 
pock-holed ;  from  bolgac,  the 
pock,  and  lé<\f,  a  spot. 

Ou;me,  a  nurse. 

bujm-pjf,  a  pump,  also  the  sole  of 
a  shoe,  pronounced  buj m-péjf. 

bujnne,  a  tap  or  spout ;  a  tap  or 
spigot. 

Uajrme,  an  ulcer. 

Oujnne,  a  branch,  a  twig;  hence 
bog-bu;r?ne,  a  bull-rush. 

Ou;r>r>eac,  the  lax,  a  flux,  or  loose- 
ness. 

bujnnetxn,  a  shoot,  a  young  twig 
or  branch ;  the  diminutive  of 
bujnne. 

bujnnean  lean  a,  a  bittern. 

Oujnn;  je,  that  is  troubled  with  the 
flux. 

ba-jnnjjie,  rectius  bor>na;/ie, afoot- 
man,  a  post-boy. 

bajnt<\c,  vid.  bujnnj^e. 

feu;  jibe,  wrath,  anger,  severity. 

Ou;/ibe,:more  robust,  or  wrathful. 

feú;/ieab,  or  bú;/ij:ea.b,  roaring, 
bellowing;  bú;/i;b  <Xff<X)l,  the 
braying  of  an  ass ;  ag  ;ri5/ie;m 
^Zaí  ^Z  bújfi,  ravening  and  roar- 
ing- 

feú;/ieab,  gore,  or  corrupt  mat- 
ter. 
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Ou;/ieabac,  rectius  bó/i/iagaé,  pu- 
issant, warlike,  brave ;  compound 
of  bo/i/i,  great  or  extraordinary' ; 
and  a  ga,  battle  or  fight ;  quasi 

1   bo/i/i-ajac. 

OuJ/ijreac,  an  outcry,  a  bellowing. 

Ouj/igeJ^eac,  a  burgess,  rectius 
b/iú^e;^,  from  b/tug,  a  town,  or 
habitation. 

Ou;/i/t;r?,  now  bu/i/ier>,  a  barony  in 
the  County  of  Clare,  which  an- 
ciently belonged  to  the  O'Loch- 
lins;  its  genitive  case  is  b5;/i- 
ne. 

yuifgjn,  a  haunch  or  buttock. 

ha] fee,  a  pouch,  scrip,  or  satchel. 

Oajte,  fire ;  vid.  bo;tr. 

bu;tealac,  a  large  fire. 

feu;tle;ji,  a  butler;  bu;tlea/iacb, 
butlership. 

Qui,  a  manner  or  fashion. 

bulla,  a  pope's  bull. 

Oull<x,  a  bowl ;  ceannbulla,  bowls 
of  the  chapiter. 

bullae,  the  fish  called  Connor. 

bumbean,  an  old  woman. 

bun,  about,  keeping ;  a  mbun  a 
cca6/iac,  taking  care  of  their 
sheep ;  a  mbun  a  leaba/t,  about 
his  books. 

bun,  the  stump  or  bottom,  or  root 
of  any  thing;  bun  a  r>ea/tba;l, 
the  rump ;  bun  óf  cjonn,  upside 
down,  topsy-turvy;  gari  bun^<xn 
ba /i/i,  without  head  or  tail. 

bun<Xb,  the  stock,  or  origin,  root, 
&c. ;  bun<xi)  tnejbe,  the  stock  or 
origin  of  a  tribe  or  family. 

bumxiyjtf,  XjdX.fandamentum,  foun- 
dation, origin,  radix ;  also  autho- 

7   rit£'_ 

Oupabú^ac,  authentic ;  50  burnx- 

bú^ac,  with  authority;  also  ra- 
dical or  fundamental. 

buno/t:,  a  foundation ;  also  a  dwell- 
ing, or  habitation. 

bun-a/teac,  fundamental. 

bur>-ájtrr/m,  to  found  or  esta- 
blish. 
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ban-c&]le<\c,  an  old  woman. 

han-cjof,  chiefry,  or  chief-rent. 

banyan,  the  fundament;  also  any 
base  blunder. 

bánbánac,  ungainly,  blundering, 
silly ;  hajne  bunbunac,  a  clumsy, 
bungling,  clouterly  man. 

bunn,  work. 

barman,  a  bittern. 

bannfixc<\,  rods  or  osiers;  bo  cu/t 
Jacob  bun^aca  blata  fyieacba- 
ta  pia  lotf-iacajb  a/~a  ttomajl- 
hjf  na  cae/rj£,  an  tan  bjb;^  ba 
jie;rj,  Jacob  put  speckled  osiers 
in  the  ponds  where  the  sheep 
were  led  to  wash  and  cool  them- 
sselves  in  the  ramming  season. — 
Fid.  leaba/i  b/teac,  in  Gen.   c. 


30.  v.  37,  38,  41. 
Oantop,  hasty  or  sudden. 
bannui<Xf,   authority;  vid.   ban<\- 

Oannáh<Xf<xc,  authentic. 

OÚ/1,  or  bú/i,  your. 

6ú/tac,  exploits,  military  feats, 
great  valour. 

Qu/iga)/te,  a  burgess,  a  citizen. 

buf,  shall  be  ;  n;  bé  ^o  háf  o;  j/ie 
O/it,  this  is  not  he  that  shall  be 
your  heir. 

yaf,  the  mouth. 

baf,  on  this  side ;  <xn  taoB  a  haf 
bon  ama;n,  on  this  side  the  ri- 
ver. 

baf  ga;m,  to  stop,  to  hinder. 

bat:<X)f,  a  boot. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  C. 

This  letter  obtains  the  third  place  in  the  modern  Irish  alphabet,  as 
it  does  in  the  Latin,  and  other  European  alphabets.  Our  grammarians 
distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  Coll,  which  is  the  hazel-tree  in  Irish,  Lat. 
Corylus  ;  and  so  every  other  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet  is  called  by  the 
name  of  some  particular  tree  of  the  natural  growth  of  the  country:  for 
which  reason  the  old  Irish  called  their  letters  and  writings  peaba,  i.  e. 
woods;  and  so  did  the  old  Romans  call  their  literary  compositions  by 
the  name  of  Sylvse,  when  they  wrote  on  leaves  of  trees  and  tables  of  wood  ;* 
the  Danes  also  called  their  runics  by  the  name  of  Bogstave,  for  the  same 
reason  and  in  the  same  sense.  —  Vid.  Olaus  Wormius  de  Liter.  Run. 
pag.  6,  7.  The  Irish  C,  or  Coll,  is  ranked  by  our  grammarians  among 
those  consonants  they  call  bo^-con^ojneaba,  soft  consonants :  though  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  this  letter  invariably  preserves  a  strong  sound  where- 
ever  it  stands  in  its  simple  and  unaspirated  state,  whether  in  the  begin- 
ning, middle,  or  end  of  a  word ;  so  that  of  its  own  nature  it  always  carries 
the  force  of  the  Gr.  k,  or  the  English  k  ;  but  when  it  is  aspirated  by  an 
b  subjoined  to  it,  or  a  full-point  set  over  it,  instead  of  the  h,  it  then  car- 
ries the  soft,  gutteral,  or  whistling  sound  of  the  Greek  ^,  or  the  Spa- 
nish x. 

Our  Irish  copyists  have  frequently  substituted  the  letter  5  in  the  place 
of  c,  which  substitution  is,  indeed,  the  more  natural,  as  they  both  may  be 
regarded  as  letters  of  the  same  organ ;  and  yet  this  exchange  was  not 

*  Vid.  ^Eneid.  1.  6.  Gellius,  1.  II.  c.  10.  Sueton.  de  Claris  Grammat.  Cicero  de  Ora- 
tore,  1.  3.  Quintilian.  1. 10.  c.  3. 
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always  free  from  abuse,  as  it  sometimes  carried  away  the  Irish  words 
from  their  natural  affinity  with  other  languages,  especially  the  Latin, 
thus :  for  c<xb<X/i,  Lat.  capra,  a  goat,  they  wrote  gabapi ;  for  c<xmul,  Lat. 
camelus,  a  camel,  and  metaphorically,  a  simpleton,  they  wrote  gúmut  ; 
for  be;c,  or  béac,  Lat.  decern,  they  wrote  béag ;  for  con  or  co,  Lat.  cum 
or  co,  they  write  gen,  or  50 ;  as  for  con  <i  robfúxppjb,  Lat.  cum  suisfra- 
tribus,  they  write  gon  01  mbjxfytjijb ;  for  co  ng<tf.l<vjb,  i.  e.  con  g<iUa;b, 
Lat.  cum  gallis,  they  write  50  ngallajb,  &c.  And,  #zce  versa,  our 
grammarians  have  as  frequently  substituted  c  in  the  place  of  g,  esteeming 
these  two  letters  naturally  commutable  with  each  other,  like  b  and  t,  as 
indeed  they  always  were  in  most  of  the  ancient  languages.  But  it  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  observed,  that  although  the  letters  c  and  g  usurp  each 
other's  places,  yet  in  the  Irish  language  they  never  exchange  sound  or 
power,  each  invariably  preserving  its  own  natural  power  and  pronunciation 
wherever  it  appears ;  for  c  is  always  a  k  ;  and  g  is  as  constantly  a  strong 
ungutteral  y,  excepting  the  case  of  their  being  aspirated  by  the  imme- 
diate subjoining  of  an  In.  This  property  seems  peculiar  to  the  Irish  or  Cel. 
amongst  the  old  languages,  since  we  see  in  the  oldest  draughts  of  the  Heb. 
and  Gr.  letters  that  the  .3  of  the.  former,  and  the  y  of  the  latter,  are  marked 
down  as  having  the  force  and  pronunciation  of  either  g  or  c  indifferently  ; 
which  is  likewise  the  case  in  the  Armenian,  ^Ethiopian,  and  Coptic  al- 
phabets, as  appears  by  the  tables  of  Dr.  Barnard  and  Dr.  Morton.  Thus 
likewise  do  all  the  other  letters  of  the  Irish  alphabet  constantly  preserve 
their  respective  force  and  power,  without  usurping  on  each  other's  pronun- 
ciation or  function,  as  it  happens  in  other  languages,  wherein  c  often 
usurps  that  of  s,  as  in  the  Latin  word  Cicero,  as  does  likewise  t  when 
immediately  followed  by  the  vowel  i,  and  then  by  any  other  vowel,  as  in 
the  words  Titius,  Mauritius,  usurpatio,  fyc.  So  that  if  Lucian  had  to 
deal  only  with  the  Irish  alphabet,  he  would  have  had  no  room  for  the 
humorous  quarrel  and  lawsuit  he  raised  between  the  consonants  of  his 
alphabet  for  encroaching  on  each  other,  as  those  of  most  other  alphabets 
frequently  do,  by  usurping  each  other's  function  of  sound  and  pronun- 
ciation. And  this  circumstance  regarding  the  Irish  alphabet  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  its  whole  natural  and  primitive  stock  of  letters  is  but  six- 
teen in  number,  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  Roman  or  Latin  alphabet 
brought  by  Evander  the  Arcadian,  which  was  the  original  Cadmean  or 
Phoenician  set  of  letters  communicated  to  the  Grecians,  and  yet  our  six- 
teen letters  of  the  primitive  Irish  alphabet  were  sufficient  for  all  the  es- 
sential purposes  of  language,  each  preserving  its  own  sound  or  power 
without  usurping  that  of  any  other  letter ;  as  to  the  b  it  is  only  an  aspi- 
rate in  the  Irish  language,  and  never  entered  as  a  natural  element  into  the 
frame  of  any  word;  though  indeed  of  late  ages  it  seems  to  have  put  on 
the  appearance  and  function  of  a  letter  when  used  as  a  prefix  to  a  word 
that  begins  with  a  vowel,  which  happens  only  in  words  referred  to  females 
or  the  feminine  gender  :  for  in  Irish  we  say  <i  <x;be,  his  face  ;  but  as  to 
the  face  of  a  woman,  we  must  say  <x  bcx;be,  where  the  b  is  a  strong  aspi- 
rate, and  carries  such  a  force  as  it  does  in  the  Latin  heri,  hoclie,  the 
Greek  ' Ayioc  and  'KpcucXzog,  the  French,  hero,  the  English,  host,  &c. 
And  as  to  the  p,  we  shall,  in  our  remarks  on  that  letter,  allege  some 
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reasons  which  may  seem  to  evince  that  it  did  not  originally  belong  to  the 
Irish  alphabet. 

One  remark  more  remains  to  be  made  on  the  letter  C,  which  relates 
to  the  aspirate  or  guttural  sound,  (the  same  as  the  Greek  yj)  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  at  the  beginning  of  a  word ;  a  remark  which  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  letter  b,  and  partly  to  other  consonants  of  the  Irish  alphabet : 
in  all  nominal  words  or  nouns  substantive,  of  whatever  gender,  beginning 
with  c,  and  bearing  a  possessive  reference  to  persons  or  things,  of  the 
masculine  gender,  the  letter  c  is  aspirated,  but  not  so  when  they  are  re- 
ferred to  feminines :  ex.  a  ceann,  (mascul.)  his  head;  a  co^,  his  foot  : 
a  ceann,  (fern.)  her  head  ;  a  co^,  her  foot.  So  likewise  in  b  :  abúaca;l, 
(mas.)  his  servant-man:  a  bean^claba,  (fern.)  his  servant-maid;  a 
búacajl,  her  man-servant ;  a  bean-y-claba,  her  woman-servant.  But 
when  those  words,  or  any  other  nominals,  are  taken  absolutely,  and  with- 
out reference  to  any  thing,  those  of  the  feminine  gender  alone  are  aspi- 
rated in  their  initial  letter,  whether  c  or  b :  ex.  an  cOf,  the  foot;  an 
bean-/-claba,  the  maid-servant;  an  búacajl,  the  man-servant.  So  that 
this  prefixing  of  the  particle  <xn  before  nouns  substantives,  is  one  method 
of  discovering  their  gender,  but  it  does  not  hold  good  with  regard  to 
nouns  beginning  with  b  or  t. 
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C<x,  in  Irish,  is  always  an  inter- 
rogative, and  has  various  signifi- 
cations; as,  what?  ex.  ca  baro, 
what  time  ?  ca  bujne,  what  man  ? 
how  :  ex.  c<x  pea/i/i,  how  better? 
ca  ba;/ibe,  how  tall  ?  ivhither, 
or  where :  ex.  ca  /tacajb  tú, 
whither  art  thou  bound  ?  ca  bjrjl 
tá,  where  art  thou  ?  Lat.  qua  : 
cabuo//i,  when?  ca  bar,  whence ? 
&c. 

dx,  or  ca;,  a  house. 

Cab,  the  mouth;  analogous  to  this 
word  is  the  Gr.  Kaj3rj,  food,  and 
the  Lat.  cibus. 

C<xb<\,  a  cloak;  also  a  cap  or  co- 
vering of  the  head  ;  Lat.  cappa. 

Cabac,  babbling  or  talkative. 

Cabac,  a  hostage ;  ex.  b'  plleaba/i 
ta/i  ana;^  gan  ca;n  gar)  cabac, 
they  returned  without  tribute  or 
hostage. — Chron,  Scot. 

Cabaja,  a  drab  or  quean, 
common  strumpet. 

Cabajle,  a  fleet,  or  navy. 
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C&bajjie,  a  babbler,  a  talkative 
fellow. 

Cabaj/ieact,  a  prating  or  bab- 
bling. 

Caban  and  cabún,  a  capon;  Lat. 
capo,  and  Gr.  Kcnruyv. 

C<xb<xn,  a  tent,  booth,  or  cottage ; 
Wei.  gaban. 

Caba/t,  a  conjunction  or  union. 

Caba/t,  a  joint. 

Caba/ttra,  joined. 

Cab  a/i,  a  goat. 

Caba;/t,  help,  relief,  succour.  It 
is  prononnced  coú;/i,  Gr.  tmZ- 
ovpog,  auxiliator. 

Caba;/ie,  a  helper,  assistant,  &c. 

Caba?/v/m,  to  help,  to  aid. 

Caban,  a  field,  a  plain. 

Caban/*ajl,  the  prop  or  stay  of  a 
a  building,  the  wind-beam. 

Caba/ia,  a  shield  or  buckler :  it  is 
more  properly  a  helmet  or  head- 
cover,  for  it  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  cac-ba/-i,  from  ba/1,  the 
top  or  crown  of  the  head,  and 
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cat,  fight. 

Caba/tta  and  caba/itac,  helpful, 
comfortable ;  luct  caba/ita,  as- 
sistants, auxiliaries. 

Cablac,  a  fleet. 

Cabog,  a  jackdaw. 

Cabog,  a  ransacking  or  plunder- 
ing. 

Cabla,  the  cable  of  a  ship ;  plur. 
cabtojbe. 

Cab/ia,  2fl?.  qd.    cabaj/i,    succour, 
'  -&c 

Cúbfiaj^/ir),  to  help,  or  succour; 
also  to  conspire. — P/. 

Cab/tab,  a  coupling,  or  joining. 

Cab/ia;m,  to  bind  or  tie. 

C<xc,  the  ordure  or  dung  of  man, 
beast,    or   fowl,  and  in    its  in- 

•  flexions;  caca  is  like  the  Gr. 
ica^rj,  stsrcus,  merda. 

C<xc<x  and  cacajm,  to  go  to  stool, 
like  the  Gr.  Ka| ?aw,  and  the  Lat. 
caco,  cacare. 

Cad,  all,  every,  the  rest ;  like  the 
French  chaque ;  cac  ejte,  all 
the  rest ;  vid.  gac ;  t;nTj:e  cac 
<x;^i  a  lo/tg,  the  rest  will  pursue 
him. 

Caian  ba;t,  i.  e.  c<x  ta/iba  ba;t  ? 
what  use  to  you  ? 

Cacrxvjm,  to  effect,  or  bring  to 
pass. 

Cact,  a  maid-servant,  bond-wo- 
man. 

Cact,  the  body ;  ;i6  tujb  50  b<v/n- 
jl;b  a^  a  eacc,  he  quitted  the 
prison  of  his  body ;  i.  e.  he  re- 
tired from  this  world  into  the 
converse  of  angels. —  Vid.  Chron. 
Scot. 

Cact,  as  pa  cacc,  generally. 

C<\ct,  a  fasting,  fast,  &c. 

Cacta,  hunger. 

Cactama;l,  of  or  belonging  to  a 
servant. 

Cab,  is  an  interrogative,  and  signi- 
fies what :  as,  cab  bo  j\jnne  tú, 
what  hast  thou  done?  cab  cu;ge, 
what  for  ?    Lat.  quid*  quod. 
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Cabajm,  a  fall,  also  hap,  chance  ; 
Lat.  cado  ;  Wei.  codum,  a  fall. 

Cabab,  an  eclipsis,  or  suppression 
of  a  letter  which  happens  when 
the  radical  letter  is  not  pro- 
nounced, though  written  in  the 
beginning  of  a  word. 

Caba/iu^,  i.  e.  c<x"caj\af,  whither  ? 
which  way  ? 

Ccti<Xf,  cotton  ;  also  the  cotton 
plant  called  bombast. 

Caixxl,  a  basin. 

Cabal,  a  skin,  or  hide. 

Caba/~,  friendship,  honour,  privi- 
lege.— K. 

Caba/-ac,  respectful,  honourable. 

Cabla,  i.  e.  caba/i,  a  goat. 

Cabla,  delightful,  charming. 

Cabla,  the  small  guts. 

Cab-lu;b,  the  herb  cudworth. 

Cabflama,  equal,  alike. 

Cab/ianta  and  c-o.^amf-a,  stub- 
born, obstinate. 

C<xgc,  blind;  Lat.  ccecus. — Vid. 
caoc. 

Caem,  a  feast  or  entertainment. 

Caj,  a  jackdaw. 

Cagajlt;,  profit,  advantage. 

Cajal,  the  herb  cockle. 

Cagalajm,  to  spare ;  cagal  <\n  a/i- 
ba;;i,  to  spare  the  com ;  cagajl 
yjnn  a  Ub;a/toa,  spare  us,  O 
Lord. 

Cagalt,  frugality. 

Cagaltac,  frugal,  sparing. 

Caja/t  and  coga/i,  a  whisper,  a 
secret. 

&x%i\)i),  legal,  just. 

Cajna;m  and  cogna;m,  to  chew. 

C<xj,  or  eao;,  a  way,  or  road. 

Coj,  i.  e.  cuac,  the  cuckoo;  ex. 
bo  "gnjtyjf  ca;  caca;/teact:  a;;t 
bear>r>a;b  na  mbó ;  i.  e.  the  cuc- 
koos used  to  sing  perched  on  the 
horns  of  the  cows. 

Ca;bbea77,  a  number,  or  multi- 
tude. 

Ca;cbean,  a  harlot  or  prostitute; 
also  any  depraved  or  debauched 


C  if 


C  it 


person. 
CajKne,  friendship. 
C<x;b;b;l,  a  chapter ;  Lat.  capitu- 

lum. 
C<\)bjnne<\ct,    talkativeness,    pra- 


ting. 


C<x;cróe,  a  kind  of  neck  ornament. 
—PL 

&xj*>,  a  rock. 

C<\fi,  vid.  cu;b,  a  part  or  share. 

C<i;bce,  fine  calm  weather. 

Cajbe,  where  ?  wherefore  ? 

Ca;b,  i.  e.  ge<xr)d.mr>u;j,  chaste, 
pure,  unspotted.  It  is  generally 
pronounced  cxv/g  in  the  province 
of  Munster. 

C<V)b,  order;  also  a  manner  or 
fashion. 

Cajié,  i.  e.  coi  é  ?  who  is  he  ? 

Cd.;be,  dirt ;  also  a  blemish. 

C<x;be<xc,  polluted. 

Cix;be<iiT)<v/l,  becoming,  decent. 

C<x;b;be,  hides,  skins. 

C<x;b;ol,  a  sun-dial. 

Ca;b/ie<xb,  or  co;bfie<xB,  acquain- 
tance, friendship. 

C<x;b/ie<xb,  fellowship  in  traffic. 

C<x;b/ieamac,  conversant,  acquain- 
ted ;  also  a  companion. 

C<x;gne,  the  inflexions  of  c<xjirge<\n, 
quod  vid. 

C<xjgnear>,  a  van  to  winnow  withal. 

Ca;l,  a  condition  or  state;  also 
quality. 

C<xjl  and  c<vjt;be<xct:,  good  dispo- 
sition, the  quality  of  a  thing  or 
person;  <x  beag  cct/t,  his  good 
name  or  good  quality;  01  be<xg- 
ca;l;be<ict:a,  id. 

C<x;l  and  <x  cco/l,  behind. 

C<x;l,  a  spear,  a  javelin. 

C<v/1,  an  appearance. 

C<x;lbe,  a  mouth,  an  orifice. 

C<\jl-15e<xj\b,  a  cow-herd,  from  c<x;l, 
to  keep,  and  jrea/ib,  a  cow. 

CújIc,  a  buckler. 

Ca;lc,  chalk,  or  lime;  Lat.  calx, 
calcis,  and  Gr.  x^s,  %>*«  e.r 
quo  ccementum  fit. 
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Cajtceamajl,  chalky. 

C<i;lce<xnta,  hard. 

C<x;lc;n,  a  little  shield. 

C<xjlcjn,  a  disorder  which  affects 
the  eyes. 

C<i;le,  a  country-woman;  whence 
the  dimin.  c<x;l;n,  a  marriage- 
able girl,  a  young  woman :  it  is 
analogous  to  the  Gr.  kciXyi,  pul- 
chra,  and  the  Heb.  n^D,  sponsa, 
nurus. 

C<x;le<xc,  a  cock;  Wei.  keiliog ; 
this  Irish  word  forms  cu)l) %  in 
the  plur ;  Lat.  gallus,  and  Gr. 

C<x;te<fy~otb,  a  lethargy. 

C<x;lj,  vid*.  cealg,  a  sting. 

Coi;lge<xma;l,  pungent,  pricking. 

Ca;l;be<xct,  a  qualification ;  also  a 
quality. 

Cú;l;n,  a  girl;  vid.  c<vjle. 

C<v/U,  loss;  <x;m/-;;i  fte  c<x;ll  and 
<x;m^/i  le  pxj<x;l,  a  time  to  get, 
and  a  time  to  lose ;  ca;ll  m<x 
m<\ó)ne,  confiscation  of  goods. 

C<vjllcúl<x,  i.  e.  cajlletúmla,  fgé- 
<xl<x  c<x;ltete<xmU,  old  wives' 
tales. 

C<vjtle,  or  c<xll<i,  a  veil  or  cowl 
given  to  a  nun  or  monk ;  ex.  j:o 
bú<\)j\  COac-C<vjtle  c<x;lte  u<xf 
ce<xnn  naom  Up.)  jbe ;  Lat.  po- 
suit  Maccaleus  velum  super  ca- 
put sanctce  Brigidce. 

C<x;lleac,  an  old  woman ;  ccL/lleac 
bub,  a  nun  of  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict  and  others,  who  wore 
black  hoods  and  habits,  now 
passes  as  a  common  name  for 
nuns  of  any  order;  c<vjlte<xca 
t)ub<\  in  the  plur. 

C<\jlle<\c<\f,  dotage. 

C<v/Ue<ty-g  or  cujll;Of-g,  a  horse  or 
mare. 

C<X)lle<xro<X]nt  loss  or  damage. 

C<v/U;tm,  to  lose,  to  destroy. 

C<vjtt/m,  to  geld ;  c<x;tlte,  gelded ; 
also  ruined,  destroyed. 

Cújlltecvnac,  an  eunuch. 
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CajUtea/trKXc,  a  place  where  shrubs 

«TOW. 

C<v/lm;on,  a  helmet. 

Cajllpj,  and  ca;te<xró<vjr),  loss. 

C<vjlp;  j,  a  sort  of  bottle  or  jug. — 
F. 

C<X)lt&,  or  c<\;tlte,  lost,  ruined. 

Ca;m,  a  fault,  stain,  or  blemish  ; 
g<xr>  cajm  g<xn  loot,  without 
stain  or  blemish. 

CiVjme,  crookedness;  also  the  com- 
parat.  degree  of  c<xm,  more 
crooked. 

C<xjrt)e<xn,  reproved,  blemished. 

C<\;tT)bea??,  a  throng  or  multitude. 

C<\jr()jf,  a  shirt. 

C<x;mpea/i,  a  champion ;  Wei.  kam- 
pinr.  Armor,  kimper. 

Cajmfe,  a  shirt,  shift,  or  smock ; 
the  genitive  case  of  c<xjm;/~ ;  Lat. 
chamisia ;  Gal.  chemise. 

Cújm^eóg,  or  camog,  falsehood, 
equivocation. 

C<\jn,  chaste,  un defiled ;  as,  <\ 
COhujfie  01  00b<xt<3i;/t  c<x;i7,  i^/a- 
ria  Mater  intemerata  ;  also  de- 
vout, religious :  jiO  bj  fé  c<x;n 
n<x  cfte;b;om  ;  likewise  sincere, 
faithful  ;  fcfyr  cOr>g<v/l  cejfit- 
Í3;ie<xt:<xc  c<vjn  ;  Lat.  candidus. 

C<xjn,  dearly  beloved,  choice,  &c. 

C<\)n,  a  rent,  or  king's  tax,  or 
amercement;  gar)  ca;n,  without 
duties  ;  cuj/ij:;b  f~;ab  dv/n,  they 
will  amerce  ;  vid.  cújiúc.  It 
makes  c<xn<x  in  its  genitive  case  ; 
ex.  C;ié  cojtt  <x  c<xn<x  ba/t  cce<xb- 
<xtoi;/i  "CTba;m,  through  our  first 
parent's  violation  of  the  com- 
mandment: here  c<v/n  signifies 
a  precept  or  commandment. 

C<xjne<xi),  a  dispraising,  or  reprov- 
ing ;  Wei.  kuyn,  complaint. 

Cú;/?jrjc;m,  to  fine,  or  amerce. 

Cú;nb;  jedct,  quantity. 

Ca;/7geal,  i.  e.  cl)<xt,  a  hurdle. 

C<xjirge<\n,  a  rule,  cause,  or  reason. 

C<xj/7gean,  a  supplication  or  peti- 
tion ;  ex.  bo  ftab  l;om  c<vjngea/? 
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nac  g<\r>n  bo  bearxxm,  he  desired 
me  to  make  no  poor  or  sparing 
petition  ;  vid.  beattt  ma^/ieat. 

C<\]jrgean,  a  compact,  covenant, 
league,  or  confederacy;  ex.  bo 
/rjnrye  mé  c<vjngear>  fiém  Sfrú;- 
IjB,  pepigi  fcedus  cum  cculis 
msis. — Job. 

C<X)rrge<\r>,  in  its  inflexions  makes 
c<v/gne,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
competition  between  leat-mog 
and  leac-cú;nn. 

Cajr>;m,  to  dispraise  or  traduce; 
ex.  bo  c<\jn  <\%uf  bo  <xo;^i  ^é 
;<Xb,  he  dispraised  and  satirized 
them. 

C<x;nne<xl,  a  channel. 

Coijnneul,  a  candle,  potius  c<xjn- 
bedl;  Lat.  candela. 

Cfynfeojjx,  a  bitter  scolding  per- 
son. 

Cú;r)^eó|i<xct:,  scolding  and  curs- 
ing. 

C<xjnf],  or  c<xo;n^e,  the  face,  or 
countenance. 

C<\jnt,  speech ;  /tern  c<x;nt,  with 
my  speech ;  <xj  cajnt,  speaking 
or  talking  ;  Lat.  canto,  -are. 

C<\jnte<xc,  talkative,  prattling. 

C<x;nte5;/i,  a  babbler,  a  talkative 
person ;  c<xjnteO]j\  m<x;t;,  a  good 
speecher. 

C<x;r>  tjc,  a  song  or  canticle. 

C<x;/i,  the  gum. 

C<xj/i,  an  image. 

C<x;^ib;m,  to  shake  or  quiver. 

Ca;;ib;ie,  the  name  of  several 
princes  among  the  old  Irish,  the 
same  as  Charibert,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  kings  of  France ;  it  is 
also  the  name  of  different  terri- 
tories; as,  C<X))\bj\e  Jdfytoi,  or 
Carbury,  in  the  County  of  Meath, 
anciently  belonging  to  the  O'Ro- 
nains;  C<x;/ib/ie-<xobb<i,  in  the 
County  of  Limerick,  now  called 
Kenry,  the  original  country  of 
the  O'Donovans  andO'Cuileans. 
or  Collins ;  also  C<x;;tb;teaca,  in 
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the  west  of  the  County  of  Cork, 
first  called  Co/tca-Lu;be,  ex- 
tending from  Bandon  to  Crook- 
haven  and  to  the  river  of  Kin- 
mare,  anciently  possessed  by  the 
O'Driscols,  the  O'Baires,  O'Lea- 
rys,  O'Henagains,  O'Flains, 
O'Cowhigs,  O'Fihilla,  O'Deada, 
O'Hea,  O'Kiervic,  &c. 

CiXj/iceoic,  pleasant,  agreeable. 

C<\)j\ce<\f,  a  twist  or  turn,  as  of  a 
rope. 

Ca;/ibe,  the  plur.  of  cd/toi,  a  friend, 
a  bosom  friend ;  Gr.  icapdia,  the 
heart  or  bosom;  caj/ibe  g&Ojl, 
kindred,  relations. 

Cu^be,  cci;/ibea^,  or  ctxjpbpf, 
friendship,  amity. 

Ca;/ibe,  respite  of  time ;  30m  ca;/i- 
be  <x;/i  b;t,  without  any  delay ; 
ho  cu;/i  f  é  <vj/i  cá;/ibe,  he  pro- 
longed or  delayed. 

C<xjpbe<\f,  or  caj/tbp^,  a  gossip  ; 
caj/ibjo^-c/r/o^t,  a  sponsor  to 
one's  child  at  baptism. 

Cu;^ibe<xm<X)l,  friendly,  favourable. 

Ca;/ibjOc,  friendly;  Wei.  karedig. 

C<X)j\e<\rf)<\jn,  shoemakers. 

C<x;;i-p<J.b,  a  hart  or  stag;  Armor. 
karo. 

C-tyflZfif)  rectius  cab/i<x;je<ty~, 
Lent;  from  quadragesima. 

Ca;/ij;m,  to  forbid,  to  prohibit, 
to  abstain ;  c<vj/r/r)  jréojl  -g<xn 
tpv/U,  abstaining  from  unsalted 
meat. 

C<x;;il;m,  to  beat,  to  strike,  &c. 

C<xj/me<xc,  stony,  saxatilis ;  )<xf- 
c<\;;ie  C<x;/ine<xc,  is  translated 
in  the  Bible,  an  asprey,  com- 
monly called  the  King  Fisher. 

C<xj/ir>eac,  (Saga/it)  quasi  co/to;- 
neac,  on  ccOjiójn  hpr  u;m  <x 
cjonn,  a  priest,  thus  Clery ;  but 
the  true  origin  of  the  word  axjn- 
neac  is  from  c<x/in,  a  heap  of 
stones,  &c.  on  which  the  Druids 
or  Pagan  priests  offered  sacri- 
fices to  Belus;  whence  the  Ar- 
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morics  have  the  word  belec,  to 
signify  a  priest. 

^JWJJWj  to  amend,  to  correct. 

C<X]]\e<\)c,  or  c<x/i;ia;cc,  a  rock,  or 
bulwark;  Gr.  \a^ai,  vallum; 
in  its  oblique  cases,  yapaK<)^ 
X«p«Ki,  it  corresponds  with  the 
oblique  cases  of  this  Irish  word, 
to  wit,  c<X;i<x;ce,  or  c<X/icvjcce ; 


Wei. 


karreg,  and  Cornish  car- 


Cd/t/iajceac  and  c<x/i/i<x;cce<xm<x;l, 
rocky,  full  of  rocks ;  c<X/t/i<vjge<x- 
riia?!,   idem  :    it  is  pronounced 

C<Xj/ipte5j/i,  a  charioteer;  also  a 
victor  or  conqueror. 

C<x;/i/Y"e,  a  club. 

Caj /it,  or  co; /it,  the  bark  or  rind 
of  a  tree.  From  this  Celtic  word 
the  Latin  word  cortex  is  visibly 
derived  ;  and  charta,  paper, 
seems  to  be  more  properly  de- 
rived from  it  than  from  the  Gr. 
XalP<*>)  qvoniam  salutatrix,  or 
the  Gr.  yapacrah),  sculpo,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  allowed  that  the 
ancients  wrote  upon  the  bark 
and  rind  of  trees  before  the  in- 
vention of  parchment.  N.  B. 
the  Irish  word  c<xj/it  signifies 
paper,  or  any  piece  of  writing,  or 
a  book ;  as  the  Latin  liber,  pro- 
perly signifying  the  inward  rind 
or  bark  of  a  tree,  used  by  the 
ancients  instead  of  paper,  for  the 
same  reason  means  a  book;  and 
as  the  Gr.  /3ij3Xoc  also  signifies 
a  book,  because  the  Greeks  and 
Egyptians  anciently  wrote  upon 
the  bark  of  the  Egyptian  tree 
bibles,  or  bublos,  which  was 
otherwise  called  papyrus,  pa- 
per. 

C<vj /it,  a  charter,  deed,  bond,  or 
indenture;  pi.  c<x;/ite<xn<x ;  also 
a  card ;  pi.  cá/itcv/j,  and  plur. 
c<x/tt<xcoi,  deeds,  bonds,  or  in- 
dentures. 
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C<X)j\t,  a  rock  or  stone. 

C<\j]ite,  or  c<x;/it,  a  chariot  or 
cart. 

C<x;/i£-ce<xp,  the  nave  of  a  cart- 
wheel. 

CcjjxteÓjfi,  a  waggoner,  a  carter. 

Cújj\t)ro}  to  clear  out,  pack  off,  or 
cleanse;  rectius  c<x/ita;m. 

Cajf,  and  gen.  cajfe,  cheese ;  Lat. 
caseus. 

Ca]f,  a  regard ;  r>;  bjrjl  cá;^  <xjdm 
<xr?r),  I  do  not  regard  it;  rectius 
c<Xf ;  Gal.  cas,  eodern  sensu. 

C<xjf,  a  cause,  a  reason;  vid.  cújf, 
Lat.  causa. 

Cajf,  or  cajfe,  hatred,  dislike, 
enmity ;  Wei.  kas,  hatred. 

C&1f,  or  c<\]fe,  love,  regard,  es- 
teem. It  may  seem  extraordinary 
that  any  one  word  could  at  the 
same  time  bear  two  directly  op- 
posite significations,  such  as  this 
word  doth,  according  to  the 
Irish  verse  following  :  axjfe 
mpfcajf,  dxjfe  feapc:  bo  ;ié;/i 
77 <x  leúb<X/i  lar)-ce<X/it ;  but  there 
are  several  examples  of  the  kind 
in  different  languages,  even  in 
the  Hebrew,  wherein  ttnp  sig- 
nifies both  sacred  and  execrable, 
as  does  ayiog  in  Greek,  bx  in 
Hebrew;  Lat.  altus  signifies  ei- 
ther high  or  low,  or  height  and 
depth;  and  so  does  altitude*  in 
Latin  ;  as  the  O  altitudo  of  the 
apostle  is  the  same  as  O  profun- 
ditas.  fjK  in  Heb.  means  air, 
water,  or  fire ;  *p  in  Heb.  signi- 
fies either  convex  or  concave. 
All  ideas  as  opposite  to  each 
other  as  love  and  hatred. 

C<xjf<xn,  hoarseness. 

C<\jfcj<\rf),  curled  hair. 

C<Kjfc)<xm<xc,  that  hath  curled 
locks. 

C<\jfe,  cheese ;  Lat.  caseus. 

C<xjfé,  a  stream  of  water  or  other 
fluid ;  pi.  c<vjpbe ;  c<X]f)i>e  jco- 
la,  streams  of  blood. 
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C<\)fe,  a  wrinkle. 

C<yjfe<\l,  vid.  c<xjf)ol,  a  bulwark, 
or  wall ;  any  great  rock. 

C<vj>/*g,  or  cajfc,  Easter;  corrupte 
pro  pajfc.  Gr.  wawa,  and  Lat. 
pascha,  and  Chal.  idem  ;  a  nDD, 
Heb.  i.  e.  transiit ;  quia  an- 
gelus  JEgyptiorumprimogenitos 
occidens,  Israelitarum  domos 
sanguine  agni  conspersas  et  sig- 
natas  transivit,  illisque  peper- 
cit. 

Coj)f)ó\,  the  foundation  of  a  wall 
or  building;  also  any  stone 
building. 

C<xjf]6l,  or  Caveat,  the  town  of 
Cashel  in  the  County  of  Tippe- 
rary,  anciently  the  metropolis  of 
Munster,  being  the  regal  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  that  pro- 
vince, and  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  its  metropolitans. 

C<X)f  jol,  cjopvjl,  i.  e.  <x;l  <xn  cjOpx, 
a  toll-stone,  or  stone  whereon 
tribute  was  paid. 

Cajflean,  a  castle,  garrison,  or 
fortress :  it  seems  to  be  a  deriva- 
tive of  ca;/~eal,  or  cajfjol  ; 
quasi  axjfplún. 

C<\jfleójj\,  a  projector  or  maker  of 
castles  or  towers. 

&xjff\e<xb<\c'c,  juggling,  or  the  art 
of  legerdemain. 

C<xjff)Ol<xc'c,  a  battlement. 

C<xjt,  a  sort,  or  kind. 

C<\)t,  where  ?  whither  ?  compound- 
ed of  ca,  what,  and  <X)t,  a  place; 
c<x)t-<Xf,  whence  ? 

Cú;te,  winnowed;  tucb  c<X)te,  win- 
nowers of  corn,  &c. 

Grjteac  and  ca;teag,  a  sort  of 
basket;  also  a  mat  or  cloth  on 
which  corn  is  winnowed. 

C<\jte<xc,  chaflf,  or  the  winnowing 
of  corn. 

Cd.;te<xc,  expensive ;  bu;rie  c<vj- 
te<xc,  an  expensive,  prodigal 
person, 

C<X)te<\c<\f,  prodigality. 
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Cajteog,  butter. 

Ca;teteó;/t,  a   spendthrift,  a  la- 

visher. 
C<X)i,  chaff. 

C<X)i]m,  to  winnow ;  hoc  bo  ca;t- 
eab,  which  was  winnowed ;  ca;t- 
jre  tú  ;ab,  thou  shalt  winnow  or 
fan  them. 

C<\)tjro,  to  consume  or  wear  out,  to 
eat ;  bo  c<xjtfé  <x  Ion,  he  consum- 
ed his  store ;  also  to  fling  or  cast. 

C<vjtpb,  it  becomes,  it  behoves; 
an  impersonal  verb ;  <\n  cca;tj:e 
mé,  must  I  ? 

C<xjt;ocb  <vjm/-;/ie,  a  pastime; 
cajéeúm  <x;mp^e,  idem. 

Cájtleac,  chaff,  husks,  &c. 

C<xjtf\éjm,  sway  in  fight,  triumph ; 
vid.  ;té;m. 

Cajtfiéjmecic  and  cajt-jtéjmearó- 
<x;l,  triumphant,  victorious. 

C<xjtr^é;m;ú  j<xb,  to  triumph,  exult, 
&c. 

C<\jtjn,  shag,  villus.  —  PL 

C<xjt;t  and  c<X;tt<vjt,  a  bodkin. 

C<vjrte,  how?  after  what  manner  ? 

C<il,  caleworts  or  cabbage,  cales. 

C<xl,  sleep  or  slumbering. 

C<\1,  to  keep  safe,  to  preserve,  sur- 
round, or  comprehend ;  Heb.  bj, 
complexus  est. 

&\{<x,  hard;  also  frugal,  thrifty; 
Wei.  haled,  and  Arm.  kalet,  Gr. 

C<\1<\,  a  ferry,  a  harbour,  port,  or 
haven  ;  Lat.  cola  and  cole,  hence 
Caletum,  Calais ;  Burdi-cala,  or 
Burdigalla,  Bourdeaux  ;  vid. 
cale;t. 

C<xl<xpm,  a  couch,  a  bed-place. 

CcXajfce,  a  college. 

C<xla;c,  vid.  ecX<x,  a  ferry,  harbour, 
or  passage  ;  Lat.  cala. 

Calxvjm,  to  sleep ;  vid.  col<vjm, 
quod  rectius  est. 

Cixlb,  the  head;  ex.  bo  calb  /ie 
clo;c  c/m)be<xl<x,  your  head  up- 
on a  hard  stone ;  Lat.  calvaria* 

C<xV5,  hardness,  &c. 
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Calb,  bald,  bald-pated;  Lat.  cal- 
vus,  Chald.  r^p,  decor t't care, 
and  Heb.  bbp,  tersus,  politus. — 
Vid.  Ezech.  c.  1.  v.  7. 
C<xlb<xc,  a  proper  name  of  man,  de- 
rived from  c<xlb,  bald. 
Cdlbdct,    a    baldness,    or    bare- 

headedness;  Lat.  calvities. 
C<\V5t<\f,  Lat.  cothurnus,  a  bus- 
kin. 
C<xlc,  or  c<vjtc,  chalk  or  lime ;  Lat. 

calx,  calcis  ;  and  the  Irish  cdtjlc 

makes  c<x;tce  in  its  genitive. 
Calcúb  and  c<\lc<\;  j;m,  to  harden, 

to  grow  hard;  bo   catcujg  fé 

n<x  c;or>,  he  fastened  or  hardened 

in  his  guilt. 
C<xW;jt:e,  hardened,  obdurate. 
C<xtcú  j<xb,  obduracy,  obstinacy. 
C<xlejt,   a  ferry;  hence  Caletum, 

Calais ;    also  a  harbour,  port  ; 

vid.  c<\l<\. 
C<xtg,  a  sword;  rectius  cotg. 
Calg,  a  prick  or  sting. 
C<ilg<xc,   sharp-pointed,    prickly  ; 

also  angry,  peevish ;  the  same  as 

cotg<xc. 
C<\l-£<\ojf,  cheat;  caljaoj^eac,  a 

cheater. 
C<xll<x,  a  veil,  or  hood. 
C<xll<xc,  i.  e.  £e<\fc<\f\-luc,  a  bat ; 

Lat.  glis,  also  a  boar. 
Colla;be,  a  partner. 
C<xll<xjn,   a  town   and  territory  in 

the  County  of  Kilkenny,  which 

anciently  belonged  to  the  O'Glo- 

hernys,  and  a  tribe  of  the  Cea- 

lys. 
C<xll<xjn,  the  calends,  or  first  day  of 

a  month;  C<xll<xjn  Oélte;ne,  the 

Calends  of  May. 
C<xlla;/ie,  i.  e.  bollf<\jp.e,  or  jrea/i 

3<X/ima,  a  crier;  Wei.  calur,  is 

one  that  cries ;  Gr.  /caAsw,  voco; 

call  in  English  is  of  the  same 

origin. 
C<xtteoifie<\ct;,  a  constant  calling. 
C<xll<xn,  prating,  babbling. 
C<xll<xn,   the   highest  mountain  of 
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Clare,  belonging  anciently  to 
the  district  of  1X0  jb  Cco/tamaje, 
which  was  the  patrimony  of  the 
O'Hehirs. 

Callanac,  clamorous,  noisy. 

Callc>;b,  a  wrangling  noise,  an  out- 
cry, 

Calma,  brave,  valiant;  jrea/t  calma, 
a  brave  man. 

Calm  act  and  calma^,  courage, 
bravery. 

Cam,  a  duel  or  combat. 

Cam,  crooked;  Gr.  kcuitttw,  in- 
curvo  ;  in  barbarous  Lat.  camus, 
a,  urn. 

Cam,  deceit^  injustice;  ]:ea/i  gan 
cam,  a  just  man,  a  plain  dealer. 

Camab,  io  crooken,  make  crooked; 
Gr.  KctfiTTTw,  incurvo,flecto. 

Camajtte,  rubbed,  from  cuma;tt, 
vid. 

Cam  co^ac,  bow-legged ;  Wei.  kam- 
goes,  bandy-legged. 

Caméb,  how  much  ?  how  many  ? 

Camac,  power. 

Carnal  and  cama)l,  a  camel ;  Heb. 
bftl,  the  Irish  word  gam  at,  a  fool, 
a  stupid  person,  is  exactly  like 
this  Heb.  ^DJJ  ill  sound,  letters, 
and  almost  in  meaning,  because 
the  camel  is  known  to  be  the 
most  stupid  of  beasts. 

Camao;ji,  the  first  light  or  appear- 
ance of  day  ;  and  is  compounded 
of  caom,  beautiful,  and  ojfi,  the 
east ;  t  Lat.  oriens. 

Camna/be,  a  building,  or  edifice. 

Camto;/vgneac,  bow-legged. 

Cam-muga/tlac,  club-footed. 

Cammtr/n,  the  bird  wry-peck. 

Camog,  a  bay,  a  turn  or  winding ; 
Lat.  sinus;  also  a  comma  in 
writing. 

Camógaé,  crooked,  curled,  wind- 
ing ;  also  quibbling ;  also  mean- 
dering as  a  river ;  jrea^t  camo- 
gac,  a  sophister  or  quibbler. 

Camójg,  the  temples  of  the  head. 

Campa,  a  camp,  or  encampment. 
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Cam/ta,  a  draught. — Matt.  1.5.  17. 

Can,  whilst  that,  when  ;  Lat.  quan- 
do,  Sec. 

Can,  what  place  ?  can  <\f,  from 
what  place  ? 

Can,  pro  gan,  without ;  can  cjal, 
senseless,  without  reason;  Lat. 
sine. 

Can,  a  lake. 

Can,  i.  e.  tea^tra/t,  bad  butter. 

Can  a,  a  whelp  or  puppy ;  Lat.  ca- 
ms. 

Can  a,  a  moth. 

Canac,  standing  water. 

Ci\n<\c,  tribute;  and  cana,  the 
same,  is  like  the  Heb.  ttf  3D,  col- 
legit,  congregavit. 

Canac,  cotton,  bombast. 

Canaiy  and  cana;m,  to  sing;  ex. 
bo  can  f&,  he  sung ;  Lat.  cano. 

Canajb,  hemp ;  Gr.  and  Lat.  kcl- 
vafiog. 

Cana;  je,  dirt,  filth,  &c. 

Canba^,  canvas. 

Canmújn,  pronunciation,  accent  ; 
also  an  epithet. 

Canmi/jn,  a  dialect. 

Canna,  moths;  otherwise  called 
eú  j:;onna. 

Can5;n,  a  rule  or  canon ;  Gr.  kci- 
vwv,  regula  ;  canun,  idem. 

Can  n  pan,  to  mutter  or  grumble  :  it 
is  of  the  same  force  with  the 
French  word  bonder. 

Canta,  a  lake,  or  puddle. 

Canto/  jéa/i,  an  accent. — PI. 

Cantcvjl,  auction,  or  a  cant. 

Canta;  fieact,  a  singing  by  note, 
or  in  chorus ;  Lat.  cantare. 

Cantala;m,  to  sell  by  auction. 

Cantac,  dirty,  filthy. 

Canta5;/i,  a  press ;  cantaó;/i  fjc- 
na,  a  wine-press. 

Cante,  as  cjxann  cante,  the  quince- 
tree  ;  úbel  cante,  the  fruit  there- 
of. 

Cant;c,  a  song,  or  canticle. 

Canujx,  and  caona/i.  cotton- 

Caob,  a  clod. 
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Ci\úb<\n,  a  prison. 

Caob,  a  bough,  a  branch. 

C<xoc,  blind ;  Latere  us;  vid.caec. 

Caoca  and  c<xoc<x;m,  to  blind,  also 
to  blast;  ex.  co/iab  n<x  fjne- 
<\mn<\  <X/i  na  ccaoca,  the  fruit  of 
the  vineyard  blasted. 

Caocjóf,  or  caojejipf,  a  fort- 
night, or  fourteenth  night. 

Cúobe,  how  ? 

C<xobam,  to  come. 

Caoga,  or  caógab,  fifty ;  ex.  cú;g 
be;c  t/t)  caogab  c/?;oct,  an 
hundred  and  fifty  foot  soldiers. 

C<xoj,  a  visitation,  a  visit. 

C<xoj,  lamentation,  mourning. 

C<xo;ce,  blindness. 

Cdójm,  to  lament,  to  grieve,  or 
mourn :  commonly  written  cao;- 
b;m;  bo  c<xd)  m;^e  50  mó/t,  I 
lamented  grievously. 

Caojl,  from  caol,  small. 

C<XQjl,  the  waist ;  ú  tt;mpc;ol  <\ 
c<xó;[,  about  his  loins. 

C<i5;le,  smallness. 

Caojlle,  land. 

Caó;m,  gentle,  mild,  clean;  from 
cúózT)  :  hence  the  family-name 
O'Caojm,     or    the    O'Keeffes ; 

_  "VVel.  /t^  is  dear  or  well-beloved. 

Ca5jmeac<x^,  society. 

Ca5;m-^;a;t:,  a  buckler,  a  shield; 
also  a  scutcheon,  scutum. 

C<i6;mre<xc,  strange ;  also  a  stran- 
ger . 

Caó^mteaca^,  strangeness. 

Caójmteact,  a  county. 

CiXQjmjn,  the  murrain,  a  noxious 
distemper  of  the  same  nature 
among  cattle,  especially  kine  and 
oxen,  with  the  plague  among 
men. 

C<xo;r>,  gentle,  mild,  sweet-tem- 
pered. 

C<xó;ne,  the  Irish  lamentation  or 
cry  for  the  dead,  according  to 
certain  loud  and  mournful  notes 
and  verses,  wherein  the  pedi- 
gree, land  property,  s;enerositv, 
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and  good  actions  of  the  deceased 
person  and  his  ancestors  are  di- 
ligently and  harmoniously  re- 
counted, in  order  to  excite  pity 
and  compassion  in  the  hearers, 
and  to  make  them  sensible  of 
their  great  loss  in  the  death  of 
the  person  whom  they  lament. 
Note,  this  Irish  word,  written  by 
our  late  grammarians  c<xo;r>e, 
but  anciently  and  properly  c;r>e, 
is  almost  equal  in  letters  and 
pronounciation  to  the  Hebrew 
word  nypi  which  signifies  lamen- 
mentation,  or  crying,  with  clap- 
ping of  hands,  lamentatio, plane - 
tus,  ploratus  ;  vid.  2  Sam.  1.  v. 
17.,  and  in  its  pi.  E2Wp,  lamen- 
tationes,  vid.  Ez.  2.  10;  Wei. 
kuyn  is  a  complaint. 

C<xo;j n te<xc,  stubbles,  or  stalks  of 
corn  left  in  the  field  by  the  reap- 
er; vid.  caoj/ile. 

C<xo;n;m,  potius  c;n;m,  to  lament 
with  clapping  of  hands  and  other 
formalities ;  bo  cao;/?,  or  cjny) 
<x  V<\f,  she  lamented  his  death  ; 
Heb.  |ip,  lamentatus  est. — Vid. 
Henricus  Opitius's  Lexicon ; 
bo  cjn,  lamentatus  est. 

C<x5;n-bút:/i<xct:,  devotion;  cúOn- 
butfKXct,  id. 

C<\c*iin-r)<\f£<\j\,  a  garrison. 

Caoj/t-r/rmt;  je,  a  thunderbolt  ; 
from  c<xoj\  and  trjnntjje,  fiery, 
blazing. 

C<\5j]i-be<X]\t<xc,  bearing  berries. 

C<x6)j\<x,  a  sheep. 

Cd.o;/ie,  sheep;  also  a  sheep;  and 
more  properly  written  c;/ie,  has 
a  natural  affinity  with  the  Greek 
verb  K£ipw,  to  shear  sheep,  &c. 

C<x6;/ile,  a  club,  also  a  reed;  dim. 
axojpljn,  qucere  an  hinc  c<xojj\- 
leac,  rather  than  c<\o;nle<xc 
stubbles  or  stalks  of  corn  left  in 
the  field  by  the  reaper. 

C<xó)f,  a  furrow. 

C<\ojf,  sometimes  written  for  céjf, 
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a  young  pig  ;  vid.  céjf. 

C<xol,  slender,  small. 

C<\ol,  a  calling. 

Caolam,  to  lessen,  to  make  slen- 
der. 

C<\ol<xjn,  the  small  guts;  Gr.  yp- 
\ag,  signifies  the  bowels  or  inte- 
rior parts  of  either  man  or  beast. 

C<\o{--got<xc,  shrill. 

Cadl-maop.,  an  apparitor. 

C<\dm,  gentle,  mild,  handsome. 

C<x5m,  little,  small. 

C<x5rrxx,  skill,  knowledge ;  also  no- 
bility; ex.  a  caoma  a;te  cla^/i 
cújnn,  all  ye  nobles  of  Leath- 
Cuin. 

Cú5irm;m,  to  keep  or  preserve ; 
also  to  spare ;  axoroajn  fjnn  <x 
Vhj&fwa,  protect  us,  O  Lord; 
njójx  caómu;n  <\  mjlleab,  he 
spared  not  their  destruction ; 
vid.  caorórxv/m. 

C<xórh<xn,  the  diminut.  of  c<x5m  ;  it 
is  the  proper  name  of  many  great 
men  amongst  the  old  Irish,  par- 
ticularly of  one  ef  the  princes  of 
Leinster,  from  whom  are  de- 
scended the  O'Cavanachs. 

CúOmba,  poetry,  versification. 

C<xórr)-lo)fe,  i.  e.  caówl&jfjfi,  a 
moderate  fire,  or  small  blaze. 

Caomrxx,  a  friend. 

C<\on)ri<\,  protection,  defence. 

C<xóihn<xc<\,  to  be  able ;  t:<x;fl;g 
fOjllfe  m6;i  arm,  50  na  caóm- 
Daca/i  necxc  <x  jreacab,  L.  B. 
there  appeared  such  a  blaze  of 
light  that  the  earth  was  not  able 
to  bear  it  long,  and  that  no 
body's  eyes  could  bear  to  look 
at  it. 

CiXórnrHXjn),  to  keep,  defend,  pro- 
tect, or  maintain ;  also  to  spare ; 
bo  caomnab  beagan,  a  few  were 
saved  or  spared.  Note  that  this 
verb  c<x6mna;m,  and  the  above 
c<x5m<\;n),  are  one  and  the  same 
verb,  being  distinguished  only 
by  one  letter,  and  always  bear- 


ing the^  same  different  senses. 

C<xomr>a;be,  a  companion,  a  bed- 
fellow. 

Cúómttt,  society,  or  association. 

C<xomt:<xc,  an  associate,  comrade. 

Cixom-teacc,  i.  e.  co;mbe<\ct,  a 
company;  hence  beancaojmbe- 
act<x,  a  waiting-maid,  or  woman 
companion. 

C<xóro-n<Xf^<X]\,  defence. 

C<xóm-^<xjbéo;/i,  a  rehearser. 

Gx6n<x;m,  to  resemble. 

Caonajro,  to  hide  or  conceal. 

C<\5r?-bu)be,  gratitude. 

C<\6n -but/tact:, devotion;  also  fide- 
lity. 

C<xdn<xc,  moss. 

C<xont<x,  private,  hid,  secret. 

C<\ój\,  a  sheep ;  pi.  c<\5j/te ;  Gr. 
Kpiog,  aries. 

Cú0/1,  a  berry;  also  a  cluster  of 
grapes  or  other  fruit ;  tug<\ba/t 
<x  tt/rjop<vjll  c<xo;i<x  <vpu;  je  ú<x- 
t<x,  their  bunches  bore  ripe  ber- 
ries.— Gen.  40.  v.  10. 

C<\0/i<x,  uvce,  vel  botri,  the  grains 
of  raisins  whilst  on  the  vine  or 
bunch,  clusters,  &c. 

Cúó/1,  a  flash  of  light,  or  flame; 
Cíxó/i  tjntr;  je,  a  thunderbolt. 

C<xó;t-lúr),  a  sheep-fold ;  Brit,  cor- 
lan,  ovile. 

C<X0]\i<xjn, the  quicken-tree;  cuajl- 
le  cúo )\é<\jn,  stakes  of  quick 
beam;  S.  Wei.  herein;  hence 
hpuj  je<xn  c<xO/itr<x;r>,  an  enchant- 
ed castle  built  all  with  quick- 
beam. — Vid.  Memoire  de  M.  de 
C.  Journal  des  Sava?is,  1764. 

C<xot;iuab,  mildew. 

C<\-p,  a  cart 

C<\p<\  and  ax-pan,  a  cup. 

C<xp<xll,  a  horse ;  Gr.  Kaj3a\\i]g, 
and  Lat.  coballus.  In  some 
parts  of  Ireland  capall  is  used 
to  signify  also  a  mare ;  Wei. 
kephyl;  dimin.  c<\pu;ll;r>. 

C<xp<xm,  to  renounce,  disown. 

C<x/1,  brittle,  smart. 
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Cap,  care. 

C<\fi<x,  a  leg,  a  haunch ;  ca/ta 
rou;ce,  a  gammon  of  bacon. 

Cd/t<x,  a  friend,  or  dear  person  ; 
Lat.  char  us,  and  Gr.  xaPLeLc> 
gratiosus  ;  plur.  caj/ibe ;  as, 
c<x;/ibe  bjonjmalo,  near  or  trusty 
friends;  c<X/iab  and  c<vj/i;b  has 
the  same  signification;  vid.  c<x; ji- 
be.    In  the  Welsh  it  is  kar. 

Cd/KXbac,  well-befriended,  power- 
ful in  friends  and  allies. 

Cfyiubajm,  to  befriend. 

C<\]\<\b<\f,  alliance,  friendship. 

C<\/i<x;b,  or  c<v/iOLb,  a  friend ;  vid. 
c<x/ta. 

C<\j\<\)te<\ct,  a  debate,  or  dispute, 
a  struggling. 

C<X]\<\j%e<Xf,  Lent;  Lat.  quadra- 
gesima;  Wei.  grauis. 

C<Xf\<xjro,  to  love,  to  affect;  c<xj\, 
love  thou;  bo  c<xp.<\f,  I  have 
loved :  in  the  Wei.  kerais,  I 
have  loved ;  kar  a  and  kar,  love 
thou. 

CfXji<X]fce,  baggage,  carriage. 

C<Xj\<xn,  the  crown  of  the  head. 

C<xj\b,  a  basket ;  Germ,  horb,  and 
Belg.  korf. 

C<Kj\h,  a  chariot,  or  litter. 

Cttybab,  a  coach,  waggon,  chariot, 
or  bier  ;  hence  c<X/ib<xb5;/t,  a 
coachman ;  also  a  coachmaker ; 
Wei.  kerbyd. 

Ca^ibab,  the  jaw;  j:)<xcl<x  ca/ib<vjb, 
the  cheek-teeth.  Query  if  it  be 
not  rather  CíX/tbúl. 

C<Xj\b<xl,  the  palate  of  the  mouth ; 
<x  ltt/i  <x  ca/ibajl,  or  c<X/i<xba;l,  in 
the  midst  of  his  palate. 

C<Xf\h,  a  ship. 

Caliban  ac,  the  master  of  a  ship,  a 
captain  of  a  ship. 

Ca/t-bobajj,  clowns. 

Cú/ibú^,  intemperance,  extravagant 
feasting,  &c. ;  ex.  b;ú %<x  gaca 
cé;(rtbe  ún  c<X/tbcty~,  intemperance 
is  the  worst  of  all  bad  habits. 
This  word  is  of  the  same  root 
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with  the  Irish  Cfuxof. 

C<X]\c<Xj\  and  c<x/icúj/i,  a  prison,  a 
gaol ;  Lat.  career. 

C<X/ic<x/i,  a  coffer ;  Lat.  area. 

Ca/iba,  or  ca;/tb;o^  c^xjofc,  a  gos- 
sip. 

dxj\h<x)f,  to  set  or  lay. 

C<Xf\tym,  to  send. 

CxX/tlam,  excellent. 

Gx/ttrxxn,.  the  ancient  name  of  Wex- 
ford, now  called  in  Irish  loc- 
■^újxnxxn. 

C<X;t-mO£al,  a  carbuncle. 

C<X/tn,  a  province. 

C<xp.n,  a  heap  or  pile  of  stones, 
wood,  or  any  other  thing  ;  ca/m 
<x6;l;g,  a  dunghill,  and  com- 
monly called  ccL/iflOiójte;  c<\jw- 
<i;l,  a  heap  of  stones  ;  ca/in-a;l 
cajnn,  i.  e.  c<x/m-cloc  cu-jnn. 
It  is  remarkable  that  on  the 
summits  of  most  of  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  Ireland,  the  earns 
or  piles  of  stones  on  which  the 
Druids  offered  their  sacrifices 
are  still  to  bo  seen,  even  at  a 
considerable  distance.  It  was  on 
those  earns  the  Druids  lighted 
their  solemn  fires  in  honour  of 
Belus,  on  May-day,  which  we 
still  call  la  Oejl-tejne,  as  above 
remarked. 

Ci\p.n<\,  flesh ;  Lat.  carnis,  cami, 
of  caro. 

C<X/irxxc,  a  heathenish  priest:  so 
called  from  the  earns  or  stone- 
piles  on  which  they  offered  sa- 
crifices, 

Coi/inab,  riddance. 

Gx/irKV/m,  to  pile,  or  heap  up; 
hence  the  participle  ca/mta, 
heaped  up,  or  piled. 

C<\fW<\n ,  dimin.  of  c<X/m,  a  heap. 

Cúfi/t  and  c<Xji/i<x,  a  cart,  or  drag ; 
Gr.  tcapp(Dv3  and  Lat.  carriim. 

C<X]\p.,  a  spear. 

C<Xji]\a  and  c<x/t/KV/be,  the  scald, 
or  scald  head,  a  scabby  distem- 
per that  settles  in  the  skin  of  the 
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head,  is  exceeding  sore,  and  hard 
to  cure ;  Gr.  tcaow,  fut.  2  of  ku- 
()w,  scindo,  and  Chald.  ^  T\~ip, 
rpgrotum  esse  ;  as  co.jtjia;be  tr/- 
/tim,  is  a  drv  scald. — Lev.  13. 
30. 

Carina,  bran. 

C<x/i;t<xc,  stony  or  rocky. 

Canfiajg,  a  great  stone  pitched  on 
the  end;  Wei.  karreg. 

CiX]\j\<xn,  a  weed. 

C<X]\]\\xn,  a  reaping-hook. 

C<X]\fu j<xb,  punishment. 

Ca/ttr,  or  co/it,  the  bark  or  rind  of 
a  tree;  Lat.  cortex ;  vid.  c<x;jtt; 
and  co^t,  idem. 

C<X/tt;<xc,  made  of  bark. 

Ca/itac,  a  cart-load. 

Ca/itaca,  deeds,  charters. 

Ca/ttanac,  charitable. 

Cajttanact,  charity,  brotherly  love. 

C<X]\tojt,  devout. 

C&f}  money,  or  cash. 

C<Xf,  fear ;  also  a  case,  accident. 

C<Xf,  the  hair  of  the  head. 

C<Xf,  wreathed  or  listed. 

Ca^,  gciji  coi^  jré  <v/fi,  that  he  met 
him ;  bo  c<Xf  fé}  he  went  back. 

C<\jr,  passionate,  in  haste ;  <\  rrg<XJf, 
rmmediately. 

Ci\yc.c,  an  ascent. 

Ca^aebac.  a  coughing. 

C<x^<xcba)  je,  the  herb  colt's-foot. 

dxfiXc'óc.f,  a  cough. 

C<Xf<xb  and  ca^<x;m,  to  bend,  wind, 
twist. 

C<\f<\i>,  a  bending,  winding,  twist- 
ing, spinning,  &c. ;  also  a  wrin- 
kle ;  gan  ccvrab  ;r>  éctxxn,  with- 
out a  m  wrinkle  in  his  face ;  g<xn 
c&f<\i>  b;onp};be  Jo/taa;b,  with- 
out returning  to  Herod. 

C<\f<\ft,  a  cause  or  action,  a  pro- 
cess. 

C<Xf<xjn.  paths. 

Ctty-a;/t,a  kind  of  glimmering  light 
or  brightness  issuing  from  cer- 
tain pieces  of  old  rotten  timber 
when  carried  to  a  dark  place : 
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it    is    commonly   called    trejne 

jealo/n. 
C<Xf<\j]\,    a   thorn    or    prickle,   a 

clasp. 
C<Xf<\jp.,  a  shower ;    Wal.    keser, 

hail. 
C<\f<xro,  to  wind  or  turn ;  vid.  c<\- 

r<xi>. 

C<\y<\m,  to  scorn,  to  slight,  or  dis- 
dain. 

C<Xf<xn,  a  path ;  also  a  thorn. 

C<Xf<X]\  and  c<Xf<xp.<xc,  slaughter, 
havoc,  carnage  :  has  a  close  affi- 
nity with  the  Heb.  T^p,  caro, 
flesh. — Vid.  Opi  tins' s  Lexic. 

C<ty-ao;b,  a  complaint,  accusation, 
a  smart  or  severe  remonstrance. 

C<X/^<xo;b;m,  to  complain;  <xg  c<x- 
f<xop  Ijom,  remonstrating  to  me. 

C<Xf<\]\,  a  path. 

C<Xf<\j\miXn<xc,  free. 

Ca^a/inac,  lightning,  a  flame  or 
flash  of  fire. 

CiXfb<kjj\rie<xc,  a  kind  of  small  shell- 
fish called  periwinkle,  otherwise 
called  bojuneac. 

C<XfC<xn.  a  drinking-cup. 

C<Xfb<x  and  c<\ft<x,  wrapped ;  also 
twisted,  braided. 

Ca^blao;,  curl-haired. 

C<\fl<y  and  axflo,  frizzled  wool. 

C<Xfl<xc,  children. 

C<\fj\<\c,  havoc  ;  vid.  C0f& 

C<Xff<xl,  a  storm. 

C<\]Tc,  chaste,  undefiled. —  Old  Par. 
Lat.  castas. 

C<Xfte<\j\\5<xn,  or  c<i;^ea?tbar>,  suc- 
cory; Lat.  siehorium;  c<x^rea;t- 
fcár?  T)<x  mac,  dandelion;  Lat. 
taraxacum. 

C<xfcQ]\.  a  cm-led  lock. 

C<Xf-új\l<x.  a  curled  lock. 

Cat,  jjro  cab,  what ?.  an  interroga- 
tive. 

Cat,  a  cat ;  Gr.  Vulg.  tcartc,  ya- 
rog,  Kara  ;  Lat.  catus ;  It.  and 
Hisp.  gato;  Fr.  chat;  Bel.  kat- 
te;  Russ.  £o?e;  Arm.  has;  Wei. 
and  Cor.  Av?tf?  ;  and  in  the  Tur- 
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kish  language,  keti. 

Catajb,  generosity. 

Gxtajjjm,  to  honour,  revere,  or 
reverence. 

Cat,  a  fight,  pitched  battle ;  also 
an  Irish  battalion  or  regiment 
consisting  of  three  thousand  men ; 
hence  the  Lat.  caterva ;  Wei. 
kad. 

Catai>  and  cat  art),  to  winnow  ;  <ng 
catab,  winnowing ;  vid.  cap. 

Caia^ai,  or  catújúb,  tempta- 
tion. 

Caiajb,  to^  wear;  ex.  c<xtr<vjb  na 
bujj~ge<\i)<\  na  cloc<x,  the  waters 
wear  out  the  stones ;  vid.  cay 
fceab. 

Caiaj j;m,  to  battle,  to  fight;  also 
to  prove  or  try. 

Catajji,  pronounced  Cabjj\,  a  town 
or  city ;  plur.  catjxaca,  and  in 
its  inflections  catjiaj-g  ;  Brit. 
kaer;  Scythice,  car;  Antiq. 
Saxon,  caerten;  Goth,  gards  ; 
Cantab,  caria;  Bret,  ker  ;  Heb. 
mp  ;  Phcen.  and  Pun.  kartha  ; 
Chaldaice,  kartha  ;  and  Syriace, 
karitita ;  Graece  xa9asc'  N.  B. 
Malec-karthus,  or  Mel-karthus, 
i.  e.  king  of  the  city,  was  an  ap- 
pellative of  the  Phoenician  Her- 
cules, said  to  be  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Tyre. 

Catajf,  a  guard,  or  sentinel ;  ex. 
p.b~  b;  b6;/yeo/ie<xct;  bub-/i0j/- 
■an  ]\o-caiajf}  their  watch-guards 
or  sentinels  guarded  the  passes 
of  the  gloomy  wood ;  vid.  coijt:- 
p-Sjm  to;/ibe<xlb<v/cc. 

C<xtr<vj^eac,  brave,  stout,  clever ; 
j:ea/i  catajfeac,  a  brave  able 
man. 

Caiaro,  to  winnow ;  vid.  caji. 

Cataojp,  a  chair;  caiaojp  eaf- 
pujc,  a  bishop's  see;  Lat.  ca- 
thedra. 

Cata^a  and  caiapiac,  a  citizen ; 
pi.  cdt<x/ib(x;  g  ;  bo  cúaba/i  ca- 
tra/tMj  j  an  bújle  ;  ccómo/mle, 
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consilium  iniverunt  cives. — An- 
tiq. Membran. 

Cai-bapp,  a  helmet. 

Cat-bappan,  a  commander  or  offi- 
cer in  an  army;  ex.  ;b;/i  cnjoct 
a%uf  cat-bappún,  both  soldiers 
and  officers. 

Cat-j:)ji,  warriors. 

Caipb,  vid,  cajtyrji),  ye  must ; 
e<v/tj:e  mé,  I  must. 

Cai-labajp,  or  cat-lab  pa,  a  mili- 
tary speech,  or  harangue  of  a 
general  to  his  army  before  a 
battle. 

C<xt-mjle<xb,  colonels  or  officers  of 
distinction. 

C<xtol;ce,  Catholic;  an  cpabab 
Catojljce,    the   Catholic    reli- 

Cajtpaj gtéojft,  a  citizen. 

Caiu^aiy,  fighting,  rebelling,  also 
temptation;  bo  c<xtu;j  fé,  he 
fought  or  rebelled ;  faúj\  f)n  o 
caia g<xb,  deliver  us  from  temp- 
tation. 

Cé,  the  earth ;  Gr.  yr\ ;  hence  geo- 
metria. 

Ce,  night. 

Cé,  a  spouse, 

Ce<xc,  each,  every :  in  old  parch- 
ments written  for  g<xc,  qd.  vid. 

Ceacajn-g  and  bo-cjr) g,  or  bocejm- 
nj  j,  hard  to  march  or  travel  in, 
inaccessible. 

Ge<xc<vj/i,  dirth,  filth;  also  penury. 

Ceacapba,  or  ceacotfiMc,  dirty, 
stingy,  penurious. 

Ce<\c<\fib<xct:,  penury,  misery,  stin- 
giness. 

Ceacba/i,  each,  any,  either ;  ceac- 
b<i/i  bjob,  any  of  them ;  vid. 
ceactap.. 

Ce<xcl<vjm,  to  dig  ;  /10  ceaclabap., 
they  dug. 

Ceacl<xb  and  ceact<vjm,  to  hackle, 
destroy,  violate. 

Ceacojp,  a  wetting,  or  moistening. 

Ce<xct,  a  lesson ;  rectius  ieact ; 
Lat.  lectio;  hence  ojcleact,  a 
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lesson. 

Ceact,  power. 

Céactra,  a  plough,  a  ploughshare; 
hence  camcéacta,  the  seven  stars 
that  roll  about  the  pole  :  so 
called  in  Irish  because  they  lie 
in  a  position  which  resembles  a 
ploughshare. 

Ceacta/i,  either,  any,  each;  also 
of  two  ;  Lat.  uter,  utervis. 

Ceab,  leave,  permission,  license. 

Cé<\b,  an  hundred :  anciently  writ- 
ten céat,  and  pronounced  ecéat; 
or  acéab  ;  Gr.  ekcitoi/,  centum. 

Céoib,  the  first. 

Ceabac,  cloth. 

Ceabac,  talkative. 

Ceúba;  j,  a  sitting  or  session. 

Ceaba;  j;m,  to  permit,  or  give  con- 
sent ;  also  to  dismiss  or  dis- 
charge. 

Ceabal,  a  narrative  or  story;  N. 
Wei.  chuedel. 

Ceabal,  malicious  invention;  de- 
traction, deceit;  gan  cam  gar? 
ceabal,  without  injustice  or  de- 
ceit; also  a  conflict,  battle,  or 
duel. 

Ceabama^,  in  the  first  place,  first 
of  all;  imprimis. 

Ceab-ao;r>, Wednesday:  a  corrup- 
tion of  0)<x~3ueben  ;  vid.  b;<x ; 
Ceab-ao;r?  a  Lua;t/ie,  Ash- 
Wednesday. 

Céabpab,  an  opinion,  thought,  or 
conjecture. 

Ceabjrab  C0fip0/tb<\,  the  senses. 

Ceabjra;  gea^,  beastliness,  sensua- 
lity. 

Ceabal,  blistered,  full  of  sores. 

Ceabla;m,  to  blister. 

Cea-bjtújbeact,  geomancy,  a  sort 
of  divination  by  means  of  small 
points  made  on  paper  at  ran- 
dom, and  by  considering  the  va- 
rious figures  which  lines  drawn 
from  these  points  represent,  a 
ridiculous  judgment  is  formed, 
and  the  future  success  of  an  ac- 
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tion  is  declared. 
Ceabmx,  sameness,  identity;  <x^uf 
céabna,  and^  in  like  manner; 
ma/i  <xn  ccéabna,  also,  likewise. 
Ceab-rKibba/i,  an  element ;  so  call- 
ed from  its  being  the  first  or 
primary  ingredient  in  corporeal 
beings. 

Ceab-tomajlt,  a  breakfast. 

Céab-tu;pneab,  the  firstling. 

Céab-túf,   an  element,   a  begin- 
ning. 

Cé<xb-ú<x;^t,  at  first,  the  first  time. 

Ceabú  jab,  a  permission. 

Ceabijjtreac,  allowable,  lawful. 

Ce<xt,  use ;  also  forgetfulness ;  t<\/t 
ceal,  out  of  mind. 

Ceal,  concealing;  Lat.  celo;  vid. 
ce;l  and  ce;lt  infra. 

Ceal,  heaven;  Lat.  caelum;  Gall. 
del. 

Ceal,  death. 

Ceal-a;/im,  a  hiding-place,  a  place 
of  refuge. 

Cealam,  to  eat. 

Ceal-p/at,  a  private  grudge  or 
pique. 

Cealg,  treachery,  conspiracy;  a 
cce;lg,  in  insidiis,  in  ambush. 

Cealg,  a  sting  or  prickle;  aliter 
bealj. 

Cealg,  deceit,  malice,  spite. 

Cealgac,  malicious,  spiteful. 

Cealgajbe,  more  spiteful,  more 
crafty. 

Cealja;m,  to  lie  in  ambush,  to  en- 
snare; ma  cealgan  bajne,  if  a 
man  ensnare ;  also  to  sting ;  bo 
cealgab  /vj/~  an  mac-caom,  the 
youth  was  stung  by  it;  also  to 
allure,  entice,  spur  on,  or  pro- 
voke to  do  a  thing ;  also  to  se- 
duce or  turn  a  subject  from  his 
duty  to  his  prince  by  bribery  or 
promises  of  great  consequence ; 
vid.  Ca;t/ié;m  Cbo;/tbeal;  /to 
cealj  fh  O'Concúbaj/t  <x^uf 
O'Loclajnn  ca/tceann  ba  Cbo/t- 
cam(uuab:  he  (Turlogh)  seduced 
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O'Conor  and  O'Loghlin  from 
their  allegiance  and  adherence 
to  their  prince,  Donogh,  son  of 
Brien  Ruadh,  by  promising  them 
the  two  districts  called  the  Two 
Corcamruadhs. 

Cealg<vj/ie,  a  cheat,  a  knave. 

Cealjo^teact;,  a  cheating ;  also 
tricks  or  pranks. 

Ce<xlg<xorxxb,  dissimulation. 

Cectfl,  a  church;  and  in  its  in- 
flexions c;ll,  plur.  ceúlla ;  Lat. 
cella :  for  the  word  ceall  doth 
properly  signify  a  cell,  or  her- 
mit's cave,  though  now  com- 
monly used  to  signify  a  church ; 
hence  ceall-pOfit  means  a  ca- 
thedral church ;  vid.  ce<xtl-pO/it 
infra. 

Cealla,  (0  'Ceatla,)  thefamilyname 
of  the  O'Kellys,  whose  chiefs  were 
dynasts  or  lords  of  the  country 
called  U<x  COajne,  or  )  GQajne, 
in  Connaught.  Other  chiefs  of 
the  same  name,  O'Kelly,  but  of 
different  stocks,  are  mentioned 
in  the  Topographical  Poems  of 
O'Dubhagain  and  Mac  Feargail, 
as  toparchs  of  different  territo- 
ries both  in  Leinster  and  Ulster. 
Vid.  Cambrensis  Eversus,  from 
p.  26  to  p.  29. 

Ce<xU<xc,  the  proper  name  of  seve- 
ral great  men  of  the  old  Irish  : 
Ceallac  GQac  ífob,  Cflac  GQaojl- 
)0f<x,  was  the  name  of  a  holy 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  an.  1106, 
who  died  at  Ardpatrick  in  the 
County  of  Limerick,  and  was 
buried  at  Lismore  in  1129. 

Ceallacan,  (O'CealUcajn,)  the 
family  name  of  the  O'Callaghans, 
descended  from  Ceallac<xr>-C<vj- 
f)l,  king  of  Munster,  an.  936  : 
they  were  dynasts  of  the  country 
called  pobul  J  Cbe<xll<xca;n,  in 
the  County  of  Cork,  until  Crom- 
well's time. 

CealUxc,  war,  debate,  strife. 
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Ceallab,  custody. 

Ceallo;/!,  muck,  dung. 

Ceallo;;i,  the  superior  of  a  cell  or 
monastery ;  ex.  n;  ceall5;/i  vi<x 
fab-cGolló]]\  tá,  you  are  neither 
superior  nor  vicar. 

Ceal-mu;n,  an  oracle,  or  prophecy, 
whether  good  or  bad :  probably 
compounded  of  ceúll  and  noú- 
rxxi>,  instruction,  admonishment; 
Lat.  moneo  ;  because  the  Pagan 
oracles  were  delivered  from  cells 
or  grottoes. 

Ceúlt-pOfit:,  a  cathedral  church,  or 
an  episcopal  see. 

Ceal-^tol,  a  close-stool. 

Cealt:,  apparel,  raiment,  clothes ; 
hence 

Cealtaj/t,  the  same  ;  ceattajji 
b/iú;beact<x,  a  magic  dress. 

Cealt:<xc,  a  Celt,  or  Gaul. 

Ce<xlt<x;/1,  a  cause  or  matter. 

Ce<xlt<xjj\}  a  castle,  a  fine  seat. 

Cealt:<X);i,  a  spear,  a  lance. 

Ce<\lt-mu;le5;/i,  a  fuller. 

Cean,  anciently  written  for  g<xn, 
without;  Gall,  sans;  \jdX.sine; 
ex.  ce<xn  rr/ró,  cear?  ma;t;m,  sine 
felle,  sine  relaxatione,  vel  inte- 
missione. — Vid.  Infra  in  Verbo 
GQdjteaiT). 

Ce<xn,  or  c;on,  a  debt,  a  fault, 
transgression,  or  crime  ;  plur. 
ce<xnt<x,  or  c;ontci ;  as,  n)<x;t 
bú;nr>  a/i  ccpntoi,  dimitte  nobis 
debita  nostra. 

C.é<\n<\,  alike,  the  same ;  <xrt  j:ea/t 
cécxrxx,  the  same  person;  m<X/i 
<xn  cceána,  in  like  manner. 

Cé<\v<\,  even,  lo,  behold. 

Cearxx,  already  ;  <\ct  ce<xn<\,  ne- 
vertheless, howbeit. 

Ce<\rx\,  favour,  affection ;  the  ge- 
nitive of  ceafl,  love,  respect, 
fondness. 

Cearxxc,  buying ;  also  a  reward ; 
a  covenant. 

Ce<xn<x;j;iD,  to  buy;    vid.   ce<\n- 
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Ce<xn<xjji,  a  hundred. 

CearxuTKXjl,  fond,  beloved;  50  ce- 
owaiixxjl,  fondly,  much  esteemed. 

Ceananr»,  white,  or  bald-faced ; 
rectius  ce<xnj:jori. 

Ce<\n<\nn<\f,  a  remarkable  town  of 
the  County  of  Meath,  now  called 
Kells,  where  a  national  council 
of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  was  held 
towards  the  year  1152;  in  which 
council  Cardinal  Papyron  gave 
the  first  pallia  to  the  four  arch- 
bishops of  Armagh,  Cashel,  Dub- 
lin, and  Tuam,  and  also  another 
remarkable  town  near  Kilkenny. 

Ce<u>-bu/v£<x;/ie,  the  head  of  a 
burgh,  a  burgo-master. 

Cean-c<xóm,  a  pair  of  tables  to  play 
with. 

Cean-c<xt<vj/i,  a  metropolis. 

Cean-co/ux,  the  royal  residence  of 
the  great  Brien  Boirbhe,  king  of 
Ireland,  near  Kill  aloe,  in  the 
County  of  Clare,  otherwise  call- 
ed Ocvjte  <xn  Oo/túma,  whence 
sprung  the  stream  called  <fe  ri<x 
bo;/iI3e ;  from  hence  he  had  the 
surname  of  Brian-Boirbhe,  or 
Brian-Borumha. 

Cean-cl<x<xn,  steep,  headlong,  &c. 

Cé&n'txx,  id.  gd.  ceana. 

CeantHXct,  identity,  likeness. 

Ceowbajl,  lice. 

Cean-bana,  headstrong,  impudent. 

Cean-jrjonan,  white-headed. 

Cean-pne,  the  head  or  chief  re- 
presentative of  a  tribe  or  family. 

Ceang<x;l,  a  band ;  Lat.  clngu- 
lum. 

Ceang<vjtte,  tied,  bound. 

Ceangal,  a  restraint;  a  bond  or 
covenant,  a  league ;  also  a  bunch, 
as  of  grapes. 

Ce<xn-g<x/ib,  rough,  rugged. 

Ceanglajm,  to  bind,  to  join ;  ce<xr>- 
g5l<x  tu,  thou  shalt  tie  up ;  /to 
ceanglab  <xn  nao;,  the  infant 
was  swaddled. 

Cecwn,  the  head ;  also  the  upper 
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part  in  building,  &c. ;  also  an 
end  or  limit ;  as,  ce<inr)-tj;ie,  a 
headland,  or  a  promontory ;  rxx 
cean  fO,  moreover  ;  ce<xnn- 
jreabna,  a  captain,  a  demagogue : 
in  its  genitive  case  it  makes  cjnn ; 
as,  h<xc<\f  mo  cjnn,  the  crown  of 
my  head;  hence  the  English 
king,  being  the  head  of  his  peo- 
ple or  subjects. —  Vid.  Luyd's 
British  Etymol.  p.  279.  col.  3. 
The  kan  of  the  Tartarians  and 
other  Asiatic  nations  is  of  the 
same  radical  origin  with  the 
Irish  ce<xn. 

Ce<xnn<xc,  a  buying  or  purchasing. 

Ce<\rm<\c,  a  reward,  or  retribution. 

Ce<xnmxc,  i.  e.  con/toi,  a  covenant, 
or  league. 

Ceann-act/KXc,  the  upper  part  of 
the  throat. 

Ce<xnr)-<xb<x;/it,  a  bolster;  ex.  ba 
c<x;/it  <x  ce<xr?n-<xb<vj/tt:,  his  bols- 
ter was  a  stone  or  rock ;  speaking 
of  St.  Patrick's  self-mortification ; 
vid.  <xb<X/it\ 

Ce<xnn<xjb&!,  a  merchant;  also  any 
dealing  or  trafficking  person ; 
pi.  cecioiKVj  jte. 

Ce<xnna;je<xcc,  merchandizing, 
trafficking,  trading ;  trjji  ceoifl- 
nu;  jeacta,  a  trading  land. 

Cecwnajgjm,  to  buy,  or  purchase. 

Ce<xrKX;/ic,  insurrection — Mark  15. 
7. 

Ce&rw&f,  authority,  power. 

Ce<xnn<x^<xc,  powerful,  mighty. 

Ceann /id.c,  a  fillet;  also  a  halter, 
or  a  horse-collar. 

Ce<xr>r>-/ie;bt;c,  propitiation,  mer- 
cy. 

Ce<\nnf<x,  mild,  gentle. 

Ce<xrmf<\ct,  lenity,  mildness. 

Ce<\nnf<xt,  they  went. 

Cearmfixj  jjm  and  ceannyu  j<xb,  to 
appease,  to  mitigate. 

Ce<\nnf4.l<\]be,  a  president  or  go- 
vernor. 

Ce<\nn-f<x)le,  the  town  now  called 
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Kinsale,  in  the  south  of  the 
County  of  Cork,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Bandon,  famous  for 
an  excellent  harbour,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  strong  fort,  called 
Charles-fort. 

Ce<\nrit<\fi,  a  canthred,  the  side  of 
a  country ;  Wei.  kant,  an  hun- 
dred. 

Cearm-tjji,  a  headland,  a  promon- 
tory. 

Cearw-t/tom,  sluggish,  heavy,  drow- 

Ceanríúdj^ne^c,  rash,  thought- 
less, precipitate. 

Ceap,  a  block,  or  stocks;  ceap- 
tujfle,  a  stumbling  blocK  ; 
<xnnfn  a  cjp,  or  <xnnfrx\  ceapajb, 
in  the  stocks. 

Ce<\p,  a  head  ;  Lat.  caput. 

Ceap,  the  head  or  stock  of  a  tribe 
or  family ;  ex.  ceap  n<x  c/iaojbe 
Cojan,  Eugene  is  the  stock  of 
the  branch. 

Ce<vpacú;nr),  the  town  of  Cappo- 
quin,  in  the  County  of  Water- 
ford,  on  the  bank  of  the  Blacks 
water,  to  which  place  it  is  na- 
vigable from  Youghal. 

Ce<\p<\n,  a  stump. 

Ceapanta,  niggardly ;  also  stiff 
and  wrong-headed. 

Ce<xp-^ <xojl;m,  to  propagate. 

Cea/i,  offspring,  or  progeny. 

Cett/i  and  ce<x/i<x,  blood ;  also  red, 
ruddy;  Wei.  guyar,  like  the 
English  gore. 

Cea;u<\cab,  wandering,  or  straying. 

Cea^o,  money,  silver. 

Cea/tb,  a  cutting,  or  slaughtering, 
havoc,  or  massacre ;  hence  the 
name  of  óajfte-ceci/ib,  an  Irish 
prince  of  the  Eugenian  race. 

Ced/ib,  a  rag. 

Cetyibac,  ragged. 

Ceanb-cnajb,  a  severe  reflection. 

CeapbúU,  massacre,  carnage. 

Cea/tc,  a  hen;  ce<x;ic  pianncac, 
a  turkey-hen,  or  more  properly 
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cea/tc  Inbfic,  an  indian-hen  ; 
plur.  cea/ica  and  c/j/tc. 

Cea/tcatl,  a  hoop ;  Lat.  circulus. 

Ce<X/icall,  a  block,  like  that  of  a 
carpenter. 

Ce<Xjic<xll,  a  bed,  or  bolster. 

Cea/ic-log,  a  hen-roost. 

Cea;ic-m<in/i<ic,  a  pen  or  coup, 
wherein  poultry  are  fed. 

Céa/ib,  an  artist  or  mechanic ;  also 
an  art  or  trade;  ceáfib  some- 
times signifies  a  tinker  or  refiner ; 
cé<i/ib-5)/i,  a  goldsmith ;  ce<x/iba, 
or  cea;tbc<x  p5  jlomttt,  ingenious 
or  skilful  artists :  in  its  inflexions 
of  the  singular  number  it  forms 
céj/ib  and  cé)fibe,  and  in  the 
plur.  cé<Xf\bc<x  and  céa/iba.  This 
Irish  word  ce<X/ib,  signifying  a 
tinker,  a  man  in  any  base  or  low 
employ,  is  like  the  Latin  cerdo, 
which  means  a  cobbler,  a  currier, 
a  tanner,  a  tinker,  a  smith,  or 
like  artisan,  that  uses  a  base 
trade  for  gain  ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
like the  Gr.  tcep^og,  which  sig- 
nifies gain,  profit,  lucre ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  Greeks  call 
the  fox  Ktpduj,  from  his  ingenuity 
and  artfulness  to  provide  for 
himself;  cé<X;ib  is  any  art,  trade, 
or  profession;  ex.  p.<xc  r»<x  m)\- 
cé<X/ib  né<x-gf<\rt)U)l,  a  place  of  all 
sorts  of  trades ;  and  pe<i/i  ;lcé  - 
<K/ibdc,  Jack  of  all  trades;  Wei. 
kerdh,  a  trade. 

Cé<\]\t)aj-ge,  a  tradesman,  or  artist ; 
plur.  cetytbaj^te. 

Ce<X/tb<xct,  a  low  or  base  trade: 
as  above  in  cé<x/tb. 

Cé<Xfib<xiT)<vjt,  ingenious,  artificial; 
well-wrought. 

CedLfibarnhxct,  a  being  ingenious. 

Ce<x/ibc<i,  a  shop,  a  forge:  in  its 
inflexions  céiXf\t>c<\)n ,  pronounc- 
ed cé<x/ibujr>,  &c. 

Ce<i/ioicu/i,  a  grave. 

Ce<Xfima,  the  old  name  of  Wick- 
low,  a  town  and  county  in  the 
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province  of  Leinster;  Óun  Ce- 
a/tma,  the  town  of  Wicklow. 

Cea/imna,  Óún-Cea/imr>a,  now  call- 
ed the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  a 
famous  promontory  in  the  south 
of  the  County  of  Cork. 

Cea/imna^,  a  lie,  invention,  or 
trick. 

Ce<X;in_,  a  man. 

Cea/in,  a  victory. 

Cea/m,  expense. 

Cea/ma,  a  corner. 

Cea/maban,  a  hornet. 

Cea/inac,  four-square  ;  put  for 
ceatra/mac. 

Cea/inac,  victorious ;  hence  the 
famous  champion  Con  all  Cea/i- 
r>ac  had  his  surname  of  Cea/i- 
nac. 

Cea/in-a;/ijibe,  a  trophy  of  victory. 

Cea/in-búaj^,  a  prize  given  in  any 
game  of  activity,  as  running, 
wrestling,  &c. 

Cea/in-lúac,  the  same  as  cea/m- 
búa^. 

Cea/i/i  and  cea/iab,  to  kill,  to 
slaughter,  or  destroy;  also  to 
die  or  perish ;  bo  cea/i  fh,  he 
died. 

Cea/ifibac,  spoil. 

Cea/i/ibac,  a  gamester  at  cards, 
dice,. and  such  other  games. 

Cea/i/ibacar,  a  gaming  at  cards, 
&c. 

Cea/i/iúcan,  a  skiret. 

Cea/it,  just,  right,  true  ;  genit. 
c;/it;  Lat.  certus. 

Cea/it,  a subst,  justice,  right,  equi- 
ty ;  genit.  cj/it;  cea/it-bej/itre, 
primogeniture. 

Cea/it  and  cej/iteac,  a  rag,  old 
garment,  or  piece  of  old  cloth. 

Cea;it,  little,  small ;  cea/it  a  loc- 
ta,  i.  e.  beag  a  loctra. 

Céa/tta;g;m  and  cea/itújab,  to 
pare  or  shave;  also  to  dress, 
prepare,  or  put  in  order ;  also  to 
correct  or  chastise. 

Cea/tta;3te5;/i,  a  corrector,  a  re- 
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gulator,  &c. 

Ce<x;it<x;^j;m,  to  cut  or  prune. 

Cea/it-lan,  a  house  of  correction. 

Ce<X/it-la/i,  the  centre,  or  middle 
point. 

Cea/itújab,  a  correction  or  chas- 
tisement. 

Cea/itú  jab,  vid.  cea/ita;  j;m. 

Cea^,  obscurity,  darkness. 

Cea^,  irksomeness. 

Cea^ ,  grief,  sorrow,  sadness. 

Ce<Xf}  i.  e.  <xb  conca^,  I  saw. 

CéiXf<\,  punishment,  suffering  ; 
hence 

Céa^ba,  or  céa^ta,  punished,  put 
to  death;  ao;ne  an  céa/-t:a, 
Good  Friday,  on  which  Christ 
suffered  death. 

Cea^act,  rinding  fault  with,  a 
grumbling;  also  a  curse;  ex. 
mo  cea^act:  a;/i,  my  curse  upon 
him. 

Cea^act,  an  excuse  or  apology. 

Cea^actac,  grumbling,  dissatis- 
fied ;  also  giving  excuses. 

Cé<Xf<xb,  a  passion  or  suffering ;  ex. 
cS<xf<xi>  a/i  ttja/ina,  the  passion 
of  our  Lord. 

Céa^ab  and  céa^ajm,  to  vex,  to 
torment,  to  crucify,  &c. ;  bo  céa- 
^ab  a/i  an  cc/io;^,  that  suffered 
or  was  tortured  on  the  cross. 

Cea^abo;/i,  a  tormentor. 

Cea^b  and  ce;fb,  a  question,  an 
enigma ;  plur.  cea^ban,  doubts 
or  queries. 

Ce<\fg,  to  ask  or  inquire  about 

Cea^la,  an  oar. 

Cea^lac,  the  coarse  wool  on  the 
legs,  tail,  and  hinder  parts  of 
sheep. 

Ce<xfmx,  a  great  want  or  necessity. 

Cea/~na;jeact  and  ceapia;j;l, 
complaint,  anxiety. 

Ceapia;g;m  and  cea^najab,  to 
inquire,  to  be  anxious,  or  solici- 
tous;  also  to  expostulate,  to 
complain. 

Cc<Xfn  ac,  or  cea^na;  jteac,  com- 
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plaining,  sad,  necessitous;  ^o 
ce<\fn<X]^ce<xc  c/i;t:e<V£lac,  m 
fear  and  necessity. 

Ced/ra;  j;m,  to  amend,  to  correct, 
or  chastise. 

Ce<Xft<xn<xcy  a  tormentor. 

Ceatr,  to  sing,  or  celebrate ;  ex.  /to 
ceat  Oeanan  vo<Xj\  le<\rm<\f, 
Beanan  sung  as  follows. 

Ceat,  one  hundred. 

Ce<xta-c<xm,  rather  ce<\cta-cam, 
the  seven  stars,  or  Charles' 
wain ;  called,  from  their  appear- 
ance, by  the  Irish,  ceacta  cúid, 
or  cttm-ceacta,  i.  e.  the  crooked 
ploughshare. 

Ceatúl,  a  singing,  or  composing. 

Ceatjrabact,  lust. 

Ceatpxb,  an  opinion,  or  conjec- 
ture ;  also  a  maxim  or  system ; 
ce<\tp<\i)  m<x  be<xjl<x;^e,  a  maxim 
of  the  church ;  also  a  sense ;  vid. 
ceabjqcib. 

Ceatjrúbcic,  sensible,  judicious, 
reasonable. 

Ceat,  a  sheep;  and  ceúéfl<v/b,  the 
same. 

Ceat<x  and  c;t,  a  shower,  as  of 
rain,  hail,  or  snow. 

Ceataj/i,  four  in  number;  Lat. 
quatuor;  cec£<Xj\  and  céjt/ie, 
the  same. 

Ce<\t<v//t-I5ear>}mc,  quadrangular, 
four-square. 

Ceatoi/t-copxc,  quadruped,  four- 
footed. 

Ceat^/i^cápneac,  quadrangular. 

Ce<xt<X/tb<x,  of  or  belonging  to  four; 
ex.  <xn  c/iu;nne  ceat<x;iba,  the 
world,  or  terraqueous  globe,  so 
named  from  the  four  elements. 

Ceatd/ibájl,  the  world,  the  uni- 
verse ;  from  eeatajp,  four,  and 
bú;l,  an  element. 

Cedtú/ib,  a  troop,  a  company,  or 
multitude ;  Lat.  caterva  ;  hence 
ce<xt<x;mac. 

Ce<xt<X/mac,  a  soldier,  a  guardsman, 
an   attendant ;   Latin,    safeties ; 
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ceatd/trxxc  co;lle,  a  tory,  be- 
cause of  frequenting  woods  to 
conceal  and  lie  hid  in. 

Ce<xtn<\ft,  a  sheep. 

Ceatr/ia,  four-footed  beasts,  any 
kind  of  cattle. 

Cedt/i<xc<\,  ce<xt/iacdb,  forty  in 
number. 

Ce<xtj\<xm<xn<x6,  of  a  cubical  figure. 

Ceat/iari)  and  cecxé/iamar?,  pro- 
nounced ceat/iú  j,  a  fourth  part, 
a  quarter ;  hence  it  signifies  the 
leg  and  thigh,  because  they  con- 
stitute the  fourth  part  of  a  man, 
but  it  mostly  passes  for  the  thigh 
alone;  also  the  quartan  of  a 
verse,  sometimes  expressed  to 
signify  the  whole  verse,  consist- 
ing of  four  quartans. 

Ce<xt/i<ima,  a  trencher;  also  the 
fourth,  as  <xn  ceat/KXiixx  bt/ú- 
j<xn. 

Ceút/i<X;i,  four  men  or  women. 

Cect,  power,  might,  strength. 

Cectr,  vulg.  ceact,  a  lesson,  or 
lecture.  This  word  was  origi- 
nally lectr,  the  Celtic  root  of  the 
Latin  lectio,  the  initial  I  being 
changed  into  c  by  vulgar  pro- 
nunciation ;  and  as  to  the  aspi- 
rate b  it  is  but  a  late  invention. 

Ceb,  to  shun,  avoid,  &c. 

Céb  and  ceab,  an  hundred. 

Céb,  or  ce<\b,  first. 

Cebac,  a  mantle,  veil,  or  garment. 

Cébac,  stripes  ;  also  striking. 

Cebap,  to  sit  down,  or  rest ;  Hisp. 
queda. 

Cé'Qúf,  at  first,  first  of  all. 

Cé'ó-^ejn,  the  first  born. 

Céb-lai,  beginning ;  also  non-per- 
formance. 

Ceb-lutr,  the  first  shout  or  ap- 
plause. 

Cebub,  a  bed. 

Cé-l?am,  when  Í  at  what  time  ? 

Cé-ha<\-)f\,  the  same.   • 

Cép,  first,  former  ;  often  used  in 
compound  words ;  as,  cé;b-/ijg, 
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the  former  king ;  céjb-jieatú; ge, 
the  forerunner. 

Cefoe,  a  market,  or  fair. 

Cefoe,  a  green,  or  plain. 

Cejbe,  a  hillock,  a  compact  kind 
of  hill,  smooth  and  plain  on  the 
top. 

Cejb- "gfijnne<\ct,  ripeness  of  age. 

Ce;bce,  or  cajbce,  till  night,  quasi 
to  bojbce,  most  commonly  un- 
derstood to  signify  ever,  or  at 
all ;  as,  nj  ;t<xc<xb  <xnr)  cojbce,  I 
never  will  go  thither. 

Ce;b;l,  a  duel,  conflict,  or  battle. 

Céfojn,  a  hillock,  or  little  hill. 

Ce;  j,  a  quay,  or  wharf. 

Ce;l,  or  ce;ltr,  hiding,  concealing ; 
Lat.  celatio. 

Céjl,  or  ce;ll,  sense  or  reason ; 
ba  cu/t  <x  cce;l,  demonstrating, 
or  putting  in  mind;  bo  /té;/t 
cé;lle,  according  to  the  tenor : 
it  is  the  oblique  case  of  c;<\l. 

Cé;le,  a  spouse,  a  husband,  or 
wife. 

Céjle,  a  servant;  hence  Céjle-Óé, 
Colideus,  or  Coli-Dei,  an  order 
of  religious  formerly  subsisting 
in  Ireland,  England,  and  Wales, 
so  called  from  being  the  servants 
of  God:  they  were  called  Cul- 
dees  in  Great  Britain. 

Ce;le,  together ;  also  each  other ; 
t)<x  céjle,  to  each  other ;  5  cé;le, 
asunder. 

Ce;te<xb/iab,  leave,  farewell ;  bo 
pjnne  ce;leab/i<xb  *>ojb,  he  bid 
them  adieu. 

Ce;le<tf5/ioib  and  ce;le<\b/i<vjm,  to 
bid  farewell,  or  adieu,  to  take 
leave  of;  ce;le<xb/i<y  fé,  he  took 
leave. 

Cejleabjuxb,  a  festivity  or  solemni- 
zation ;  Latin,  celebratio ;  ex. 
ce;le<xb/«xb  <xn  <xjpf\jrw  bjúba, 
the  celebration  of  the  holy  mass. 

Cejle<xb/i<xb  and  cejleab/KV/ro,  to 
celebrate,  to  solemnize ;  Lat.  ce- 
lebro,  brare  ;  ex.  <x/t  trij  p*tci;b 
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cejie<\b<xjit<Xfi  ^olamu;r>  bo  S. 
OOjcéal,  the  festivity  of  St.  Mi- 
chael is  solemnized  for  three 
reasons. — Old  Parchment. 

Cejlg,  vid.  cealg. 

Ce;l-jeúU<vjro,  to  betroth. 

Céjlj  je,  sober,  sensible ;  50  cej- 
IJge,  sensibly. 

Ce;l;nr),  to  hide  or  conceal ;  ce;l, 
hide  you;  cejljrjom,  we  shall 
conceal;  Lat.  celo. 

Ce;ljábf(<v,  a  concealment. 

Cejll,  or  cjll,  from  ceall,  a  church 
or  cell. 

Cejlle,  of  or  belonging  to  sense  or 
reason. 

Ce;lt  and  ce;lte,  hid,  secret. 

Cé;ro,  a  step,  or  degree ;  also  gra- 
dation in  any  employ  of  life ; 
bé;c  ce;no;ona,  ten  steps ;  c/tu- 
ajbcéjm,  an  adventurous  act; 
Wei.  kam. 

Cé;m-be<xlj,  rectius  cjarobealg,  a 
crisping-pin,  a  hair-bodkin. 

CejfneiXfiXf,  geometry;  from  ce, 
the  earth,  and  medyajm,  to  sur- 
vey. 

Ce;m;n,  a  fillet,  or  hair-lace. 

CeJmleÓg,  a  garret,  fillet,  or  hair- 
riband. 

Ce;mmjle<xc,  a  hair-bodkin. 

Ce;iT)-p)0/?,  the  same  as  ce;m- 
bealg. 

Cejmn;  j;m,to  step,  to  go. 

Cé;mn;u  jab,  a  path,  step,  &c. 

Ce;r>,  whilst  that;  <xn  céjn  bjúb 
<\rm,  whilst  that  I  am,  or  have  a 
being ;  vid.  cj<xn  ;  ce;n  go  tta- 
]ijfte<X]\,  till  he  comes. 

Céjn,  <x  ccé;n,  in  foreign  or  re- 
mote parts;  <x  ccéjn  <\%uf  <i 
ISfO-gaf,  far  and  near. 

Cejn-be<i/it;,  or  c;n-bea;it,  a  hel- 
met; also  any  head-dress,  as  hat 
and  wig. 

Ce;nfT)<xeii,  oh  happy  !  an  interjec- 
tion. 

Ce;nmot<x,  besides,  without,  ex- 
cept; vid,  mtó-beax,. 
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Ce;nnl;<\t,  grey-headed. 

Ce;r>/i^eacab,  to  appease. 

Céjji,  wax ;  ce;/i-be<xc,  bees'  wax ; 
Gr.  Ktipog ;  Lat.  and  Hisp.  cera; 
Gall.  are. 

Cé;/t,  corrupte  pro  c<X0/i,  a  berry 
or  cluster. 

Ce;/ie<xc,  of  wax. 

Cej/ibé;/ieact:,  carving. 

Ce;/\b  and  ce;/ibe,  occupation,  a 
trade ;  luct  ce;/ibe,  craftsmen. 

Cej^b-to^oijje,  sorcery,  witch- 
craft. 

Cejpjn  and  ce/tjn,  a  poultice  or 
plaster. 

Ce;ji;oc&r>,  Cj\<\rw-cejp.joc<\jr),  wa- 
ter-elder. 

Ce;jtlt:;  jte,  conglomerated,  wound 
up  like  a  bottom  of  yarn. 

Cejjw,  a  dish,  or  platter. 

Cejjxrijr),  a  plate  or  trencher. 

Cejpt,  or  c/j/tt,  justice. 

Ce;|tt,  an  apple-tree. 

Ce;/it,  a  rag;  plur.  cej/tteoica, 
diminut.  ce;/tteóg<i. 

Ce;;ite<xc,  ragged ;  p^iéacan  ce;/i- 
te<xc,  a  kite. 

Cej/itle  and  cej/itlj/?,  a  bottom  of 
thread  or  yarn. 

Cejftt-róéóban,  the  centre ;  bo  ce<Xf\ 
<\r>  nmcaoró  <x  cce^t-meoboifl 
na  naroab,  the  youth  expired  in 
the  centre  of  his  foes,  or  of  the 
enemy. 

Cejf,  a  lance  or  spear. 

Cejf,  a  loathing  or  want  of  appe- 
tite. 

Cejf,  a  basket,  or  pannier :  hence 
ce;^éúfl,  a  small  hamper. 

Cejf,  grumbling,  murmuring. 

Cejf,  a  furrow. 

Cé;^,  a  sow :  hence  the  diminutives 
céjfjn  and  cc;^e6g,  a  slip,  or 
young  ping  ;  Hebr.  UOD,  a 
lamb. 

CejféiXin,  el  small  basket;  also  a 

hurdle ;  ccjfe<xn<xc,  or  c;^ea- 

n<xc,  a  way  made  through  shaking 

bogs  by  laying   down   hurdles 
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joined  together. 

Céjfecrg  and  céjfjn,  a  slip  or 
youngling. 

Cejfneam,  a  wheening  or  grumb- 
ling of  pretended  poverty. 

Cejfnjm,  to  complain  of  poverty 
and  distress  where  there  is  no 
real  want;  to  be  always  mur- 
muring and  grumbling. 

Ce)fc,  a  question. 

Cejfc,  cap.  <x  ccejfc,  rectius  cjfc, 
and  cjyxe,  qd.  vid.  to  hoard,  or 
put  up  in  store. 

Ce^teagúb,  examination. 

Cejftnjú j<xb,  to  inquire,  examine, 
&c;  n;  cej^tneocdi/i  rojfe,  I 
will  not  be  examined. 

Ce;t;m  and  cejteab,  a  kind  of 
vehicle  or  carriage  made  of  osiers 
or  other  rods. 

Ce;t:jie,  four  in  number;  cejt/ie 
céub,  four  hundred;  vid.  cea- 
iéjju 

Cel,  the  mouth. 

Cel,  a  prophecy. 

Cenél,  children ;  vid.  cjnéal. 

Ceo,  a  fog,  mist,  or  vapour;  Gr. 
Xtov,  nix,  snow. 

Ceó,  milk. 

Ceo  and  yceo,  are  of  the  same 
force  with  the  Irish  copulative, 
<x-£Uf,  and. 

Ceo<ic,  dark,  misty,  cloudy. 

Ceó<xct,  darkness. 

Ceob<xc,  drunkenness. 

Ce6-b/i<xoí?,  vulg.  ceóbjtan,  a  rain- 
ing mist,  or  misling  rain. 

Ce5b/t<x;n,  dew. — PL 

Ceobjrabj  vid.  ce<xbj:<xb. 

Ceól,  music,  melody;  luctceójl, 
musicians ;  cp.at<yjj\e  ceol-bjrw, 
an  harmonious  harper. 

Ceolan,  a  little  bell. 

Ce5lm<Xfi,  musical,  harmonious. 

CeonxXji,  misty,  dewish. 

Ceo/i,  a  lump  or  mass. 

Cepjn  and  cejfijr»,  a  poultice,  or 
plaster. 

Cej/i/?;ne,  small  plates  or  dishes ; 
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ex.  jar)  cott^jro/t  c/t;b  cej/trrjne, 
i.  e.  gar>  b;ab  50  lúat  <x;/i  róé;- 
pn;I3,  without  speedily  serving 
meat  on  their  small  dishes. 

Cejtea/mac,  a  soldier,  a  sturdy 
fellow. 

Céub,  or  céur,  an  hundred ;  Lat. 
centum. 

Ceúb,  the  first. 

Céarxx,  the  same  ;  also  likewise. 

Céaf<xi:  and  céuf<X]ro,  to  vex,  also 
to  torture  or  crucify. 

Cj,  from  c;m,  to  see ;  ma  c;  pS,  if 
he  see ;  bo  c;b  ^;<xb  O/un,  they 
look  upon  me  ;  an  ua;/t  bo 
cb;p;b  ^é,  when  he  shall  see. 

C/,  to  lament;  ex.  a  macajn  na  c;, 
lament  not  young  men. 

C)  and  c;ol,  who  ?  an  interrogative, 
answering  exactly  to  the  Lat. 
quis,  cui,  the  letter  q  and  c 
being  originally  the  same,  and  q 
in  the  immediate  inflexions  of 
this  word  changed  into  c,  as 
quis,  cujus,  cui ;  c;a  <Xf,  whence, 
c;a  ga,  with  whom. 

C-)<x,  a  man,  a  husband. 

Qa,  what,  whatsoever. 

Cjcti,  or  c;ob,  a  lock  of  hair ;  cja- 
15<\fi  c<Xft><\,  curled  or  braided 
locks. 

Qabac,  bushy. 

Qac,  mist,  fog ;  also  sorrow,  con- 
cern. 

CJat,  death. 

CJall,  reason,  sense,  the  meaning, 
cause,  or  motive  of  any  thing ; 
ex.  c/teab  an  c;all  j:<xp.,  &c, 
what  reason  or  motive  had  you 
to,  &c. 

Callba,  c;atlma/i,  cjaltmac,  and 
cejUjbe,  rational ;  also  of  good 
sense  or  prudence. 

Qatlú  júb,  to  interpret ;  also  in- 
terpretation;  c/téb  c;allújgeaf* 
tú,  what  meanest  thou  ? 

Qam,  a  lock  of  hair  j  Lat.  coma. 

C;ama;j/ie,  sad,  weary. 

CJambacalac,  curl-haired. 
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Cjún,  long,  tedious;  ex.  or  c;an 
learn  50  bpvjcp-job  tá,  I  think 
it  long  till  I  see  you. 

C;an,  long  since. 

C Jar/ acta,  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
the  County  of  Derry,  which  was 
anciently  the  patrimony  of  the 
O'Cathanes,  and  more  extensive- 
ly of  the  family  of  the  O'Conors, 
distinguished  by  the  title  of 
O'Coflcúba/i  Qanacta,  being 
descended  from  Qan,son  of  011;- 
ololjm,  king  of  the  south  half  of 
all  Ireland  in  the  third  century. 

CJan-jrullang,  longanimity7,  for- 
bearance, or  perseverance. 

Cj<xn-j: allanj,  hard  to  be  subdued, 
invincible,  proof  against. 

CJan-ma/itanac,  continual,  perpe- 
tual. 

Cj<\p<\i>  and  c;apa-/m,  to  vex,  tor- 
ment, or  teize ;  a  ta  yé  ab  c^tab 
4-Zaf  ^  cY/apab,  he  is  teazing 
and  tormenting  you. 

Qapajl,  a  debate,  strife,  or  con- 
troversy ;  ag  c;apa;t,  striving. 

CJapalac,  contentious,  quarrel- 
some. 

Cjapatajge,  a  quarrelsome  person. 

Qapalajm,  to  encounter,  to  quar- 
rel. 

C)<xj\,  vicl.  c;/t,  c;a/t  meala,  a 
honeycomb. 

CJa/i,  of  a  chestnut  colour,  dark, 
black ;  m  bon  jojp.  co  clo;be;b 
te-j/ieab  bon  c<xi  p\ju  ala  cja/ia, 
i.  e.  succurrat  cum  gladio  igni- 
to,  in  certamine  contra  dcemones 
nigros. — Brogan. 

C;a;ta;be,  or  C;a/iu;be,  Kerry,  a 
county  in  the  west  of  Minister, 
comprehending  a  great  part  of 
the  territory  formerly  called  Des- 
mond; was  anciently  ruled  by 
the  O'Conors  Kerry. 

C;a/ia;beac,  one  from  Kerry ;  pi. 
c;a/ia;b;je. 

C;a;ia;l,  a  quarrel,  strile,  or  de- 
bate; Gall,  querellc. 
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CJd/uviac,  perverse,  froward. 

C;a/iOg,  a  kind  of  black  reptile 
with  many  claws,  called  a  chafer. 

Cj<\]ifeixc,  a  thrush. 

Cj<\j\fa]f\,  a  kerchief;  and  cjti/t- 
fjn,  the  same. 

Qa/ttú,  waxed ;  b/téjb-cja/ita,  a 
searcloth. 

Cj<\f<\)l,  a  dispute  or  quarrel. 

Cjb,  a  hand. 

Cjc,  a  greyhound ;  Wei.  cor,  and 
Arm.  ci,  a  dog,  bitch,  &c. 

C;c;^,  to  complain. 

Cj j,  a  hind,  or  doe. 

Q  j;m,  to  see  or  behold ;  cjno,  the 
same. 

C;ll,  the  grave ;  also  death ;  cu/i- 
t<x  f<\n  c;l,  buried  in  the  grave, 
but  properly  in  the  church  or 
cell,  the  word  c;ll  or  cejtt  being 
no  more  than  the  inflexion  of 
ceall;  Lat.  cella,  which  signifies 
a  cell,  a  church,  churchyard, 
grave,  death,  &c.  N.  B.  Num- 
bers of  towns  and  villages,  as 
also  several  bishops'  sees  in  Ire- 
land, begin  with  this  word  C;ll, 
as  Cjll-c<\jnne,  Kilkenny,  QU- 
baluab,  Killaloe,  CJlponab/KX, 
Killfenora,  both  in  the  County 
of  Clare ;  Cjll<ú<x,  Cjllmacbuac, 
both  in  Connaught. 

CjU,  partiality,  prejudice  :  it  is 
sometimes  an  adjective,  and 
means  partial,  &c. 

Cjlljn,  the  diminutive  of  cjtt  or 
ceall,  a  purse  or  store  of  hoarded 
cash. 

Cjim,  a  drop. 

C;m,  money. 

C;mce<\/it:a;j;/tT>,  to  rifle  or  pillage. 

Cjme  and  c;meab,  a  captive  or 
prisoner;  c;mjb,  idem. 

Cj  no;  m,  to  captivate,  to  enslave. 

Cjn-be)j\t,  a  ruler,  or  governor. 

Qflc;je<vj^  and  cjncj-gjf,  Whit- 
suntide ;  quinquagesima,  Lat. 

C;ne,a  race, tribe, or  family;  Ang. 
Saxon,  kind  and  kindred;  Gr. 
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yzvoQ,  and  Lat.  genus;  also  a 
nation  or  people ;  as  c;ne  Scuitr, 
the  Scottish  race ;  also  a  surname 
or  descent. 

C;neabcxc,  Gentiles. — Matt.  4.  15. 

Qne<xb,  vid.  cjnnjro,  infra. 

C;néúl,  an  offspring  or  progeny, 
generation  or  tribe  of  people ;  a 
sort  or  kind;  also  a  family,  a 
nation ;  Wei.  kenedl ;  it  is  writ- 
ten c;r>él,  c;r>éul,  and  c;né;l. 
N.  B.  Several  districts  of  Ire- 
land have  their  ancient  names 
from  this  wTord  c;ne<xl,  by  add- 
ing thereto  the  distinguishing 
appellative  and  origin  of  the 
tribes  that  respectively  inhabited 
them :  of  these  the  following 
were  remarkable,  which  I  de- 
scribe according  to  the  account 
given  us  in  O'Dugan's  and  Mac 
Fearguill's  ancient  Topographi- 
cal and  Genealogical  Poems. 

Cjné<xl-am<x;lge,  a  large  territory 
in  Ulster,  the  ancient  patrimony 
of  the  O'Millanes  and  the  O'Mur- 
chas. 

Cjné<xl-<\ob<x,in  the  County  of  Gal- 
way,  the  estate  of  the  O'Shagh- 
nassys. 

C]né<Á-<xoí<x,  a  barony  in  the 
County  of  Cork,  so  called  from 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  O'Ma- 
honys,  whose  country  it  an- 
ciently was,  as  well  as  another 
district  called  Qné<tf.-mbé;ce. 

Qnéat-£e<xji<!ib<x;cc,  in  Ulster,  the 
country  of  the  Mulpatricks. 

Cjrié<xl-f)<xc]\<x,  in  the  County  of 
Westmeath,  the  estate  of  the 
Mac  Eochagans. 

C/néal-mbjrme,  in  the  County  of 
Tyrconnell,  part  of  the  estate  of 
the  O'Donnels. 

C;né<xl-mb/iacá;be,  in  Tyrconnell, 
the  country  of  the  O'Brodirs  and 
the  Mulfavils. 

Cjnétil-rx\on-£af<\,  in  the  County 
of  Meath,    the  country    of  the 
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O'Heochas. 

C)né<xl-ne<\nT<x,  in  the  country  of 
Orgialla,  the  estate  of  the  O'Go- 
rans,  the  O'Linsheaghans,  and 
the  O'Breaslanes. 

Qnéal-neanga,  in  the  County  of 
Meath,  the  country  of  the  Mac 
Ruarks. 

Cjnéal,  a  kindness,  fondness,  &c. 

Cfné<xlt<x,  kind,  affectionate. 

Cjnéaltaf,  kindness,  fondness. 

C;ng,  strong  ;  also  a  prince  or 
king;  vid.  cjrm. 

Cjn-g,  stepping,  or  going. 

CjirgeoJb,  courageous,  brave. 

Qr?gte<xct;,  courage,  bravery. 

Cjnfo,  inherent,  or  peculiar  to  a 
family. 

Qnróeat,  a  consumption. 

C;r?m;ol<x,  a  picture,  or  image. 

Cjrrn,  the  inflexion  of  the  word 
ce<xnr>,  the  head ;  ex.  b<xi<Xf  mo 
c-jrm,  the  crown  of  my  head; 
hence  the  Anglo-Sax.  word  king, 
because  the  king  is  head  of  his 
people  or  subjects,  the  Irish  c 
and  English  k  being  equivalent, 
as  the  two  nn  are  to  the  English 
ng ;  vid.  ce<\rm  supra. 

Ojrw-bei\p.t<\f,  sovereignty,  domi- 
nion. 

Cjnn-bejpt,  a  helmet,  a  head-band, 
and  any  sort  of  head-dress. 

Cjnn-be]]\te<xi,  dominion. 

Cjrmeamújn,  an  ominous  accident, 
or  destiny ;  also  chance ;  bo  cV/n- 
e<xmu;r>,  by  chance ;  genit.  cjnn- 
eamrxx. 

Cjnn-fpn,  bald-pated,  also  white- 
haired. 

Cjnnjro,  to  agree  to,  assign,  or  ap- 
point; ex.  bo  c;m:>e<xb<x/t,  they 
appointed;  <x  t<x  fé  c;rwte,  it 
is  decreed,  it  is  certain  ;  also  to 
establish,  resolve,  or  purpose  ; 
ex.  bo  cjrme<xb  cóm<x;/tte  <xco, 
they  resolved  in  council ;  also 
to  excel,  surpass ;  ex.  bo  c;nn  <x 
rgé;m  a;t  mnfyb  n<\  trobla,  she 
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surpassed  all  others  in  beauty; 
also  to  spring  from,  or  be  bom 
of;  ex.  bo  cjnn  <xr>  no<icaom  ó 
p.]ó  j<x;b  C<\jf  jol,  the  youth  was 
sprung  from  the  kings  of  Cashel. 

C;/7/7.;^e-c<X/it:<xc,  a  carter. 

Cjrm-ljtjj\,  a  capital  letter. 

C;r?r>ro;ol<vjm,  to  paint. 

C;nn-m;/ie,  broken  down. 

Qnr)m;/ie,  frenzy ;  also  the  vertigo. 

Cjrmte,  formed  from  the  above 
verb  cynnjtt),  quod  vid.,  certain, 
assigned,  or  appointed ;  go  cjnn- 
te,  certainly,  punctually;  <xm 
cjnnte,  the  appointed  time,  &c. ; 
also  close,  near,  stingy ;  <xt<Xfé 


cjrmte,  it  is  certain. 
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Cfnnte<xct,     positiveness, 
heartedness. 

Qnnt/tém?,  obstinate,  stubborn. 

Qnteact,  confidence. 

Qnteagttl,  a  coarse  cloak  or  man- 
tle. 

Cjntj^m,  to  appoint. 

Cjob,  vid,  c;ub,  a  lock  of  hair. 

C;oc<X/i,  a  starved  or  hungry  hound ; 
hence  cjócpaf,  infra. 

Cjoc<\]\<\c  and  cjócaubo.,  of  a  ca- 
nine appetite,  hungry  as  a  dog, 
greedy,  ravenous. 

Qoc,  a  woman's  breast. 

C;ocl<x;b;m,  to  change. 

Cjoct,  a  carver  or  engraver;  also 
a  weaver. 

Cjoctai  and  cjoctan,  engraved 
work. 

Qoc/i<xc,  vid.  c;oc<x;i<xc. 

Cjocfiaf,  an  earnest  longing, 
greediness,  covetousness,  &c. 

Cjocjuxfixn,  a  hungry  fellow. 

Cjocc<X)ro,  to  rake  or  scrape. 

Qob  and  cjob,  what?  c;ob  mé;b, 
how  many;  Lat.  quid. 

Cjoba/t,  wherefore. 

Qobea,  wherefore. 

C;ojút,  a  spindle-whirl ;  also  a 
cycle ;  ex.  c;og<\l  g/ijanba,  the 
cycle  of  the  sun ;  vid.  t>a<\jn  u; 
búbaga;/?. 
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Cjol,  an  inclination,  or  propensity. 

C)ol,  death. 

C)ol<x,  moderne  g;ola,  a  servant 
who  leads  or  drives  a  horse,  or 
conducts  a  blind  man  ;  Lat.  calo, 
onis  ;  vid.  g;olla. 

C;ol<x/in,  a  vessel. 

CjOlaxc,  a  reed ;  vid.  gjoWc. 

C;ol5g,  a  hedge-sparrow. 

C;ol/iatajm,  to  chatter. 

C;oma,  a  fault. 

C;om<vjm,  to  card  or  comb. 

Oombal,  a  bell ;  Lat.  cymbalum. 

Cjom<Xf}  a  border,  brim,  or  extre- 
mity of  any  thing. 

Cjon,  a  fault,  guilt,  sin ;  pi.  cpnn- 
t<x  and  cpntafi ;  cean  and  ce- 
<xnta,  the  same :  in  the  Turkish 
language,  giunek. 

Qofl,  love. — Luke  7.  2. 

Cjorxxftajm,  to  bear. 

C;oi?  cO/i/ian,  a  hook;  Lat  hama. 

Qonba,  written  for  ce<xbn<x,  the 
same;  go  n<X]t  c;0nba,  to  the 
same  place. 

C)OnpxiiX}  occasion;  also  a  quar- 
rel. 

C]Onm<Xfi,  because. 

C;or)m<xlc<x;m,  to  bear. 

C/onn,  bo  cjonn  "gafxab,  because; 
6  cjonn  50  céjle,  from  one  end 
to  the  other;  <i  ccjon,  unto ;  ex. 
bo  fjl  fé  <x  ccjonrt  <x  ógánoic, 
he  returned  to  his  young  men ; 
50  Oé;lte;oe  <xjfi  <x  ccjotw,  un- 
til next  May- 

Cionnffp.,  a  censor. 

Cpr)nt<x,  iniquity,  guilt,  sin. 

Cjonmif,  how,  after  what  manner  ? 
whereby  ?  cjcmnuf  jtjoct<X/i,  what 
needeth  it? 

Cjonog,  a  kernel;  Lat.  acinus; 
hence  it  also  signifies  the  smallest 
coin,  and  in  the  Welsh,  keiniog 
is  a  penny. 

Cpn  n<\i><Xfic,  fate. 

C;on  j«xb<tyc<xc,  narrow-hearted, 
close,  stingy. 

C;Ofltac,  guilty,  wicked. 
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C;óntag<xb,  a  being  guilty  or  ac- 
cessary ;  also  coition,  copulation. 

C;ónt<\;j;ro,  to  blame,  to  accuse; 
also  to  have  criminal  knowledge, 
to  sin. 

CjOfi  and  c;/ie,  the  cud;  bo  <xg 
cognab  <x  cjfie,  a  cow  chewing 
her  cud. 

Cjoji,  a  comb. 

Cjofiúm,  to  comb. 

C;o/ic<xt,  a  circle. 

Qo/i,  bub,  coal-black. 

C;o/i-j<xl,  i.  e.  goil-laró,  feats  of 
arms.  The  explication  given  by 
Clery  of  this  word,  shows  that 
cjOfi,  in  Irish,  is  equivalent  to 
iúíi),  a  hand,  and  therefore  like 
the  Gr.  x£lP>  manus- 

Qo;UD<v//ie,  a  fuller;  also  a  comber 
or  comb-maker ;  ex.  m<xc  <xn 
cjoj\m<\)pe  %af  <xn  ce;/i,  the 
comber's  son  to  his  combs. — 
Proverb. 

CJo/ifiíxxb  and  c;0/i/ib<vjm,  to  man- 
gle, to  mortify,  also  to  violate ; 
ex.  cjo/t/iboib  cu;l,  incest;  rec- 
tius  forsan  co/iba  cujl ;  vid. 
co/ib<xb. 

CJo/i/ibab, % to  become  black;  bo 
c;0/ifibd.b  <\  cO/ip,  his  body  was 
become  black. 

Qo/i/ic<inKXc,  lame,  maimed. 

Cjof,  rent,  tribute,  revenue;  px 
cjOf,  tributary. 

Cpf,  sin. 

CjOf<\c  and  cjo^<xct;<xc,  importu- 
nate ;  also  slovenly,  dirty. 

Cjof<xl,  nurse- wages,  i.  e.  the  wages 
given  to  a  nurse  for  nursing  a 
child ;  from  cjOf  and  <\l,  nurs- 

CjOf-c<X)n}  tribute,  a  tax  or  assess- 
ment. 

Cjor<xc,  left-handed,  awkward. 

Qotan  and  cjotog,  the  left  hand ; 
Wei.  chuith  and  chuithigh,  si- 
nister. 

Qot/i<xm<xc,  mean,  low,  abject, 

OotÓ£,  the  left  hand. 
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C)-p,  a  rank  or  file  in  battle ;  plur. 
c;peoib<x  and  c;pe ,  be;c  cc;pe, 
ten  ranks  or  files. 

Cjp.,  a  comb. 

C-)j\9  joined,  united. 

C))\<xr)  and  cjpjn,  a  cock's  comb,  a 
crest,  &c. 

C;;tb,  swift,  fleet,  expeditious ; 
hence  it  also  signifies  a  warrior, 
or  gallant  champion,  swiftness 
and  agility  being  requisite  for  a 
champion. 

Cjphfjpe,  a  brewer. 

C)j\éjb,  a  tumult,  or  insurrection,  a 
great  noise  or  rattling;  genit. 
cjpéj-pe,  or  cjfiejbe. 

Cjfíjn,  a  crest,  or  cock's  comb. 

Cjjxjneac,  crested. 

Cjyce<\j\,  a  shepherd's  crook. 

C;^be  and  cjfte,  a  treasury,  or 
treasure:  the  Latin  word  cista 
signifies  a  strong  box  or  coffer, 
very  proper  to  preserve  a  trea- 
sure in. 

C;^be,  a  cake. 

Cjfbean  and  cj^teoinac,  a  kitch- 

-   en. 

Cjyeol,  Satan;  ex.  bo  I6b<x/t  ujte 
fié  Cjfecl,  they  were  all  led  by 
Satan.  —  Vid.  Hym.  Phattraice. 

C)fe<\n,  a  little  chest  or  coffer; 
cjféarxxc,  idem. 

Qrel,  low,  as  between  two  waters. 
—CI. 

Qp/ie,  a  romancer,  a  story-teller. 

Cjfte,  vid.  c;^be  and  cjfte&nac ; 
vid.  cjfpe&n. 

Cjftaxrxxi,  rioting. 

C;te<i/i,  ó  c;tea;i,  seeing  that; 
noc  bo  c;tea/i,  that  appears ; 
m<iji  bo  cjte<\ji  bu;t,  as  you 
please,  as  it  seems  unto  thee. 

Cyt,  a  shower ;  pi.  centra. 

CJfcJ,  virf.  c;  ;  bo  cjtj,  you  see. 

C;úc<xlto;/t,  a  hearer,  an  auditor. 

Cjacayn-g,  to  walk. 

C)ucl<xi<x)ji,  con  c;úcl<xé<ij/i  bo 
cajngear?,  i.  e.  your  cause  will 
be  heard. 
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Cpjl,  music  ;  vid.  ceol ;  abba 
c;ú;l,  instruments  of  music. 

Qú;r>,  meek,  still,  quiet. 

CjLijn,  a  gentle  gale,  or  blast  of 
wind. 

Ojújne  and  c;ú}i?eaf*,  tranquillity, 
gentleness. 

Cjújvj-gjm,  to  appease,  to  mitigate, 
to  quiet,  or  silence ;  c-)újnj  je<j|* 
umla,  submission  pacifies. 

C]um<\f,  a  selvage ;  also  the  border 
or  extremity  of  any  thing,  the 
limits  of  a  country,  the  extreme 
parts  of  a  vessel,  or  of  any  other 
thing. 

C)ÚMf  and  cjunuf,  silence  ;  also 
a  calm;  <x  ccjúrnxf,  in  quiet. 

Cjá]\<\,  merchantable. 

Cju/KW,  to  buy. 

Cjújxta,  bought  or  purchased. 

CL<\b,  the  mouth  open ;  also  a  lip  : 
like  in  sense  to  the  French 
gueule. 

Clabúc,  thick-lipped,  wide-mouth- 
ed. 

Cl<xb<vj/ie,  a  blabber-lipped  fel- 
low, a  vain  babbler ;  Wei.  kla- 
bardhy,  to  bawl ;  ct<xb<vj/te  nou;- 
l;nn,  a  mill-clapper. 

Clúboi/1,  clay,  dirt,  or  mire. 

Cl<xb<xj\<xc,  dirty,  filthy. 

Cl<xb,  scorbutic,  mangy ;  Wei.  clav, 
a  sick  person  ;  vid.  cl<x;be. 

Cl<xbftU]\,  a  -cloister;  Lat.  claus- 
trwn. 

Claboj,  a  scoff  or  jeer. 

Clúbóg,  a  blabber-lipped  woman. 

Cl<\bf<\l,  a  column  in  a  book  or 
writing ;  ex.  jrtfe  ce<xb  cl<\bf<ol, 
in  the  first  column. — L.  B. 

Clabúc,  the  sea-shore. 

Cl<xb<xc,  dirt  or  clay,  a  clot ;  also 
slaughter. 

Claboi;/te,  i.  e.  c/ie<x<2<xbo;^i,  a  pil- 
lager, plunderer,  a  rogue,  a  vil- 
lain, in  the  vulgar  acceptation. 

Cl<xb,  a  bank,  mound,  or  ditch; 
Scot,  a  churchyard ;  W.  klaudhy 
rectius  cluidhe,  or  rather  did ; 
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Lat.  clivus,  a  bank  or  brow ;  as, 
in  clivo  montis,  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill. 
Cl<*5<x;m,  to  make  a  noise. 
Cla  j<x;/ie,  a  coward. 
Clajonba,    villanous;    also  lazy, 
idle.  t 

Cla^a/tbctct,  villany;  also  sloth, 
sluggishness. 

Clogún,  a  flagon. 

Clai/be,  from  cl<xb,  the  mange  ; 
also  any  cutaneous  disorder  in 
men  or  beasts,  such  as  the  itch, 
the  scurvy,  or  mange :  in  the 
Welsh  clav  is  a  sick  person  ;  in 
Irish  cl<x;bte,  or  cl<x5;t;e,  is  the 
same ;  and  clúójbtreact;  is  sick- 
ness of  any  kind  :  is  sometimes 
written  clojm  and  cl<x;me. 

C\<X)h)ri,  a  tap,  or  spigot;  also  the 
latch  of  a  door. 

Qa;ce5g,  deceit. 

Cla;ceac,  or  ctogocb,  rectius 
clo;gt:e<xc,  a  steeple. 

Qa;be,  a  burial,  interment;  Wei. 
cladhy,  to  bury. 

Cla;be,  to  dig. 

Cla;b;ro,  to  lay  the  foundation;  CO 
b.a;/tm  co  cl<vjb  <x  bot,  ubi  fun- 
daverat  suam  cedem. 

QaJbecuY),  a  sword;  Lat.  gladium, 
quasi  cladium,  a  clade  ferenda. 
— Littleton.    Wei.  kledhyv. 

Cl<\fé,  a  dent  or  dimple. 

Cl<vjgeou?n,  a  skull. 

Cta;m,  and  cla;me,  the  mange, 
itch,  or  scurvy ;  vid.  clab. 

Cla;m^eac,  scorbutic,  mangy. 

Cl<x;n,  to  engender  or  beget. 

Cla;/t,  boards  or  tables;  vid.  clapi. 

Cla)^-bé;l,  a  lid  or  cover,  as  of  a 
box,  tankard,  or  pot. 

Cla;  ji-é<xb<xn  <xc,  broad-headed,bee- 
tle-browed. 

Cta;  ;i-p;  aclci,  the  foreteeth^ 

Claj|t;n),  to  divide. 

Cla^Jn,  a  small  board. 

Claj|i;oe<xc,  lame,  maimed,  going 
upon  cratches  or  stools, 
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Cl<x)j\fQ<xc}  the  harp;  genit.  cla;/i 

Cla;;i^éo;^,  a  harper,  a  fiddler. 
Clarice,  dealt,  parted,  divided. 
Cl<xjf,  a  pit  or  dike ;  pi.  cl<Xf<xc<x ; 

cluxjf  tolirxvjn,  a  clay-pit. 
Cl<\jf,  a  stripe  or  streak. 
Cl<x;>"ceab<xl,  the  singing  of  divine 
hymns,  &c. ;  te;b  ;te  be;pt  j?a 
jia;te  dguf*  <w  teampu;l,  <x%af 
p<xb/i<x;g  r?<v  nbja;g  50770  ba- 
cu;lle  Jó^o    ;on<x    la;m,    a%uf 
fjiapc:  é)]\)Onr)  <x  CIa;^ceobal 
u;me,  they  went  to  visit  the  regal 
seat  and  the  church,  Patrick  fol- 
lowing them   with   the  staff  of 
Jesus  in    his    hand,   while  the 
clergy  of  Ireland  attended  him 
singing  divine  hymns  in  chorus. 
—  Fid.  Leobo/i  6/i.eoc  G0be;c 
•CÍóbgojfl. 
Clo;te,  a  jest  or  ridicule,  a  game. 
Clo;te,  a  genealogical  table. 
Clom,  vid.  dlob,  scorbutic;  Wei. 

clav,  sick. 
Clompo^i,  wrangling. 
Clompo/ioc,  litigious,  wrangling. 
Clam^<l)/,,  a  brawling  or  chiding. 
Clonoc,  virtue. 
Clonac,  fruitful  persons. 
Clanb,  vid.  cl<xrm. 
Cl<\nn)<Xfi.,  fertile,  fruitful,  abound- 
ing with  issue. 
Cl<\nn,  antiq.  ct<xob,  children,  pos- 
terity ;  also  a  tribe,  clan,  or  fa- 
mily,   a  breed   or    generation ; 
hence    the    Ang.-Sax.    clan. — 
Note.  The  names  of  several  ter- 
ritories of  Ireland   begin   with 
this  word  Clonn,  distinguished 
by  the  family  names  of  the  tribes 
that  inhabited  them ;  thus, 
Cl<xnb|tedf-<v;i,   a   territory  in  the 
County  of  Armagh,  the  country 
of  the  Mac  Cahanes. 
GanmXraob-bú;be,    or    Clanaboy, 
whereof  there  were  two,  one  in 
the  County  of  Antrim,  and  the 
other  in  the  County  of  Down, 
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both  formerly  belonging  to  the 
O'Neills. 

Cl<xn-colm<xjn,  a  territory  in  the 
County  of  Meath,  the  O'Melagh- 
lins  country,  otherwise  O'Ma- 
olseachlain,  formerly  kings  of 
Meath. 

Clan-j:e<x/igtvjl,an  ancient  territory 
on  the  east  side  of  Loch-Cuirb, 
in  part  of  which  the  town  of 
Gal  way  now  stands,  and  was  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  O'Hallorans. 

Clan-maluj/KX,  now  Glenmalire, 
divided  between  theKing's  Coun- 
ty and  the  Queen's  County,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  O'Ojoma- 
f<\ji>,  or  O'Dempsies,  and  others, 
several  septs  of  the  Strongbonian 
adventurers,  in  imitation  of  the 
old  Irish,  called  the  countries 
they  had  possessed  themselves 
of,  by  names  beginning  with  the 
same  word  Clan,  as  Clew /vjc<\  fib, 
the  country  of  the  Burks,  Earls 
of  Clanricard,  in  the  County  of 
Galway ;  it  was  formerly  called 
GQaónmá;  j,  and  belonged  to  the 
O'Neachtains  and  the  Maolallas, 
i.  e.  the  Lallys :  so  likewise  the 
country  of  theFitzmaurices,  lords 
of  Kerry,  was  called  Cl<xr>  maj  j\jf, 
and  several  others,  in  the  same 
manner. 

Cl<xr>r?-m<vjcne,  children,  posterity, 
descendants  of  the  male  sex. 

Clanrxxi,  a  thrust.  ■ 

Cl<xiwt<xp.,  i.  e.  <xbn<x;cce<x^,  was 
buried  or  interred. 

Claoclab,  alteration;  also  annihi- 
lation ; 

Cl<x6cl<xb  and  cliXocloJjym,  to 
change  ;  also  to  weaken  or  reduce 
the  power  and  strength  of  a  per- 
son or  thing,  to  cancel  or  annihi- 
late. 

Claoclób,  the  same  as  cUóclab,  a 
change,  &c. 

Claójbeab,  a  defeat,  conquest,  or 
destruction ;  Lat.  clades. 
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Ctcuvjb;ro,  to  oppress,  overcome, 
destroy. 

Claojbte,  overpowered,  destroyed ; 
also  weak,  disabled. 

Clao;n,  from  claon,  partial,  &c. ; 
vid.  clacm. 

Cl<\on,  partial,  prejudiced,  inclin- 
ing to  one  party  more  than  to 
another;  cl<xonb^e;tr,  a  biased 
sentence;  also  prejudice,  par- 
tiality ;  ex.  bu;ne  gan  cl<x5o,  a 
man  without  deceit ;  also  error ; 
£<Xfi<xr)£  6  claoo,  convertere  ab 
errore. 

Cl<x5n<xb  and  claojne,  the  inclina- 
tion, propensity,  or  bent ;  clao- 
n<xb  n<\  colla,  the  bent  of  the 
flesh ;  hence  it  signifies  partiality 
or  prejudice  when  a  person  fa- 
vours one  party's  cause  more 
than  another's,  and  is  thereby 
led  to  do  injustice;  hence  it 
signifies  also  malice,  deceit,  in- 
justice. 

Cl<x5r?<x;m,  to  incline,  to  bend  to- 
wards, to  have  a  propensity  to  a 
person  or  thing,  also  to  deceive ; 
Gr.  and  Lat.  kXivoj  and  inclino. 
to  incline,  &c. ;  bo  cl<xbn  fé  é 
j:ejn,  he  bowed  himself  down ; 
bo  ctaónaba/i  <v//i,  they  de- 
ceived him,  or  proved  false  to 
him. 

Cla5n-d.;ib,  steep,  inclining,  &c. 

Cl<\p-fOl<Xf,  the  twilight. 

Cla/i,  and  genit.  cl<x;;i,  a  board,  a 
plank,  a  table,  or  any  plain  or 
flat  piece;  ex.  <x  ccla/tajb  <\ 
neúban,  on  their  foreheads;  <x 
cclú/i  be^ba;n,  on  thy  face; 
clap.  gú<xl<xn,  a  shoulder-blade  ; 
<x  ccla/t  bé<x/m<x;oe,  on  the  palm 
of  his  hand;  pi.  elxifuv/b  and 
cla/iaca,  also  a  plain  or  level. 

Cla/1,  and  genit.  cl<\j]\,  a  town  in 
Thomond,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  county,  and  is  so  called 
from  Thomas  and  Richard  de 
Clare,  who  made  some  conquests 
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in  that  country,  being  encouraged 
by  the  intestine  divisions  and  wars 
of  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond 
and  Arra. —  Fid.  c<x;£-/iéjro,  and 
Cambderís  Chorogr.  Descrip. 
Hiber. 

Cla/tac,  bare  or  bald. 

Cla/ta;neac,  flat-nosed. 

Cl<\f,  a  lock ;  vid.  gla^. 

Ci<Xf,  melody,  harmony. 

CliXfb<\,  a  clasp. 

Clé,  partial,  prejudiced,  wicked. 

Qé,  left-handed;  Wei.  kledh. 

Cleacb  and  cleacba,  a  custom  or 
manner,  a  practice,  or  exercise ; 
bo  /ié;/i  a  gcleacta;b,  after  their 
manner. 

Cleacbac,  constant,  accustomed. 

Cleacbajm,  to  use,  to  practise,  to 
be  accustomed;  cleacb  tu  fejri, 
use  yourself;  rvjft  cleacb  mé  an 
bo  ja  bo  tuba,  I  never  practised 
the  bending  of  the  bow;  oa/i 
cleacb  an  cu;ng,  unaccustomed 
to  the  yoke. 

Cleamna  and  cteamna^,  affinity; 
ata;/i  cleamna,  a  father-in-law. 

Clea/iab,  familiarity. 

Clea^,  a  play  or  trick ;  also  game 
or  sport;  and  clea^a;  geact,  a 
sporting  or  diverting ;  Heb.  ttf^D, 
ludificatio  ;  vid.  Psalm.  44.  14. 
gen.  ct;^  and  clea^a. 

CleiXf,  craft,  or  dexterity. 

Clea^ac,  joking,  sporting ;  also 
crafty^  cunning. 

Clea^a;be,  an  artful  man ;  also  a 
mimic  or  humorous  fellow. 

Clea^xjbeacb,  craft  or  subtlety; 
also  sporting;  ag  bean am  clea- 
f<X] [  jeacra,  playing  tricks. 

Cleat  and  cleatac,  a  stake,  a  rod, 
or  wattle. 

Cleataj/teact,  rusticity,  rustic  as- 
surance. 

Cleatafib,  steep,  inaccessible. 

Cleatajt-7-éb,  a  milch-cow. 

Cleatcufi,  relations  by  blood. 

Cleat-ftam,  partiality  or  prejudice, 
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from  cte,  wrong,  and  piamab,  to 
row,  viz.  metaphorically. 

Cle;b,  the  genit.  of  cljab ;  the  sid, 
q.  vid. 

Cle;b;n,  a  basket,  the  dim.  of  cl;ab. 

Cte;/i,  the  clergy;  Lat.  cleros. 

Clé;/ie,  the  island  of  Cape  Clear 
in  Carbury,  in  the  County  of 
Cork,  which  anciently  belonged 
to  the  O'Driscols. 

Cle;/iceacb,  scholarship,  clerkship. 

Cléjjxpc,  a  clergyman,  a  clerk; 
Lat.  clericus  ;  also  a  scrivener, 
notary,  or  secretary ;  Wei.  glei- 
riach,  an  old  man,  or  elder,  like 
the  Gr.  icXcpt/coc,  a  presbyter  or 
elder. 

Cle;te,  a  quill,  or  feather. 

Cle;t;ean,  a  penthouse,  or  eves. 

Cléjte,  hid,  concealed ;  p5  cle;t, 
privily;  ;bj/i  clejt:  <\f  a/ib,  nei- 
ther quite  public  nor  quite  pri- 
vate. 

Cle;ce,  the  top  of  a  house,  moun- 
tain, or  hill. 

Clejteac,  private. 

Clejteacb,  a  lurking. 

Clejtrjm,  to  conceal,  to  keep  pri- 
vate, &c. 

Cléjt-mjo^ga;^,  a  private  grudge. 

Clé-lamac,  left-handed. 

Clémana,  mischief. 

Get  and  cletog,  a  quill,  or  hard 
feather. 

CI;,  vid.  cté,  teat  ;ie  la;m  cl;,  to- 
wards the  left  band. 

CI;,  a  successor  in  an  episcopal  see, 
or  any  church  living  ;  also  a  clerk 
obtaining  a  benefice,  &c. ;  vid. 
coma^iba. 

Cl;,  the  body;  also  the  ribs  or 
chest  of  a  man. 

Cl;ab,  a  basket,  a  cage. 

Cljab,  the  trunk  of  man  or  beast's 
body  being  formed  like  a  basket 
by  the  ribs  and  chest;  in  the  ge- 
nitive it  makes  clé;b  and  clé;be. 

Cl;aban,  a  small  basket,  cage,  a 
cradle. 
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Cljábac,  a  wolf,  as  having  a  large 
trunk. 

Cl;áb/iac,  the  side,  or  trunk  of  a 
man's  body;  vid.  cljab. 

Cljabirjn,  a  son-in-law  ;  sometimes 
written  cljamajn.  N.  This  word 
is  an  abusive  contraction  of  the 
compound  cl;ab-bu;r?,  or  cl;ab- 
bu;r?e,  i.  e.  bajne  clé;b,  an  en- 
dearing expression,  signifying 
one  who  is  as  dear  to  us  as  our 
heart  or  trunk. 

Cliú/i,  the  clergy;  also  any  tribe 
or  society;  cl;a^t  gajj^eabac, 
a  band  of  heroes. 

Ctja/iajbe,  a  songster. 

Clja/uv/beact:,  singing. 

Cl;atr,  the  darning  of  a  stocking  or 
other  garment  by  mending  it 
cross-wise,  in  imitation  of  weav- 
ing. 

Cljat,  a  hurdle  of  wattles. 

C  I;  at:,  a  harrow ;  cljat  fOj  pfjbe, 
a  harrow. 

Cl;atr,  or  gljat,  rectius  gl;ab,  a 
battle. 

Cljatac,  a  battle  or  conflict. 

Cljatan,  the  breast  or  side. 

Cljatog,  a  hurdle;  also  the  chine 
or  back. 

Cijbjn  and  cljobog,  a  piece. 

Cljbjf,  tumult. 

Cl;b;^eacb,  peevishness. 

Cl;cjb,  to  gather  together,  to  as- 
semble. 

Cljjpjrrg,  a  bottle. 

Cljobac,  rough,  hairy,  shaggy; 
gljobac,  idem. 

Cl;obam,  to  pluck  or  tear  in  pieces. 

Cl;obguna,  a  rug. 

Cl;obO£  e;c,  a  shaggy  colt  or 
horse. 

Cljolúnta,  stout,  potent,  hearty. 

Cl;pe,  a  hook  to  catch  salmon  or 
other  fish  with ;  hence  it  signi- 
fies fraud,  deceit,  &c. 

C\.)f,  from  clea^,  tricks,  jokes, &c. 

Cljj-eab,  a  skip  or  jump. 

Cljpvo,  to  skip  or  jump;  cl)f)m 
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<X/i,  to  frustrate. 

Cljfte,  active,  swift, expert;  cl;/te 
<X]\  a  la; it)  t>G)f  &Zar  ^>  ex~ 
pert  at  each  hand. 

Cl;^tecxcb,  dexterity,  agility. 

Cl;tr,  left-handed. 

Cljt,  close  ;  also  true. 

Cl;úb,  squint-eyed. 

Clo,  a  nail,  a  pin,  or  peg ;  Gall. 
clou,  Lat.  clavus  ;  ;<x;i  tabaj/ifc 
clo  n;a/Kx;no  tr/i;  na béa/tnanai/b 
<x%uf  tfij  r?  a  co>-a;b,  pi5  laj^eat; 
c/ianncu/i  <x^i  a  eaba;b,  after 
piercing  Christ's  hands  and  feet 
with  iron  spikes  or  nails,  they 
cast  lots  for  sharing  his  garments. 
— L.  B. 

Clo,  a  print  or  mark,  a  character: 
so  called  because  the  ancients 
wrote  their  inscriptions  on  the 
barks  of  trees  and  tablets  with  a 
nail  of  iron  or  brass ;  on  account 
of  which  ancient  custom  among 
the  old  Romans  also,  an  epoch 
is  called  aera. 

Cloca,  a  cloak.— Matt.  5.  40. 

Cloc,  a  stone  ;  clojce  gajnjme, 
gravel  stones ;  cloc-f-neacta, 
hail-stone;  clqc-tejne,  a  flint; 
cloc-ta/i/tanjta,  a  loadstone. 

Cloca;m,  to  stone.  — 2  Chr.  2.  18. 

Cloca-uai^le,  pearls.—  Matt.  7.  4. 

Cloc,  the  herb  Henbane. 

Clocac,  stony  or  rocky. 

Clocan,  a  pavement,  a  causeway; 
also  stone  steps  to  pass  over 
small  rivers. 

Cloca/i,  an  assembly  or  congrega- 
tion ;  also  a  convent. 

Clobac,  dirt,  slime. 

Clob  and  clo,  print ;  vid.  cló. 

ClÓb,  variety,  change. 

Cl5ba;m  and  clób-búala;jn,  to  print 
a  book,  to  stamp ;  clobú  jab,  the 
same. 

Cl6b-búa;lte,  printed,  stamped, 
impressed. 

Cloébeoc,  the  name  of  a  river  in 
the  County  of  Cork,  near  Mai- 
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low,    celebrated    in    Spencer's 

Fairy  Queen. 
Clog,  a  bell,  a  clock ;  Wei.  clock, 

and  Gall,  cloche ;  its  dimin.  is 

clojzjn,   a  small  bell ;    also    a 

blister  and  a  bubble. 
Clogab,   a  helmet ;   also  a  mea- 
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Clog<x;m,  to  sound  like  a  bell. 

Clogan,  or  clo;g-ceanr),  the  skull; 
clojg-cjorin  g/iu<xg<xc,  the  hairy 
scalp;  Wei.  clog. 

Cioyxm,  a  little  bell ;  t/i;  rxxOnrrxxp. 
cclogct/n,  three  times  nine  bells. 

Clog<\/irKXc,  a  ringing  or  tinkling. 

Cloyxf,  i.  e.  clo-£-c<\f,  a  belfrey, 
or  steeple. 

Clog-^nC1*t<xb,  the  pin  of  a  dial. 

Clojc-Kejmj  j,  stamping. 

Clo;ce,  from  cloc,  of  or  belonging 
to  a  rock  or  stone. 

Clo;ce<xb,  a  passport. 

Clo;c/ie<xc  and  clo;c/ié<xn,  a  stony 
place. 

Clojbe  and  cl<xb,  a  ditch  or  dike. 

Cl5;b;m,  a  sword.— Matt.  10.  34. 

Clojgean,  the  skull ;  Wei.  clog. 

Clojgjn,  a  little  bell. 

Cto;g;ne<xc,  curled,  frizzled. 

Clojgmeg,  the  gnomon  or  pin  of  a 
dial. 

Clojg-te<xc,  a  steeple,  a  belfrey; 
corrupte  cujlgte<xc. 

Clo;^be<xr>,  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Cicero,  to  hear. 

Clojtea/i,  a  brave  or  famous  cham- 
pion. 

Clom  and  clo;m,  a  pair  of  tongs. 

Clonn,  (the  same  as  colúróow,  a  pil- 
lar, or  pedestal,)  a  chimney- 
piece  ;  Vulg.  Gr.  KoXova,  Hisp. 
coluna,  and  Lat.  columen  et  co- 
lumna. 

ClOf,  a  hearing,  a  report ;  clof  n<x 
fe<xn,  the  hearing  of  the  ancients. 
This  word  has  a  radical  affinity 
with  the  Irish  word  clucy,  an 
ear. 

Clot,  noble,  generous,  brave. 
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Clot,  fame,  praise ;  Gr.  kXeoq,  glo- 
ria; Wei.  clod;  and  Ir.  also 
clú. 

Clota,  heard ;  ;io  clota,  was  heard. 

Clot<xc,  famous,  illustrious,  re- 
nowned ;  ex.  clot<xc  l<xb/i<x,  prce- 
clarus  sermo. 

Clo<x;^  and  clu<x;/*e,  of  the  ear; 
vid.  c\a<Xf. 

Clotap.,  chosen,  elected. 

Clú,  praise,  reputation,  fame;  Lat. 
clueo,  to  be  famous;  and  Gr. 
kXvw. 

Cluj,  written  cltr/be  by  an  abusive 
modern  orthography,  a  ditch,  a 
coping  ridge  of  earth;  also  a 
cliff;  Lat.  clwus. 

Claajn,  adulation,  flattery,  blan- 
dishment. 

Clú<x;n,  a  plain  between  two  woods, 
also  any  fine  level  fit  for  pasture ; 
Lat.  planum,  Angl. -Saxon,  lawn, 
visibly  of  the  same  root  with 
cla<\jn. — Vid.  Lhnyd's  Compar. 
Etym.  pag.  10.  col.  1.,  for  an 
initial  letter  being  expressed  in 
one  Celtic  dialect,  and  omitted 
in  another.  Note  that  several 
towns  and  bishops'  sees  in  Ire- 
land derive  their  names  from 
this  word  Clu<vjo ;  ex.  Clu&jn 
uiykx,  now  the  town  of  Cloyne,  a 
bishop's  see  in  the  County  of 
Cork;  Clu<vjn  o<x;bneac  <\&af 
Cla<\jn  GQ<xc  f*\6jf,  in  Leinster, 
&c. 

Cluc^njfie,  a  flatterer,  a  seducer, 
deceiver,  &c. 

Clu<tjr>;jfte<xct,  flattery,  deception. 

Clu<vjf,  to  hear. 

Claajfjn,  a  porringer. 

Cluúrxx;/ie,  vid.  cluajnjfie,  a  hypo- 
crite. 

Clu<Xf,  joy  or  gladness. 

Clú<\y,  the  ear.  With  this  Irish 
word  the  cloche  of  the  French, 
the  Welsh  cloch,  and  Angl. -Sax. 
clock,  have  a  visible  affinity,  as 
the  ear  is  formed  like  a  bell  or 
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clock,  whence  tympanum  auris, 
the  ear's  bell ;  clú<\f-p\jne,  an 
ear-ring ;  clíHXf-feófo,  ear- 
pendant  ;  hence  bú/t-clú<ty-<xc, 
yp<xj\t-clú<Xf<xc,  and  t/iomclú<x- 
r<xc,  all  meaning  dull  or  hard  of 
hearing. 

Clii<yf<\c,  having  ears  or  handles. 

CÍú<Xf~TO<xot<xin,  the  tip  of  the  ear. 

Clúbab  and  clúbtvjm,  to  cover  up 
warm ;  also  to  cherish  or  nou- 
rish;  Lat.  claudo,  includo. 

Clubab,  a  cover  or  coverture; 
clúb<x  leoipta,  a  bed  cover  or 
bed-clothes;  Angl.-Sax.  cloth. 

Clúbourxvjt,  famous,  renowned. 

Clir/ceog,  fraud  or  deceit. 

Ctujce,  a  battle,  a  game. 

Clájb  and  clú;bé<xn,  a  nook  or  an- 
gle ;  n;  <x  cclu;b,  not  in  a  corner. 

Clu;g,  the  pi.  of  clog,  a  bell. 

Clujgjr?  and  clógán,  a  little  bell. 

Clújíi),  the  genit.  ofclúró,  a  feather 
or  down. 

Clú;tT)-eatta,  a  feathered  flock,  or 
flock  of  birds;  and  clu;me<xlt<x, 
the  Royston  crow. —  Q. 

Clap,  heard,  from  clujnjm. 

Clajnjm,  to  hear;  clu;n;be,  hear 

ye. 

Clajvfp,  to  hear. 

Clujnte,  heard. 

Clajntéojjx,  a  hearer,  an  auditor, 

&c. 
CLrjntéoj-uxcb,     craftiness ;     vid. 

clú<vjn;/ie<xcb. 
CUr/^jm,  to  hear,  a&as  clo;^;m; 

vid.  clof,  &c. 
Clújteac,  famous,  renowned ;  Gr. 

icXvTog,  Lat.   inclytuSy  famous, 

renowned. 
Clcrjte,   a  game,  play,  or  sport; 

clir/gte,  clu;te<xba,  and  clirjte, 

Clujteab,  a  gaming,  sporting,  &c. 
Clúm,  a  feather  or  down :  also  fur 

or    hair,   plumage,   &c.  :    Lat. 

pluma. 
Clurixxc,  feathers,  plumage ;  l<w  bo 
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clúiíxxc,  full  of  feathers ;  also  of 
or  belonging  to  feathers ;  an  ad- 
jective, signifying  full  of  hair, 
plumage,  down,  or  fur,  &c. 

Ctunxxro,  to  pluck  feathers;  also  to 
shear. 

Clúmt&c,  feathered ;  also  hairy  ; 
vid.  clúnmc. 

Cluiú  j<xb  and  clutoij  g;m,  to  chase, 
to  run  down;  ag  clutrúg<ii>  <xn 
jeoi/i^-p<xb,  running  down  the 
hare. 

Cna,  good,  gracious,  bountiful ;  ex. 
C0<xc  Cpjomtajn  f<x  crxx  jie 
yzoji,  i.  e.  the  son  of  C^omtan 
was  bountiful  to  the  learned. 

CrxxMft,  drowsiness,  heaviness. 

Cr?cvb<xj^e,  a  prating  jester,  a  scoff- 
er. 

Cn<xb0L/i-l3a/ic<x,  ships. 

Cnag,  a  knock,  crack,  &c. 

Crxxgac,  rough  or  uneven. 

Cnag<xcb,  sternness  or  sourness  of 
look. m 

Cn<xg<x;b,  bunch-backed,  bossed; 
Gal.  bossu. 

Crxxg<vjjte,  a  noggin. 

Cn<ig<vjm,  to  knock,  to  rap,  to 
smite. 

Crux  j  and  cn<xo;,  a  consumption,  a 
phthisic ;  Gr.  Kvaw,  scindo,  ra- 
doy  fyc,  seems  to  have  an  affinity 
with  the  Irish  cixxoj. 

Crfafi,  hemp  ;  vid.  c<xnajh. 

Cn<xp,  a  scoff,  jeer,  or  flout. 

Cna;bte<xc,  a  fret ;  also  fretted. 

Cr?ci;b;m,  to  deride  or  ridicule. 

Cn<\)Tte<\c,  sluggishness. 

Cn<xjm-fj<xc,  a  raven,  or  vulture. 

Cndj/ie,  a  buckle. 

Cn<xm  and  cnajm,  a  bone. 

Cnam<x/iT<xb,  i.  e.  cncuriróa/igíib,  the 
shambles. 

Cnam-/iu;  ge<xb,  a  cubit,  from  cnam, 
a  bone,  and  p.W)  j,  the  arm,  down 
from  the  elbow  to  the  fist. 

Crxxoj,  a  consumption,  or  phthisic. 

Crxxoj,  or  cnu;  j,  the  plur.  of  cnujg, 
a  maggot,  or  worm. 
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Cnaofijm,  to  consume  or  languish; 
<xc<\  fé  <\%  cn<yoj,  he  1'anguisheth ; 
cnúOjfj  jeck/i  ;<xb,  they  shall  con- 
sume away;  also  to  gnaw  or 
chew ;  Gr.  kvclu),  rado,  scindo. 

Crxxajjte,  consumptive,  spent,  &c. 

Oap  and  cn<\j-pe,  genit.  a  bunch, 
knob,  or  button ;  old  English, 
cnaep. 

Cn<x-p<xc,  bunched  or  knobbed. 

Cnapajm,  to  strike  or  smite. 

Cnapan,  a  knob,  bunch,  or  boss. 

Cn<\.]\]i<\,  a  ship ;  plur.  cnoi/i/i<xba, 
Gloss.  Vet. 

Cne<xb,  a  sigh,  or  groan. 

Cneabajm,  to  sigh  or  groan. 

Cne<xb,m  a  wound;  cneab  <Xfi  yon 
crjejb,  a  wound  for  a  wound. 

Cnéab<xc,  full  of  sores. 

CnearTKX;/te,  a  tricking,  artful  fel- 
low. 

Cne<xf,  man's  skin;  g;le  o.  cn;^, 
the  whiteness  of  a  man's  skin. 

Cne<\fbi\  and  Cflea/~t<i,  modest, 
meek,  well-tempered. 

Cnea^bact,  mildness,  meekness, 
&c. 

Cne<xf<xj jjm,  to  heal  or  cure. 

Cneapí  júb,  a  healing  or  curing. 

Cne<xt/iom,  a  kind  of  horse  litter. 

Crie;b-^l;oc,  a  scar. 

Cne;b-/"l;ocbac,  full  of  scars. 

Cn  joct,  originally  signified  a  com- 
mon soldier  or  swordsman;  ex. 
)b;/i  cr>;oct  <*gu^  cdt-boL/iúrj, 
both  common  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers. N.  B.  This  word  is  of  the 
same  origin  with  the  German 
knee /it,  which  with  them  was 
formerly  the  only  word  to  signify 
a  soldier,  what  the  Latins  called 
miles;  and  to  this  day  lanze- 
knecht  signifies  a  foot-soldier.  — 
Fid.  Cluver.  Germ.  Antiq.  lib. 
1.  cap.  44.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
word  knight  is  visibly  the  same 
as  the  German  knecht  and  the 
Irish  arjoct,  and  properly,  as 
well  as  originally,  signified  no- 


thing else  but  soldier.  But  it 
seems  that  among  the  Saxons  and 
Low  Dutch,  the  knights  be- 
longed rather  to  the  horse  than 
to  the  foot-soldiery;  for  ridder, 
the  same  as  the  English  word 
rider,  is  still  the  only  word 
amongst  the  Dutch  to  signify  a 
knight;  and  the  Irish  word  pij- 
b;;te  signifies  the  same,  whether 
they  had  it  originally  in  their 
language,  or  borrowed  it  from 
the  English  after  their  settlement 
in  Ireland.  Cneoht,  or  cniht,  in 
old  English,  was  not  anciently 
any  title  of  honour,  but  signified 
at  first  a  boy  or  youth ;  as  horn- 
ing cniht,  a  school-boy ;  and  af- 
terwards (as  it  does  yet  in  the 
Danish)  a  servant;  for  cepe- 
cnihtas  were  market-slaves;  and 
knecht,  with  the  low  Germans, 
is  now  also  degraded  to  signify  a 
servant.  "  Nam  knecht  quod 
nunc  servum  sive  ministrum  ac 
famulum,  olim  nil  aliud  quam 
militem  denotabat." — Cluver. 
ibid.  I  find  in  Mac  Craith's 
History  of  the  Wars  of  Thomond, 
in  the  time  of  Thomas  and  Ri- 
chard de  Clare,  that  the  words 
cr>;ocfc  and  /ijbjne  are  used 
synonymously.  This  word  is 
therefore  one  of  those,  which 
from  a  mean  original  significa- 
tion, have  ennobled  themselves 
by  degrees ;  as,  to  the  contrary, 
other  words,  whose  primitive 
meaning  was  honourable,  have 
been  degraded  to  an  infamous 
sense ;  thus  latro,  originally  sig- 
nifying a  hired  soldier,  whose 
functions  were  rather  honour- 
able, now  means  a  highwayman  ; 
and  leno,  which  meant  a  prince's 
ambassador,  is  so  strangely  de- 
graded as  to  signify  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  pimp,  or  procurer  of 
lewd  women.  On  the  other  hand, 
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baro,  which  like  latro,  signified 
a  hired  soldier,  is  now  become  a 
title  of  honour  and  peerage. 
Again,  Tyrannus,  a  lawful  king 
or  lord,  now  means  an  usurper 
or  oppressor. 

Cr>;op<vj/ie,  a  poor  rogue. 

C/7;op<x;/ieacc,  acting  the  rogue. 

Cnó,  famous,  excellent,  generous. 

Cnob<xb,  a  territory  in  the  County 
of  Meath,  which  anciently  be- 
longed to  the  O'Duains. 

Cnoc,  a  hill. 

Cnoc,  the  herb  navew. 

Cnocan,  a  small  hill,  a  hillock,  a 
heap. 

Cfl0c<U7<xc,  full  of  hills. 

Cno-majne,  a  wood  of  hazels,  ches- 
nut-trees,  or  walnut-trees;  Lat. 
nucetum. 

Cnop.<\c<Xf,  honour. 

Cnu  and  cnub,  a  nut. 

Cnu<Xf,  a  collection. 

Cnú<Xf<xjro,  to  gather  together,  to 
collect,  or  assemble. 

Cnú<Xf<yJTce  and  cnu<xfc<x,  gather- 
ed, collected. 

Cna<\f-<xpu) j,  fruitful. 

Coub<vj/ie,  a  nut-cracker. 

Cnuj-g,  a  maggot  or  worm  formed 
in  rotten  cheese  or  corrupt  flesh. 

CouiT),  or  cjiutT),  the  same  as  cna)-g. 

Co,  formerly  written  for  the  mo- 
dern 30,  as  c6-b  fe<xji<xfi  Qjj\pnn 
u;me,  with  the  Irish  forces  in 
general  under  his  command ;  CO 
ce<x/tt:,  justly. 

Có<\c,  i.  e.  /iú<xt:<X/t,  a  violent  pur- 
suit. Note  that  rhythyr  in  Wei. 
signifies  a  violent  attack,  or  vigo- 
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C5(\/tb,  a  husbandman,  a  rustic,  a 
clown ;  pi.  c6<x^be.  This  word 
c5d/ib  seems  to  have  an  affinity 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  coward,  a 
dastard,  or  faint-hearted  man. 

Cob,  victory,  triumph ;  hence  cob- 
t<xc  and  cdbf<xc,  victorious. 

Cobac,  a  tribute. 
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Cobojt,  an  enclosed  place,  not  co- 
vered over  head;  Lat.  caula ; 
also  a  woman's  stays. 

Cob<xjp.,  or  c<\b<vj/i,  help,  aid,  re- 
lief, assistance ;  Gr.  icovpoe. 

Cobt\f\t<\,  luct  cob<Xj\tix,  assistants. 

Cob<Xj\t<xc,  or  c<xb<x/ttac,  a  helper, 
an  assistant. 

Coblac,  a  navy  or  fleet. 

Cobfia,  a  shield  or  target. 

Cobyac,  victorious;  cobf<xc,  beo- 
bot,  ealnrn,  cé<xbp<xt:<xc,  epithets 
given  to  a  sprightly,  brave,  sen- 
sible man. 

Cob<xc,  stout,  brave,  valiant. 

Cobt<xc,  victorious;  hence  it  be- 
came the  proper  name  of  many 
of  the  Irish  kings,  and  answers 
very  nearly  to  the  Latin  word 
victorinus.  N.  B.  Cobrac,  sig- 
nifying victorious,  was  the  proper 
name  of  an  Irish  Chief,  from 
whom  the  ancient  family  called 
-O'Cobtajc  derive  their  name 
and  descent :  they  were  dynasts, 
or  chief  lords  of  the  territories, 
now  called  Barryroe,  east  and 
west,  in  the  County  of  Cork. 
They  were  of  the  Lugadian  race, 
which  gave  the  ancient  name  of 
Co/icoi-la;je  to  all  the  south- 
west parts  of  the  County  of 
Cork,  a  name  that  is  now  re- 
duced to  only  two  parishes,  se- 
parated by  the  river  Eilean, 
which  forms  the  harbour  of  Bal- 
timore, and  are  called  Cotluj  je, 
a  corrupt  contraction  of  the  word 
Co/ic<x-lu;je.  It  seems  the 
O'Cobtajcjb,  Engl.  O'Cowhig, 
were  originally  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Lugadian  families, 
since  their  chief  is  mentioned  in 
the  first  rank,  and  with  high  dis- 
tinction, particularly  with  regard 
to  his  hospitality,  before  the 
O'Flains  and  the  O'Driscols,  in 
the  following  ancient  rhymes  : 
O'Cobttvjcc  n<x  n<v/tbccO/ir)-5;/i ; 
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6;l:  t^;ú/i  bo  c;nn  a;p  ;ata;b 
^ean  :#  t/i;ú/t  nac  bo  clar>fla;b 
mjteab.  Where  the  compound 
word  afib-cco/in-oj/1,  signifying 
tall  and  large  drinking-cups  of 
massy  gold,  and  not  inferior,  in 
sublime  combination  of  ideas,  to 
any  compound  epithet  in  Homer, 
is  pompously  expressive  of  the 
great  hospitality  of  O'CobtaJcc. 
Note  that  the  verb  bo  cjnn,  in 
the  above  rhymes,  signifies  to 
reign  as  king.  —  Fid.  ceann, 
cjnn,  supra.  But  a  melancholy 
remark,  which  remains  to  be 
made,  is,  that  of  the  two  families 
first  mentioned  in  the  just  re- 
cited rhymes,  there  is  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  one  individual  now 
existing  that  may  be  held  in  the 
light  of  a  gentleman,  having 
been  all  dispossessed  long  since 
of  their  very  ancient  and  large 
properties ;  which  indeed  is  the 
case  of  many  other  Irish  families 
not  less  illustrious  in  former 
times,  who  are  now  either  quite 
extinct,  or  reduced  to  a  state  of 
perfect  obscurity,  for  the  reason 
now  mentioned. 

Cobtac,  a  creditor ;  perhaps  rather 
a  debitor.  Clery  explains  it  by 
j:e<x/i  bo  bl; jea^  paca. 

Coc,  manifest. 

Coca,  a  boat ;  Wei.  kuch. 

Coca,  a  cook ;  Lat.  coquus. 

Coca; fie,  a  cook;  Lat.  infinit.  co- 
quere. 

C5c<v//ieact;,  a  cooking;  also  the 
art  thereof. 

Cocoi/i,  order,  economy. 

Coc-bu/in,  a  buckler. 

Cocal,  a  net. 

Cocal,  a  cloak,  mantle,  or  vestment; 
cocal  fpojl,  a  satin  cloak;  also 
a  hood,  or  cowl;  ex.  cocal  an 
naoró  fyata/i,  the  holy  friar's 
cowl ;  Lat.  cucullus. 
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Cocroa,  the  parity  of  one  thing  to 
another. 

Coc/iot,  a  shield  or  target. 

Cob  and  coba,  a  piece  or  part; 
lejt-coba,  of  the  half  part;  ecu?- 
coba,  any  part :  it  is  mostly  writ- 
ten cot  and  cota  in  old  manu- 
scripts; pi.  cotcajb  and  cota- 
rjcv/b;  Lat.  quota. 

Cob,  victory. 

Coba,  or  ab  coba,  i.  e.  bl;  j;b,  it 
requires,  it  deserves.  This  word 
is  always  used  in  an  impersonal 


sense. 


Coboc,  invention. 

Cobac  and  cabac,  friendship. 

Cobab,  a  mountain. 

Cobajle,  a  supping-room. — PL 

Cobal,  or  combal,  a  convention,  or 
assembly;  also  friendship,  inti- 
macy. 

Cobalta  and  cobaltac,  sleepy,  ad- 
dicted to  sleep;  ^úan  cobalta, 
a  profound  sleep. 

Coba/i/"na,  contrary. 

Cobb/tab,  a  sacrificing,  an  offer- 
ing. m 

Cobnoc,  a  lord,  a  powerful  per- 
sonage, or  principal  man  in  a 
district. 

Coblab  and  cobla;m,  to  sleep ;  bo 
coblajb  fé,  he  slept ;  cojbeol- 
tao;,  ye  shall  sleep. 

Cobla;nean,  poppy. 

Cob/iaroa,  equal,  even. 

Cob^amac,  a  countryman,  a  rustic. 

Cob/iamacc,  equality,  parity. 

Cob/iomta,  bu;ne  cob^iomca,  an 
uncivilized  man;  also  a  stran- 
ger. 

Coero  or  caom,  little,  small. 

Coeró,  i.  e.  cóm-ém  ;  0)p.  <xy  pnan 
ém  <X£Uf  éfg<\,  do  luat,  as  soon 
as,  as  swift  as. 

Cojr/ia,  a  chest  or  box;  Ang.-Sax. 
coffer. 

Cofp.jp,  a  little  box,  or  drawer. 

Cojab,  war,  rebellion  ;  also  to  wage 
war  or  rebel ;  t>o  cogaba/i  an 
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<vg<vjb   <ir>    annplajt,    they   re- 
belled against  the  usurper. 

Coj<v/b,  or  c<\£<v/b,  just,  lawful, 
equitable. 

Cojcvjbe-roir/ll/r),  mill-cogs. 

Cogal,  the  herb  cockle. 

Cog<\t,  the  beards  of  a  barley-ear. 

Cogairxvjl  and  cojamujl,  warlike, 
military. 

Cog<X/i,  a  whisper ;  also  an  insur- 
rection, a  conspiracy;  ex.  j\o 
m<x/tbúb  é  bo  coga/t  jreoi/i  m;be 
50  Menclejte,  he  was  privately 
murdered  by  the  unanimous  con- 
spiracy of  his  own  subjects,  the 
people  of  Meath. —  Fid.  Tighern. 
Annates. 

Cog<i/ia;m,  to  whisper. 

Co-£<\jw<\c,  whispers. 

Cog<Ji/i<ty~,  peace,  amity. 

Co  j<xlc,  a  wash-ball. 

Co-grxxi)  and  cogrxv/m,  to  chew,  to 
bite. 

Cogoj/i^e,  a  well-ordered  system. 

Cog/tab,  to  conspire. 

Co-gt<\c,  rebellious ;  also  a  warrior. 

Cojúba^  and  cojú^,  conscience; 
T^fiábab  <xn  co^újf,  the  scrutiny 
and  examination  of  the  con- 
science. 

Cojb,  a  company,  a  troop;  Lat. 
copia. 

Cdjb  and  cojbeab,  a  copy. 

Co;bc;ob,  ravenous,  fierce. 

Cojbce,  a  dowry,  a  reward. 

Cójbce,  a  buying  or  purchasing. 

Co;bc;c;m,  to  purchase  or  pro- 
cure. 

Co;bc;te,  bought,  purchased. 

Cojbbean,  i.  e.  córó-bir/bean,  of 
which  it  is  a  corrupt  contraction, 
a  troop,  or  company. 

Co;b/ieoc<xb,  to  comfort. 

Cójb^eana,  confession. 

Cojc,  a  secret,  a  mystery. 

Cojce,  a  mountain. 

Có;ce  and  cójge,a  fifth  part :  hence 
the  word  co;ge  is  prefixed  to  the  I 
names  of  the  five  different  pro-  j 
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vinces  of  Ireland,  as  they  are  es- 
teemed each  a  fifth  part  of  the 
kingdom,  though  they  are  not 
all  of  an  equal  extent. 

Cojcme,  small,  little. 

Cojct,  children. 

Co;cme,  art  udder. 

Cojbce,  again;  also  ever,  conti- 
nually ;  7)-}  c6;bce,  never. 

Cojbeóíab,  to  sleep  or  slumber; 
c/iéb  <xinn  <x  ccojbeólojb  fé, 
wherein  shall  he  sleep  ? 

Cojbc,  always,  utterly ;  also  verily. 

Cojbe,  chastity,  continency. 

Cojbeac,  a  fighting. 

Có;g-Cfi;<xc,  rectius  co;grgoc,  or 
co;g-c/i;oc,  a  foreigner,  a  stran- 
ger. 

CÓJiCj\]óc<Xf,  the  remoteness  of  one 
place  from  another. 

Có;g-c/i;c,  potius  co;g  c/i;Oc,  a 
strange  land,  a  remote  country. 

C6;ge,  the  fifth  part  of  any  thing. 

Co;ge,  a  province,  so  called  because 
Ireland  was  divided  into  five 
territories  or  provinces ;  vicl.  sup. 
cújg  cójge  rxx  ijejpprm,  the 
five  provinces  of  Ireland. 

Co;ge<xb<xe,  a  provincial. 

Co;gé<xl,  a  noise  or  clap. 

Co;gé<\l,  a  distaff*. 

Co;ge<xlt<x,  a  conference. 

Cojge<x/tt;,  judgment. 

Cojge<\/ir,  asking  a  question. 

Co)-gé<\f,  or  coj-géjfe.  five  ways  or 
manners,  i.  e.  cojj-betty-. 

Co;g;l;m,  to  rake  up  or  kindle  ; 
co;gjt  <\r>  te;ne,  kindle  the  fire. 

Co;g;l;m,  to  spare,  to  save,  to  lay 
up;  bo  cojg;l  moj  nimjab,  i.  e. 
eog<Xfl-mo/i,  <xn  tr<x/ib<x/t :  eog<\n- 
mO;i,  spared  the  corn,  or  laid  it 
up ;  co;gjl  fjnn  <x  C7)Ja/ina, 
spare  us,  O  Lord. 

Co;g;ll,  a  thought  or  secret ;  genii 
cojjle. 

Cojgle,  a  companion. 

Co;gle<xéb,  a  train  or  retinue. 

Co;3l;j;m,   to  accompany,   to  at- 
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lend. 

Co;g/ie,  a  spear  or  javelin. 

Co;g/i;  j,  a  bound  or  limit. 

Co;j/i; jeac,  a  stranger,  a  foreign- 
er. 

Có)-£f\]rm,  five  parts  or  divisions. 

Cojlbjn,  a  small  shaft ;  a  stem  or 
stalk  of  a  plant. 

Co;lce,  a  bed,  bed-clothes ;  tj\j 
co;lce<xM  n<\  bpejnne,  the  three 
materials  of  bedding  amongst 
the  Fenii,  or  p;cU7a  t^om,  ac- 
cording to  romantic  accounts, 
viz.  bú/1/iujúl  cj\<xrm,  c<\orw<\c, 
4%ar  ú/i-lu<xc<x;ji,  branches  of 
trees,  moss,  and  green  rushes. 

Cojle<Xf<\i>,  a  lethargy. 

Co;lé;/t,  a  quarry,  or  stone-pit,  a 
mine ;  corrupte  co;/té<xl. 

Co;lé/?,  or  co;lé<u?,  a  whelp, 
puppy. 

Co;leac,  a  cock. — Mark  13.  35. 

Co;l;ce,  the  cholic. 

Coiljf,  rectias  col;y%  cabbage; 
vid.  coljf,  Lat.  caidis. 

Co;lt,  sin,  iniquity. 

Co;  11,  and  gen.  co;lle,  pi.  co;llte, 
a  wood,  a  grove,  a  wilderness ; 
<x  cco;ll  b;am<x;/i,  in  a  dark 
wood,  or  desert ;  cu;r>  oiUa;b  rxx 
co; lie,  the  wolves  of  the  forest ; 
Wei.  kelli,  a  grove ;  vid.  ge;lt;. 

Co;lleab,  a  hog. 

Co;llea.b  and  co;ll;m,  to  blindfold, 
or  make  blind. 

Co;lle<xb  and  co;ll;m,  to  trespass, 
to  infringe,  to  violate;  also  to 
plunder,  to  geld,  &c. 

Co;llm;n,  a  young  pig. 

Co;llte,  woods  or  forests. 

Co;lIte  GO<x;b;r?eaca,  a  territory 
near  Mitchelstown,  in  the  County 
of  Cork,  formerly  belonging  to  a 
tribe  of  the  O'Caseys. 

Cojllte,  or  ca;llte,  and  c<x;llt:ea- 
nac,  an  eunuch;  also  gelded, 
lost,  undone. 

Có)l-rt))<\f,  a  wooden  dish. 

Co;lt  and  coll<x;b,  vulg.  coUn,  a 
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young  cow  or  heifer. 

Co;lte<\mu;l,  woody,  full  of  woods. 

Có;mc/t;o^l<ic,    the  confines   of  a 
country. 

Co;mbe,  custom,  practice,  use. 

Co;mbe,  a  keeve,  a  large  tub. 

Co;me<\t;<Ji,  a  comet. 

Co;ri),  the  inflection  of  com,  equal, 
answers  exactly  in  sense  to  the 
Latin  con,  and  often  forms  the 
first  part  of  a  compound ;  it  is 
generally  written  by  the  modern 
grammarians  co;m  when  an  e  or 
;  becomes  the  initial  letter  of  the 
second  part  of  the  compound: 
it  was  anciently  written  com 
without  any  alteration  or  addi- 
tion; it  implies  as,  so,  or  as 
much,  equal,  &c.  N.  B.  This 
prefix  com  has  occasioned  that 
several  words  subjoined  to  it, 
have  been  corrupted  from  their 
true  original  formation,  some  of 
their  radical  letters  being  sup- 
pressed and  lost  by  abusive  con- 
tractions; first  proceeding  from 
vulgar  pronunciation,  and  then 
continued  and  authorized  by  co- 
pyists, who  had  not  skill  enough 
to  rectify  the  words  by  restoring 
them  to  their  radical  purity. 
And  the  prefix  too  has  suffered 
in  one  of  its  radicals  in  some  ren- 
counters; for  instance,  in  the 
word  co^mu;l,  which  in  its  origi- 
nal formation  was  com  f<\roa)l, 
from  the  prefix  com,  and  f<xn)Ujl, 
similar,  Lat.  similis,  the  prefix 
has  lost  its  last  radical  m  ;  and  its 
adjunct,  ^<xmu;l,  hath  been  re- 
duced from  two  syllables  to  one. 
We  shall  occasionally  take  notice 
of  some  of  those  corrupted  wri- 
tings, guided  by  this  rational 
maxim,  that  when  the  adjunct 
part  of  the  compound  word 
makes  no  sense  by  itself  it  is  to 
be  rectified  by  restoring  it  to  the 
frame  of  a  known  word,  bearing 
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such  a  meaning  as  may  be  natu- 
rally reconcileable  with  that  of 
the  compound  word  in  ques- 
tion. 

Combe,  a  lord,  laird,  or  master. 

Cojm-bé,  or  C<xojKbj<\,  according 
to  some,  the  Trinity,  from  Com, 
and  Óe  or  Ó;n,  God. 

Cojme<X/i,  short,  brief;  aliter,  cu- 
m<x;/i  and  <j£cum<vj/i. 

Có;me<ty-b<x,  i.  e.  co;m-me<x^b<x,  of 
equal  esteem  or  worth. 

Có;m<vj/ie,  g<*o  co;ma;//te,  without 
forewarning. 

Cojm-Be<tyil<x,  corrupted  into  co- 
ma;/ile,  a  conference,  or  consul- 
tation by  mutual  talking  or 
speeching,  a  council  or  synod; 
vid.  c6m-<xgal  and  cóm<x;/ile, 
infra. 

C5;m-be;/r/m,  to  contribute. 

C5;m-ceou7goil,  a  joint,  an  union, 
league,  or  covenant;  a  conspi- 
racy; also  a  conjugation. 

Ccr/m-ceanjlab,  to  couple,  to  unite. 

Co;  m-ceapx,  a  protection. 

Cójm-céjmnj^jn),  to  accompany,  to 
go  together. 

C6;m-cl;oima;n,  vid.  cljabujn. 

Co;m-c/ie<xp<xb,  contraction. 

Co;m-c/i;o^kic,  the  confines  of  a 
country. 

Cojmbeac,  safe  or  secure. 

Cojm-béantact:,  a  composure. 

Có;m-b/te;meact:,  competition. 

Cójm-b/teacta,  conformed. 

C5;meac,  like,  alike. 

Cojmé<xb<xc,  a  watch  or  guard. 

Có;mé<xba;be,  a  keeper;  jre<X/i  co;- 
meaba,  idem. 

C5;meab<v/m,  to  keep,  to  preserve; 
also  to  beware,  or  take  heed; 
có;mé<xbj:u;b  tú,thou  shalt  keep. 

Có;meab<\c,  coupling  or  joining. 

Co;m-e<x^3<Xfi?  a  conflict,  a  mutual 
strife  or  struggle;  corrupte co;r>- 

Cójméjgnjjjm,   to   force  or  eon- 
strain,    to   oppress,    to    exact ; 
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cójm-éjgnjé;,  ye  exact ;  bo  cÓ;mr 
éjzng  fé,  he  urged ;  t<X/t/tajb 
<xn  j\j-£  ]<X]\f]n  n<Xfe<xctrobj\<X)- 
t/te  %on<\  nxxcajji,  <X£Uf  bo 
co;me;gr>;  j  ;<xb  cum  peolxx  mac 
b;te,  the  king  urged  the  seven 
brothers  (the  Machabees)  and 
their  mother,  to  eat  swine's 
flesh. 

C6;m-e;^e,  associates,  partners, 
allies. 

Co;m-e;/ig;m,  to  join  with  auxilia- 
ries, to  assist. 

Cojméab,  a  ward  or  custody,  watch, 
&c.  ;  bj  "ca  <x^i  bo  c5;méa  be 
upon  thy  guard;  cójméuba,  as 
lace  cójméaba,  a  guard. 

Co;meába;je,  a  keeper,  an  ob- 
server. 

Cojm-f  eab<xr>,  a  troop,  a  company. 

Cojm-jrca/i-cogajb,  a  fellow-sol- 
dier. 

Có-jm- f  jo f&c,  conscious. 

Có;m-j:/ie(Xg<x/tt<xc,  agreeable  to, 
or  corresponding. 

C5jm-pie<X£/icib,  conformity. 

Cojm-fjcjm,  to  dispose,  or  to  set  in 
order. 

Cojmjlejc,  a  conflict,  or  struggle 
in  wrestling,  running  a  race,  or 
any  other  bodily  exercise  ;  vid. 
llejc. 

Cójm-jné,  or  c5;m-eagn<\  jeana 
n<x  néol<xc,  i.  e.  ipjOf  g<xc  \<j % 
báfi  j<xb  <x  ccóm-<x;mp^  j\e 
fiOjlé,  a  chronologioal  and  his- 
torical knowledge. 

C5;m-jl;nneab,  a  fastening,  or  ad- 
hering to. 

Có;m-j/ieamaj<xb,  a  fastening,  or 
adhering  to. 

CÓjm-j/ieama;j;m,  to  adhere,  to 
cling  to. 

C6;m-;<xtac,  one  of  the  same  coun- 
try with  another ;  rid.  j<xt. 

Có;m;bé<xct,  guarding,  attending ; 
mna co;m;be<ict:<x,waiting-maids. 

Co;mjbeac  or  co;m;  jteac,  strange 
or  foreign;   also  an  out-comer, 
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stranger,  or  foreigner. 

C5;m;oc  and  co;m;uc,  a  comedy. — 
P/. 

Co;m-;orxxr>r>,  even,  equal,  alike. 

C6;m-leang<x,  a  course  or  race. 

C6;ml;c,  corrupted  from  co;m  jle;c, 
a  struggle,  particularly  in  run- 
ning a  race. 

G5jm-l;je,  i.  e.  lanamna/*,  coup- 
ling. 

Cojit)-Ij  j;m,  to  lie  together. 

Co;m-l;or)ja,  the  even  or  regular 
march  of  an  army :  hence  that 
Irish  name  or  description  of  a 
camel,  eac  cojmljonga,  signify- 
ing a  kind  of  walking-horse,  be- 
cause he  always  walks  with  equal 
leisuie. 

C6;m-ljon,  a  multitude. 

Cojm-Vjonta,  fulfilled,  complete. 

Cdjrn-ljontixct,  a  completing  or 
fulfilling. 

Có)ro-roe<Xj\t<Xf,  a  comparison ;  rec- 
tius  com-mo/itoy-. 

Co-jro-rociXf,  equal. 

Co;m-me<\7~,  a  consideration,  or 
comparison. 

Co;m-me<xpx;m,  to  compare. 

C6;m-me<ty-ba,  equal,  of  equal 
worth. 

Có)n)-moj\t<xf  and  com-mÓ/i<xb,  a 
comparison. 

Cojm-r>ajg;m,  to  dwell  together,  to 
inhabit.  This  is  a  corrupted 
contraction  of  the  word  com- 
tjonujjjm,  compounded  of  com 
and  rjonu;  j,  which  means  fre- 
quenting a  place ;  and  com  trjo- 
na]  j  means  dwelling,  or  continu- 
ing in  a  place. 

Cú;m/?eo.c,  mindful. 

Coym-neafitcvjjjm,  to  confirm,  to 
strengthen. 

Co;m-Jiea/it<xj  jte,  confirmed ;  Sa- 
c/i<vjme;r>t  co;m-nea/it<x;  jte  an 
Cb/t;o^b<x;je,  the  Sacrament  of 
Confirmation. 
C5;m-nea/itíi  j<xb,  confirmation. 
Có;'m-r>ear,  a  neighbourhood. 
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Cojm-neapvjm,    to    approach,   to 
draw  nigh  to. 

C6;mr>;  j;m,to  remember. 

C5;mr>;u  j<xb,  a  remembrance. 

C6;m;ie<ic,  assistant. 

C6;m-/ié<xlc  and  co;m-fiéo.lt<xb,  a 
constellation. 

Cójm-fiearxvjm,  to  divide. 

C6;m-/ié;mn;g;m,  to  assemble. 

G5;m-fié;pi,  syntaxis,  or  construc- 
tion, concord,  &c. 

Cójví)-pj<xc't><xn<Xf)  great  want,  or 
distress. 

C<5;m-fi;<xcbu;fl,  to  engender. 

C6;m-^;<xt:a;n,  copulation. 

Có-}m-j"Q<Xf<xm,  equilibrium. 

C5)m-^-e<xc<xc,  consequently. 

C6;m-^*e<xc<xcb,  consequence. 

Có;m-/^e;ceam<n.;l,  by  consequence, 
consequential. 

C6;m-/~j  j;m,  to  perceive ;  also  to 
comprehend  as  in  a  sum. 

Cojm-f]  jte,  provident,  frugal. 

Cójm-pieoigab,  a  connexion,  or 
relation. 

C6;mte<xc<x^,  cohabitation,  or  living 
together  in  the  same  house. 

C5;mteoic<x;be,  or  c6;mte<xcdic,  a 
person  that  cohabits  with  another 
in  the  same  house  and  family. 

Cójmt;  je<fy-,  cohabitation,  or  living 
in  the  same  house. 

Co;mt;je<ty-<xc,  one  who  lives  in 
the  same  house  with  another. 

Cojm-tprxxl,  an  assembly,  a  con- 
gregation, a  synagogue,  or  con- 
vent. 

Cojm-tjo/i/ttac,  one  of  the  same 
country,  a  countryman. 

Cójm-t/téouiab,  a  confirmation. 

Co;muc,  a  comedy. — PL 

Co;m;r>,  a  common. 

Co;m;/ie,  a  brief,  an  abridgment. 

Co;mp/ie<xb  and  co;m-p/ié<\m<xb, 
conception,  generation. 

Co;mpfieam<xb  and  cojm-p/iea- 
m<x;m,  to  conceive;  ex.  bjro;U^j  j 
il;nge<xl  <xn  Cj<\j\n<\  bo  C0bujj\e 
<xguf  bo  co;m-p/iéamab  fj  tpéf 
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<xn  Sp;o/«xb  mom,  Angelus  Do- 
mini Annunciavit  Mar  ice,  et  con- 
cepit  de  Spiritu  Sane  to. 

Cojn,  or  cap,  (pi.  of  cú,)  hounds ; 
vid.  cú. 

Co;nl5eab,  a  feast  or  entertainment; 
co;r?be<xb  coecjf,  a  fortnight's 
entertainment. 

Cojnbeabac,  a  person  who  is  in- 
vited to,  or  partakes  of  a  feast ; 
Lat.  conviva,  Gall,  convie. 

Cojribea/i^iv/b,  conversation. 

Co;r>-15;le,  the  dogberry-tree. 

Co;/?13l;oct;,  a  conflict  or  battle  ; 
sometimes,  and  better  written, 
cojnpljoct ;  Lat.  conflictus. 

Cojnce,  haste,  speed,  expedition. 

Cojncjn,  the  brain. 

Cojribeoitg,  counsel. 

Co;nbe<xlj,  comparison,  likeness, 
similitude. 

Cojflbeatg,  a  criticising. 

Cojnbjújfi,  as  straight  as. 

Co;?ib/ie<xc,  co;/?b/ieac  O/it,  mis- 
chief on  you. 

Co;nb/ieúc,  instruction. 

Co;nb/ieac,  to  direct. 

Co;nb/-ieag<xb,  ^odd  co;r>b/iecXT<x;b, 
here  they  separate,  or  branch  out 
from  each  other. 

Co;r>b/ieagab,  to  fight  or  battle 
out. 

Cojnbfieamcir),  rage,  madness,  fury. 

Cojnbpjf,  a  dog-brier. 

Co;ne<xb,  reproof. 

Cojr)z<\l-b<\jte,  excommunicated, 
accursed,  detestable;  c<x;nbe<xl 
bev/te,  idem. 

Co;néo,  the  dogberry-tree. 

Co;nj:e<x/~g<X/i,  the  evening. 

Co;nj:e<x^5;/i,  a  confessor. 

CojnpeafgiXjiac,  late. 

Co;n-pob<v//me,  otters. 

Cojnjrl^ocb,  a  debate,  a  battle,  a 
conflict. 

Cojrrgpll,  a  qualification. 

Co;r>g;<xtt,  or  cojngjol,  a  condition ; 
<Xj\  cojn-gjol,  upon  condition. 

Co;ng;<\llba,  conditional. 
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Cojnjn,  or  cu;n;n,  a  rabbit;  Lat. 
cuniculus  ;  vid.  cú. 

Co;nle5/i,  a  candlestick. 

Cojnljn,  co;r>le,  and  c<x;nleóg,  a 
stalk,  a  bud. 

Co;rme,  a  meeting ;  prxxb  cowrie, 
a  place  of  meeting,  a  rendez- 
vous. 

Cojrwe,  of  cójnne,  opposite;  Óf 
co;r?ne  <x  néúb<x;n,  to  their  faces ; 
bo  pp  férxx  cojrme,  he  ran  to 
meet  him ;  <Xf  co;nne  <x  ce;le, 
over  against  one  another. 

Cojnne,  a  woman.  Tliis  old  radi- 
cal word  of  the  Celto-Ibernians, 
is  the  same  in  origin  as  the  word 
quean  or  queen  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons;  Lat.  cunnus,  ex.  ante 
Helenam  cunnus  fuit  causa  te- 
terrima  Belli. — Horat. 

Co;r)n-<xta;;i,  a  father-in-law,  a 
wife's  father. 

Corneal  and  c<x;nbe<xl,  a  candle  ; 
Lat.  candela. 

Co;r>rj-jie<xcta,  i.  e.  /i<xct<x-con, 
the  laws  of  hounds  and  of  hunt- 
ing. 

Cojrifí^Xf,  vid.  co^Lif,  conscience. 

Cojmt,  a  woman. 

Cojrrcjn,  a  controversy,  a  debate, 
dispute,  or  contention  :  jre<i/i 
cojntjrwe,  a  contentious  man. 

Co;nrjr>ne<\c,  contentious. 

Co;nc;ono;be<xc,  custom. — PL  ex. 
CI. 

COW;  a  tribe  or  multitude  of  peo- 
ple, or  military  forces ;  Lat.  co- 
pice-arum. 

Co;p,  a  copy  of  any  writing. 

Coj-p-fgjrjbjn ,  a  transcript  of  any 
piece  of  writing. 

Cojji,  in  compound  words  signifies 
false,  as  co;/t-cléj/vjoc,  a  false 
clerk. 

Cojp,  or  cu;/<,  sin,  guilt,  iniquity, 
fault ;  Ian  bo  co;;tr;b  j:a;lt:e<xca, 
full  of  bloody  crimes;  bo  /tejn 
<i  co;  fie,  according  to  his  fault. 

Cojf\,  solitary,  lonesome. 
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Co;/i,  just,  right ;  n&fl  c5;/t  a  bea- 
nam,  that  ought  not  to  be  done. 

Co)]\ce,  oats;  Wei.  keirk ;  co;;ice 
j:;aba;r>,  wild  oats  ;  <i/i<xn  co;/ice, 
oat-bread. 

<!6;/ibJ/},  a  small  cord. 

Cojjxe,  trespass. 

Cojjie,  a  chaldron. 

Cojj\e,  an  invitation  to  any  meeting 
or  entertainment. 

Co; /teaman,  coriander. 

Có;/tg/?jom,  satisfaction. 

CW|&  ranges. 

Co;;t;  j;m,  or  cu; /i;j;m,  to  sin,  tres- 
pass, or  offend ;  bo  cO/tu;  j  mé, 
I  have  offended;  also  to  con- 
demn, to  chastise,  or  correct; 
cojftéoca  mé,  I  will  punish,  or 
correct. 

Cojfxj j;m  and  co/iúgab,  to  mend, 
to  repair,  to  trim,  or  dress. 

Cój/tjgte,  dressed,  amended;  30 
cójfij  jte,  sprucely,  neatly. 

Cojjxjm,  to  teize. 

Co;/i;peab,  corruption;  and  co;- 
/vjptjeact,  idem. 

Co);i;p;m,  to  corrupt  or  spoil. 

Cojjv/pte,  corrupted,  depraved, 
wicked. 

Co;/i;pteacc,  corruption,  villany. 

Co;;im  and  ca;/tm,  a  kind  of  ale 
among  the  old  Irish ;  vid.  cuj /im. 

Co;^ime  and  coj/imeac,  a  pot-com- 
panion.       , 

Co^meoj,  a  cup-gossip. 

Cojjimjn,  the  dimin.  of  cO/imac,  a 
proper  name  of  a  man. 

Cojjirieac,  a  part. 

Cojfineac,  ;a^ga;/ie  cojjineac,  the 
king's  fisher. 

Cójjwéul,  a  corner;  Wei.  kornel ; 
it  properly  means  the  'point  of 
the  interior  space  of  any  angle  ; 
a  nook. 

Co;^n;neac,  frizzled,  curl-haired. 

Co;jwjrb;aU,  a  cupboard. 

Co;/ipe,  wicked,  corrupt;  baojne 
coj/ipe,   potius    co;^pte,     de- 
praved or  wicked  persons. 
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Co;;i^ceanrja;m,  to  make  round 

and  sharp  like  a  top. 
Coj/t/icear?/}  cjOgo;l,  a  whirlgig. 
Coj/t/i-beabab,    to    fight  with    a 

spear;    0)}\    i\f   ]Orm<xn    coj/t/t 

Co;^c;ieaboj,  a  screech-owl. 

Co j  jit,  bark  ;  Lat.  cortex. 

Co;;ite5;/t,  a  carter. 

Co;^,  near  to,  hard  by;  co;^  17a 
jraj/ige,  by  the  sea. 

Cojfbe<\j\t,  leg-armour,  or  a  pair 
of  greaves,  or  boots ;  also  a  shoe 
or  stocking. 

Co;^ce;m,  a  pace  or  step  ;  recthis 
cofcéjm,  from  C0f,  a  foot,  and 
cé;m,  a  degree ;  vid.  cOfcejm. 

C6;^be,  a  coach. 

Co;^be,  or  cojfte,  a  jury  of  twelve 
men  for  trying  a  criminal  cause 
according  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. 

Cojfeón<\  mé,  I  will  prove,  main- 
tain, or  defend ;  vid.  co^ana;m. 

Cojfgjm,  to  still  or  quiet,  to  quell 
or  allay ;  also  to  cease,  to  leave 
off. 

Coj^gljb,  diligent,  careful. 

Cojfjie,  a  footman. 

Co-jfjn,  a  stem  or  foot-stalk. 

Cójf)f\,  a  great  feast,  or  plentiful 
entertainment ;  co;^/ieac,  idem. 

Co;^*-leatar>,  broad. 

Có^jteac,  vid.  cójfjjx. 

Co;^/icaca;m,  to  consecrate;  Lat. 
consecro. 

Co]fj\e<\c<xn,  consecration ;  also 
blessing. 

Co;pieacta,  consecrated,  blessed. 

Co)fj\e<K£t<\,  idem;  a]y~ge  cojf- 
pteacta,  holy  or  consecrated  wa- 
ter. 

Co;^ieactan,  consecration. 

Co;pvjo  jab,#  sanctification. 

Co;^--ji;omab,  the  scanning  of  a 
verse ;  i.  e.  jtjom  ab,  or  a;/ieam 
co^. 

Coj^teact,  potius  cto;^teacr, 
hearing. 
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Cójfteójji,  a  coachman. 
Cojfteónnaj g,  imc?.  co^t<x^. 
Co;t,  and  gen.  cojttre,  a  coracle, 

or  small  boat. 
Cojtceab,  public ;  /"gola  cojtce- 

aba,  public  schools ;  t'-zo?.   co;t> 

Cea/7/7. 

Cojtce<\rw,  vulgar,  common,  pub- 
lic; cojtcea/7/7  bo/7  u;le  bujne, 
t common  to  all  men;  50  co;t- 
cean/7,  in  general. 

Co;tcea/7/7act,  community. 

Co]téO]\<xn,  a  limit  or  boundary. 

COftjt,  an  awl,  a  bodkin,  &c. 

Col,  an  impediment  or  prohibition ; 
Gr.  kwXvu),  impedio  ;  col  gaojl, 
the  impediment  of  consanguinity; 
col  cóm-p o-gajf,  the  impediment 
of  affinity ;  colu;^je,  i.  e.  ca;/i- 
b;o^~  c/i;o^b,  the  impediment  of 
spiritual  relation,  contracted  in 
baptism  or  confirmation :  this 
last  is  vulgarly  called  col  yx\\\x)f, 
corrupted  from  col  j<Xj\-ajf^e. 

Colac,  wicked,  impious,  prohibited, 
C<xjn  colac,  impious  Cain. 

Cola;m,  to  hinder;  Gr.  kwXvw, 
impedio. 

Cola;  jneacb,  a  colony. 

Cola;^"be,  a  college. 

Colam,  to  plaster. 

Colam5;/i,  the  fish  called  Hake  in 
English. 

Col<xma)n}  vid.  colúma;r>,  colúróajn 
leapa,  a  bed-post. 

Colamna  pea/ib,  a  cow-hide. 

Colar>,  the  body,  flesh;  ho  ceú^a- 
ba/t  a/7  cola/727,  they  mortified 
the  flesh;  <x;^e;/ije  /7  a  coin  a, 
the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 

Colb,  a  post  or  pillar;  also  the 
stalk  of  a  plant. 

Colba,  a  sceptre. 

Colba,  love,  friendship,  esteem, 
regard. 

Colbajm,  to  sprout,  or  shoot  forth 
sprigs. 

Colbta  and  colpa,  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  the  shank,  the  le?  of  a  man 
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from  the  knee  to  the  ankle. 

Colbtac,  a  cow-calf,  a  heifer. 

Colcac,  or  colcajb,  a  bed, 

Colg,  a  sword. 

Colg,  a  prickle,  a  sting,  a  beard  or 
awn;  as  of  barlev,  colg  5/tna, 
&c.  _ 

Colrac,  full  of  prickles  or  beards ; 
also  smart,  lively ;  also  fretful. 

Collar),  a  salmon. 

Col^t/io;b;m,  to  fence,  to  fight 
with  a  sword. 

C6l;^,  cabbage  ;  Lat.  caulis. 

Coll,  the  hazel-tree :  hence  the  let- 
ter c  took  the  name  of  coll. 

Coll,  a  head. 

Coll,  destruction,  ruin. 

Collac,  or  /to /7 -collac,  a  fat  heifer. 

Collab  and  colla;m,to  sleep :  some- 
times written  coblab 

Collab,  sleep,  rest. 

Collajb,  a  heifer  of  two  years  old. 

Colla;b,  carnal,  venereal. 

Collajm,  to  sleep ;  Heb.  tzhn,som- 
niiim. 

Coll-ca;ll,  a  wood  of  hazel. 

Collcnú,  a  hazel-nut. 

Coll-leabajb,  a  bedstead. 

Colltrac,  a  fleet :  written  also  cob- 
lac. 

Collotac,  sleepy. 

Colm  and  colum,  a  dove,  or  pigeon ; 
colú/i,  idem. 

Colma,  hardness. 

Colmca,  a  dove-cote,  a  pigeon- 
house. 

Colm -Ian,  a  pigeon -house. 

Cológ,  a  stake  or  collop. 

Colpa,  a  single  cow,  horse,  &c. 

Colpac,  a  bullock,  or  heifer;  a 
young  steer,  a  colt. 

Coir,  meat,  victuals ;  vid.  in  voce 
cejjinjne,  supra. 

Colca/t  and  colta;/t,  a  plough- 
share. 

Colt/ta,  dark,  gloomy,  obscure. 

Colúba;/tb,  coleworts,  cabbage. 

Colam  and  colom,  a  dove  or  pigeon ; 
Lat.    columba,   Wei.   clommen, 
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Cor.  kolorn,  Arm.  kulm  and  ku- 
lym. 
Colúmarj,  a  prop  or  pillar,  a  pe- 
destal ;  Lat.  columna,  Wei.  co- 
lovn,  Hisp.  coluna,  Vulg.  Gr. 
KwXwva. 

Com,  the  waist  or  middle,  the  body ; 
t)nne<Xf  co;m,  the  bloody  flux ; 
also  a  defence,  protection,  guard ; 
ex.  px  co;m,  under  covert,  or 
protection. 

Comae,  a  breach,  a  defeat;  comae 
an  catra,  the  defeat  of  the  army. 

Comabó;/i,  a  romancer. 

Comab5;/ieacb,  a  feigned  story,  in- 
vention. 

Coma;/ice,  protection. 

Coma;/ic;m,  to  protect  or  defend. 

Coma/ia;m,  to  liken  or  compare. 

Coma/?;?,  communion,  society. 

Coma/i,  the  nose ;  also  a  way. 

Coma/ic,  a  part  or  share. 

Coma/icte5;/i,  a  protector. 

Coma/it,  to  kill. 

Coma^*,  the  pulse ;  vid.  cujrle. 

Coma^ac,  efficacious,  capable,  able. 

Co-ma^g,  mixture,  a  blending  toge- 
ther ;  a  ccoma;/*g  lea/i,  higgle- 
dy-piggledy. 

Coma^jacb,  a  composition. 

Coma^ gnum,  a  chaos,  or  confused 
mass. 

Coma/7; mo;l,  idem. 

Combad,  a  breach,  defeat,  &c. 

Combojbe,  assistance,  friendship. 

Comb/itrjte,  crushed. 

Combaj^,  resembling,  like. 

Com,  in  compound  words  some- 
times signifies  so  or  as ;  coma/ib, 
as  high;  com-bao;i?eac,  so  po- 
polous ;  and  com-j:ab^o,  this  far; 
com-mo/i,  as  great;  vid.  co;m. 

Com,  to  keep,  to  preserve. 

Cómacb,  might,  power,  ability; 
an/?  bo  comacb,  in  thy  power. 

Cómacbac  and  comacbamajl,  able, 
capable,  powerful  ;  cama^ac, 
idem. 

Comacmac,  a  circuit. 
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Cómab,  the  two  last  quartans  of  a 
verse  are  distinguished  by  this 
name,  as  the  two  first  are  by  that 
of  ^éolab. 
Comab,  an  elegy ;  rectius  cumab. 
Comab,  preservation. 
Comab,  a  sigh  or  groan. 
Comab,  or  cúmab,  a  bribe ;  also  a 
reward,  a  condition,  or  article  of 
peace,  &c,  a  gratuity,  hire,  or 
recompense ;  ex.  b/ieat  r?a/i  co;/i 
a  bOfica  bujt:  a;/i  comtajb  6;/i 
n<x  aj/ig;ott,  a  judgment  which 
you  should  not  pronounce   for 
gifts  of  gold  and  silver. 
Cóm-agal,  a  conference,  a  council, 
from  com  ;  Lat.  con ;  and  agal, 
mutual  talk  or  discourse :  it  is 
of  the    same  import   with   co- 
rn a; /ile,  corrupted  from  combe- 
a/ila,  signifying  talking,  speech- 
ing,  or  conferring  in  common: 
bea/ila  is  of  a  Germano-Celtic 
origin,  the  same  word  with  parle, 
par  lev,  of  the  French. 
Comajlle,    being   big  with  child, 

pregnancy,  &c. 
Coma;ll;m,  to  bear  or  carry. 
Cómajttjm,  to  join. 
Comajm^ea/iac,  cotemporary. 
C6ma;m^ea/iba,  idem. 
Comajnm,  a  surname. 
CÓma;/t  and  comirj/i,  opposite,  to- 
wards;  <s.f  bu/i  cc5ma;/i,  over 
against  you ;  a/i  ccomaj/me,  for 
us ;  fix  coma;/i  rxx  clojflfle,  for 
the  children. 
Cóma/ibjm  and  c5ma^/im;m,  to  num- 
ber,  to  count,  or  reckon ;    bo 
comaj/ipbe,  ye  shall  count. 
Coma;/ie,  a  cry,  an  outcry. 
Com  a; /ice,  quarter,  or  mercy. 
Coma;/ic;m,  to  cry  out,  to  bewail. 
Coma; /ile,  an  advice  or  counsel. 
Com  a; /ile,  a  convocation,  council, 
or  synod ;  from  com  and  béa/ila, 
a  speech,  an  arguing,  or  consult- 
ing ;  coma;/ile  bpea/i  né;/i;o/?n, 
the  general  council  of  the  Irish 
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nation. 

C5ma;/tleac,  a  counsellor,  adviser, 
&c. 

C5ma;/tl;  jjm,  to  counsel,  to  advise, 
to  consult;  bo  cóma;/il;g  fé,  he 
advised. 

Coma;tceab,  competition. 

Com<X)tceo,y}  a  neighbour. 

Comal,  the  performance,  execution, 
or  accomplishment  of  a  thing; 
ex.  bo  fjpji.  hp.<xj jbe  jié  cómal 
Da  cúma;b,  he  desired  to  have 
hostages  as  sureties  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  conditions. 

Comal,  bold,  courageous,  brave. 

Comal,  or  cumal,  a  waiting-maid. 

Comal,  or  accomal,  to  heap  or  join 
together ;  Lat.  cumulo,  accu- 
mulo. 

Comalajm,  to  discharge  an  office 
or  duty,  to  perform,  fulfil. 

Com  alt  and  cómalta,  a  foster-bro- 
ther; Lat.  co-alitus,  from  alo, 
alere,  altum,  et  alitum. 

Comal tac, fulfilled,  performed,  &c. 

Cómam,  to  defend. 

Cóm-annan,  like,  alike ;  co;m-;on- 
n<xn,  idem. 

Cóm-aonta,  consent. 

Cóm-aÓDtacb,  agreement,  unity, 
concord. 

Cóm-aórita;  j;m,  to  agree  with  one, 
to  consent  to ;  as  com-aonta;  jjm 
an  co;m/*e;ceacb,  concedo  con- 
sequentiam. 

Com -aó^-ba,  cotemporary. 

Coma^i,  opposite,  vid.  coma;/i, 

Coma/iba,  protection. 

Cóma/iba,  i.  e.  cóm-jrOfiba,  a  co- 
partner in  church-lands  or  bene- 
fices; also  a  successor  to  a  see 
or  other  ecclesiastical  dignities  ; 
Cómajiba  pbatt/rjcc,  St.  Pa- 
trick's successor  in  Armagh. — 
Vid.  Colg.  Triad.  Thaumaturg. 
pag.  293.  693.  col.  1.  and  War. 
Antiq.Hib.  cap.  17. —  lid.  pO/t- 
ba,  Cóma/iba  p/jeabaj/t,  the 
poper  or  St.  Peter's  successor. 
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Coma^iba,  a  religious  order  of 
monks  among  the  old  Irish. — 
Vid.  Keat. 

Coma/iba,  be<xn  cóma^tba,  an  ab- 
bess; bean  comafiba  Qfvj-gpe, 
the  abbess  of  Kildare,  or  the 
successor  of  St.  Bridget. —  Vid. 
Chron.  Scot. 

Coma/ibacb,  a  vicarage. 

Coma/ibab,  agreement,  correspon- 
dence :  in  the  composition  of  an 
Irish  t><xri,  or  verse,  cóma/iba,  or 
cóma/tbújab,  is  an  agreement 
and  correspondence  of  two  words 
in  number  of  syllables,  quantity 
of  vowels  and  consonants  of  the 
same  class. 

C5ma/igu;r>,  a  syllogism. 

Coma/ipx,  and  gen.  coma^an,  a 
neighbour,  rectius  comu^a,  from 
com  and  u/i/^a,  the  jamb  or  side- 
post  of  a  door:  a  very  natural 
expression  of  the  mutual  con- 
nexion and  dependance  of  neigh- 
bours on  each  other. 

Coma/i/fanacb,  a  neighbourhood. 

Comarita,  a  mark  or  token ;  com- 
aj\t<\  T)<x  cpojfe,  the  sign  of  the 
cross ;  pi.  cóma/itúj i  je. 

Cóma/itú  jab,  a  marking  or  point- 
ing out. 

C6ma^ita;j;m,  to  remark  or  ob- 
serve. 

C5ma/ita;jt:e,  marked,  remarked. 

Cóm-b/iúac,  the  marches  or  con- 
fines of  a  country. 

Com-b/iúacac,  bordering  upon  one 
another,  conterminous. 

Com-cajb/teac,  corresponding,  a 
correspondent. 

Com-cajbfteact,  commerce,  traffic. 

C5m-ca;brteaca^,  commerce,  mu- 
tual correspondence. 

Cóm-cajnt,  a  conference;  also  con- 
troversy, an  abuse,  or  affront; 
tagaba/t  comcajnt;  ba  céjle, 
they  abused  or  reviled  each 
other. 

Cóm-ca;ób;m  and  cóm-caó;/);^  to 
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condole,  to  bemoan. 

Cóm-c<x/i<x;beacb,  rectius  comcu- 
^a;beact,  mutual  struggling  or 
combat. 

Com-c<x/ir>fc<x,  heaped  together. 

C5m-ceaflg<xl,  a  confederacy ;  corn- 
ceaojxxl,  also  means  any  joint 
union  or  tie  either  in  social  life, 
or  degree  of  affinity. 

C5m-co;g/i;g,  a  border  or  limit. 

Com-congBajl,  honour. 

C5m-c0/ip,  a  corporation. 

Cóm-copríUjl,  alike,  suitable,  con- 
formable. N.  B.  This  word  is 
corrupted  and  abusively  con- 
structed ;  for  the  word  copinujl 
is  a  corrupt  contraction  of  com- 
y<\n)U)l;  Lat.  consimilis* 

Cóm-c/i<vjte,  sprinkled. 

Com  -C]\<Xf, ,  good-fellowship. 

C5m-c/tao;be<j.cb,  agreement. 

C5m-Cfia;nn;^;m,  to  assemble,  to 
convoke. 

Cóm-Cf\ajrm'ju  j<xb,  a  congregation. 

Cóm-c/iu;no;gte,  assembled ;  <x  t<xj- 
m;b  <\rmf<\  50  c5m-Cfiu;no;gt:e 
<x  rxv/nm  Óé,  we  are  here  assem- 
bled in  the  name  of  God ;  from 
com,  Lat.  con;  and  c/iu;nne, 
quod  vid. 

C5m-cu;/i;m,  to  dispose  or  set  in 
order. 

Com-cub/iamáj  g;m,  to  equalize. 

Cóm-cujfir) jte,  congealed. 

Comba;  j;m,  or  cqmbu;  j;m,  to  build, 
ex.  cómbújjjb  te<xmpoll  b<xm 
yf)T)  ;on<xb  úb,  build  me  a  temple 
in  that  place.  This  word  is  a 
corruption  of  comp)bu;j;m,  as 
the  primitive  buildings  consisted 
chiefly  of  sods  of  earth;  vid, 
fob,  infra. 

Com-bajl,  or  cómbújl,  an  assembly 
or  convention;  a  congregation, 
or  convocation ;  cómbívjl  cojt- 
ce<xn  n<x  cléj/ie,  a  general  coun- 
cil;  gen.  cómbúla. 

Cóm-bajnjn^u j<xb,  or  combd/jngr?;- 
£/m,  to  confirm,  strengthen,  &c. 
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Cóm-balta,  a  foster-brother:  it  is 
pronounced  coalta. 

C6m-b<x^,  an  equal  right. 

C6m-blút:<x,  a  compact. 

Cóm-blúi:<xb,  contribution. 

Com-blútcijm,  to  frame,  to  join,  or 
couple. 

C5m-bo;c,  as  soon  as. 

Com-buanab,  confirmation. 

Com-bútca;^,  of  the  same  kindred 
and  country. 

Cóm-bútc<ty-<xc,  a  countryman,  one 
of  the  same  country. 

CÓm-blúttt,  assembled. 

Com-jrfy-gujm,  to  embrace. 

Cóm-jroguf,  consanguinity,  or  mu- 
tual proximity  of  blood. 

Cóm-pi;  jleab,  a  conference. 

C5m-j:u;l,  consanguinity  ;  cóm- 
j:l<xiw<\f,  idem. 

Cóm-pufitac  and  c5m-^a/it<xcb, 
comfort;  comfU/ttacb  <xn  f-pp- 
/i<xb  r>ao;m,  the  consolation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  also  confirma- 
tion. 

Com-p^/itu; gtéo;/i,  the  comforter, 
<xn  ^"p;0/iOLb  nao;m  <xr?  com-j:  ujjx- 
tj gcéojjx,  Spiritus  Sanctus  Pa- 
racletus. 

Com-prj/t;m;m,  to  compose. 

Com- j<xba;l,  i.  e.  5/iba;r>,  harmony, 
love. 

Com- g<vjl?  of  the  same  tribe  or  fa- 
mily: -cf  CQb<xofye<xcl<\)rm  m;c 
ÓomrxvjU,  Óo  clajnn  jrrsjne 
comgajl. 

C6m-g<x;l,  consanguinity;  com-gá- 
o;l,  idem. 

Cóm-gu;/i  and  com-ja;/ibeacu^, 
congratulation,  rejoicing. 

C6m-ja;^b;aj<xb  and  comja;/ib;- 
gjm,  to  congratulate. 

Com-g<vj/tm,  a  convocation;  bo  cu/t 
fh  com-j<V7fim  <v//i  <x  m<x;c;B,  he 
convoked  their  chiefs. 

C5m-g<X/i,  near,  nigh  at  hand;  fVj j 
cómg<v//t,  a  short  or  direct  way. 

Com- j;ol,  condition. 

COm-gmty",  genteel. 
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Cóm-£r>otúgab,  conversation. 

Com-  gnumta,  heaped  together. 

Cóm-gotúc,  a  consonant. 

C5m-gu;t;m,  to  condole. 

Com-guf,  rectius  comjrogu/-,  con- 
sanguinity, or  more  literally,  mu- 
tual proximity  of  blood ;  vid. 
compogu^,  supra: 

Comla,  guards ;  <x  b;án-coml<x,  his 
aid-de-camps,  or  life-guards ; 
vid.  c<x;tfié;m. 

Coml<x,-a  horn. 

C5m-laB{Vj/it,  a  conference,  or  col- 
loquy. 

Com-lab/ia,  the  same. 

C5m-lxxb/i<x;m,  to  converse,  or  dis- 
course together. 

C6ml<xc  and  comlaoc,  a  comrade, 
or  fellow-soldier ;  also  a  guards- 


man. 


C6ml<xct;újge,  a  foster-brother,  one 
who  should  naturally  be  nursed 
by  the  same  breast-milk  that 
another  was  nursed  with  to  his 
prejudice;  Lat.  collactaneus. 

CómUb,  a  door;  pi.  coming;  cóm- 
lu;  j  w)fZe>  sluices. 

Cómúvjm  and  c.6mt<v/m,  to  rub. 

C5ml<x;/i,  quiet,  even-tempered. 

Coml<xn,  a  duel,  a  combat;  fe<Xji 
comlan  cecib,  a  centurion :  more 
properly  a  man  who  is  so  great 
a  champion  as  to  be  able  to  en- 
counter a  hundred  men. 

Cóvn-l<\oc,  vid.  comlac. 

C5m-l;orKXb,  to  fulfil. 

C6m-túoib<Xji,  conversation,  com- 
pany ;  y-eacnajb  <\  c5m-lú<xba/i, 
avoid  ye  his  company. 

Cóm-tú<\b/i<vjm,  to  accompany. 

Cóm-lú<xc,  as  swift,  as  soon  as. 

Com -lucb, partners,  comlucb  o;b/te, 
fellow-labourers. 

Com-lújbe,  alliance,  confederacy, 
&c. ;  bo  p.]rme<\b&fi  pbe  <x^af 
cómlú;be,  they  made  peace  and 
alliance. —  Vid.  Annal.  Innisfall. 
in  the  reign  of  Mortogh-more 
O'Brien. 
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Cóm-maójbeam,  common  joy  or 
boasting ;  also  congratulation. 

Cóm-máo;b;m,  to  congratulate ;  also 
to  boast  together. 

C5m-mbfta;t:/ieac<x^,  consanguinity. 

Cóm-mb/iajtr/ieacb,  idem. 

C5m-mb/túj<\b,  contrition. 

C5m-mb/-iu;  j  and  cóm-b/iujte,  con- 
trite. 

Cóm-mbú<v/b/ieab,  a  tumult,  uproar, 
&c. 

C6m-r?<x/*3<i;m,  to  compact  or  join 
together. 

Cóm-na;  je,  a  dwelling,  or  habita- 
tion. 

Cóm-nujge,  as;  <x  ccomnójje,  al- 
ways, continually. 

Com-nu;  jjm,  to  stand  still  or  quiet, 
to  rest ;  pxn  <xb  comnú;  je,  stand 
still ;  also  dwell  or  inhabit ;  vid. 
cojm-ncijrjm  ;  bo  ;i;r>ne<xba/i  c5- 
mr)ajbe,they  dwelt,  they  pitched, 
vid.  cómtjonír/gjm,  supra. 

Comnujjteac,  continuing,  perma- 
nent, staunch,  steadfast,  conti- 
nual; c5m/7Ú;  je&c,  the  same. 

C5m-5glac,  a  fellow-servant. 

Com -6; j/ie,    co-heir ;    com-ojj/r/j 

becxb,  we  become  the  co-heirs  of 
Christ  by  baptism. 

Com -otto; /i,  a  pot-companion. 

Cóm-pa;^,  compassion. 

Cóm-p/iJo^ún<xc,  a  fellow-prisoner. 

Com/id,  a  coffin,  an  ark;  cornea 
huj^bajnne,  an  ark  of  bulrushes, 
as  the  cradle  of  Moses  is  called. 

C6m-^<xc,  a  fight,  conflict,  engage- 
ment; ex.  com-/i<xc  é;r>-p/t,  a 
duel.  N.  B.  As  the  monosyllable 
^i<xc  in  this  compound  word  com- 
p<xc  is  absolutely  unintelligible 
and  unknown  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, it  must  therefore  be  look- 
ed upon  as  only  the  maimed  re- 
mains of  a  right  genuine  word 
that  lost  some  of  its  radicals  in 
its  junction  with  the  preposition 
t:om ;  which  has  been  the  case  of 
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du;j  in  tne  word  córó/7Ú;je,  of 
<x;;tle  in  com<X)rde,  of  gu^  in 
comzyf)  *•  e-  compoja^",  of  bu;- 
j;m  in  cómbú;;gm,  i.  e.  compob- 
u;  j;m,  &c.  This  monosyllable 
p<xc  must  naturally  be  a  part  of 
the  word  b/iac,  which  is  also 
written  bfuvjc  and  b/io;c,  all 
meaning  the  arm ;  Lat.  brachium, 
which  in  its  ancient  and  proper 
signification  comprehends  the 
shoulder  and  all  the  rest  from 
thence  to  the  fingers  inclusively. 
Antiqui  humeros  cum  brachiis 
armos  vocabant,  says  Festus; 
and  Celsus  says  that  brachium 
meant  the  whole  from  the  shoul- 
der inclusively  to  the  fingers' 
ends ;  which  is  likewise  meant  by 
the  Irish  word  bp.ac,  b/i<v;c,  or 
b/io;c:  and  as  the  Latins  de- 
rived their  word  arma,  fighting 
weapons,  from  armus,  the  arm, 
and  pugno  pu&nare,  to  fight, 
from  pugnus,  the  fist,  because 
the  first  way  of  fighting  was  with 
the  arms  and  fists:  so  in  Irish 
the  word  comb/tajc,  or  coii)- 
bfio;c,  signified  fighting  or  com- 
bating with  the  arms  and  fists, 
and  is  of  the  same  import  as  the 
Latin  compugnare,  we  have  still 
the  word  b/to;c  in  common  use 
to  signify  an  effort  or  struggle, 
as,  to/m  <x  b/tO;c  le;^,  I  am 
making  efforts  at  it ;  and  also,  I 
am  struggling  with  or  against 
him. 

C5rT)-/i<3.c<v/ro,  to  battle,  to  encoun- 
ter; bo  c5ir)fi<v/c  mé,  I  fought. 

Córo-/iab,  a  dialogue,  conversation, 
pi.  com-fut/bjb,  or  com/ia;bt;;b. 

Com-/ia;b;m,  to  talk  together,  to 
converse;  bo^  ccro-fic^b  fé  jte 
no.  be<\/i-b/iatr<xj/t,  he  conversed 
with  his  brother. 

Com-jt&jbte<xc  and  com-ji&jbtjje, 
conversable,  a  good  companion. 

Cófb-jxiXrr&ixc,  wrinkled. 
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Coro-j-tocbajm,  to  meet. 

Cóm-/ioj<x;n,  election,  choice. 

Coró-/io;c;m,  to  choose. 

Com-pQjrm,  a  share  or  portion ; 
lucb  com/io;r>o,  partakers. 

C5m-fia;b;m,  to  concur. 

Cóvo-f\ún<X)ro,  to  impart  or  commu- 
nicate as  a  secret. 

Cóm-ftúnújab,  a  conspiracy;  luce 
cowfiújn,  conspirators. 

Coin-ffyzji,  peace  among  you, 
quiet,  rest. 

Cb~n)-f<xn<\i,  everlasting,  perpetual. 

Coro-yoinoib,  rest,  quietness,  &c. 

C6m-f£Clfyfxe>  a  school-fellow. 

Cóm-^mujíV/m,  to  vomit. 

Cóm-p}ímb,  a  meeting  or  conflu- 
ence of  rivers  or  waters. 

Carh-^olluf,  a  constellation. 

Cóm-ffiat,  a  confluence  of  rivers. 

Cóm-^úanajb,  he  slept  or  reposed. 

Cóm-fajpj jeoic,  a  rival  or  compe- 
titor, a  candidate. 

Cóm-fp<X)]in,  a  wrestling  or  con- 
testing. 

Cómt<i  and  comt<xc,  a  companion 
or  comrade;  jrea/i  comta  Ca- 
b/t<xc  ;io  b;  oigam,  ]fé  bo  bea/i- 
f%n<\jie<\c  bom  g<xc  fljb  bo  p;<x- 
FWÍP  *>e  n<*  be<xl/io.  pe;*?,  a 
companion,  who  was  a  Hebrew, 
answered  all  my  questions  in  his 
own  tongue. 

Córota,  a  fidelity. 

Comtcic,  a  comrade,  or  close  com- 
panion :  derived  perhaps  from 
com  and  te<\c,  a  house,  from  co- 
habiting together  in  one  house. 

Comtttjte,  a  compact. 

Com-toi/iDgta,  contracted. 

Com-tor,  a  commissure,  joint,  or 
closure. 

Cóm-tatttjm,  to  join  together. 

Cóm-tútú;je,  a  mutual  old  ac- 
quaintance. 

Com-tpnal,  congregation. 

Cóm-tor>;j;m,  to  agree  with  one, 
to  consent  to. 

Cómi\\<Xf3  a  sweet  scent. 
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Cóm-triom,  just,  equal ;  also  equity, 
justice ;  also  ballast,  or  counter- 
poising ;  ex.  cea/it  -jf  cot/tom  ; 
also  iijl  fé  cot/torn,  &c. 

Cóm-t^oma;  j;m,  to  balance,  weigh, 
or  poise.  •' 

Cóm-tfiúa;be,  compassion. 

Córn-túfg<\,  when  first,  as  soon  as. 

Comua,  a  cousin-german ;  u<\  is  a 
son,  or  a  son's  son,  or  daughter ; 
and  com-ua  means  two  sons  or 
daughters  in  the  same  second  de- 
gree. 

C5m-u;bnéo;/i,  a  pot-companion. 

C5ma;b,  a  present. 

Comma;m,  a  wife.  ^ 

Comma;/ice,  a  riding  together. 

C5mma;t;cea^,  a  neighbourhood. 

Commeab,  free  quarters;  commeab 
o  f*amu;o  jp  be;lt;ne,  free  quar- 
ters from  All  Saints  till  May. 

Commo/i,  the  nose. 

Comor),  but. 

Comójiab,  an  assembly,  congre- 
gation, &c. 

Com6/iab  and  comofKV/m,  to  gather 
together,  to  assemble ;  bo  com o- 
jiab  rxx  jctata,  the  chiefs  were 
assembled. 

Companac,  a  companion,  a  comrade. 

Companta/-,  fellowship,  society.  _ 

Compaq,  a  compass,  a  ring,  or  cir- 
cle. 

Compftajb,  a  comparison. 

Cornea; je<ty-,  a  form  or  fashion. 

Com/~uanab,  rest. 

Comtac,  a  companion. 

Coma;f*g;m,  to  mingle ;  bo  comu;^g 
mé,  I  mixed. 

Cóm-ajif<x,  abusively  written  c6m- 
a/ipx,  genit.  com-u/t^ow,  a  neigh- 
bour; a^fiX,  genii  Ufifan,  sig- 
nifies the  jamb  or  side-post  of  a 
door  :  so  that  the  compound 
word  cómu^a,  pi.  comu/yana, 
metaphorically  signifies  persons 
living  in  close  connexion,  and 
supporting  each  other  as  mu- 
tually as  the  two  jambs  of  one 
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and  the  same  door ;  a  very  natu- 
ral emblem  and  representation  of 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  neigh- 
bours towards  each  other. 

Coo,  sense  or  meaning. 

Con-whlac,  a  carcass;  Lat.  cada- 
ver, 

Corxxc,  a  murrain  among  cattle, 
which  is  of  as  pestilent  a  nature 
amongst  them  as  the  plague  is 
among  men. 

Coflac,  prosperity,  affluence,  world- 
ly blessings :  written  also  cona- 
gac,  and  conab,  the  same;  ú. 
codúc  f)n  Of\t,  may  you  benefit 
by  it. 

Corxxc,  a  shirt,  a  smock. 

Corxxclonn,  an  equal,  a  comrade,  a 
mate,  a  fellow. 

Corxxclonn,  a  kind  of  versification 
common  among  the  Irish,  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  rules  of 
which,  the  last  word  of  a  verse 
is  the  first  of  the  next,  pursuing 
the  same  order  to  the  end,  the 
last  word  of  the  whole  poem 
being  like  unto  the  first.  This 
is  vulgarly  called  paba;/i;j?,  or 
Slab/tab. 

Cooab,  prosperity,  pothis  con<x  j. 

Conab,  a  greedy  appetite  ;  ■  also 
rage  or  fury ;  hence  mab;tab  co- 
n<x)p,  a  mad  dog. 

Cor?  aba;  /te,  therefore ;  ex.  gon  a;/te 
pn,  for  which  reason,  a  frequent 
expression  in  Irish. 

Conal,  the  proper  name  of  many 
great  princes  of  the  old  Irish.  I. 
Conal  Céa^tnac,  a  prince  of  the 
Royal  Ruderician  race  of  Ulster, 
was  a  celebrated  warrior  about 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
according  to  our  annals ;  he  was 
cotemporary  and  cousin  of  the 
same  blood  with  the  famous 
champion  Cúcula;rw.  From  this 
Conal  the  large  territory  of  )h 
Cona;l  GQa;^it:emr?e,  otherwise 
called  GQaca;/ie  Cborxxjl,  now  a 
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part  of  the  County  of  Louth,  had 
its  name.  His  chief  descendants 
are  the  Magenis's,  ancient  lords 
of  Jb-C<xt;<xc,  or  Iveach,  a  large 
territory  now  comprehending  the 
two  baronies  of  upper  and  lower 
Iveach,  and  other  tracts  in  the 
County  of  Down  ;  and  the 
O'Mora's,  or  O'Mores,  princes 
or  lords  of  Laighiseacha,  now 
called  Leix,  comprehending  the 
two  large  modern  baronies  of 
Mary-burrough  and  Cuilleanagh, 
with  other  parts,  reduced  into  a 
county,  called  the  Queen's  Coun- 
ty, in  Philip  and  Mary's  reign. 
Mr.  O'More  of  Ballyna  is  now 
the  chief  of  this  noble  family. 
II.  Canal  golb<xn,  one  of  the 
sons  of  /V;al-/M<xo;  jjúllac,  king 
of  Meath,  and  supreme  lord  of 
Ulster  and  Connaught  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
From  this  Corxxl  golban,  the 
country  of  C)né<xl  Corxxjl,  or 
Tirconell,  now  the  County  of 
Donegal,  which  was  the  ancient 
estate  of  the  O'Donels,  derives 
its  name;  and  of  which  large 
territory  this  princely  family  have 
been  sovereign  lords  from  the 
fourth  century  to  the  time  of 
King  James  I.  of  England.  The 
great  general  O'Donel,  field  mar- 
shal, chief  general  of  cavalry, 
governor-general  of  Trans)dvania 
and  grand  croix  of  the  military 
order  of  St.  Theresa,  descended 
from  a  series  of  kings,  princes, 
or  counts,  who  have  maintained 
their  sovereign  independancy,  at 
least  from  the  second  eentury, 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth,  in  the  reign  of  James 
I.  of  England,  is  now  the  chief 
of  this  princely  family.  III.  Co- 
n<xl  JclS/kx,  from  whom  the  coun- 
try of  )h-Con<X]l  Jab/td.  derives 
its  name,  was  the  ancestor  and 
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stock  of  the  O'Conels,  widely 
spread  throughout  the  Counties 
of  Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Cork ; 
that  country,  now  comprehend- 
ing the  baronies  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Conello,  in  the  County  of 
Limerick,  was  more  anciently 
called  C;/i-b£e<X/imO/ic,  or  other- 
wise C;/i-<X/imOfic.  The  O'Conels, 
it  seems,  were  dispossessed  of 
that  territory  long  before  the 
twelfth  century ;  for  we  read  in 
the  Continuator  of  Tighernach's 
Annals  at  the  year  1155,  that 
O'Cinealy  and  O'Cuileain  were 
then  the  two  kings  of  Jb  Corxxjl 
3<xI3/i<x,  and  that  they  killed  each 
other  in  a  duel  or  rencounter  on 
a  day  of  battle. 

Cornxjl,  c/tom  con  <x;l,  a  plague  in 
Ireland,  an.  540 ;  bújbe  corxxjl, 
another  plague  which  raged  in 
Ireland,  an.  1664. 

CorKXjlbe,  love,  friendship. 

Conajlbeac,  upholding,  assisting. 

Corxxifl,  a  way,  a  road;  and  gen. 
con<x;;ie. 

Conaj/ibe,  as,  or  alike. 

Con<X]j\t,  corxvj/it  bocojn  <xltt<x,  a 
rout  of  wolves. 

Con<\jfle<\c,  busily  employed. 

Con  oil,  love,  friendship  ;  hence 
concxjlbe. 

Con<Xf,  a  carcass,  a  dead  body. 

ConV<x)  j;m,  to  stop,  stay,  or  with- 
hold. 

Conbajfcne,  the  dogberry-tree. 

Conbújbean ,  a  guard. 

Concljub,  a  conclusion, 

Concubap.,  or  concúma/i,  (from  con, 
a  contracted  writing  of  cá-oan, 
vid.  oa  and  oujn,  i.  e.  a  river- 
hound,  or  an  otter,  and  cum<x/<,  a 
lover  of  hounds  or  dogs,  has 
been  the  name  of  several  great 
personages  of  the  old  Irish  :  the 
family  name  O'Connor,  whereof 
there  are  different  septs  de- 
scended from  different  stocks, 
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such  as  the  great  O'Connors  of 
Connaught,  who  were  the  last 
kings  of  that  province;  O'Con- 
nor of  Kerry,  and  O'Connor  of 
Corcumroe,  both  descended  from 
Fergus,  son  of  UoffO.  T2a<xb,  of 
the  Ruderician  race,  hereditary 
kings  of  Ulster ;  and  O'Connor 
Cianachta,  a  descendant  of  C)<xn, 
son  of  Oljololujm,  who  was  su- 
preme king  of  Leút-moj,  i.  e. 
of  Munster  and  Leinster  in  the 
third  century.  These  different 
O'Connors,  I  say,  were  so  called 
from  one  of  their  respective  an- 
cestors named  CúncíibiX}\ ;  and 
yet  the  descendants  of  other 
great  princes  of  the  same  name 
were  not  called  by  that  of 
O'Connor,  such  as  Concub<X]\ 
CQ<xc  f>le<Xf<\,  king  of  Ulster, 
said  to  be  a  cotemporary  of  our 
Saviour,  and  Conciib<X]\  O'0/r/er>, 
surnamed  f>1<\  C<xta/i<xc,  the 
fourth  descendant  of  the  great 
Brien-Boirbhe,  which  ConcubiXji 
died  king  of  Munster  and  su- 
preme king  of  Leinster,  accord- 
ing to  the  Continuator  of  the 
Annals  of  Tighernach,  an.  1142, 
wherein  he  is  marked  down  as 
'the  eldest  son  of  Dermod  O'Bri- 
en, whom  he  had  succeeded  in 
the  throne  of  Munster,  an.  1 120, 
as  his  younger  brother,  Turlogh, 
second  son  of  Dermod,  and  an- 
cestor of  the  O'Briens  of  Tho- 
mond,  did  likewise  succeed  this 
ConcúHxxp.  in  the  same  throne, 
an.  1142.  The  Genealogical 
Records  of  the  Mac  Brodines, 
hereditary  antiquaries  of  the 
house  of  Thomond,  and  likewise 
those  of  the  Mulconneries,  not 
less  famous  genealogists,  after 
setting  down  Concubap.  JM<x  C<x- 
t<X/iac  as  the  eldest  son  of  Der- 
mod, mention  the  O'Briens  of 
Clangibbon,  whose  chiefs  resided 
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atBalyshyhan,now  in  the  County 
of  Tipperary,  and  the  O'Briens 
of  Coismagh,  in  the  County  of 
Limerick,  as  his  direct  descen- 
dants, and  consequently  the  direct 
descendants  of  Brien-Boirbhe  ; 
I  mean  of  all  those  of  his  pos- 
terity that  bear  the  name  of 
O'Brien,  for  it  is  well  known, 
and  is  candidly  acknowledged 
by  the  now-mentioned  genealo- 
gists, that  the  Mac  Mahons  of 
Thomond  and  the  Mac  Donals 
of  Darach,  in  the  same  country, 
are  the  true  direct  heirs  of  Brien- 
Boirbhe,  they  being  the  descen- 
dants of  Mortogh  Mor  O'Brien, 
king  of  all  Ireland,  and  eldest 
brother  of  Dermod  O'Brien 
above-mentioned ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  Mac  Mahons  have  pre- 
served, as  their  arms,  the  three 
lions  simply,  which  were  the 
royal  ensign  of  Brien-Boirbhe 
in  all  his  battles;  in  the  same 
manner  that  they  are  preserved 
as  arms  by  the  O'Briens  of  the 
direct  line  of  Cor>cúb<X/i  JM<x  Gx- 
éa/tac.  This  King  Concub<Xfi 
had  his  surname  ^1<x  C<xt<Xj\<xc 
from  the  great  number  of  castles 
and  churches  which  he  built  in 
Munster,  besides  two  sumptuous 
monasteries  he  built  and  founded 
at  Ratisbonne  for  Irish  Bene- 
dictines, now  possessed  by  the 
Scots. —  Vid.  Cambreiisis  Evers. 
pag.  163,  164.  And  yet  neither 
of  the  two  families,  the  O'Briens 
or  the  Mac  Mahons,  are  the  di- 
rect chiefs  of  the  Royal  Dalcas- 
sian  race  :  the  Mac  Eneirys  of 
Castletown  Mac  Eneiry,  in  the 
County  of  Limerick,  who  are 
dispossessed  of  their  large  estate 
since  King  James  the  Second's 
time,  are  before  them  both  in 
the  order  of  lineal  descent,  being 
descended  from  the  eldest  son 
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of  Mahon,  king  of  Munster  in 
the  tenth  century,  and  elder  bro- 
ther of  Brien-Boirbhe,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  throne,  and 
afterwards  became  monarch  of 
all  Ireland.  Such  has  been  at 
all  times  the  instability  of  human 
grandeur  and  pre-eminence. 

Conba,  until ;  Lat.  donee  ;  conba 
t<\]n)c  <xn  tap^bal,  donee  venit 
apostolus. 

Conbaj  jjf,  a  countess. 

Conbfy-acb,  rage  or  fury. 

Conb/ieagab,  a  separation. 

Conbúala,  embroidery,  sculpture. 

Conjrab  mx  y a;/ie,  the  roaring  of 
the  sea. 

Conj_*úabac,  a  vulture. 

Conga,  the  antlers  or  branches  of 
a  buck's  or  stag's  horns. 

Conga,  an  abbey  of  canons  regular 
in  the  County  of  Mayo. 

Conga,  cotemporary. 

Congantac,  an  assistant. 

C6rrg<X[~<\c,  a  kinsman  ;  rectius 
com-jrogu^ac. 

Coirgb<\j  g;m,  to  keep,  to  hold ;  also 
to  attend. 

Congt>a;gt:ea^,  abstinence,  tempe- 
rance. 

ConTb<x]l,  a  habitation,  a  house,  a 
village. 

CorrgbúliXf,  a  stay,  or  support. 

Congi3u;^g;m  a  lo/m,  I  restrain 
him. 

Coirgc<yjf}  conquest. 

Conga; /ieab,  to  roar,  to  make  a 
great  noise. 

Con  gal,  gallantry,  bravery. 

Congma;l,  to  hold;  congmajé  a 
lama  <xn  cojgeul,  her  hands  hold 
the  distaff;  bo  congbajb  yé}  he 
retained. 

Congna;m,  to  help,  assist,  or  suc- 
cour. 

CorignatT),  aid,  assistance. 

Cong/ia,  a  narrative,  a  relation. 

Congftajbe,  a  relater  or  rehearser. 

Cong/iajm,  cunning,  craft,  inge- 
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nuity. 

Cong/ia;m,  apparel,  clothing. 

Conla,  or  connla,  witty,  sensible, 
prudent;  also  chaste. 

Conlac,  straw,  stubble,  hay. 

Con  Ian,  healthy. 

Con  Ian,  an  assembly. 

Conii)a;cne,  the  old  name  of  seve- 
ral districts  in  Connaught,  so 
called,  as  our  antiquaries  assure 
us,  from  Con  mac,  one  of  the 
three  sons  whom  GQajbm  C/iúac- 
n<x,  the  wife  of  Ojlpll,  king  of 
Connaught,  bore,  as  we  are  as- 
sured, in  one  birth,  for  Fergus, 
an  exiled  king  of  Ulster,  before 
the  Christian  sera.  Thus  Cbn- 
majene,  of  Moyrein,  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  one  otherwise  call- 
ed tingajle,  or  <fna;le,  as  also 
OQir/nte/i  GQaolm5/iaba,  in  the 
County  of  Longford,  the  estate 
of  the  O'Farells,  and  the  other 
called  CDujntj/t  Solujf,  in  the  Co. 
Leitrim,  the  ancient  property  of 
the  Mac  Ranells.  In  this  partition 
I  follow  O'Dubhagain's  Topo- 
graphical Poem,  with  which  Mr. 
Harris,  Editor  of  Sir  James 
Ware's  works,  agrees,  in  vol.  2. 
pag.  48 ;  though  the  learned 
Mr.  Flaherty  (Ogyg.  pag.  275.) 
assigns  the  part  called  CQujntjfi 
Qolajf  in  the  County  of  Leitrim, 
to  the  O'Farells,  and  that  in  the 
County  of  Longford  to  the  Mac 
Ranells.  Con m acne  of  óun  mo/i, 
now  the  barony  of  Dunamore,  in 
the  County  of  Galway^  was  the 
ancient  estate  of  O'SJoblajn,  ac- 
cording to  O'Dubhagain,  Con- 
macne  Cújle  Cola,  now  the  ba- 
rony of  Kilmaine,  in  the  County 
of  Mayo,  was  the  lordship  of 
O'Calca/tajn ;  and  Conrixxcne 
OOa/ia,  in  the  County  of  Gal  way, 
was  the  country  of  O'Cabla, 
Eng.  O' Kelly.  This  Conmacne 
is  now  the  barony  of  Ballyna- 
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hinsy. 
Connwol,  the  proper  name  of  some 
famous   personages  of  the    old 
Irish,  particularly  of  the  son  of 
the  great  champion  Cúcalajrm, 
and   of  whose   tragical   fate  of 
being  killed  by  his  father  in  a 
duel,  neither  of  the  two  being 
personally  known  to  the  other, 
the     reader    may    see    a   very 
moving  account  in  a  dissertation 
published  in  the  Journal  des 
Savans  of  the  year  1 764,  under 
the  title  of  Memoire  de  M.  de  C. 
au  Snjet  des  Poems  de  M.  Mac 
Pherson  ;  it  is  distributed  in  se- 
ven pieces,  between  the  months 
of  May,  June,  (which  contains 
two  pieces  in  two  different  vo- 
lumes,) August,  September,  and 
December,  vol.  2,  wherein  is  re- 
counted  the   tragical    story    of 
Conmaol. 
Conn,  a  meaning,  sense,  reason. 
Conn<xcb,  and  gen.  connacba,  the 
province  of  Connaught ;  <x  ccon- 
nacb<vjb,  in  Connaught. 
Connacbac,  a  Conacian. 
Conrxxb,  wood. 

Connu;ll  J5ct<i^<xc,  the  lower  ba- 
rony of  Connalla,  in  the  County 
of  Limerick,  the  ancient  estate 
of  the  O'Cinealys,  the  O'Collins, 
and  the  O'Sheehans ;  but  more 
anciently  of  the  O'Conels. 
Coorxvjll  Ú<Ácta/i<xc,  the  upper  ba- 
rony of  Conalla,  in  the  County 
of  Limerick,  the  patrimony  of 
the  Mac  Ennerys. 
Connojl,  vid.  cojigma;l,  to  hold. 
Conn<X)l,  prudent;  vid.  conla,  id. 
Connajl,  a  civil  or  polite  farewell. 
Conn<x;/icjm,  to  see  or  behold ;  bo 
conn<vj/ic  f&,  he  saw ;  bo  con- 
27<Xfic<x^   matlújje  n<x    fléjhte, 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  were 
seen. 
Conn<v//icle,  i.  e.  bog,  indulgent ; 
connantcle  ck;  tuxrjn,  i.  e.  bog 
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pe  *>a)r)e  pown,  to  be  indulgent 
to  an  infirm  or  weak  man. 

Connalt,  i.  e.  te<xc  cújnn,  or  tea- 
mo; /i  b;ie<xj,  the  royal  seat  of 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battles  at 
Ceamo/i.  N.  B.  Ce<x-m5^i,  or 
CeacmÓfi, literally  means  a  great 
house,  or  sumptuous  building. 

Cormíxoj,  a  preserving,  protecting, 
or  building. 

ConrxxptiX,  earnest. 

Cormc<Xf,  bo  cormcaf  bcrjt,  it 
pleased  you,  i.  e.  visum  est  tibi. 

Connfpofi,  controversy,  debate  ; 
bo  bubafi  <xg  connf-pofo  jxjf, 
they  were  contesting  with  him. 

Connfpop)  je,  a  disputant,  an  ar- 
gumentator. 

Conr)^p5;b;  jeacc,  disputing,  con- 


troverting. 


Connt<x;/i;^me,  a  prince's  court.  _ 

Conntojpbnjm,  to  allege,  or  main- 
tain. 

Conojb;m,  to  heed  or  regard. 

Con/i<x,  an  agreement  or  compact. 

Cofl/i<x,  a  bier. 

Cor)/i<xb5;/i  and  con/i5;^t,  a  bearer, 
one  that  carries  a  corpse. 

Confer),  a  consonant. 

Conpxt,  a  consul. 

ConfttxblapQ,  or  pot;-com<i;be, 
constables. 

Comfc<x\,  counsel,  advice. 

Corfc<xbiXjj\t,  chance,  peradventure, 
peril,  danger ;  g<\n  contotia.jp.'c, 
doubtless,  truly 

Conntttbaj/tteac,  doubtful,  du- 
bious, dangerous,  hazardous. 

Connt<xb<x/it<xc,  idem. 

Cor?t<X£/i<i;m,  to  affirm,  to  allege. 

Cor?ta/t,  a  doubt. 

Contaf,  an  account,  a  reckoning. 

Contpajll,  opposition,  adversity7. 

Corm/tcLfiba,  contrary. 

C077t;ia^ib<xct,  contrariety,  variety. 

Contf\ú<\b,  lean,  poor. 

CopCLfi,  copper. 

Copa/i  and  comp/ta;b,  a  compa- 
rison. 
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Copoj,  and  copo£<\,  copojg,  in  the 
genit.  dockleat ;  Lat.  lapathum. 

Copog,  any  large  leaf  of  an  herb  or 
vegetable. 

Cop  and  cup,  sent ;  t<xp  éjf  <i  cop 
<Xji  01  b<x;^,  after  she  had  been 
sent  back. 

Cop,  a  state,  condition,  or  circum- 
stance. 

Cop,  <xp.  cO/i,  so  that,  to  the  end 
that;  CO/i  50  mú;r>j:;be,  that  ye 
may  teach ;  <xp  cO/i  <X/i  bye,  <xp 
éan  cop,  at  all,  in  the  least ;  <X/i 
jolc  ean  cop,  by  all  means. 

Cop,  music. 

Co/i,  a  twist  or  turn. 

Cop,  a  throw  or  cast ;  also  a  rouud 
or  circular  motion. 

Cop,  surety. 

Cop}  odd,  i.  e.  copp<\. ;  ex.  ojnecw 
no  coppiX,  even  or  odd. 

Cop<\,  rather,  the^  comparative  of 
cójp ;  h<\  co/i a  iajt,  it  was  fitter 
for  you ;  cO/i<\,  a  weir,  or  dam. 

Co/i<x,  a  choir :  hence  the  Scottish 
word  coronach,  signifying  the 
Irish  cry ;  Lat.  chorus. 

Cop&,  Cc<\rw  CbopiX,  in  the  County 
of  Clare,  near  Killaloe,  where 
the  famous  Brien-Boirbhe  had 
his  court. 

Co/i<xg<xb,  neatness,  trimness. 

Có/i<vjb,  a  pair,  a  couple;  co/i<x;b 
ho,  two  cows. 

G)fi<vjb,  cheese-runnet. 

C6p<X)i>,  a  champion,  a  hero ;  v id. 
cap<xp. 

£o/i<x;beacb,  a  recognizance. 

Co/i<vjg,  although. 

Copajfe,  a  curtain. 
Cop.<xnn<x,  a  territory  anciently  com- 
prehending Jalenja,  (now  the 
barony  of  Galen,  in  the  County 
of  Mayo,)  Lugo; a,  or  Lay^ne, 
now  the  barony  of  Leny,  in  the 
County  of  Sligo;  and  Cop<\rw<\, 
the  barony  of  Corran,  in  the 
same  county. 
Co/ia;ro,  to  turn. 
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Copb,  a  coach,  a  waggon. 
Copb<x,  or  capb<\,  lewdness,  incest : 
hence  cu/iba  cujl,  perhaps  more 
properly  than  the  usual  expres- 
sion c)Opb<x  cu;l,  to  signify  in- 
cest. 
Copp<x,  or  capb<x,  lascivious,  lewd, 
incestuous.      In  the   Sclavonian 
lan^ua^e  curba    is  a  whore  or 
prostitute ;  and  kurva  the  same 
in  the  Hungarian. 
Co/ibab,  a  cast,  throw,  or  fling. 
Co/iba;be,  the  cramp. 
CopJxxjpe,  a  cartwright,  or  coach- 
maker. 
Co/ibo;/ie,  a  coachman;  Lat.  rhe~ 

darius. 
Cope,  a  great  round  pot  or  chal- 
dron;   hence   cO/icar>,    a   small 
pot;  and  co/icog,  a  bee-hive. 
Cope,  children. 

Co/ic<xc,   a  moor,  or  marsh;  any 
sort  of  low  and  swampy  ground  ; 
hence 
Copax,    the    old   Irish    name    of 
Cork,  a  large  city  built  on  a  low 
marshy   island,   formed  by  the 
branches  of  the  river  Lee,  a  fa- 
mous sea-port,  and  the  greatest 
mart  of  trade,  for  import,  of  all 
Ireland.     The  County  of  Cork 
is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom, 
comprehending    nineteen    large 
baronies  and  three  bishopricks, 
Cloyne,  Cork,  and  Ross. 
Copc<\-b<xjf£jn,  a  barony  of  the 
County  of  Clare,  which  anciently 
belonged  to  the  O'Baiscins  and 
O'Donals. 
Co/ic<x-e<xcl<xn,  a  territory  in  the 
most  northern  part  of  the  County 
of   Roscommon,    anciently   be- 
longing to  the  O'Hanlys  and  the 
O'Brenans. 
Co/icoi-e<xt:/i<xc,   a  territory  about 
Cashel,  comprehending  the  tracts 
now  called  On<xc  andCo;ll  n<x 
GQarxxc. 
Co/iccv-bu;bne,  a  barony  in  the  west 
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of  the  County  of  Kerry,  the  an- 
cient estate  of  the  O'Failvies 
and  the  O'Sheas,  as  was  also  the 
barony  of  ifojb  ftatttc  in  said 
county. 

Co;icalú;be,  now  called  Cotlú;be, 
a  territory  of  Carbury  in  the 
County  of  Cork,  of  which  enough 
has  been  said  at  the  words 
c<x;ftb;ie  and  cobtttc. 

Co/icam/iúoib,  a  barony  of  the 
County  of  Clare,  formerly  the 
estate  of  O'Connop  Co/ic<xm/iú<\b 
of  the  Ruderician  race.  —  Vid. 
the  notes  on  the  names  Concab<xp. 
and  Cornxl. 

COficu;i,  red,  purple ;  cO/iCfUX,  id. 
hence  the  epithets  g/iú<xbjlé7- 
geal  coít)  -co f\cj\<x  spoken  of  one 
that  has  a  charming  white  and 
red  in  his  complexion ;  Gr.  irop- 
<pvpa,  Lat.  purpura.  Thus  the 
Ierno-Celtic  often  changes  the 
p  of  the  Greeks  and  Latin  into 
c;  as  coj"  for  wovg  and  pes, 
cájfc  for  pasca,  &c.  &c. 

Co/icaa,  a  pot. 

COfidapb,  now  the  County  of  Long- 
ford, anciently  the  patrimony  of 
the  Mulfinnys,  the  Mac  Corga- 
vanes,  the  O'Dalys,  the  O'Sla- 
manes,  and  the  O'Skollys. 

Co/icot,  and  genit.  co/icojje,  a 
bee-hive. 

COf\cp.<xpe,  a  tract  of  the  County 
of  Meath,  the  ancient  inheritance 
oftheO'Higys. 

Có/tba,  a  cord  or  line ;  Gr.  x°P^rb 
and  Lat.  chorda. 

Coj\ro<xc,  hath  been  the  proper  name 
of  several  great  princes  of  the 
old  Irish  nation. 

Co/im<xc,  surnamed  O'Cujleana;;?, 
a  prince  of  the  Eugenian  race, 
descended  from  Oll;ol-Oluro, 
king  of  Munster,  and  supreme 
king  of  Leinster  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Cashel  an.  902, 
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according  to  the  Annals  of  Inis- 
fallen,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
ercised the  functions  of  arch- 
bishop of  that  see.     In  the  year 

906  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  ptarw  C0<xc  C0<\olfe<xclujn, 
king  of  Meath,  and  supreme 
king  of  Ulster  and  Connaught, 
and  by  Ce<X/túb<xl  GOac  GQu;/ie- 
ga;r?,  king  of  Leinster,  who 
jointly  plundered  his  country 
from   Cashel  to  Limerick.     In 

907  Coj\ro<xcK  at  the  head  of  the 
forces  of  Munster,  returned  their 
visit,  met  and  defeated  Vl<\rm 
and  all  his  forces  collected  from 
the  northern  provinces,  on  the 
plains  of  Moylena  in  Meath  ; 
marched  from  thence  to  Ulster 
and  Connaught,  and  returned 
home  victorious,  bringing  hos- 
tages from  the  different  powers 
he  had  attacked.  But  in  the 
year  908  pl<xrw,  assisted  by  the 
kings  of  Connaught  and  Leinster 
with  all  their  forces,  attacked 
Co/im<xc  and  the  Momonians  on 
the  plain  of  Moyailbhe,  where 
he  was  defeated  and  killed. 

Cojittxyc,  surnamed  C<\jf,  i.  e.  be- 
loved, son  of  the  above  01l;ol- 
Olum,  was  supreme  king  of 
Munster  and  Leinster  in  the 
third  century ;  he  is  the  stock  of 
the  Dalcassian  race,  from  whom 
descended  the  O'Briens,  the  Mac 
Mahons  of  Thomond,  the  Mac- 
namaras,  the  O'Kenedys,  and  se- 
veral other  noble  families. 

Cojimac,  surnamed  O'Cujrm,  Son 
of  Art,  was  king  of  Meath,  and 
supreme  king  of  the  two  northern 
provinces,  after  the  middle  of 
the  third  century.  He  was  de- 
posed by  £e/t£U/-,  king  of  Ul- 
ster, notwithstanding  the  efforts 
made  in  his  favour  by  Q<xn  and 
€oca  Caobpxba,  two  sons  of 
Olljol-Olum,  who    fought    two 
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battles  against  pe/tgu^  in  the 
second  ot  which  they  both  lost 
their  lives;  but  Vejx-guf  in  his 
turn  was  defeated  and  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Criona  by  the  hands 
of  the  renowned  champion  Lújj- 
Laga,  brother  of  OU;ol-Olum, 
and  his  army  all  defeated  and 
routed  by  the  forces  of  Ca;bg, 
son  of  the  now-mentioned  Cj<\n, 
by  whose  prudence  and  valour, 
as  well  as  by  the  extraordinary 
feats  of  arms  of  ^újg  i-agd?  that 


bloody  battle  was  gaine 


ja,  mat 
:d  in  fa- 
favour  of  Cof\m<\c,  who  there- 
upon recovered  his  crown.  The 
above  C]<xn  is  the  ancestor  and 
stock  of  the  princely  families  of 
the  O'Haras,  of  whom  Charles 
O'Hara,  of  Nymph's  Field,  in 
the  County  of  Sligo,  is  now  the 
direct  chief  of  the  O'Garas,  of 
the  O'Connors  of  Cj<xn<\ct<\,  of 
the  O'Carols,  of  the  O'Meac- 
hairs,  &c. 

Cópn  clúji,  a  cupboard. 

COf\n,  a  horn ;  Lat.  cornu. 

COfw,  a  drinking-cup,  because  an- 
ciently drinking-cups  were  of 
horn :  hence  the  cornucopia  of 
the  Latins;  Wal.  corn;  hence 
the  name  of  Cornwall,  from 
corn-aill,  which  signifies  a  horny 
cliffy  as  it  jets  out  into  the  sea 
with  horny  precipices.  —  Fid. 
Cambden  in  Cornwall. 

Cóf\n<\i>}  a  folding  or  rolling. 

Có/to<vjro,  to  fold  or  plait. 

CÓfxntiX,  folded  or  wrapped  up. 

CojxÓg,  a  faggot,  a  bavin. 

COfxojri,  a  crown ;  Gr.  Kopuyvt},  and 
Lat.  corona;  co/io;n  f-pjne,  co- 
rona spinarum. 

COfiojn-mirjfte,  the  rosary,  a  set  of 
beads. 

Co/tp,  the  body,  a  corpse;  Lat. 
corpus. 

Coupler?,  a  winding-sheet,  i.  e. 
lé;ne  cojjip ;  Lat.  Icena  corporis 
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vel  cadaver  is.  Note. — Strabo 
observes  that  Icena  or  lena  is  a 
Gallic  or  Celtic  word.  The  Irish 
have  no  other  word  to  express  a 
shirt  or  inside  garment  but  len 
or  lejne. 

Co/tpOfiba,  corporeal,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  body. 

Coj\j\}  a  snout,  a  bill. 

Cojtfi,  a  corner ;  o  cOjxjiufi  n<x  tút- 
riian,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 
<x/i  có/i/i<vjb  rxx.  balto/ta,  upon 
the  horns  of  the  altar. 

COft/t,  any  bird  of  the  crane  kind ; 
cOjtjt-jloL^aheron ;  co/t/t-mOfl<x, 
a  crane ;  c0/i/t- j/i;<xr>,  a  bittern. 

Cof\p.,  odd  ;  ajmjjx  cOft/i<\,  the  odd 
number. 

COjip.,  a  pit  of  water. 

Co/ifi<x-m<x/igu;b,  the  rabble. 

Coj\j\<xc,  a  fetter,  a  shackle. 

Co/i;iac,  wavering  or  inconstant. 

Coj\j\<xc,  a  marshy  or  fenny  piece 
of  ground. 

CO]\j\<\pjr),  a  town  and  territory  in 
the  County  of  Clare,  the  ancient 
estate  of  the  O'HefFernans  and 
the  O'Quins. 

COfip.<xj  jjl,  gesture,  stirring  about. 

Co/i/iajgjm,  to  move  or  stir;  also  to 
endeavour. 

Co/t/tan,  a  sickle ;  cojijian  béapta, 
a  pruning-hook. 

Cof\j\<xn<xc,  hooked,  having  hooks. 

Coj\p.<\nt<\,  crooked  or  hooked. 

COf\]\b<xm,  to  carve  or  engrave. 

Coftfiocab,  be<XTl<x  50  co/i/iocab, 
lest  he  persuade,  or  move. 

COj\p.i<x}  weary,  fatigued. 

COfXjiú  j<xb,  a  motion,  also  to  move ; 
rf)  cO;i^óc<x  tú,  thou  shalt  not 
stir ;  moifi  cO/t/tú; %&<XT  ^n  ^0^^ 
fúúf  <x  ne<xb,  as  the  eagle  stirs 
up  her  nest;  bo  cO;i^u;j  <xn 
t<xl<xm,  the  earth  shook. 

Cojip.u)  je,  idem. 

Co/t/iú;ge<xc  and  co/i/iajgtecic, 
stirring,  active,  moving. 

Co/</iu;  jeab,  injury ;  also  anger. 
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COfit<\f,  debt. 

Co/tta,  of  or  belonging  to  sowing; 
7~;5t-cO/ita,  sowing  seed. 

Cojitajfi,  the  border  or  fringe  of  a 
garment. 

Co/iúban,  coral. 

Cop.il  gab,  subst.,  an  ornament ;  ag 
có;iú  jab,  mending  or  dressing ; 
bo  có/iujab,  to  dress  out  or 
adorn ;  c5/iÚT-cata,  the  dress  or 
armour  of  a  fighting  man. 

Cof,  the  foot,  the  leg,  is  like  the 
Gr.  Trovg  and  the  Lat.  pes  ;  the 
letters  c  and  jp  being  often  com- 
mutable  with  respect  to  the 
Greek  and  Irish. 

Cof,  consideration. 

Cof<xjb j  no,  to  teach,  to  instruct. 

Co^a;nt,  a  reply,  defence,  &c. 

Cóf<\jp.,  a  feast,  a  banquet,  or  re- 


Cof<xj]if  a  bed. 

Cóf<xrn<X)l,  alike  ;  corruptly  written 
cofrnixjl,  Lat.  consimilis. 

Oty-amtacb,  similitude,  a  parable, 
a  comparison. 

Cof<xr),  a  path. 

Co^anajm,  to  keep  off,  out,  or 
away,  to  defend,  to  preserve,  to 
vouch  a  thing,  to  maintain  and 
stand  to  it. 

COf<\nt<\,  kept  off,  defended,  main- 
tained. 

Co^anta,  perplexed,  entangled. 

Co^antac  and  co^antójji,  the  de- 
fendant in  a  process. 

Cof<xj\<xc<x,  fetters. 

Cofbojfi,  .an  object. 

Cofc,  a  ceasing,  failing,  or  giving 
over. 

Co^c,  or  cOfg,  an  impediment  or 
hinderance. 

Co^-ce;m,  a  step,  or  pace;  from 
cof,  the  foot,  and  ce;m,  a  de- 
gree. 

Cofb&f,  cost,  expense. 

Cóftxxfixc,  rich,  costly,  expensive. 

Cof£<\i}  a  stopping  or  suppress- 
ing. 
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Cóf£<xjí,  a  slaughter,  a  havoc. 

Co/-ga/i,  a  triumph,  a  great  re- 
joicing; gn;om  f<x  ba/tb  cofgajji, 
Lat.  f acinus  magni  triumphi ; 
and  cojga/i  jleacac,  victorious 
in  fight. 

Co^ga/iac  and  co^g/iac,  victo- 
rious,  triumphant. 

COf~gj\<xc,  slaughter,  massacre ;  also 
of  or  belonging  to  the  same ; 
lam  co^ga/iac,  a  slaughtering 
hand. 

Co^-lom,  barefoot. 

Co^-luat,  swift-footed. 

Cofvnajl,  like,  as. 

Co^mu;leacb,  imitation,  likeness, 
or  similitude. 

Copiab,  defence,  preservation. 

Cofrxxm,  to  defend  or  maintain; 
790c  bo  cop7ab<x/-i,  which  they 
held;  also  to  cost;  bo  cOf<xjn 
bam  6/i,  it  cost  me  gold. 

Co^rjam,  a  defence,  or  protection  ; 
a£  copiam  a  c;/it,  defending 
his  right. 

Copiam,  swimming. 

Cofrxxm,  war,  battle. 

Copiac,  slaughter,  massacre,  &c. 

Cofc<yy~<xc,  sumptuous,  costly, 

Cof ajfge,  wild  chervile;  Latin, 
cheer  efolium. 

Cot,  a  part,  a  share,  a  portion,  or 
division;  a  quota. 

C6ta,  a  coat,  an  outside  garment ; 
cota  Ban,  a  groat. 

Cota;g,  a  good  correspondence  or 
harmony;  50  mbejt  aonta  <xzaf 
cotajj  p-}]\  a  gclannajb  50 
b/iat,  insomuch  that  union  and 
harmony  will  always  subsist 
among  their  children. 

Cota;  jjm,  to  be  afraid. 

Cotca;b  and  cotcanu;b,  in  parts 
or  pieces ;  vid.  ca;b  and  cot.^ 

Cot,  meat,  victuals;  hence  cotú- 

Cotab,  a  support,  a  preservmg,  a 

protection. 
Cota;  j;m  and  cotújab,  to  feed,  to 
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support,  maintain,  &c. ;  aj  C0- 
tú  jab  a  /*e;lbe,  maintaining  his 
possession. 

Coi<xn,  a  cough. 

Cot-Ion,  viaticum,  or  provision  of 
victuals  for  a  journey. 

Cotij.  jab,  (vicL  coca;  jjm,)  a  stay, 
or  support ;  a  rampart ;  also  food 
or  sustenance. 

Cottuh,  a  mountain. 

C/iabab,  religion ;  an  c/iabab  Ca- 
to;l;ce,  the  Cathojic  religion  ; 
also  more  properly  devotion ; 
hence  b/iéag-c/tabab,  false  de- 
votion or  hypocrisy. 

C/icub,  pain,  anguish,  torture,  vexa- 
tion. 

C;iaba;m,  to  torment,  to  vex ;  bo 
c/tababa/i,_  they  vexed;  c^ieb 
jraft  c/iajb  txi,  why  hast  thou 
afflicted  ?  Gr.  koovw,  to  strike. 

C/iojbbjag,  mortification. 

C|ta;Bb)j,  a  religious  order  of  peo- 
ple, any  persons  that  mortify  the 
passions. 

C/uv/bceac,  devout,  pious. 

C/tajbtreacb,  devotion. 

Cnlxfote:,  tormented,  vexed,  afflict- 
ed. 

C/uv/bteacb,  misery,  by  famine, 
hunger,  &c. 

C/ia)g,  a  rocky  or  craggy  place ; 
Wei.  kraig,  a  rock  or  stone. 

C/ia;m5/i,  gross,  corpulent. 

C/ia;mp-;arg,  the  torpedo  or 
crampfisn. 

C/ia;n,  a  sow,  the  female  of  a 
beast. 

Cfuxjnjm  and  c;te;r>;m,  to  gnaw. 

Cpajntfejle,  tough  phlegm. 

C/iajtrc,  shrunk. 

Champa,  a  knot. 

C/ianab,  a  choosing  by  lots. 

Qianajlac,  a  carpenter. 

C/tancvjbe,  a  decrepid  old  man. 

C/tanca/t,  a  lot. 

Cjaxncuft,  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

C/ianbolb,  lottery. 

Cf\anf<X')ft)r)e,  sorcery. 
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^/tarw,  a  tree;  cjxann  c/tjceac, 
an  aspen-tree;  Cj\<xnn  ola,  an 
olive-tree  ;  c/tann-teannta,  a 
press. 

Cf\<\nn  bO;tba;n,  a  kind  of  music 
made  by  putting  the  hand  to  the 
mouth. 

Cj\<\nn  ga;l,  lattices  before  the  al- 
tar, for  separating  the  laity  from 
the  clergy. 

C/tannba,  decrepid;  j:ea/i  Cftann- 
'óa,  a  decrepid,  stooping  man. 

C/iannlac,  boughs  or  branches  of 
a  tree;  also  stalks  of  roots  or 
plants;  corrupte  clan  lac. 

Cj\<\nn-f<\0]\,  a  carpenter. 

C/iann-ta/i/ia;r?g,  a  drawing  by 
lots. 

C/tarw-cu/i,  a  casting  lots ;  bo  ;i;n- 
néaba/i  c/tanncuji  a;/t,  they  cast 
lots  for  it. 

C]\<xnn  gajcjran,  the  herb  henbane; 
Lat.  hyoscyamus. 

C/taob,  a  bush,  a  bough,  or  branch  ; 
c/taob  co;mneo^a  /^géul,  a  pedi- 
gree ;  also  the  sway  or  chief  ho- 
nour of  an  action;  recL  c/iaomj 
quod  vide  6jaro-c/iaob,  the  an- 
cient occult  manner  of  writing  of 
the  Irish  Druids  or  Celts. 

C/iaoba;tfl,  to  sprout,  or  shoot 
forth. 

C/taobao;n,  orcjiao;b;tf  cno,a  clus- 
ter or  bunch  of  nuts. 

C/taob  )?úab,  in  the  County  of  Ar- 
magh, remarkable  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  famous  Ruderician 
champions  Cu/io/be  na  C/iaojbe 

C/taob  ^£ao;l;m,  to  disperse,  to 
propagate,  to  delineate,  to  ex- 
plain, enlarge  upon ;  also  to  set 
down  a  genealogical  table  of  li- 
neal descent ;  c/taob^jaojle  an 
tfófif%é)l,  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel. 

C/ta5;b;n,  a  bush;  diminutive  of 
c/tao;b. 

Cft'.vjbtre,  shod;   potius  c/tú;bte: 
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rid.  Cjúii). 
CpúOjfjrt,  a  glutton. 
Cnaóm,   a   branch ;    Lat.  ramus ; 

either  the  Latins  threw  off  the  c, 

or  the  Celts  prefixed  it. 
C]\<xOf,  excess,  gluttony,  revelling  ; 

Gr.  aicspacTia,  intemperantia. 
C]\<k)Of&c,  a  glutton,  a  debauchee, 

imtemperant. 
Cj\<xOf<xn  and  Cfíáo f<\mxc,  idem, 
Cj\<xOffoi:iXj\^<X]n,  a  gargarism. 
Cjicuty-jlarxxb,   gargling,    or    gar- 

garising. 
C;iao^ro;;ie,  a  riotous  spendthrift. 
CjiúOfól,  drunkenness,  or  excessive 

drinking. 
Cfiúpab,    a   contraction ;    also   to 

shrink,  to  contract ;  also  to  crush. 
C/iaplú;  j;m,  to  fetter,  to  bind. 
Cfi<xpt<x,  wrapped,  contracted. 
Cj\<\-pajfgujl,   the  twilight  ;    Lat. 

crepusculum. 
Cj\<Xf,  the  body ;  diminut.  cpixfán 

and  Cj\iXjfjn. 
C/ia^5<xb,  a  box,  or  small  coffer ; 

vid.  C]\áfg<\i). 
C;i<xt<xb,  shaking. 
C/i<xt:<\m,  to  shake;  also  to  sprinkle. 
Cj\<xiji<xc,  a  plashy  bog,  scarce  pas- 
sable. 
C]\úfg<\,   a  pitcher,  earthen   pot, 

&c. ;  C]\úfg<\  be5/i<xc,  a  pitcher 

of  beer. 
C/ié,  the  Creed. 
C/ié,   dust,    earth,   clay;    C;te   n<x 

t<xlri)<\n,  the  clay  or  dust  of  the 

earth. 
C/ié,  the  keel  of  a  ship- 
C/ieab  mu;ce  ]:;ab,  hart's-tongue ; 

adiantum  nigrum. 
Qiéúcxx/i,  a  vestry. 
Cfieac,  a  prey,  booty,  spoil;  gen. 

C/ie;c  and  c;ie;ce. 
C/ieac,  an  army,  host,  &c. ;  potius 

c/ieac-^lúú. 
C/ieac,  a  wave,  a  billow. 
Cfieac,  blind. 
C  neac,  woe,  ruin ;  mo  c/teac,  my 

ruin. 
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C;ieac<xb,  a  preying  or  plundering, 
a  ruining. 

C/ieacOLbo;/!,  a  robber,  a  plunderer, 
c;ie<ictó;/i,  idem. 

C/ié<xcb,  a  wound,  a  sore,  a  stripe ; 
c/ié<\cba  mjc  Óé,  the  wounds  of 
the  Son  of  God. 

Cfié<xcb<vj/ibe<xc,  full  of  scars. 

C/ié<xcblo/ig<xc,  full  of  scars  or 
sores  on  the  legs. 

C/té<xc/i<vjm,  to  mark  or  stigmatize, 
to  burn  with  a  searing  iron. 

C/ieab,  or  c/iéb,  i.  e.  ca-/teb,  from 
c<\,  i.  e.  what,  and  fieb,  i.  e. 
thing,  Lat.  res,  what,  why,  where- 
fore, for  what  reason;  like  the 
Latin  quare,  and  more  literally 
like  the  Latin  qua  re  de,  or  de 
qua  re;  Ir.  c<\  /ieb ;  in  the  Wei. 
it  is  pa  reid,  which  is  of  the 
same  root,  p  and  c  being  com- 
mutable  with  each  other;  rid. 
cúf^  supra. 

C/ie<xb<x?  clerkship,  clergy. 

Qiéabac,  wounded. 

C/iébúl,  religious,  worshipping. 

C/ie<xbla,  clergy. 

CfieabiTKVjt,  faith. 

C/ieab/KXb,  a  chariot. 

C/teajrog,  powder,  dust,  earth. 

C/ieajac,  rocky ;  also  a  cliff  or 
crag,  <x;i  c/ie<\gac  r><x  frajtle, 
upon  the  crag  of  the  rock  ; 
c/ieajma^t,  rocky. 

C/te<x  jp'<\)  j;m,  to  tremble. 

C/teagiT)<x/i,  craggy,  rocky,  full  of 
rocks  or  clifts. 

C/ie<vjbt:e<xc,  sacred,  devout. 

C;te<xm-r)ú<x;l,  the  noise  of  people 
carousing. 

C]\e<xn,  a  buying,  or  purchasing. 

Cfiean-ajt,  a  market-place. 

C/ie<xn<\m,  to  consume. 

C/ieaot<xm,  to  wound  or  hurt. 

C/ieap<xb,  contraction. 

C/ie<xp<xl,  entangling;  vid.  Cj\<\- 
plu;j;m. 

C/teaplajm,  to  stop  or  stay,  to 
hinder. 
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C/tea/t<\b,  a  bending  or  crooken- 

ing.  _  • 

C/iea/i<xt,  a  retaining  or  withhold- 
ing. 
Cj\e<\f,  or  cjipf,  a  girdle;  v^. 
C]\-)Of ;  Wei.  guregis,  and  Cor. 
gr?.gis. 
Cf\e<Xf,  to  set  or  lay. 
C/iecXf,    narrow,    strait ;    c/tea/~- 
ca^,   a  narrow  house;    cj\e<\f 
majfi,  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
Cf\e&f,  a  shrine. 
Cf\eúfixm,  to  tire,  to  fatigue. 
C/iea/~ú  jab,  a  girding. 
C/ieat,  the  form  or  figure  of  a  per- 
son's  complexion,    or   state    of 
body. 
C/ieat,  a  science;  also  knowledge, 

judgment. 
Cf\é<\t<\,  earthen. 

C/ieac<xc,  an  hurdle  of  rods  wat- 
tled together. 
C/ieta/i,  faithful,  religiousj  holy, 

consecrated. 
C/teatra/i,  a  sanctuary,  or  shrine ; 

Wei.  krair,  a  relic. 
C/ieata;/!,  Creator. 
Cj\e<xt<yp.<x]t,  a  sanctuary. 
C/ieat,  a  swan. 
C^eat:<xb,  a  trembling. 
C/ieatajm,  to  make  one  tremble, 

to  tremble. 
C/ieatra/7,  a  shaking,  or  quivering. 
Cfie<xin<\)  j;m,  idem  g?W  c/ieat:- 

núgab. 
C^ieatmú  j<xb,  to  make  one  tremble. 
C/ieatriac,  a  wilderness. 
Cfteatúfi,  a  creature. 
C/tecbac,  sinful. 

C^iéb,  wherefore  ;  C/ieb  le,  where- 
with ;  vid.  c/iéoib. 
C/téb,  the  ore  of  any  metal;  ex. 

c/iéb-úm<x,  the  ore  of  brass. 
Cftéb-úma,  the  ore  of  brass. 
C/ie;beam,  or  c/iejbjoró,  faith,  be- 
lief; <xnn-fO  Cb/ie;b;om  C<xtoj- 
l;ce  <Xbf t<xlba,  in  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  faith. 
C/tejbjm,  to  believe,  give  credit  to  ; 
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Lat.  credo. 
C/iejbjtfjeac,  or  c/iejbmeac,  faith- 
ful, believing;    plur.  c/te;bm;j 
and  c/ie;bme<xca;b. 
C/ie;bte,  believed. 
Cfie;bte5;/i,  a  creditor. 
C/ie;bm,  a  disease. 
C/ie;bmeac,  full  of  sores. 
C/ie;bro;m  and  cjie;^;m,  to  gnaw 
or  chew;  c/iejbmjb  cr>am,  pick- 
ing of  bones. 
Cfie) g;oc  and  crte<xg<xc,  rocky,  full 

of  rocks:  Wei.  kreigiog. 
Cfiejnjro,  to  gnaw,  to  chew. 
C/iej^neouT),  a  scar. 
Cj\e-)ij]i,  a  cup,  madder,  or  pitcher. 
Cfxéjtjpjn,  a  little  sieve. 
C/ienrxvjgte,  terrified. 
Cfiéóba/i,  a  rail,  or  sieve, 
C/ie6pa;m,  to  seduce. 
C/te^an,  a  girdle. 
C/ie^ean,  religious,  pious. 
C/ie^ear),  old  earth,  or  clay. 
C/iéubjrá,  vid.  c^eoib,  why,  where- 
fore. 
Cfij,  the  heart ;  rectius  cj\0)i>;  hat. 

cor,  cordis;  vid.  c^to;b. 
C/i;<xc,  joro   c/rjteac,   trembling  ; 
Cf\<xnn  Cj\j<\c,  or  c/ijteac,  the 
aspen-tree. 
Cpj<xi>3  earth,  clay ;  cfj<xi>  lo^ee, 
a    potsherd  ;     ^ójteac    c/ijab, 
earthen  vessels. 
Cpj<xi<\,  earthen,  made  of  clay. 
C/i;ab-lac,  a  mole. — PL 
C/v/abuj/ie,  a  husbandman,  a  tiller. 
C]\jú,-p<xc,  rough, 
C]\j<xi<yj\,  a  sieve ;  c/t;<xt<x^  me<\la, 

a  honeycomb ;  Lat.  cribrum. 
C/i;<xt/i<xc,  a  wilderness. 
C/i;<xt;i<xb,  a  sifting;   Lat.  cribro 

-are. 
Cfijh,  swiftness,  haste,  speed ;  j:6/i 
cpjb,  speedily ;  vid.  in  voce  cej/t- 
o;n-e  supra. 
Cjijc,    a   land   or   country  ;    vid. 

CpjQC. 

Cft;ljb,  a  buying,  or  purchasing, 
Cj\)ljn,  a  box,  or  small  coffer. 
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C/tjmte/tt:,  second  milking. 

C/'Jne  and  c;t;/7eacb,  rottenness  or 
withering. 

C./t;r>e<xm,  cloc  n<x  c/r/nearona,  cor- 
ruptly for  cloc  rxx  c]rme<\fnn<\, 
the  stone  of  fatality,  or  fatal 
stone,  or  the  coronation  stone  of 
the  Scottish  kings;  it  is  com- 
inonly  called  the  l;<i  pxjl.  This 
famous  coronation  stone  of  the 
Irish  Scots  is  now  preserved  as 
a  great  curiosity  and  monument 
of  antiquity  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. 

Qt/neam,  to  fall. 

Cjx-jnVjn,  a  writing-desk. 

C ]vjnri) j ol,  a  wood-louse,  a  wall- 
louse. 

Cft;n;no,  to  bite. 

C]\]r te<\c,  fretting. 

Cftjob,  a  jest,  a  trifle. 

C/t;oc,  preferment ;  bo  cú<vjb  fé  <\ 
ccftjc,  he  was  prefered. 

Cpjoc,  an  end  or  conclusion,  a  pe- 
riod; trjgeab  cum  Cftjce,  let  it 
come  to  pass. 

C/iJoc,  a  region,  territory,  or  king- 
dom ;  for  example, 

C/i;oc  Cu)j\c,  an  ancient  name  of 
the  baronies  of  Eurren  and  Cor- 
camruadh  in  the  County  of 
Clare,  where  Core  of  the  Rude- 
rician  race  had  been  king  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  as  we  are  as- 
sured by  our  genealogists. 

C/i;oc  5  t?e;bl;me,  a  territory  in 
the  County  ef  Wexford,  the  es- 
tate of  the  O'Murphys. 

Cjxjoc  Cualan,  a  territory  in  the 
County  of  Wicklow,  anciently 
the  property  of  the  sept  of  the 
O'Kellys  of  the  Lagenian  race. 

C/iJoc  pt<xjnr>,  an  ancient  name  of 
the  province  of  South  Munster, 
so  called  from  plann  Cat/tdé, 
an  ancient  king  of  the  same. 

Cjxjóc  n<x  Cceúbac,  a  territory  in 
Meath,  the  ancient  property  of 
O'paUíXmíVjn.  Eng.  O'Fallon, 
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C/ijOc  Cn5b<\b,  also  in  Meath,  the 
ancient  lordship  of  O'Óubcvjn. 

C/ijoc  5  AQa;ng,  a  district  in  the 
Queen's  County,  the  estate  of  the 
O'Coelujf,  i.  e.  the  O'Keylys. 

C  ft  Joe  o  CQb<X]f\ce,  a  teritory  be- 
tween the  King's  County  and 
that  of  Kildare,  the  ancient  es- 
tate of  the  Mac  Gormans. 

Cn Joe  5  COújge,  a  district  in  the 
Queen's  County,  the  estate  of 
the  O'Coelu;^. 

C/i;0c-c<v.;^b/ie,  _  otherwise  called 
S;ol  GQu;;i;é<xb,  a  territory  about 
Sligo,  comprehending  a  good 
share  of  the  barony  of  Carbury, 
the  estate  of  the  O'Conor  Sligo. 

C/t)Oc<x  fto^ceixc,  the  barony  of 
Roch's  Country,  or  Fermoy,  so 
called  in  late  ages;  its  former 
name  being  GQoijjréjne. 

Qtjocnáigjm,  to  end,  to  finish,  or 
accomplish ;  bo  c/r/ocnajb  fé, 
he  finished. 

Cj\)Ocn<X]  jte,  finished,  concluded. 

Qij0ba/t,  a  leech;  sajiginsuga ; 
also  a  woodcock ;  potias  cjiea- 

C]\p\,  a  chest  or  coffer. 

Cnjcmi<xn,  a  fox. 

Cr(]Ornt<xn,  the  name  of  several 
kings  in  Ireland. 

C/i;0rx\,  old,  ancient;  also  prudent, 
sage;  Gr.  icpivcj,  jiidico,  seem.s 
to  bear  an  affinity  to  this  word  ; 
c/i;or?  laoc,  corruptly  said  cp.<\iw- 
l<xoc,  an  ancient  or  old  man. 

Cnjon,  withered,  dry,  rotten  ;  con- 
núi)  cjijon,  rotten  wood. 

Cnjon&jrf),  to  wither,  or  fade,  to  de- 
cay, also  to  be  extinct;  ex.  no 
c/t;or?/-<xb  ujle  <xct:  ba;r?-^*l;ocb, 
ce;n  móta  Óom/iaU,  they  all  be- 
came extinct  (or  dwindled  away 
into  obscurity)  all  to  female  pos- 
terity, excepting  Donald,  (who 
had  issue) ;  r>)  cn;onj:<vjo  <\ 
bu;lle,  its  leaf  will  not  fade. 

C]x]Onc<\n,  a  strife,  a  tumult. 
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Cnjónccuicijm,  to  strive  or  contend ; 
a  nua;/t  bo  c/iJor>canaba|t  /t;om, 
when  they  contended  with  me. 

Cfijonmon,  a  collection. 

Cjxjonmx,  wise,  prudent,  sage. 

C/tjOnnacb,  wisdom,  wit. 

Cftjonnlac,  touchwood. 

CjijOf,  a  girdle,  cingle,  belt,  or 
girding-string  ;  Armor,  guris  ; 
vid.  cp.e<\f,  idem. 

C]\)Of<yc,  tight. 

Cj\)Of<\c  and  cjijopip,  written 
sometimes  for  £/i;or<\c,  embers. 

C/i;oyb,  Christ,  the  Messiah,  and 
Saviour  of  mankind. 

C/rjo^b,  swift,  quick,  nimble. 

Qi;o/~b-<xt<vjft,  a  godfather. 

Cf\jOfl<yc,  a  limit  or  border. 

C  j\)Of  l<\c,  a  girding  of  the  loins. 

CjipfVajTjro,  to  gird,  to  limit,  or 
determine ;  bo  CfijOfluj j  ye,  he 
girded. 

Cj\)Ofl<xj-rce,  girded. 

Cj\pft,  Christ,  our  Creator. 

Cp.pftcl,  crystal ;  Arm.  kristal, 
Gr.  xpiaraWoQ,  Lat.  chrystal- 
lus. 

C]\pyt<\l<xvo<X)l,  transparent. 

C/i;o^t<x,  girded. 

C/vjoytcurKVjl,  christian-like,  hu- 
mane. 

Cp.)dft<xvi)l<xct,  Christianity. 

Cj\joftuc  and  cpjOftajbe,  a  Chris- 
tian ;  cyijofbuj  j,  idem. 

C/i;otam<v/l,  earthen,  made  of  clay. 

Cnpt<w<xc,  trembling. 

C/t;otcom<xb5;/i,  a  potter. 

C/i;otr)á  j<xb,  fear,  dread,  horror. 

C/ijotnúj  je<x;m,  to  tremble. 

C/ijotrybabaj/ie,  a  potter. 

C/i;y-ceiJU7gal,  a  swaddling  band. 

C/i;yljon,  sinews. 

C/ijt,  the  back. 

C/iJt,  aliter,  c/i;oc,  a  region  or 
country;  hence  c/i;te<xc,  is  a 
countryman ;  and  cojg-C/iJteac, 
corrupted  into  coj£/i;<xc,  is  a 
stranger,  i.  e.  a  province-man,  or 
one  of  another  province. 
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C/ijt,  or  c/tjot;,  a  trembling,  or 
shaking;  c/ijt>t<\lman,  an  earth- 
quake. 

Cjvjt:,  and  gcnit.  C/ie<vt<\,  a  fit  of  an 
ague,  the  ague,  a  trembling  ; 
\Velsh  kryd,  and  Greek  Kpa- 
8ab). 

Cj-gtr-beútliójfi,  a  potter. 

C/v/teac,  shaking  ;  cpann  c/tj- 
teac,  an  aspen-tree. 

C/i;t-e<XT<xl  and  c/rjteagla,  terror, 
astonishment ;  <xg  cjt;t-eagcil, 
trembling. 

C/tjt:  eaglac,  astonished,  timorous. 

Cfi;é-joila/i,  the  palsy ;  /to  ylanuj- 
je<vb  le  jpycx  Óo;ll  aguy  ba- 
caycc,  ba)bjj\  ]f  luct  c;i;t  g<x- 
l<\]f\  <^zuf  cl<x;me,  ;y  lact  gaca 
te;bme  e;le,  &c,  Jesus  healed 
the  blind  and  lame,  the  deaf  and 
the  paralytic,  the  lepers,  and 
those  who  were  afflicted  with  all 
sorts  of  disorders  and  sickness. 
— Leúbúpi  hj\e<xc. 

C/i;t;be,  cause  of  fear  and  horror. 

C/i;tjb,  terrible,  horrible. 

C]\]ijji,  a  drinking-cup. 

C/tjtnéúl,  a  shower. 

C/t;t/te,  sparkles  of  fire  arising 
from  the  clashing  of  weapons. 

Cfi;ub<X/inac,  the  hiccup. 

C/r/un,  a  wolf. 

C/io,  a  hut  or  hovel ;  c/io  ge<xb,  a 
goose-pen ;  c/ió  mac,  a  hog-sty  ; 
Wei.  ki*an-moc,  and  Cor.  krou- 
moch  ;  also  a  fortress,  or  fortified 
place. 

C/ió,  death  ;  C/i5,  an  iron  bar. 

C/tó,  children. 

Qi5,  the  eye  of  a  needle ;  Gr.  tcvap, 
the  eye  of  a  needle. 

C/io,  strait  or  narrow. 

Cj\o<\n,  correction. 

C/iOb,  a  hand,  a  fist,  a  paw ;  o  Cf\ob 
<xn  ma.  j  jam<x;n,  out  of  the  paw 
of  the  bear;  pi.  c/tobaoa  and 
c/iob<xn<\;b. 

C^tob-p^acajn,  the  herb  crane's- 
bill  ;  Lat.  geranium. 
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"C/iobal,  genital. 

C/iobu/igoijb,  clusters. 

Cj\oc<\n,  a  remarkable  hill  of  the 

country  called  <Xojh  ptv/lge,  in 

the  County  of  Kildare. 
C/toc,  saffron  ;  Lat.  crocus. 
Cjxóc,  red ;  Brit.  cock. 
Cnoc,  the  gallows,   or  a   cross  to 

hang  malefactors. 
C/ioé<ib,  grief,  vexation. 
CjtOcab,  a  hanging. 
C/iOc<xjm,  to  hang,  to  crucify. 
Cj\óc<Xj\,  a  body. 
CjwciXjxb  and  c/i5c<X/ibab,  a  bier; 

commonly  called  c;i5c<X/i. 
CfiOchojp..  a  hangman. 
Cj\Ocj\á<X)'b,  the  name   of  an  idol 

amongst  the  old  Irish. 
C/iob,  cattle,  cows. 
C/iob,  a  dowry,  a  wife's  portion  ; 

hence  colpa  c/io;b,  a  woman's 

portion  in  cattle. 
C;iobú,  a  slipper. 
C/ioba    and    c/iobacba,    valiant, 

brave ;  also  smart,   terrible ;  as 

cat   c/ioba  :    it  is  pronounced 

c/ioga. 
C/ióbact,  valour,  bravery. 
C^oba;be,  an  heir. 
C/iOb-bo;nr>,  a  bunch  of  berries. 
C/iOb júta,  the  hand-gout ;  chira- 

gra. 
C/iobma;n,  the  wrist. 
CjiO  jalt,  the  crocodile. 
C/io  j<xn,  i.  e.  Y}<\t  C/iú<xca;n,  called 

also  Í2e;l;j  rxx  ??;og,  one  of  the 

regal  houses  of  Connaughtin  the 

County  of  Roscommon. 
Cfio;be<xl,  coral. 

C/iO;cbe, hanged;  c/iocba,  idem. 
C;io;c;on,  a  skin,  a  hide,  or  pelt ; 

Arm.  crochen;  genit.  c^o^cne, 

and  plur.  c/iojcjnn. 
C/iO;be,   the  heart;   bo  lagab   <x 

c/iO;be,  his  heart  fainted  ;  bo  b; 

<x  c/iojbe  <\g  lat,  his  bowels  did 

yearn;  Gr.   icapSia,  and  Meta- 

thesi,  cradia ;  Lat.  corde,  abl.  a 

cor,  cordis. 
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C/iO;be<xct,  a  portion,  or  dowry ; 
vid.  c/iOb  ;  sometimes  written 
Cfi5a;beact:. 

Qi5;be<xm<vjl,  hearty,  generous. 

Cj\0)be<\n,  a  gallant,  a  lover,  a 
sweetheart. 

C/io;be  b/iúb,  contrition. 

C/iOjbeóg,  a  mistress  or  sweet- 
heart. 

C/i6;l;je  <xn  IS&jy,  the  extreme 
agonies  of  this  life ;  also  c/iolj  j, 
infirmity,  and  c/ioljjteac;,  in- 
firm. 

CjiOjm,  genit.  of  cjioro,  crooked. 

CflOjmf£J<xi,  or  cuaj/i-f-gjat:,  a 
crooked  target. 

CjxOjnjc,  a  chronicle,  an  annal. 

Cj\Ojn)Cjm,  to  colour, to  paint;  Gr. 
Xptovu),  coloro;  cp.ón<X)ro}  idem, 
from  Cfión,  tf/ctf.  viofe. 

C/io;r);c;m3  to  correct. 

C]\0)f,  a  cross ;  also  C;iO;^e. 

CjiOjffj^l,  a  cross-prayer,  i.  e. 
with  hands  stretched  across. 

CpojfVjne,  a  diameter. 

Cpojf-fVj-ge,  a  by-way,  or  road. 

Cpojt,  shook ;  bo  c/iojt  roe,  I 
shook  ;  bo  c/io;teaba/i,  they 
trembled. 

C/io;ttre,  waved,  tossed ;  also  sprin- 
kled. 

C/16-loc,  a  place  where  malefactors 
are  executed. 

C/iolo;t;ro,  to  give  a  mortal  wound. 

Cfib'loj'cj-gce,  dangerously  wound- 
ed. 

C/iom  con<vjt,  a  plague;  vvi.  co- 
n<xjl. 

Cjioro,  and  genit.  C;t0;m,  crooked, 
bending  down ;  Belg.  Atom,  G  er. 
krumb,  Wei.  krum. 

Cfiomab  and  c/ioroa;m,  to  bow 
down,  to  bend;  bo  c/iom  fjof 
bon  )5b<xl,  he  bowed  down  to 
the  idol ;  <xg  c/toroab,  bowing  or 
bending. 

C;ioman,  a  kite. 

C/toman,  the  hip,  or  hip-bone. 

Cnoroc/tuttc,  a  famous  Irish  idol. 
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C/tOm-teac,  an  altar  for  heathenish 
worship,  on  which  the  Pagans 
offered  sacrifices. 

CjxomjiOfz,  pro  sO/iro-fiOjrj,  grey- 
eyed. 

C/10/7,  a  sign  or  mark. 

Cjión,  brown,  dun-coloured,  red ; 
also  swarthy. 

Cjión,  time ;  b;5c/iOr>,  want  of  time ; 
Gr.  xpovog,  tempus. 

C/tórxv/m  and  c;ior><x;g;m,  to  be- 
witch ;  also  to  blush  for  shame ; 
anrifjn  /to  c/-t5n<vjj  peaba/i, 
hereupon  Peter  blushed  for 
shame. — Leab<x/i  b/ie<xc. 

C]\Or)<xn,  the  base  in  music ;  cp.0- 
n<xn  Jácba/icanu^,  cantus-bas- 
sus. 

CjiOn^xn,  any  dull  note;  also  the 
buzzing  of  a  fly  or  other  insect. 

CjiQnnd-g,  a  kind  of  basket,  or 
hamper. 

C/ior?6g,  a  roundle  or  circle,  and 
figuratively  a  castle,  fortress,  &c. 

CjiOntaj j;ro,  to  loathe,  to  abhor, 
to  detest. 

CjiOf,  a  cross ;  also  a  let  or  hin- 
derance. 

CjiOf<xc,  streaked. 

Cj\Of<xb  and  cpOfajm,  to  cross,  to 
hinder  or  debar  a  person  from 
an  action :  cj\Of<X)ro  O/tt,  1  for- 
bid you. 

CfiOf<\i>,  a  crossing,  a  stopping,  or 
hindering. 

C/io^<xr>acb,  perverseness,  peevish- 
ness. 

C/io^an<xcb,  a  kind  of  versifica- 
tion. 

C/io^unta,  froward,  perverse. 

C  jxOfó g,  a  small  cross. 

CjiOfj\<x,  i.  e.  C]\Of-]\)<xn,  a  cross- 
road, or  a  cross  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  two  roads. 

C]\Qfc<\,  prohibited. 

Qtotac,  crooked,  hunch-backed; 

hence  the   family-name   of  the 

O'Crottys  of  Lismore,  descended 

from  Teige  O'Brien,  surnamed 
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C/tOtac,  of  the  branch  of  Con- 
nor O'Brien,  son  of  Mahon 
Maonmhuigh  O'Brien,  princes 
of  Thomond  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  This  descent  of  the 
O'Crottys  is  mentioned  by  Hugh 
Mac  Curtain  in  his  genealogical 
manuscript,  wherein  I  perused  it 
a  few  years  since. 

C/iotoic  and  c/iot<xc-ma/ia,  a  cur- 
lew. 

C /total,  a  cymbal. 

C /total,  the  rind  of  a  kernel. 

C/tOttall,  a  kernel. 

C/tot,  a  form  or  shape;  cu;/t  tu 
j:e;/n  <x/t  <xjtea/tac  c/tota,  dis- 
guise thyself;  its  genit.  is  some- 
times c/to;t  or  c/tujt,  as  well  as 
c/tota. 

C^cOt<x,  a  cymbal. 

C/tOtab,  a  sprinkling;  bo  c/tOjt 
fé,  he  sprinkled. 

C/t5t<X/t,  a  bier ;  vid.  C/toc<x/tb  ; 
also  any  vehicle. 

Cp.ii,  blood,  gore  ;  Wei.  kray. 

Cj\á<xc<xn,  a  little  town  of  Carbury 
in  the  west  of  Ireland,  which 
hath  a  remarkable  harbour  or 
haven  called  Crook-haven. 

Qtúdc,  a  rick,  as  of  corn,  hay,  turf, 
&c. 

C/túacúb,  a  heaping. 

C/iúdcan,  as  ftat  C/túacr>a,  an- 
ciently the  regal  house  of  the 
kings  of  Connaught,  situate  in 
the  County  of  Roscommon. 

C/tuac-p<xb/t<v/g,  the  herb  plantain ; 
Lat.  plantago  latifolia. 

C/túoib,  a  stone. 

C/iáaMjt,  covetousness. 

C/túab,  hard,  difficult,  firm  ;  hence 
signifies  steel ;  c/tucvjb,  idem. 

C/tú<\b<xc,  of  or  belonging  to  steel. 

C/túoibcv/l,  hardship,  distress,  diffi- 
culty, stinginess. 

C/tú<xbul<ic,  hard ;  also  stingy,  poor, 
also  puzzling. 

C/tú<xb-cujr>g,  rigour,  slavery. 

C/tú<xb-cu;/~e<\c,  difficult. 
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C/iúttb-mujnjleac,  stiff-necked,  ob- 
stinate. 
C/túab-na^jta,  entangled. 
Cftúabógac,  strict ;  go  c/iú<xbog<xc, 

strictly. 
C/iúab5;ge,  distress. 
Cjtúagab,  a  strengthening. 
C/iú<x;b,  steel. 
C/iú<vjbeab,  hardening. 
C/iú<vjb-ce<xng<xt  and  c^ú<\jbcear>- 

glajm,  to  tie  fast,  to  bind. 
C/iú<xjbte,  hardened;  <Xj\b<Xj\  cpa- 

<xji>te,  hardened  or  kiln-dried 

corn. 
Cj\u<\n,  red. 

Cpú<xf,  hardness,  rigour. 
Cjvah,  a  horse's  hoof,  or  any  cloven 

foot,  as  of  a  cow,  sheep,  &c. 
Cj\íib<xi>,  to  bend  or  make  crooked. 
Cj\ub<xn,  a  crab-fish. 
C/tub joj/i,  a  flood-gate. 
C/1ÚB,  z7/#;?z  g^/ed  c/iúb,  a  horse's 

hoof;  pi.  C]\ub<x. 
Cpabafc,  of  a  crimson  colour. 
Cwbjn  rxx  f<\on<\,  dwarf-mountain 

bramble. 

C/tubog,   a  thrum,   or    thread    in 

weaving. 

—  — 

C/iúc<x,  a  hook,  or  crook;  c/iuca 

t/iéabu;  je,  a  shepherd's  crook. 
C^uc<xc,  a  heap. 
Cjúi'ó,  a  milking;  <xg  cjtúb  n<x  nobo, 

milking  the  kine. 
C/iúb<vjin,  to  milk. 
C/iubat:,  a  belt,  or  sword-girdle. 
Qiujreacta,    or    c;iu;beact<x,     a 

crow. 
C/iu  júUc,  hard  or  difficult. 
Qiir/beata,  hard. 
C/iujbea/ig,  of  a  scarlet  colour. 
C/iu;b;n,  a  king's  fisher. 
C/ta  j  jneacb,  or  c;iujt:r>eoicb,  wheat. 
C/tujm,  thunder. 
C/tu;m    éabarxxé,   whole,    entire; 

also  a  down-looking  person. 
Cj\ujrojm,  to  thunder. 
Cjxjmfljnnéan,  a  bunch  or  gibbus 

on  the  back. 
CjiU) nnteaii,  a  priest. 
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Cnujn,  or  c/tu;nr>,  round,  circular ; 
Wei.  krun. 

C]\ujnG<Xf<xb,  a  dizziness  or  giddi- 
ness. 

C/uijone,  the  globe  of  the  earth, 
the  world ;  orbis  terrarum. 

C/iirjrmJujab,  an  assembly,  a  con- 
gregation. 

C/iu;nnjúj<xb  and  cjiu;nn;j;m,  to 
collect,  to  assemble,  to  gather 
together. 

C]\ajrmjm,  to  wrangle. 

CjUijnniQc,  dew,  mist.  fog. 

C]\Li)Y~g]r),  a  small  pot  or  pitcher  ; 
as  cpujfzjn  old.,  a  pitcher  of 
oil. 

Cjuijfjc,  music. 

Cpajfcjn,  a  lamp. 

C;iu;r,  a  harp,  a  crowd,  or  violin. 

Cj\U)t,  a  bunch  on  the  back. 

C/iu;teog,  a  woman-crowder,  or 
that  plays  on  the  violin. 

Cjxaji,  ingenuous,  lively. 

Cfiujte  and  -<xcb,  prudence. 

C/itr,t:éoc<xm,  I  shall  mention  or 
prove. 

Cnajtjn  Cú<xjt,  the  old  Irish  name 
of  the  country  of  the  Piets. 

Qtirjtmeac,  aPict;  corrupted  from 
b/-gtneac,  derived  from  bjijt: ; 
Lat.  pictus,  variegatus. — Vid. 
Lhuyd.  ArchceoL  tit.  1.  pag.  30. 
col.  3.   % 

C/tu;t/7eacb,  wheat;  Lat.  triticum. 

CWcnj-g,  the  Picts. 

C]\U)tjn,  crook-backed. 

C/ta;r;ne<xc,  crump-shouldered. 

Cp.ujtjf\e,  a  crowder,  a  harper. 

C/tum,  bowed,  crooked ;  rid.  enow. 

C /turn  a,  half  a  quarter  of  a  yard. 

C/ium<\;m,  to  bow  or  bend,  to  wor- 
ship. 

C /turn an,  the  hip-bone. 

C/tuman,  a  sort  of  hooked  instru- 
ment used  by  surgeons. 

Cj\am<xn<xfoe,  a  turner. 

C/iLzm,  a  worm,  a  maggot. 

C;tam<x/t,  bloody,  full  of  blood. 

Qium-;rúite4cb,  sourness  of  look. 
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Cjiuog,  need,  necessity. 

C/túpotóg,  a  blood-pudding. 

Cf\ú-f£<xojle<\i,  the  bloody  flux. 

Cj\ut<\jpe,  a  musician,  harper,  &c. 

Cj\ut,  curds ;  Lat.  coagulum. 

Cjiat,  a  form  or  shape;  also  the 
countenance;  nj  baf  me<Xf<\  <x 
ccjxat,  worse  in  appearance;  <i 
cc/iujt  column),  in  the  form  of  a 
dove. 

C/iutra;  j;m,  to  prove,  to  aver,  as- 
sert, or  maintain;  bo  c/iujt;j 
<v//t  é,  he  proved  the  charge 
upon  him ;  also  to  create ;  bo 
c/iu;é;g  <xn  tj<\f\rx\  fie  rxx  b/i;<x- 
i<X]\  <xrh<x]n  r>eam  <xgu/~  talam, 
the  Lord  by  his  word  alone 
created  heaven  and  earth. 

C/tutrojjte,  created;  also  proved 
or  experienced. 

CfiuiA-j-gcéójfi,  the  Creator. 

C/tutú j<xb,  a  proof;  also  the  crea- 
tion. 

Cjiutkicb,  a  belt,  a  sword-girdle. 

Cú,  anciently  signified  any  dog  ; 
cú  <\ll<vjb,  a  wild  dog,  a  wolf; 
cú  m;l,  or  mjol  cú,  a  greyhound ; 
cú  jrjonna,  a  fur-dog,  i.  e.  a  moth 
or  insect  that  gnaws  clothes ; 
commonly  called  léoróar? ;  but 
now  the  word  cu  is  used  to  mean 
a  greyhound  only.  Cu  is  like 
the  Gr.  kvwv,  cants,  any  dog; 
and  in  the  pi.  cayn,  like  the  Gr. 
kvveq,  Lat.  canes.  The  Irish 
word  cajnjn,  a  rabbit,  is  the 
diminutive  of  this  word  cu,  Lat. 
cuniculus.  Cu  in  the  genit. 
makes  con  or  can.  N.  B.  Plato 
in  his  Cratylus  observes,  that 
this  Greek  word  kuvs&  plur.  and 
many  others,  such  as  -irvp,  fire, 
Ir.  up.,  and  vSwp,  water,  Ir.  bú/i, 
were  derived  from  the  Phrygians, 
of  whom  Strabo,  lib.  7,  p.  540, 
says  they  were  originally  Thra- 
cians,  and  these  were  anciently 
of  the  Celtic  nations. 

Cú<\,  flesh,  meat ;  cúdmaftgab,  the 
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flesh-market  or  shambles. 

Cú<x,  a  remarkable  mountain  in  the 
barony  of  Burren  and  County  of 
Clare. 

Cú<xb<xcó.n,  a  flesh-hook. 

Cuab/iujb,  itch,  leachery. 

Cuac,  narrow. 

Cu<xcc<\  and  coca,  empty. 

Clhxc,  the  cuckoo. 

Cú<xc  and  cú<xcao,  a  bowl,  a  cup. 

Cú<xc<xc,  curled  or  frizzled. 

Cúactvjm,  to  fold  or  plait. 

Cu<xc<xn  and  cuucót,  a  plait  or 
fold. 

Cú<xc-fj\<xnn,  a  vehement  snoring 
or  snorting. 

Cuab,  to  tell  or  relate;  cuab  bo 
baot,  to  tell  a  story  to  an  insipid 
person. 

Cu<\-g<xn,  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head. 

Ca<k±n<kú  <x  bceojl,  a  kernel  in  the 
flesh. 

Cuafi,  bo  cu<x)i)  fe,  he  went;  bo 
cuanw/i,  <x  ftQ<xc,  we  entered  ; 
bo  caaji)  fé  <X/~,  he  escaped. 

Cuajl^iie,  a  remarkable  mountain 
in  the  County  of  Down;  also  a 
territory  in  the  County  of  Louth, 
made  famous  by  the  romantic 
account  of  a  general  prey  of 
cattle  brought  away  from  thence 
by  Fergus,  son  of  Í2óff<x  Í2u<xp, 
king  of  Ulster,  aided  by  GQej  bb 
Cpu<xcna,  queen  of  Connaught, 
in  spite  of  all  the  valour  of  Cu- 
cull<X)n  and  the  rest  of  the  famed 
champions  of  the  red  branch. 

Cúajll  and  cuajtle,  a  stake  or  pole, 
cua;tle<xb<x  c<xoptu)n,  stakes  of 
quick-beam. 

Cú<xjpfo,  a  travelling  or  sojourning. 

Cú<\jpb,  a  visit;  mop  cú<xj/ib,  the 
visitation  of  a  prince  or  bishop. 

Cimjfy-geoib,  a  volume. 

Cúajpfgean,  that  wherein  a  thing- 
is  wrapped. 

Cú<X)pf^)tí),  to  roll,  to  wreath,  to 
twist,  or  fold ;  also  to  wrap  up. 
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Cúaj/t^gte,  wreathed,  wrapped  up. 

Cuaj/it;,  a  circulation,  also  any  cir- 
cle; f<\Oj\ca<xj]\t:  n<x  pola,  the 
free  circulation  of  the  blood ;  f<x 
cuo/jit,  round  about. 

Cú <\)t,  the  country. 

Cú<xl,  a  faggot. 

Cúala,  bo  cúald.  mé,  I  heard;  cj<\ 
cúala,  who  hath  heard. 

Cú<\l<xrw,  a  territory  now  compre- 
hended in  the  County  of  Wick- 
low  ;  vid.  c/i;oc  cualan  supra. 

Cúaljn,  a  bundle,  a  small  faggot. 

Cúolúxcb,  followers  or  dependants, 
also  a  colony. 

Cu<xll<xcb<x,  a  district  in  the  County 
of  Clare,  the  ancient  patrimony 
of  O'Óubsjo. 

Cú<xll<vjbe,  a  companion. 

Cú<xUaJbe<xcb,  society. 

Cu<xll<xf,  an  assembly. 

Cúam<X/i,  fat,  gross. 

Cú<xmafig<xb,  the  flesh-market  or 
shambles. 

Cú<xn,  a  bay,  a  harbour,  a  haven  ; 
plur.  cú<xnt<x;  cú<xn  loca  ^Z1- 
man,  Wexford. 

Cú<xn,  Loc  Cúcw,  the  ancient  name 
of  Strangford  Bay,  in  the  County 
of  Armagh  in  Ulster. 

Cúanna,  a  hill. 

Cuanrxx,  handsome,  neat,  fine,  ele- 
gant, or  artful. 

Cúa;i,  crooked,  perverse  ;  Wei. 
guyr. 

CuKXjx-camajfg,  a  circular  round, 
or  tour. 

Cú<\f\<\n,  a  sock. 

Cú<x/ióga,  brogues  made  of  un- 
tanned  leather. 

Cú<xp.t,  vid.  cú<x;/ib. 

Cú<x^ta;5;m,to  seek  out  or  search; 
bo  cú<xjtutj  j  tú  mé,  thou  hast 
searched  me;  bo  cú<X/it<x;jea- 
ba/i  n<x  bao/i<x;beabiX,  the  shep- 
herds sought  out;  also  to  sur- 
round, to  encompass. 

Cúa/itújab,  a  diligent  search  or 
inquiry, 
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Cú&f,  a  cave,  the  hollow  of  a  tree, 
a  hollow  place  in  the  ground,  a 
cavity  in  a  rock  or  in  any  other 
thing. 

Cú<\f,  <xb  cú<Xf,  it  was  told. 

Cú<xf<\c,  hollow,  full  of  holes  or 
pits. 

Cú<XfCct)<xc,  orcaf<xct:<xc,  a  cough- 
ing, cough. 

Cu,<Xfíxm,  a  hole,  or  cavity ;  dim.  of 
cú<Xf. 

Cúixujnne,  worm-eaten  nuts. 

Cubet,  joking,  sporting,  or  ridi- 
culing. 

Cub<xc<\;l,  a  bed-chamber;  Lat.  cu- 
biculurru 

Cuba&^  and  cui5<xt,  a  cubit. 

Cubaji,  decent,  becoming;  b<x/t 
iDO  cuba;b,  upon  my  honour. 

Cabajf,  an  oath  ;  tug  <x  cubajf 
/ie  n<x  córóal,  he  took  his  oath  he 
would  perform  it.  Vid.  Tighem. 
Annal. 

Cabal,  apparel,  raiment,  vesture ; 
particularly  a  religious  habit. 

Cáb<X/i,  froth, foam  ;  m<X/t  <xn  ccúb<X/t 
<x/i  <xn  ujf&e,  like  the  foam  on 
the  water. 

Cab<\f,  a  tree. 

Cuctt,  to  them :  pronounced  cú  gt<x. 

Cuc<\m<Xj\,  a  cucumber. 

Cucclxn;be,  a  narrow  way. 

Cuct,  a  colour,  a  kind,  an  image, 
or  sort. 

Cact<\ji),  a  maker,  former,  &c. 

Cuct<\jji,  a  kitchen. 

Cuclajbe,  a  residence,  habitation, 
&c. 

Cucull<v/n,  the  proper  name  of  a 
famous  hero  of  the  Royal  Ruderi- 
cian  race  of  Ulster,  whose  death 
is  referred  to  the  second  year  of 
the  Christian  era  in  the  Annals 
of  Clonmacnois,  called  Chroni- 
con  Scotorum;  he  was  captain 
of  the  renowned  band  of  cham- 
pions styled  Cuf\<\ji>e  n<x  Cnaojbe 
7?uab,  i.  e.  the  heroes  of  the  red 
branch. — Vid.  conmaol  and  cu- 
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o/ljne  supra, 
Cuba;nr),  or  cabam,  to  fall;  Lat. 

cado. 
Cabtv/mea^ab,  the  falling  sickness. 
Cabal,  bad,  wicked,  naughty. 
Cabam,  cabam  <xn  tfléjbe,  an  erup- 
tion on  the  side  of  a  mountain ; 

also  a  fault  in  hair,  when  split 

and  withered. 
Cabamac,  frail,  corruptible. 
Cuba/iroan,   the  common  people; 

hence 
Caba/imanta,  or  coba/urxxnta ;  as 

bujne  coba/unanta,  a  rustic,  or 

unpolished  man. 
Cuba/ian,  a  sort  of  cap  or  hood. 
Cab,  or  cat,  a  head. 
Cabr/Ob,  haste,  speed,  expedition. 
Cabox,  or  cobog,  the  fish  called 

haddock. 
Cabf«xmo.,  complete,  regular,  even, 

just. 
Cub-^aot,  an  apoplexy. 
Capx/i,  a  cypress-tree. 
Cupfxo-g,  the  same. 
Caxaty-a,  or  cágab^a,  to  you,  unto 

you. 
Cajabta,  or  caca,  unto  them ;  and 

caja;n,  unto  us. 
Ca;b,  a  cup. 

Ca;b,  a  greyhound ;  Angl.  cub. 
Cu)bejf3  so  much. 
Ca;bet,  fraud  or  cheat. 
Cújbf\e<xó:   and  ca;15/i;ge,   bonds; 

ca;15/i;ge  hup.  ccajoge,  the  bonds 

of  your  yoke. 
Cajb/ijgjm,    to   fetter,    or  put  in 

irons. 
Cájbft/gte,  bound,  fettered. 
Ca;ce,  until;  ca;ce  fú,   i.  e.  go 

na;ge  fO,  till  the  present  time. 
Ca;b,  a  part,  share,  or  portion ;  <x 

f%  fjn  <Kf\  cea;bne,  this  is  our 

share;  <xn  ca;b  fOjji,  the  east 

part;  gen.  coba,  plur.  cotcowa. 
Cajb,  a  supper. 
Ca;ba./iun,  a  cowl  or  hood. 
Cafoeac'b  and  cajbeacba,  or  cay 

beacta;*?,  a  company,  troop,  so- 
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ciety,  &c. 

Cajbeacba;  gjro,  to  accompany,  to 
attend. 

Ca;be<xb,  help,  aid,  assistance,  suc- 
cour: sometimes  written  ca;bsa- 
jab;  gen.  ca;b;b. 

Cajbeamajl,  ba;ne  ca;be<xm<x;l,  an 
intruder. 

Ca;be<xróa;l,  meet,  decent,  proper. 

Cajbamalacb,  decency,  meetness. 

Ca;bbeacb,  decency. 

Cajbbeacbac,  parted,  severed. 

Ca;b;g,  bean  ca;b;je,  a  midwife ; 
vid.  ca;be<xb. 

Ca;b;  j;m,  to  help,  to  succour,  to 
aid,  or  assist. 

Ca;b;jteac,  an  assistant  or  helper. 

Cajbmeab,  a  scoff,  a  jeer,  or  flout; 
also  a  scorning,  ridicule,  or  deri- 
sion. 

Cá;£,  five. 

Cá;je<xb,  the  fifth. 

Cá;ge,  or  co;ge,  a  province;  so 
called  because  Ireland  was  di- 
vided into  five  provinces,  viz. 
Munster,  Leinster,  Meath,  Con- 
naught,  and  Ulster,  therefore 
called  cá;g  có;jxe,  or  cú; ge  n<\ 
héjjijorw. 

Cuj^e,  or  ca;ge,  therefore ;  ca;xe 
fO,  for  this  purpose ;  ca;ge  and 
áajb,  to  and  fro;  co^ge  fjon, 
unto  him. 

Ca;xéal,  a  distaff. 

Cajl,  a  fly. 

Cá;l,  a  couch,  a  corner,  a  closet ; 
also  any  private  place;  <\  ccújl, 
in  a  private  place  or  closet ; 
Cír/l  l?<xt<xn,  Coleraine,  a  town  in 
the  County  of  Antrim,  i.  e. 
Ferny  Corner. 

Ca;l,  bad,  wicked,  prohibited ; 
cuj\b<\.  ca;l,  prohibited  incest; 
vid.  col. 

Cajlc,  a  reed. 

Ca;lce,  any  clothes. 

Cajlceac,  a  cloth,  veil,  or  hood. 

Cajlceac,  a  steeple ;  cajlceaé 
cláana-úma^  Cloyne  steeple. — 
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This   word   is   a  corruption   of 
clog-teac. 

Cájlceann,  the  noddle. 

Cajlbub,  a  beetle. 

Cujleoic,  party-coloured. 

Cu  jlecu?,  a  whelp,  a  kitling. 

Cujleann,  the  holly-tree ;  Wei. 
kelyn. 

Cu;le<ty-g,  a  jade. 

Cu;tecy*g,  a  horse. 

Cujleat,  vz^.  caveat. 

Cu;teOg,  a  gnat,  a  little  insect. 

CújVjfecX,  vile,  little  worth. 

Ca) Heap,  a  quarry. 

Cu;lle,  a  quill. 

Cujlle,  black  cloth. 

Ca)lle<xf^<x  or  cafl]<\f£<\,  plea^ga 
cujll,  hazel  rods  or  twigs. 

Cújlm;or>i?új<xb,  abjuration. 

Cu;ly-ean,  the  quilt  or  tick  of  a 
bed. 

Cú;l^e5m/«x,  a  bed-chamber. 

Cujlfjnnte&f,  delay,  negligence. 

Cu;lt,  a  bed-tick ;  also  a  bed ;  Lat. 
culcitra.  This  word  being  found 
in  Clery's  vocabulary  of  old 
Irish  words,  shows  it  to  be  Cel- 
tic, and  the  origin  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  quilt. 

Cu; Iceac,  a  bake-house. 

Cú;m,  entertainment;  cir/m,  from 
com,  f<x  no.  cú;m,  under  his  co- 
ver. 

Cu;me,  hardness. 

Cu;mgeab,  a  narrative,  a  relation, 
or  story. 

Cú;mne,  memory,  remembrance. 

Cújmne,  a  memorial,  a  record. 

Cujmneac,  mindful. 

Cújmnj g;m,  to  remember. 

Cújmnj-gceÓJH,  a  recorder,  a  chro- 
nicler, or  remembrancer. 

Cu-jtknja jab,  a  memorial. 

Cú;m/ieaJ7,  a  share  or  portion  ; 
yeact  nac/ia  mo  cújm/iean  fO, 
seven  acres  are  my  proportion. 

Cú;m/ie<Xfl,  a  messing  or  eating  to- 
gether ;  a  ta  yé  am  cú;m/ieatt, 
he  messes  with  me. 
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<Tu;m;r>,  a  little  coffer  or  chest. 

Cu)ro)n,  cummin  seed. 

Cajmjn,  and  plur.  cu;m;r>;je,  a 
commonage,  or  tract  of  ground, 
the  property  of  which  belongs  to 
no  one  in  particular,  but  to  an 
entire  village  or  town  in  general. 
In  France  it  is  called  les  com- 
munes. 

Cú;mteab,  to  intermeddle,  or  tam- 
per with;  an  te  cu;mljo^,  he 
that  intermeddles. 

Cajrone,  protection. 

Cajn,  when. 

Cujrxxb,  mourning ;  vid.  caojne. 

Cumang,  strait,  close,  narrow. 

Cújne<\f,  rectius  cjú]ne<Xf,  rest,  si- 
lence, quietness,  a  calm. 

Cujoéoctao;,  ye  shall  keep. 

Cirjnéog,  or  ctqnfléog,  a  churn, 
also  a  can ;  Wei.  kynnog. 

Cajrrg,  a  yoke,  a  band,  a  duty,  or 
an  obligation;  <x  cá;r>g  po/*ba, 
his  bands  of  matrimony,  <x  cujng 
c/iabab,  his  religious  vows. 

Cujrrg,  a  yoke ;  cir/ng  po^ba,  the 
yoke  of  marriage. 

Cajirge,  a  solicitation,  an  entreaty ; 
hence  atcujnge,  a  repeated  en- 
treaty or  request. 

Cu;r?g;m,  to  desire,  solicit,  require, 
or  demand ;  /i;g  Le;te-Cu;nn 
ho  cujn%e<Xf,  Cain,  the  king  of 
leat-Cujnn,  demands  his  tri- 
bute. 

Cújng-ceangal,  subjugium. 

Cujrrgbjf,  they  used  to  keep  or  re- 
tain. 

Cajn  jjb,  a  request  or  petition, 

Cajirgjjx,  a  yoke  of  cattle ;  as  cu)n- 
■gjp  bam,  a  yoke  of  oxen;  cap- 
■gjjxeac,  idem. 

Cajrvgjjx,  a  pair  or  couple ;  cajrrgjp 
capal,  a  couple  of  horses. 

Cu;r>g/ieac,  a  cart  or  waggon  of 
two  or  more  beasts  yoked  toge- 
ther; as  cirjog/teac  bam,  cu;n- 
g/teac  capul. 

Cu;r>;céa^i,  a  coney-burrow. 
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Cajnj j;m,  to  assuage,  to  mitigate. 

Cujnjn,  a  coney,  a  rabbit ;  vid.  cu. 

Ca)iw,  the  genii  of  conn,  the  name 
of  a  king  in  Ireland  ;  Lat.  quin- 
tus. 

Cujnne,  a  corner,  an  angle;  Lat. 
cuneus,  Gall,  coin,  and  Gr.  yo- 
via;  hence  the  English  word 
coins  or  quines  in  architecture ; 
cajnne  is  also  a  border,  and  so 
is  coin  in  French  and  English ; 
hence  the  English  word  coin, 
mint-money,  because  it  is  marked 
or  inscribed  on  its  borders. 

Cajnfe<xl,  a  face  or  countenance. 

Cujntojtcujb  fé,  he  will  render, 
return,  or  recompense, 

CajpJ  foam,  froth. 

£u;/ibe<xct<i,  birds'-claws. 

Cu)j\c,  a  knife. 

Cu/ftc,  from  cope,  a  whittle,  or 
swathe. 

Cajjicne,  or  GQac<v//ie  Cujpcne,  a 
territory  in  Westmeath,  now  the 
barony  of  Kilkenny-west,  was 
anciently  the  lordship  of  O'Co- 
Unz.       ^ 

Cuj/tb,  or  cú;/tt,  a  court. 

Cujpb,  a  trade ;  vid.  ce<X/ib. 

Cajf\e,  a  chaldron. 

Cu;;ie,  a  throng  or  multitude,  a 
troop  or  company;  bab  cir/fie 
beanma  bejjnjm,  a  troop  that 
achieved  good  actions. 

Cujj\e<xt,  the  knave  in  cards;  cu;- 
/ie<xt:  <x^u^  cjonaj  fpé;/vjot, 
tjfi;oc,  ma;U;ot,  <xgu/~  í?a/it<x,  oa 
mag<\  <x^r  jréa/1/i  pan  -jrnjjxt,  id 
est,  the  knave  and  five  of  spades, 
of  clubs,  of  diamonds,  and  of 
hearts,  are  the  best  trumps  in 
the  game  of  cards. 

Cu] /7*;m,  to  tire,  to  fatigue. 

Cu)p.]ro,  to  put  or  set,  to  sow  or 
plant,  to  send,  to  invite ;  lucb 
CUWZ>  guests;  n<x  cuj/ieab  <xn 
fljb  f)n  O/tc,  let  not  this  thing- 
displease  thee  ;  cuj/vjro  <\j\  ccut, 
to  cancel  or  annul ;  cui/tim  mo 
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leaboi  <x;i  fn<\w,  I  make  my  bed 
to  swim  ;  cuj/rjro  pÁ;lte  beoita, 
no  jrlajnte,  to  greet  or  salute; 
jmpjbe,  to  beseech  ;  búalac,  to 
impose ;  <\/i  tuajicybal,  to  hire ; 
cu;/i  Oj\t  bo  bjieaeajn,  put  on 
your  plaid. 

Cujjxjn,  a  small  chaldron,  a  pot,  a 
can,  &c. ;  dim.  of  cu;^e. 

Cajfirn,  a  kind  of  beer  .  or  ale 
amongst  the  old  Irish ;  in  the 
vulgar  Greek  Kovpjui  signified  a 
kind  of  beer  or  ale  ;  and  curmi 
in  Latin  is  ale  or  beer,  as  is  also 
the  Welsh  kuru;  hence  cajjxro 
signifies  a  feast,  banquet,  or 
drinking-bout ;  /Kxcab  bol  mo 
ccrj/tnoe,  I  will  go  to  drink. 

Cu; pipe,  wicked,  impious,  corrupt ; 
tmjne  cujppe,  homo  corruptus  ; 
cu;/ipt:e<xc,  idem. 

Cu.) /tpeact;,  wickedness,  corrup- 
tion ;  cl<xnn  n<x  cu;/ipeact<x)t/£/w 
corruptionis. 

Cajpt  and  cu;  fiteog,  an  apple-tree, 
a  wilding. 

Cujfxt,  a  court  or  palace. 

Cú;jitedirr)<x;l,  complaisant,  cour- 
teous. 

Cu;^teoc<xb,  Cfiéh  px  cu;/iteocab, 
why  should  he  reward? 

Cujfiteog,  a  kind  of  cup. 

Cajwceó^,  vid.  cajftc. 

Cajfitjp.,  an  eunuch. 

Cujf,  a  matter,  a  thing,  a  cause,  a 
motive. 

Cajfde,  a  private  or  secret  affair. 

Cajfean,  a  crime. 

Cajfle,  corrupted  from  cujt/~e; 
Lat.  pidsus,  a  vein,  also  the 
pulse ;  cajflo  <xbeúb,  liverwort; 
plur.  cujfleana  ondcajfljIS. 

Ca)fle<xc  and  cirj^leaboic,  full  of 
veins. 

Cu;^leag,  a  lancet. 

Cujflean,  or  rather  c<\)fle<\n,  a 
castle ;  is  more  properly  written 
axjfjolan,  an  augmentative  of 
cajf  jol,  a  word  compounded  of 
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c<Xf,  a  house  in  old  Irish ;  Lat., 
Ital.,  and  Hispan.,  casa,  and  ;ol, 
or  <\o;l,  lime;  so  that  axjfjol 
signifies  a  building  of  stone  and 
lime-mortar,  whence  the  house 
or  court  of  the  kings  of  Cashel 
was  called  C<vjpol,  at  least  as 
early  as  St.  Patrick's  time,  as 
we  see  in  the  acts  of  his  life ;  a 
fact  which,  besides  many  others, 
proves  that  the  old  Irish  knew 
and  practised  the  art  of  building 
with  stone  and  lime-mortar  long 
before  they  were  visited  by  the 
English  adventurers,  contrary  to 
the  erroneous  assertion  of  some 
English  and  Anglo-Hibernian 
writers.  The  old  and  strong  cas- 
tle of  Castlelyons,  in  the  County 
of  Cork,  was  built  with  most  ex- 
cellent cement  of  lime-mortar 
by  Cu;lear>  0'L;<\ta;n,  A.  D. 
1010,  as  appeared  by  an  in- 
scription on  a  marble  chimney- 
piece,  when  the  Earl  of  Barry- 
more  was  repairing  it  about  the 
year  1722.  In  my  old  copy  of 
the  Annals  of  Tighernach  and 
his  Continuator,  I  find  mention 
of  several  castles  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  English,  who  ad- 
ventured with  the  king  of  Leins- 
ter ;  and  of  several  other  diffe- 
rent castles  in  my  copy  of  the 
Annals  of  Innisfallen  ;  wherein, 
at  the  year  1124,  I  find  mention 
of  three  castles  built  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Connaught,  one  at  Gal  - 
way,  another  at  Dunleodh,  and 
a  third  at  Cuilmaol.  At  the 
year  1137  it  is  mentioned  in 
Tighernach's  Continuator,  that 
the  people  of  Cealita,  or  Tenia, 
in  Westmeath,  plundered  the 
castles  of  Loch-cairigin,  which 
had  been  built  a  long  time  be- 
fore; and  that  in  the  year  1155 
Roderick  O'Connor,  king  of 
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Connaught,  destroyed  an  old  and 
strong  castle  at  a  place  called 
Cu)l-tj\<\  j,  which  cost  him  the 
lives  of  a  great  number  of  his 
men ;  a  clear  proof  that  the  cas- 
tle was  ancient  and  strong,  from 
its  cement  having  had  time 
enough  to  consolidate  with  the 
stone :  and  finally,  that  in  the 
year  1164  the  same  Roderick 
O'CQnnor  built  a  large  and 
strong  castle  at  Cu<vjm  t>'<\  júa- 
laíi,  i.  e.  the  city  of  Tuam.  But 
from  the  description  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  (Itiner.  Camb.  1.  1. 
c.  12.)  gives  of  the  castle  of 
Pembroke,  built,  as  he  says,  with 
rods  or  twigs  lined  about  with 
sods  of  earth,  "  ex  virgis  et  ces- 
pite  tenia,"  by  Arnulphus  de 
Montgomery,  son  of  the  great 
Earl  of  Shropshire,  and  son-in- 
law  to  Mortoghmore  O'Brien, 
king  of  Ireland,  as  appears  by 
his  letter  to  St.  Anselm  of  Can- 
terbury, (vid.  Syllog.  Epist.  Hi- 
ber.  p.  93,)  by  this  description, 
I  say,  it  would  seem  to  appear 
that  the  English  themselves  knew 
nothing  of  the  art  of  building 
with  stone  and  mortar,  since  so 
great  and  opulent  a  man  as  Ar- 
nulphus did  not  put  it  in  prac- 
tice with  regard  to  his  castle  of 
Pembroke,  which  wras  the  more 
necessary,  as  he  designed  it  for 
the  preservation  of  the  conquest 
he  had  made  of  the  County  of 
Pembroke;  an  event  not  long 
preceding  the  time  of  the  expe- 
dition of  the  English  adventurers 
into  Ireland,  since  Gerald,  sur- 
named  Windsor,  who  was  the 
father  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  those  ad- 
venturers, was  the  person  whom 
this  Arnulphus  of  Montgomery 
first  appointed  as  keeper  of  his 
new-built  castle   of  Pembroke- 
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And  as  to  the  old  Britons,  so 
far  were  they  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  building  stone-work  that  when 
Ninian,  who  converted  the  sou- 
thern Picts,  built  his  church  of 
stone  and  lime-mortar,  they  call- 
ed it  Candida  Casa,  or  white 
house,  being  the  first  structure 
of  the  kind,  as  Beda  observes, 
that  was  seen  in  Britain. 

Ca)flQ<xn<xc,  i.  e.  jreaMoac,  a  pi- 
per. 

Cujfne,  ice,  frost. 

Cajfne<\iri<xjl,  frosty. 

Cujfnj jjfm,  to  freeze,  to  congeal. 

Cajfnj'gce,  congealed,  frozen. 

CujfOn,  wise,  prudent. 

Cujft^,  a  couch. 

Cujt,  the  head. 

Cu;te,  sound,  healthy,  well. 

Cú)te<xc,  recompensing,  or  requi- 
ting a  good  or  bad  office  as  it 
deserves;  ta;m  cújteac  lejf,  I 
am  up  with  him. 

Cújteac,  a  denial. 

Cú;teoc<xb,  a  requital;  and  cay 
team,  the  same. 

Caji-bej /it,  or  rather  axjt-be-jpt, 
an  helmet,  or  head-piece;  also 
a  hat  or  bonnet. 

Cu;te,  a  trench;  <x  lap.  ca ;te,  in 
the  midst  of  a  pit ;  cu;te  c<x;lce, 
a  lime-stone  pit,  a  chalk-pit; 
also  any  deep  moist  place. 

Cuj  teac,  foam,  froth;  also  rage, 
fury  ;  \<xn  bo  cu;t;  j,  full  of  rage 
and  fury ;  cutoic,  idem  ;  <xm<x;l 
bo  f<xop<xb  Óómrxxll  O'Cbujtrerxx 
Le6g<xn,  as  Daniel  was  delivered 
from  the  fury  of  lions. — L.  B. 

Cujtjgjm,  to  requite,  to  recom- 
pense; cú;tloc<\.jb  fé  pjn,  he 
shall  requite  us. 

Cúl,  custody;  also  a  guard,  pro- 
tection, defence. 

Ceil,  the  back  part  of  any  thing ; 

cul-b0/iu/~,    a  back-door ;    cúl- 

ygejne,  the  back  of  a  knife ;  <X;t 

ccúl,  off,  back,  away;  px  cúl, 
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backwards. 

Cul,  a  chariot,  a  coach,  or  waggon ; 
bo  t/ie;g  <x  cula,  his  coach 
failed. 

Cula;b,  or  cúl-é<\baé,  apparel,  a 
suit  of  clothes,  habit,  &c. ;  ^eom- 
;t<X  culajb,  the  vestry. 

Culam,  to  thrust  or  push  back. 

Cul<\r)t<\f,  bashfulness. 

Culajuxjr),  cucumbers. 

Culb,  an  artist. 

Culboc  and  bocj<\b<\/i,  a  wether- 
goat,  a  buck. 

Cúlca;r>;m,  to  slander,  or  backbite. 

Cúlc<x;ot;  calumny,  backbiting. 

Cúlca;nteo;/i,  a  backbiter,  a  slan- 
derer. 

Cúl-co;mé;b,  a  guard. 

Cúl  j<v/fi;m,  to  recall. 

Culla,  a  hood,  a  cowl. 

Cullac,  a  boar;  jrjab-cullac,  a  wild 
boar. 

Calljn,  holly;  vid.  cujle<xnn ;  eu- 
;Ujn-t/-úv/g,  eringo,  or  sea-holly, 
a  plant. 

Cullojb  and  cullo;be,  a  great  noise, 
or  rattling. 

Cullójbeac,  noisy,  brawling,  quar- 
relsome. 

CiilnKvjfie,  a  wheelwright. 

Cúlóg,  one  that  rides  behind  ano- 
ther. 

Cúlpoc,  a  he-goat,  a  buck. 

Cúljiab<X/ic<ic,  circumspect. 

Cúltajbeac,  preposterous. 

Cúlt<v//in  j;m,  to  retract. 

Culú;  jecic,  apparel. 

Cum,  the  middle  or  waist;  the  body 
or  trunk  of  an  animal  ;  vid. 
com. 

Cum,  a  fight,  a  combat,  a  duel,  or 
battle. 

Cum,  answers  to  the  English  parti- 
cles to  and  for;  as  cum  j4e;be, 
to  a  mountain ;  cum  be;tr,  to  be ; 
cum  hup  mbeattt,  for  your  suste- 
nance ;  b<x  cum,  in  order  to  ;  ho 
cum  cac<x,  in  order  to  fight. 

Cuma,  <xf  cuma  l;om,  it  is  indiflfe- 
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rent  to  me,  I  care  not. 

Cumtx,  a  model,  form,  or  pattern. 

Cumac,  a  breach  or  derout;  cumac 
cojtcjorm,  a  general  derout. 

Cumacba,  a  command. 

Cumab,  or  cammab,  crookedness. 

Cu mabam,  a  fashioner,  framer,  a 
statuary ;  also  a  liar. 

Cum<v/l,  bo  cunrxxjl  fé  le  ;meal  <x 
éutxxj-ge,  he  touched  the  border 
or  hem  of  his  garment. 

Cum<vjl;m,  to  touch;  also  to  rub 
off,  or  wipe. 

Camajlt,  wiping;  <xg  cumajtt  <x 
beo/toi,  wiping  his  tears. 

Cum<vjoe<xc,  or  cuma5;r>e<xc,  com- 
munion. 

Camajfc,  a  mixture. 

Currxxjfcjm,  to  mix,  blend,  or  min- 
gle. 

Cumoi^cte,  mingled,  compounded. 

Crrnol,  a  forfeit  consisting  of  three 
cows;  vid.  (JFlahert.  p.  296; 
it  may  signify  the  price  of  three 
cows,  as  tug  mé  C/t;  cuma;l  <x;/t, 
it  cost  me  nine  cows. 

Cum<x;m,  to  shape,  to  form ;  bo 
cum  /~e,  he  shaped ;  cuma;  j  bo 
te<\irg<\  cealg,  thy  tongue 
frameth  deceit. 

Cumarw,  bo  cartxxnn  fé,  he  dealt. 

CuYtxxnr),  common ;  also  mutual 
friendship. 

Camaojn  fellowship,  communion ; 
also  an  obligation. 

Cum<X/-i,  a  valley ;  also  the  bed  of 
large  rivers,  or  of  a  narrow  sea ; 
whence  the  sea  between  Ireland 
and  the  Pictish  country  in  North 
Britain  was  called  Vallis  Scy- 
thica;  hence 

Cum<X/i,  n<x  ttyij  nu^je,  is  the 
Irish  name  of  the  valley  wherein 
the  three  rivers,  Suir,  Nore,  and 
Barow,  or  rather  Mearow,  meet 
below  Waterford,  and  form  the 
harbour  of  that  city. 

Cú-m<X/i<i,  literally  signifies  a  sea- 
hound.  This  word  has  been  the 
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proper  name  of  several  great 
men  of  the  old  Irish  nation ;  it 
makes  Con-ma/ta  in  the  genitive 
case,  as  GOac  con-mo.fi<x,  the  son 
of  Cúro<\p<\.  The  family  name 
of  the  princely  tribe  of  Dalcas- 
sians,  called  G0<xc  n<x  ro<Xj\<x,  is 
but  an  abusive  pronunciation  of 
the  words  GQac  cor?-m<X;i<x,  i.  e. 
the  son  of  Cúm<X/i<x,  one  of  their 
ancestors,  descended  from  Corxxl 
C<xc-la<xt,  the  fifth  direct  de- 
scendant from  Co/imac  C<\jf, 
(from  whom  the  Dalcassian  race,) 
king  of  Munster  and  Leinster  in 
the  third  century.  The  present 
chiefs  of  this  noble  family  are 
John  Macnamara,  Esq.  and  Da- 
niel Macnamara,  Esq.,  both  of 
the  County  of  Clare.  Counsellor 
Macnamara  of  London,  a  lawyer 
of  particular  distinction,  is  the 
eldest  son  of  the  now-mentioned 
Daniel  Macnamara,  Esq.  The 
brave  Admiral  Macnamara,  who 
died  at  Rochfort  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  last  war,  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  this  ancient  family. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Macnamaras 
were  hereditary  lords  marshal 
of  the  kings  of  Thomond  of  the 
O'Brien  race,  and  were  charged 
with  the  function  of  proclaiming 
every  new  king  on  the  day  of  his 
inauguration.  —  Vid.  C<i;t:/te; m . 
Their  ancient  estate  was  the  large 
territory  called  C/i;uca  cé<xb  Jb 
C<X)f)n,  now  one  of  the  baronies 
of  the  County  of  Clare. 
Cuma;i<x;cc,  derived  from  cum<x/t, 
a  valley;  are  a  people  living  in 
a  country  full  of  valleys  and  hills. 
Thus  the  O'Briens  of  Cam<xj\<\c, 
in  the  Coimty  of  Waterford, 
were  called  Caro<\]\<\jcc,  as  they 
inhabited  the  valleys  between 
Dungarvin  and  the  river  Suir. 
N.  B.  Hence  also  the  old  Bri- 
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tons  of  Cumberland,  whose  lan- 
guage Mr.  Lhuyd  (Archseol.  p. 
220)  remarks  to  have  carried 
the  closest  affinity  with  the  Irish 
of  all  the  other  British  dialects, 
called  themselves  Cumbri,  i.  e. 
C inner  i,  as  Camden  observes  in 
his  Cumberland,  doubtless  be- 
cause their  country  consisted  all 
of  valleys  and  hills ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  Britons  of  Wales 
were  called  by  that  name,  whose 
original  meaning  and  derivation 
they  have  utterly  forgot,  as  they 
did  that  of  several  other  words 
still  in  use  amongst  them,  whose 
signification,  as  Mr.  Lhuyd  re- 
marks in  the  Welsh  preface  to 
his  Archaeologia,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Irish  language  alone :  the 
deriving  of  the  appellation  of 
Cumbri,  or  Cambri,  from  the 
Gomarians,  or  from  the  Cimbri, 
seems  to  be  but  a  modern  and 
chimerical  notion. 

Cari)<Xfz<X)m,  to  mix,  to  mingle  or 
join,  to  incorporate. 

Carrxxf,  strength,  power ;  pea/i  cu- 
T0<X)f,  a  strong  man;  also  a 
wealthy,  powerful  man. 

Cam<Xf<xc,  strong,  powerful. 

CanxXfg,  a  mixture,  id  est  com- 
me<\fg;  hence  curo<ty*g<vjro,  to 
mingle  or  mix  together. 

Cum<x,  mourning,  sorrow,  grief,  la- 
mentation. 

Cam<\,  a  bribe,  a  reward,  or  condi- 
tion. 

Cúmac,  strait,  narrow. 

Cumacb,  power,  strength,  ability. 

CumacMc,  mighty,  powerful,  puis- 
sant ;  compar.  curóacbajge. 

Cúmabac,  sorrowful,  sad. 

Cuming  and  cúmcwg,  narrow ; 
Wei.  cyring. 

CatTKVjnge,  narrowness. 

Cúm<v/ng)m,  to  straiten,  to  make 
narrow. 

Cávixxjf,  a  selvage  ;  vid.  c;úm<\r. 
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Cúmcd,  a  handmaid,  a  bond-wo- 
man. 

Carnal,  obedience,  subjection,  &c. 

Cúróalba,  of  or  belonging  to  a  ser- 
vant. 

Cúm<xiT£,  power,  strength. 

Cúmbac,  defence,  protection. 

Cúróbac,  a  veil  or  covering;  cúró- 
bac  leaptd,  bed-clothes;  cúró- 
bac  ojj\,  a  golden  cover. 

Cúmbac,  the  cover  of  a  book ;  as 
appears  by  the  following  inscrip- 
tion on  a  silver  cross  upon  the 
cover  of  a  very  old  manuscript 
of  the  four  Gospels  in  Latin, 
written  in  Irish  characters  by  St. 
Columb  Cille,  an.  500 ;  the  in- 
scription runs  thus :  0/t<x;t  <\cuf 
benbacr  Cholujmh  Cb;lle  bo 
planb  0?<xc  GQaet-^ecrxvjl  bo 
)\)%  C/ienn  \<Xf  <xnbe/ino.b  <x 
Cúnobac  fO ;  i.  e.  O ratio  et  be- 
nedictio  S.  Columbce  Cille  sit 
Hanno  filio  Malachite  Regi 
Hibernite  qui  hoc  operimentum 
fieri  fecit.  Concerning  this  in- 
scription Mr.  O'Flaherty  made 
the  following  note,  which  I  have 
seen  in  his  own  hand-writing,  on 
page  434  of  that  inestimable 
manuscript :  "  Flannus  hie  Rex 
Hiberniae  decessit  8vo.  kalendas 
Maii  die  Sabati,  ut  in  MS.  Co- 
dice  Hibernico,  quod  Chronicon 
Scotorum  dicitur,adnotatur  anno 
Mrds  Christians  vulgaris  916, 
liber  autem  hie  scriptus  est  manu 
ipsius  S.  Columba?  Kille  per 
spatium  dierum  duodecim  anno 
Domini  500,  et  postea  subjungi- 
tur,  hanc  inscriptionem  interpre- 
tatus  est  Rod.  O'Flaherty  19°. 
Junii,  1677." 

Cúmbacta,  fenced,  guarded;  bo 
cúmbívjj  fé  m<x  c<xt;i<xc<x  u;le, 
he  fenced  or  protected  the  cities. 

Cúmbujjjm,  to  keep  or  preserve, 
to  maintain  or  support ;  also  to 
build,  rather  to  roof  and  coyer  a 
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building. 

Camg<xc,  straitness,  distress;  cánV 

<xrrgfi<\c,  idem. 
Camla;m,  to  rub  or  scrape,  to  wear. 
Cáró/i<x,  fragrant,  sweet;  bold,  cám- 

/ia,  a  sweet  smell. 
Cum/105,  a  sweet  apple-tree. 
Cam^gal,  a  stirring  about,  or  mov- 

Cantata,  moved,  stirred,  pro- 
voked. 

Cúm/"gúj<xb,  marching  or  journey- 
ing. ^ 

Caróéac,  bribery. 

Cámal,  or  cáróal,  a  handmaid. 

Cánota,  shaped  or  formed;  be<xj 
cámta,  well-shaped;  also  a  man- 
ner or  fashion. 

Carouf,  power,  ability. 

Camúf<xc,  able,  capable,  active, 
strong. 

Ca  no  no  ufg,  a  mixture  or  compound 
in  physic  ;  Lat.  commixtio  ;  it  is 
the  opposite  of  eúriba,  a  simple. 

Can,  a  body. 

Can<xbl<xc,  a  filthy  carcass,  i.  e. 
<xbl<xc  can,  a  carrion  left  to  dogs. 

CunoJ5<\Jiie<\f,  slothfulness. 

CúrTg<\n"c<\,  lacb  cánjanta,  helpers, 
assistants. 

Can %<\f  and  canja^,  a  co-opera- 
ting. 

Can  jn<\m,  help,  succour,  aid. 

Can-gjji,  a  couple;  z^'c/.  ca;ng;/-i. 

Cannú,  friendship. 

Cannaj/ic,  bo  cann<v//ic  me,  I  saw. 

Cann<X;ttúc,  betrothed ;  from  can- 
/i<\,  a  pact  or  agreement. 

Cánnla,  modest. 

Cánn/i<xb,  a  covenant. 

Cunn]i<\t<\c,  agreed  upon. 

Cant<xb<x;^r,  doubt,  danger;  g<xn 
cantabaj/it,  without  question. 

Cuntúf,  account ;  n;l  ciwt<\f  <xg<xro 
<x;/i,  I  have  no  account  of  it,  I 
know  nothing  of  the  matter,  also 
an  account  in  dealing. 

Cap<x  and  capan,  a  cup. 

Cap<X;i,  conception. 
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Cápla,  a  pair  or  couple,  twins. 

Cujx,  weariness,  fatigue,  also  care  ; 
Lat.  cur  a;  hence  cuj\t<\,  tired, 
weary. 

Cup,  difficult. 

Cajaxc,  a  bog  or  marsh;  ca/tdic 
noon  a,  a  turf-bog. 

Ca/i<xc,  a  body. 

Ca/i<xc,  a  coracle,  a  kind  of  small 
boat. 

Ca/iacan,  a  skiff,  a  small  boat. 

Ca/i<xb,  an  obstacle ;  no.  cajji  cu- 
]i<xb  <X]\  ^p;o/i<\.b  Oe,  oppose  no 
obstacle  to  the  spirit  of  God. 

Ca;i<xb,  a  champion,  a  warrior  ; 
plur.  ca/tú;be  and  ca/ia;bb. 

Ca/ia;be  n<x  c/iúOjBe  fiáab,  i.  e. 
the  heroes  of  the  red  branch, 
were  a  band  of  brave  warriors  in 
the  service  of  Concáí3a/i  GOac 
fJ.e<\ff<x,  king  of  Ulster,  said  to 
have  reigned  before  and  after 
the  birth  of  Christ ;  vicL  Cáca- 
lcvjn,  supra. 

Cu)\<x] je<xn,  a  can,  a  mug,  a  tan- 
kard; vid.  cujjijn. 

Cu]\<xj  jean,  cheese-runnet. 

Ca/i<xno,  a  charge  or  command,  care ; 
ír/ób  <x  cá/i<xno  opt,  let  the  charge 
of  it  be  on  you ;  jrea/i  cá;i<x;no, 
a  man  of  charge. 

Cá;iúm<xc,  careful,  solicitous,  busy. 

Cújx<xro<Xf,  care,  diligence. 

Ca/i<xta,  courageous. 

Cup.bjfe<xc,  an  addition. 

Cuj\c<X)f,  flags,  or  bulrush. 

Cu]\c<xjf,  hair. 

Ca/tmac,  or  Co/ima.c,  surnamed 
GOa;j-éeamn<x,  ancestor  of  the 
Mac  Carthys,  was  king  of  Des- 
mond from  the  year  1124,  after 
the  death  of  his  uncle  Thady, 
(elder  brother  of  his  father,  from 
whom  the  Mac  Auliffes,)  to  the 
year  1138,  when  he  was  treache- 
rously killed,  according  to  the 
Annals  of  Innisfallen,  by  Der- 
mod  Sugoch  O'Connor  Kerry,  at 
the  instigation  of  Ca/iloj  O'O/tj- 
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en,  younger  brother  of  Concuba/t 
O'0/i;e/}  r>a  Catariac,  who  was 
supreme  king  of  all  Munster  and 
Leinster  at  the  same  time.  In 
an  old  valuable  manuscript  of 
the  four  Gospels  in  Latin,  writ- 
ten in  Irish  characters,  first  be- 
longing to  the  king's  library  at 
Paris,  (where  Pere  Simon  igno- 
rantly  judged  it  written  in  the 
Saxon  character,)  but  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum  at 
London,  the  following  marginal 
remark  in  old  Irish  is  found  at 
the  end  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  p.  60  :  -)f  roo/i  jn  gnjm 
Co/imac  GQac  Cu/it^jg  bo  irxx/i- 
bab  O'Cbo/tbealbac  0'0/r/a;n, 
i.  e.  "the  killing  of  Cormac  Mac 
Carthy  by  Turlogh  O'Brien  is 
a  very  surprising  act."  At  the 
end  of  the  book  appears  the  fol- 
lowing Irish  Note :  "  0'H>a;b  bo 
(Dael-b/i;gte  O'GQael-uanjg  qui 
scripsit  hunc  librum  )n  -cT/ibnrxxc 
jf  <xn  bljajn  /10  ma/tbab  Co/tmac 
Cfoac  Ca/itrajg  í?;-Cea^cop  GQu- 
mar?.  iX  ta;b  feo  f)óf  n<x 
12jq-£]\<\  an  C/ieann  f<xn  <x;m/";/i 
fO ;  i.  e.  CQujp  cea/ttac  COac 
^íé;l  an  <Cl;uc;  Ca-alldb  GQac 
Concúba;/i  pj  Ullab ;  GQu/ica 
ua  CDaeléaclu;nb  /ij  GQ;be; 
Ó;a/tm  ajb  ClQac  GQu/iea  /i;  La;- 
gean ;  Concúba/i  O'O/vjajn  /i;g 
COuman ;  Co/ibealbac  O'Concu- 
ba/i  ;i;j  Conact;  Jjolta  ClQac 
i-jag  CDac  7?úgfi;g  a  ccoroopbuf 

pat/tajj  5  *•  e-  -^ray  f°r  AQae^- 
b/t;gt:e  ua  ClQael-uan;g,  who 
wrote  this  book  at  Armagh  in 
the  year  that  Cormac  Mac  Carty, 
the  Royal  Bishop  of  Munster, 
hath  been  killed.  The  following 
personages  are  kings  in  Ireland 
at  this  same  time,  i.  e.  GOo/tto  j 
GQac  JMejl,  king  of  <Ji)l)ac,  or 
Ulidia;  cú  Ullab  GQac  Concu- 
ba;/t,  king  of  Ulster;  GQo/i/ioj 
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ua  GQae/eacla;m,  king  of  Meath ; 
Ó;a/imu;b  ClQac  GQu/tca,  king  of 
Leinster  ;  Concúba/t  O'O/v/en, 
king  of  Munster;  Co/dojO'Con- 
cuba;/i,  king  of  Connaught ;  and 
3;olla  CDac  l;ag  ClQac  ftugjv/j, 
successor  of  St.  Patrick  at  Ar- 
magh." It  is  to  be  noted,  that 
this  writer  had  no  other  founda- 
tion for  styling  Cormac  Royal 
Bishop  of  Munster  than  because 
he  had  repaired  the  cathedral 
church  of  Cashel  and  two  church- 
es at  Lismore,  and  was  otherwise 
reputed  a  man  of  a  pious  and 
holy  life,  which  is  the  character 
St.  Bernard  gives  of  him  in  his 
book  De  Vita  S.  Malachice,  ac- 
cording to  Malachy's  reports  to 
him  concerning  Cormac,  to  whom 
he  was  doctor  and  director 
during  his  retreat  at  Lismore, 
after  his  dethronement  by  the 
faction  of  his  brother  Donogh. 
By  virtue  of  these  marginal  re- 
marks of  the  writer  of  that  in- 
estimable manuscript  I  have  been 
enabled  to  furnish  the  keepers 
and  overseers  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum with  a  note,  whereby  the 
antiquity  of  that  manuscript  is 
ascertained,  and  fixed  at  the 
year  1138.  This  Co/tmac  ClQac 
Ca/ita;g  was  deposed  by  his 
younger  brother  Óono^,  assisted 
by  Turlogh  O'Connor,  king  of 
Connaught,  an.  1127,  and  shut 
up  in  a  monastery  at  Lismore ; 
but  before  the  end  of  the  same 
year  he  was  restored  to  the 
crown  of  Desmond  by  Concúba/i 
0'6ft;en,  and  Óono  j  was  exiled 
to  Connaught. —  Vid.  Annal.  Tu- 
nis fallen,  ad  an.  1127.  This 
fact  of  Cormac  being  restored 
by  Concúba/i  0'0/rjen  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Bernard  in  Vita 
Malachice,  chap.  3.  But  the  par- 
ticular reason  of  the  surprise  of 
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COaetb/t; jté  at  the  act  of  Cu/tlo  g 
O'0/i;er>  towards  Cormac  Carty, 
was  because  he  was  Cormac's 
son-in-law  and  his  gossip,  be- 
sides his  having  been  bred  up 
from  his  earliest  days  at  Cor- 
mac's court,  according  to  the 
friendly  custom  of  the  Irish 
princes,  who  often  educated  each 
other's  children  for  riveting  mu- 
tual confidence  and  good  har- 
mony. The  fact  of  these  several 
ties  of  friendship  between  Tur- 
logh  and  Cormac,  is  attested  in 
the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  at  the 
year  1138,  where  it  is  said  that 
Turlogh  was  Cljáirxijn,  C<x;/i- 
^pf-Chjipft:,  and  -CÍlt/iom   of 

-  Cormac  Mac  Carty,  i.  e.  his  son- 
in-law,  his  gossip,  and  his  foster- 
child.  The  Chronicon  Scoto- 
rum  and  the  Continuator  of 
Tighernach  attribute  the  fact  to 
Turlogh  alone,  without  any  men- 
tion of  O'Connor  Kerry;  but 
the  authors  of  the  Annals  of  In- 
nisfallen are  more  to  be  credited 
as  they  wrote  in  the  very  centre 
of  Kerry. 

Cuf\n,  a  cup  ;  vid.  có;ir>. 

Cufifi,  a  comer,  an  end ;  -gaf  <xn 
cca)p.j\  e;le  bor»  talam,  unto  the 
other  end  of  the  earth ;  also  a 
site  or  situation. 

Cujíjí,  a  pit. 

Cu/i/iac,  a  bog  or  fen ;  no5;n  is 
drier  ground  than  what  they  call 

Cu/ifiel,  plain,  manifest. 
Cujifi %cX<xn}  a  bucket. 
Cufi/it<x,  weary,  tired,  fatigued. 
Cujifa,  a  course  or  manner,  a  row, 

rank,  or  order;  cejt/ie  cu/i^a, 

four  courses. 
Ca;i^Acab,  a  curse  or  malediction : 


bo  ;«xb  cuflfacab  po/tpita,  he 
cursed  them. 

Capfon,  a  learned  man. 

Cu/i^t<xba,  a  bucket. 

Cujifújfi,  a  courier  or  messenger ; 
also  an  attendant ;  Lat.  cursor  ; 
jnnpn  po  jro;be<ty~t<\/t  pjla;t 
cujifú-jji,  i.  e.  £;olla  tupujfe 
jro^i  ce<\nn  )Of<x  gon  Joijlee; 
then  Pilate  sent  a  messenger 
along  with  Jesus  to  Galilee. 

Caf<xb,  a  bending  or  inclining. 

Cafol,  courage. 

Cufbbjp.,  an  object,  a  mark  to 
shoot  at. 

Cuf TOiXfC,  diversity. 

Cu^pó;iacb,  an  objection,  or  argu- 
mentation; from  caf-pójji,  any 
object  that  may  be  disputed  on. 

Cu^pofKXjbe,  an  opponent. 

Cufpcn^xajbjro,  to  object. 

Cafe,  skin. 

Cafcajjie,  a  tanner. 

Cuftujm,  ceremonies,  customs. 

C  at<xc,  bob -tailed. 

Cútúl  and  cútal,  bashful ;  cujl, 
idem. 

Cut<xlla;be,  a  companion,  comrade, 
or  partner. 

Cat,  a  head. 

Cuta,  rage,  fury,  fierceness,  &c. ; 
cut<\c,  idem. 

Cut<xc,  furious,  raging  mad ;  leon 
cut<xc,  a  raging  lion. 

Cút<x;le<xcb,  bashfulness. 

Cut<\]\l<\r>,  an  onion,  an  earth-nut, 
or  pig-nut. 

Cut-báft/i,  a  helmet;  vid.  cu;t- 
be;^t. 

Cút-Í<xjip.,  the  Irish  name  of  St. 
Cuthbert ;  it  is  rather  Cúbe<X/t- 
t<xc. —  Fid.  Chronic.  Scot,  and 
Tighernac.  Aimed. 

CutbOL/iúr?,  a  sort  of  Montero  or 
Monmouth  cap. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  b. 

The  letter  «Ó,  or  Óujji,  which  is  so  called  frombu;^,  the  oak-tree,  is 
now  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  and  is  ranked  by  our  gramma- 
rians among  the  c/iú<xb-co^O)ne,  or  hard  consonants;  but  by  adding  an 
h,  or  fixing  a  full-point  above,  it,  falls  under  the  denomination  of  light 
consonants,  called  in  Irish  confOjne  e&b-t/tomou  In  our  old  manuscripts 
b  and  t  are  written  indifferently,  as  axjox'b,  or  c<\/i<xtr,  a  friend;  ;ab,  or 
■)<xc,  them,  &c;  and  this  indifference  is  common  also  to  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  as  Gr.  ovdrj  and  ovrr),  neque,  &c,  and  Lat.  haud  and  haut,  reli- 
quit  and  reliquid,  quodannis  and  quotannis,  &c.  In  the  Greek  language 
the  third  rank  of  the  mute  consonants  is  r,  S,  and  0,  the  middle  conso- 
nant S,  respectively  corresponding  to  r  and  0.  Now  it  is  to  observed  that 
in  the  Irish  language  any  word  beginning  with  t,  will  in  its  variations 
admit  both  b  and  t,  as  tja/iaa,  a  lord,  Lat.  tyrannus,  and  Gr.  rvpav- 
vog,  <x  b't;a/in<x,  their  lord,  mo  tjdfina,  my  lord,  and  so  on  with  every 
word  whose  initial  letter  is  t.  The  Irish  b  corresponds  with  the  Gr.  8 
and  the  Lat.  d,  as  Ir.  0;<x,  God,  Gr.  accusat.  Am  and  Qeog,  hat  Deus  : 
Ir.  be<x/ic<xb,  to  see,  from  bea;ic,  the  eye ;  Gr.'  Ssp/cw,  to  see ;  Ir.  bo, 
two  ;  Gr.  and  Lat.  $v(o;  Ir.  bjf,  two  persons ;  Gr.  Big,  Lat.  bis,  twice; 
Ir.  bé<xc,  or  béag,  and  be;c,  ten  ;  Gr.  Sekci,  and  Lat.  decern.  The  Irish 
b  also  agress  with  the  Gr.  0,  or  theta :  as,  Ir.  boyuxf,  Angl.-Sax.,  door, 
Gr.  Ovpag,  accusat.  plur.  This  Irish  letter  agrees  in  like  manner  with 
the  Hebrew  %  or  dh,  which  by  putting  a  full-point  over  it  becomes  a  % 
(vid.  the  general  remarks  on  the  letter  b,)  Ir.  b;/t;g  or  b;^i;c,  Lat.  dirigo, 
to  direct ;  Heb.  *p~t,  via,  iter,  and  "pi,  direxit  viam,  tedendit ;  Ir. 
bu;  lie  and  bujlléog,  the  page  of  a  book;  Heb.  r\b*\,  folium,  pagince  libri. 
The  Irish  language  is  industriously  censured  by  some  critics  for  admit- 
ting a  superfluous  b  or  b  in  the  latter  end  of  several  words ;  but  these 
censurers  should  consider  that  this  redundancy  of  the  letter  b  was  for- 
merly observed  in  the  Latin,  of  which  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  left 
us  in  Fabr.  Iss.  Antiq.  Expl.  p.  427 :  "  Neve  in  publicod  neve  in  pri- 
vatod  nevextrad  Urbem  de  Senatuos  Sententiad,  &c."  And  we  find  a 
near  coincidence  of  that  redundancy  in  the  Hebrew  language ;  for  as  in 
the  infinitive  mood  of  several  Irish  verbs,  such  as  j:e<\ll<xb,  to  deceive, 
Lat.  falter -e,  bea/ic<xb,  to  see,  Gr.  Sepicw,  b  and  its  aspirate  b  are  not  pro- 
nounced ;  thus  in  the  Hebrew  nK^,  to  see,  rh,  to  toil  or  labour,  fyc,  the 
final  letter  n,  or  h,  is  not  pronounced,  but  like  the  Irish  b,  becomes  a 
mute  or  quiescent  letter.  Many  other  examples  of  redundancies,  both 
of  consonants  and  vowels,  as  also  of  barbarous  forms  of  words  in  the  old 
Latin  tongue,  may  be  produced  from  Signor  Febretti's  collections  of  an- 
cient Roman  Inscriptions,  and  other  writings ;  and  this  barbarity  of  the 
Latin  we  may  trace  down  to  the  time  of  the  first  Latin  poets,  such  as 
Ennuis  and  Naavius ;  nay  even  as  far  as  Plautus,  in  whose  time  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  think  themselves  entitled  to  be  excluded  out  of  the  number 
of  the  barbarian  nations,  since  this  poet  not  only  calls  Nsevius  Poeta  Bar- 
barus,  but  also  says  of  himself,  on  occasion  of  his  version  of  a  piece  of 
Greek  into  Latin,  M.  Atticus  (for  that  was  his  name,  Plautus  being  only 
a  nick-name,)  vertit  barbare  ;  whence  it  appears  that  Festus  Pompeius 
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was  well-founded  in  saying,  that  anciently  all  nations,  excepting  the 
Grecians,  were  called  Barbarians.     But  the  proud  Greeks  should  in 
gratitude  have  excepted  the  Phoenicians,  from  whom  they  had  received 
the  knowledge  of  letters,  and  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  they  owed  their 
theology  and  mythology.     And  indeed  the  Latin  may  justly  be  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  Barbarian  language,  when  it  was  written  in  such  a  style 
as  appears  in  the  following  lines  :  "  Quom  ea  res  consoleretur,  iovsisent 
censuere  homines  Pius  V.  oinversei  virei,  atque  mulieres  sacra  nequis- 
quam  fecisse  velet,  neve  inter  ibei  virei  Pious  duobus,  mulieribus  Pious 
tribus  adesse  velent,  nisi  de  P.  R.  Urbani,  Senatuosque  Sententiad  utei 
supra  scriptum  est  Haice  utei  in  conventionid  ex  deicatis  ne  minus  trinum 
noundinum  Senatuosque,  &c." — Fabr.  ibid.  p.  427.     These  two  samples 
of  the  old  Latin  are  enough  to  demonstrate  that  the  language  of  the  pri- 
mitive Romans,  much-famed  as  they  have  been,  was  at  least  as  much 
charged  with  redundant  consonants  at  the  end  of  words  as  the  Irish  is 
thought  to  be :  and  if  those  who  censure  it  for  such  redundancies  of  con- 
sonants did  but  look  back  and  consider  the  kind  of  jargon  their  ancestors 
spoke  and  wrote  about  four  or  five  hundred  years  since,  and  even  to  the 
end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  they  could  not  but  acknowledge  it  to  be 
a  much  more  uncouth  and  rude  language  than  the  Irish  ever  hath  been. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  the  chiefs  and 
leaders  of  those  English  who  adventured  into  Ireland  on  the  expedition 
in  favour  of  the  king  of  Leinster,  and  made  settlements  there  under  the 
protection  of  that  prince,  became  so  disgusted  with  their  own  native  lan- 
guage, that  they  utterly  abandoned  and  forgot  it,  and  spoke  no  other 
than  the  Irish ;  insomuch  that  the  English  government  judged  it  neces- 
sary to  order  an  act  of  Parliament,  whereby  the  English  who  settled  in 
Ireland  were  strictly  forbidden  the  use  of  the  Irish  language  under  cer- 
tain penalties.     To  all  which  I  shall  add,  that  those  censurers  of  the 
Irish  language  for  a  pretended  redundancy  of  consonants,  betray  their 
want  of  knowledge  concerning  the  true  marks  of  the  perfection  and  anti- 
quity of  languages,  of  which  marks  the  most  essential  is  the  preservation 
of  radical  letters,  which  are  properly  the  consonants.     And  in  this  very- 
point  the  learned  Mr.  Lhuyd  gives  the  Irish  the  preference  of  perfection 
before  all  the  other  dialects  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 
Archseologia,  pag.  23.  col.  1.     But  it  is  moreover  to  be  observed,  that  in 
reality  there  are  no  redundant  or  superfluous  consonants  in  the  words  of 
the  Irish  language,  though  there  are  some  that  are  not  properly  radicals, 
originally  belonging  to  the  frame  of  the  words  they  are  found  in :  of 
these  non-radicals  there  are  two  sorts ;  the  one  consisting  of  consonants 
that  are  merely  adventitious,  of  which  there  has  been  a  good  deal  said  in 
the  remarks  on  the  letter  it ;  I  mean  those  consonants  that  are  thrown  in 
between  two  vowels  belonging  to  two  different  syllables.     But  as  those 
adventitious  consonants  have  the  sanction  not  only  of  antiquity,  but  also 
of  examples  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and,  I  dare  say,  in  most  other  ancient 
languages,  they  are  not  to  be  counted  superfluous  ;  especially  as  they  are 
of  particular  use  in  easing  the  voice  by  preventing  a  disagreeable  hiatus. 
Another  kind  of  adventitious  consonants  is  frequently  found  at  the  be- 
ginning of  words,  particularly  when  those  words  have  a  reference  to  per- 
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sons  or  things;  as  in  the  words  a  ríbóffwe,  their  fists,  <xj\  íi'boca^,  our 
hope,  a  g'c;r>n>  their  heads,  where  the  consonants  n  and  g  are  naturally 
foreign  to  the  words  they  are  prefixed  to,  though  the  nature  of  the  lan- 
guage absolutely  requires  their  being  prefixed  in  such  circumstances ;  but 
the  other  sort  of  consonants,  which  are  not  properly  radicals,  are  yet 
neither  adventitious  nor  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  words,  but  do  rather 
necessarily  arise  from  the  inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  redundant.  Nor  do  those  non-radical  consonants  clog  the  lan- 
guage, or  render  it  disagreeable  in  its  use ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  either 
mollified,  or  rendered  entirely  mute  or  quiescent  by  the  aspirate  h,  ex- 
cepting only  the  consonant  brought  in  as  an  initial,  which  is  always  pro- 
nounced ;  but  then  it  eclipses  the  radical  consonant,  to  which  it  is  pre- 
fixed, so  that  the  word  is  pronounced  as  if  that  radical  had  no  existence, 
though  all  radical  initials  are  religiously  preserved  in  the  writing,  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  the  original  structure  and  propriety  of  the  language  : 
a  method  which  that  candid  and  learned  Welshman,  Mr.  Lhuyd,  highly 
commends,  and  shows  the  abuses  which  the  non-observance  of  it  by  the 
Welsh  writers  has  occasioned  in  their  language. —  Vid.  Archceol.  p.  23. 
col.  1. 


ó  <r 

Óa,  unto  her  or  his,  unto  their; 
ex.  mg  f)  ba  j:ea/i  é,  she  gave 
it  unto  her  husband;  ba  ca/ta 


jre;n, 


to   his    own   friend :    ba 


rxxjrnbjh,  to  their  foes:  where 
note  that  b<x  is  a  contraction  of 
bo  a,  as  ba  j:ea/i  is  properly  bo 
a  jrea/i,  ba  ca/ia  is  bo  a  ca/ta, 
ba  najmbjb  is  bo  a  najmbjb, 
vid.  a,  his,  her,  their. 

Oa,  of  or  from  his,  hers,  or  their ; 
ba  co;^,  from  off  his  foot ;  pro- 
perly bo  a  co;/*,  de  pede,  b<\ 
c/ie;beama;n,  of  her  reputation, 
&c. 

Óa,  orbo,  two;  ba  bl;ajajn  béaj, 
twelve  years. 

Oa,  if;  ba  nbao/ia;b  a/t  ccogú^ 
fynhy  if  our  conscience  condemns 
us. 

Oa,  is  sometimes  a  sign  of  a  parti- 
ciple, as  ba  ;a/iab,  asking,  be- 
seeching. 

Oá,  as  ba  co;^,  (going)  on  foot. 

Óa,  good :  sometimes  written  bag 
and  ye<\%,    (vid.    Ó;a,    God,) 
ba-bci/t,  a  good  or  hopeful  son. 
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Óabac,  a  tub  or  large  vessel,  a  vat, 
particularly  used  in  brewing  ; 
pronounced  douch,  for  ab  and 
ob,  and  very  often  0  j,  are  pro- 
nounced like  ow  in  English  in 
the  beginning  and  middle  of 
words. 

Óaba/i  and  boba/i-^Ojbeac,  abuck- 
et,  a  picher. 

Óabab,  a  jot,  a  whit,#  a  trifle,  some- 
what ;  njl  a  babab,  not  a  jot :  it 
is  pronounced  babam. 

Óae,  a  man,  a  person. 

óae,  or  báa,  a  high  ditch  or  wall. 

Ócie,  *a  house  ;  /vjóg-bae,  a  pa- 
lace. 

Óae,  a  hand;  /10  f)n  a  bae,  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand. 

Óa-jroja/t,  i.  e.  two  vowels  joined 
in  one  syllable,  a  diphthong; 
plur.  b<x  fO^<X]\a)^  and  ba-p)  ja- 
/taca. 

Óa  j,  good ;  ba  and  bdb^,  idem. 

óaga/i,  wind. 

Óa  jb/tat,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
place  now  called  <íjibj:jr)ár>,  si- 
tuate on  the  banks  of  the  river 
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Suir. 

bá;bl;<VT,  potius  bcvjm-ljag,  a 
church;  jth/  bu;ll;n  oio  ba;m- 
l;a.£,  on  the  pinnacles  of  the 
church. 

0<v/ce,  of  or  belonging  to  a  tribe, 
&c. 

0<vjb,  a  father ;  mo  b<vjb,  my  father, 
Wei.  dad,  hence  the  English 
dada ;  its  diminutive  is  txxfojn  ; 
Arm.  tat,  Cor.  tad  and  te, 
Rhset.  bab,  and  Turc.  &a&a. 

Ó<vjbb;/i,  poor,  or  more  properly, 
not  rich ;  its  opposite  is  fujifajp, 
rich,  abounding;  pvjbfy/i  <xcuf 
b<x;bI5;jt  bon  cjié,  rich  and  poor 
belong  to  the  earth,  i.  e.  by 
death.  This  word  bajbbjft  is 
but  the  negative  of  f<X)i>hjp,  and 
is  formed  by  a  violent  contrac- 
tion of  bo-pv/bbj/i  or  bj-pv/bbj/t, 
compounded  of  bo  or  b;,  signify- 
ing not  or  un,  and  fajibjp.,  rich. 
Here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  our 
grammarians  reckon  ten  negative 
particles  in  the  Irish  language, 
which  are  neam,  <\ti,  <xm,  e<xb, 
e<ig,  e<Xf,  b;,  bo,  jn  or  ;ng,  m; ; 
all  these  negatives  enter  as  pre- 
fixes into  compound  words, 
wherein  they  frequently  occasion 
a  suppression  of  the  initial  radi- 
cals of  the  words  they  are  pre- 
fixed to,  as  it  happens  in  many 
of  the  words  subjoined  to  the 
preposition  com. 

0<x;j:,  drink;  716  61  <x  b<x;jr,  he 
quaffed  his  drink. 

0<v/  j  and  bo;  je,  hope,  confidence ; 
ex.  bjob  b5  b<v/g  ujle  f<\r> 
C;<Xfin<x,  let  all  your  hope  be  in 
the  Lord. 

0<xjzbpi\<\fz,  tuel. 
ó<vj  gcVjnnmjol,  enamelling. 
Óa;je<xb,  a  giving  or  delivering. 
Óaj  £jm,to  give ;  Lat.  do,  dare. 
Ócg  je<xb,  quasi  b<x  j-eab,  or  <xga, 
a  good  time  or  opportunity ;  also 
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great  odds. 

ba; y)j g;m,  to  establish. 

ba;l,  a  decree,  an  ordinance. 

ba;l,  delay,  respite. 

Oa;l,  a  share  or  portion ;  bujl  also 
means  the  same  thing  in  the 
Gothic. —  Vid.  Glossar.  Gothic. 

ba;l  a  particular  or  separate  tribe ; 
as,  Óol-CiXjf,  the  race^  of  Cop- 
m<xc  C<xff,  Oal-<x/i/i<v;be,  bal- 

f)<Xt<XC,  &c. 

Oa;l,  desire,  willingness. 

Óa;l,  a  meeting;  mó/i-ba;l,  an  as- 
sembly or  convention ;  beg  I  c<\ta, 
a  pitched  battle. 

ba;le<xb,  tradition. 

ba;le;r>,  a  scoff*. 

Óa;l;m,  to  give,  to  deliver;  hence 
<\t<\jp  balo,  he  that  gives  in  mar- 
riage ;  also  to  afford,  to  render, 
&c. ;  ixio.jp.  bala,  the  bride- 
groom's man. 

b<x;lte,  dealt,  parted,  or  divided, 

ócjltjn,  the  diminutive  of  balt<x, 
a  Jackanapes,  an  impertinent, 
insignificant  fellow,  a  puppy. 

0<xjVc)nQ<xf,  or  ba;lt;r?e<xct,  scur- 
rility, impertinence. 

Óa;m,  kindred,  consanguinity;  also 
a  gang  or  company. 

b<v/m,  rectius  bom,  a  house ;  Lat. 
domus ;  hence  b<x;mt;<xg,  any 
church  made  of  stone-work. 

b<x;m,  assent,  free-will ;  bom  ba;m, 
with  my  assent,  voluntarily. 

ba;m,  a  poet,  a  learned  writer; 
Gr.  SaKifiwv,  a  learned  or  know- 
ing man,  coming  from  data),  scio, 
which  as  well  as  the  Heb.  njH, 
scientia,  seems  to  correspond 
with  the  Irish  adjective  be<xj, 
good;  as  be<xj-ba;ne,  a  good 
man ;  plur.  bam  a  and  ba;me, 
poets. 

bcv/meac,  a  companion,  or  asso- 
ciate. 

Óa;m-é<xban,  a  frontispiece. 

bajm-jreojl,  beef;  literally  the 
flesh  of  oxen. 
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óajmjac,  potent  in  relations. 

Óajm-ljag,  a  church;  Óajm-ljaj 
Cjapxxn,  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  Ciaran  at  Clonmacnois. 

Óa;mpn,  a  damson-plum. 

óa;n  andbana,  the  gen.  of  ban,  a 
poem ;  ex.  gné  ban  a,  a  kind  of 
poem ;  jrea/i  bajn,  a  poet. 

óajngean,  sure,  fast,  close,  secure, 
sometimes  written  ba;ng;On. 

óa;ngean,  a  fortification,  fort,  or 
tower;  óa;ngean,  the  town  of 
Dingle  in  the  most  western  part 
of  Ireland,  in  the  County  of 
Kerry. 

Óajngean  and  bajngjn,  an  assu- 
rance, a  contract. 

Óapgneacb,  a  bulwark,  a  fast- 
ness. 

Óa;ngn;j;m,  to  fasten,  to  confirm, 
to  establish  ;  ba;ngn;  jjm  mo 
cún/iab  yifife,  I  establish  my 
covenant  with  you  ;  bo  bajngnj  j 
mé  <xn  bu;ne  /10  b;  a  bponc  an 
Baj^jonna  c/ie;b;om,  I  confirm- 
ed the  dying  man  in  his  faith ; 
bo  i<xjrr£nj-£  fé  n<x  cat/iaca,  he 
fortified  the  cities. 

Óajfi,  the  oak-tree;  Brit.  dar. 

Óaj/ib,  a  kind  of  worm,  some  think 
the  black  worm. 

óajfiB/ie,  an  oak;  also  a  nursery 
or  grove  of  oak-frees ;  Lat.  quer- 
cetum. 

Óa;^e,  the  proper  name  of  several 
ancient  kings  of  Ireland,  corres- 
ponding perfectly  with  Darius. 

<Da;/ie,  the  genit.  of  baj/i,  an  oak- 
tree  ;  also  a  wood. 

Óa;;ieab,  bo  a^i  ba;^eab,  a  cow 
that  is  a  bulling. 

Óa;/it,  a  clod. 

Óaj/it,  a  young  cow  or  heifer. 

óaj/tteac,  full  of  clods. 
ó&jfgjn,  a  writing-desk, 
óajte,  coloured. 

Oajsean,  for  ba;bean,   a  foster- 
father. 
ba;t,  quick,  nimble,  active,  supple ; 
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^tyc-),  idem;  hence  Óajt;,  or 
óajr;  je,  the  name  of  several 
persons,  as  óa;t;  GQac  p;ac/ta, 
&c. 

Óa;ée,  revenge. 

Óa;tea  jab,  revenge. 

óa;teama;í,  likely,  comely,  hand- 
some ;  batamajl,  idem;  literally 
well-coloured. 

Óajteamlacb,  comeliness. 

Oa;tea^c,  eloquence,  a  speech,  or 
remonstrance. 

Oa;tea^c,  unanimously,  with  one 
accord  ;  /to  geall  pab  bata^j, 
they  unanimously  agreed  and 
promised. 

Oajcéo;/!,  an  avenger. 

Óa;é;,  vid.  ^<xp. 

óa;tle,  i.  e.  bo  a;tle,  after ;  vid, 
a;éle. 

Óa;tn;b,  sorry,  bad  for ;  <Xf  t><\ji- 
nfi  bam  a  bfy-,  I  am  sorry  for 
his  death ;  it  is  bad  for  me  he 
died. 

Oal,  a  division,  portion,  or  lot  ; 
also  a  particular  tribe  of  people, 
together  with  the  country  or  re- 
gion belonging  to  such  a  tribe ; 
hence 

Oal-a/ia;be,  a  large  territory  in 
Ulster,  comprehending  the  S. 
and  S.  E.  parts  of  the  County  of 
Antrim,  and  the  greatest  parts  of 
the  County  of  Down :  it  derived 
its  name  from  pjaca-a/iajbe  of 
the  Ruderician  race,  king  of 
Ulster,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  third  century ;  from  him  de- 
scended the  GOac-a-ba^b,  Eng. 
Ward,  and  the  O'Oubagajn, 
Eng.  Dugan.—V.  Ogyg.  p.  327. 

Óal-jrjatac,  another  large  territory 
in  Ulster,  so  called  from  pjatac- 
p;nn,  king  of  Heath,  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, (Ogyg.  p.  301.)  whose  pos- 
terity settled  in  that  territory. 
Óal-cca^,  the  tribe  or  race  of  Co/t- 
mac  C<x)f,  king  of  Leatmo  j,  i.  e. 
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of  Minister  and  Leinster  in  the 
third  century,  from  whom  de- 
scended the  O'Briens,  the  Mac- 
namaras,  the  Mac  Mahons  of 
Thomond,  &c. 

bal-jr/aba,  a  large  territory  in 
Ulster,  possessed  by  a  tribe, 
which  were  distinguished  by  the 
same  name,  and  of  whom  the 
Dal-Riadas,  or  Dal-Rheudins, 
as  Bede  calls  them,  of  Albany 
or  Scotland,  were  only  a  detach- 
ment or  party,  which  settled 
amongst  the  Picts  of  Albania,  or 
North  Britain,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Fergus,  a  young  prince 
of  the  Irish  Dalriadian  family  in 
the  year  503,  according  to  the 
Annals  of  Tighernach. —  Vid. 
Memoire  de  M.  de  C.  Journal 
des  Savans,  an.  1764. 

Óala,  a  relation,  or  historical  fact; 
fé<xnc<Xf  bala,  genealogical  re- 
lations. 

Óala,  news;  also  meetings,  con- 
ventions, assemblies. 

Óaíú,  as  to,  as  for ;  bal<\  mx  GQu;m- 
ne<xc,  as  to  the  Momonians; 
búla  <xn  c<\£<\,  concerning  or  as 
to  what  regards  the  battle ;  also 
like  unto;  bo  /ijnne  ye  baltx 
cclc,  he  acted  like  the  rest. 

Óala,  an  oath. 

<Dol<\,  Sl;je  Óala,  a  place  near 
Boiris  of  Ossery  in  the  Queen's 
County ;  Cnoc  n<\  0<\l<x,  a  hill 
in  Kintire,  where  meetings  were 
anciently  held. 

<Ddt<x,  O'Óalxx,  a  family  name  very 
respectable  in  Ireland ;  whereof 
there  are  several  septs  descended 
from  different  stocks,  viz.  the 
Q'Dalys  of  Munster,  who  sprung 
from  the  third  son  of  iEngus, 
king  of  Cashel,  who  was  bap- 
tized by  St.  Patrick ;  the  O'Dalys 
of  Ulster,  of  whose  branch  there 
wTere  several  kings  of  Meath, 
and  who  are  of  the  same  stock 
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with  the  O'Donels  of  Tyrconnell : 
of  these  O'Dalys  of  Ulster  the 
O'Dalys  of  Connaught  are  a 
branch,  who,  according  to  Mr. 
Harris,  (vol.  2.  p.  50,)  were  co- 
partners with  the  O'Kellys  in 
the  large  district  of  Hy-Maine. 
The  late  and  present  O'Dalys, 
celebrated  oracles  of  the  Irish 
and  English  laws,  are  the  chiefs 
of  this  Conacian  branch  of  the 
great  O'Dalys  of  Ulster,  the  di- 
rect posterity  of  Corxxl  "&olb<\r), 
son  of  fljol  fJaojyolixc,  king 
of  Meath  in  the  fourth  century ; 
and  the  O'Dalys  of  Meath,  of 
the  posterity  of  ]MJ<xl  fM<xo;  jja- 
lac,  by  his  son  CÓcvjne. —  rid. 
Ogyg.  p.  401. 

Óal<vjg;m,  to  assign  or  appoint. 

Ó<xlcw  bé,  a  butterfly. 

0<xlar>,  a  great  bulk. 

Óall&n  clojce,  any  great  or  large 
stone,  whereof  many  were  erected 
by  the  old  Irish  throughout  all 
Ireland  as  monuments  of  some 
remarkable  achievements,  with 
inscriptions  on  the  same  to  ex- 
plain the  facts ;  all  written  mostly 
in  their  oghams,  or  occult  manner 
of  writing,  not  unlike  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics,  which  were 
in  like  manner  inscribed  on  large 
stones,  on  obelisks  or  pyramids, 
and  which  could  be  explained 
by  none  but  their  priests,  as  the 
Irish  oghams  were  by  none  but 
sworn  antiquaries,  or  perhaps 
their  Druidish  priests. 

Ódlb,  a  lie,  an  untruth,  or  false- 
hood. 

0<xlbba,  sorcery. 

ball,  blind,  puzzled. 

Óall<xb  and  balUvjm,  to  blind,  to 
blindfold,  or  puzzle. 

Otill-jntjiweixc,  dull-witted,  fool- 
ish, heavy. 

Ó<xll6g,  a  leech. 

Óalto,  and  b<\ltar>,  a  foster-child, 
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a  disciple. 

Óaltac,  betrothed. 

Óamaj^te,  damage,  detriment, 
harm. 

Óamanta,  condemned,  damned. 

Óam,  an  ox ;  Lat.  dama,  a  buck ; 
bam  allta,  a  wild  bull,  a  buffalo ; 
pab-baro,  a  buck,  or  stag. 

óam,  the  dative  case,  unto  me,  i.  e. 
bo  am. 

Óam  ab,  permission,  liberty. 

Ó  am  ab  and  bama;m,  to  permit, 
suffer,  or  allow. 

Óaman,  an  ox  or  bull. 

Óamar?  alia,  a  spider;  potius  bu- 
ban  alia. 

Óama^,  dancing. 

Óambata/i,  i.  e.  bo  jru;lr?geaba/i, 
they  forbear. 

(Damlar?,  an  ox-stall,  or  a  place  for 
oxen  to  stand  in. 

óamr?a,  the  matter  out  of  which 
any  thing  is  or  may  be  formed : 
when  i  spoken  of  a  prince,  as 
7i;og-bamr?a,  it  signified  a  fit 
successor  or  presumptive  heir  of 
the  crown  among  the  Irish ; 
which  generally  was  the  right 
of  the  Thanist,  or  eldest  prince 
of  the  family.  A  modern  able 
writer  thinks  fijo  j-bamna  means 
king-elect;  in  which  he  mis- 
takes the  sense  of  his  author, 
O'Flaherty,  who  positively  af- 
firms that  the  presumptive  suc- 
cessor was  the  Thanaiste,  and 
that  every  one  of  the  rest  of  the 
family  that  may  be  fit  candidates 
for  the  succession  were  called 
7?;og-bamr?a,  which  he  explains 
by  regia  materies  apta  ad  reci- 
piendam  regiam  for  mam  sace 
familice. — Ogyg.  p.  58.  The 
Thanist,  i.  e.  the  next  in  age  and 
merit  to  the  reigning  prince, 
being  one  of  his  nearest  kinsmen 
of  the  same  name  and  blood, 
was  generally  looked  upon  as 
the  future  successor,  agreeably 
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to  the  Tanistic  custom ;  but  as 
to  a  formal  election  in  favour  of 
any  prince  before  the  demise  of 
the  actual  sovereign,  not  one  in- 
stance of  such  a  measure  appears 
throughout  the  whole  course  of 
our  old  Annals. 

Óamr?ab,  a  band,  or  tie. 

Óam-r?arita;be,  a  bullock. 

Óam-ojbe,  a  doctor  or  teacher. 

Óampupa,  a  school-master. 

Óam/~a,  dancing;  p.&  bam^ctjgjb, 
with  dances. 

Óampijgjm,  to  dance. 

ÓarhfÓjfi,  a  dancer. 

Óaméa  and  bamamajl,  a  student. 

Óamr>u;  g;m  and  bamu;r?t:,  to  damn, 
to  condemn;  r?oc  bamnujjea/-, 
who  condemnest;  ba;mr?éocujb 
potb,  they  shall  condemn. 

Óar?,  work. 

Óan,  fate,  destiny;  bo  BJ  fé  a 
n'ban  bam,  it  was  my  fate,  &c. 

ban,  a  poem,  &c. ;  ar?  ban^o,  this 
song. 

Oar?  a,  bold,  impetuous ;  hence  the 
old  Celtic  name  of  the  Danube, 
which  is  Óar? -ou,  the  bold  im- 
petuous river;  olia,  or  dbap, 
pronounced  oaa  and  oajn  in 
the  Irish  Celtic,  signifies  a  ri- 
ver ;  amu;r?  is  another  Irish  Cel- 
tic word  for  a  river ;  Lat.  amnis. 

Óar?a,  impudent,  presumptuous. 

Óar?-a/i£jb,  money-worth,  goods. 

Óar?alo;r?5;o^,  a  fleet  or  squa- 
dron. 

óanacb,  boldness,  presumption ; 
also  confidence;  a  ta  bar?acb, 
or  bar?a;  jeacb  agam  a;/i,  I  can 
make  free  with  him. 

Óana;  j;m,  to  dare,  to  adventure. 

Óar?a;j/i,  a  stranger,  a  foreigner; 
properly  a  Dane ;  Óar?p/i,Danes. 

Óanar,  a  nurse. 

Óanba,  fatal. 

0<xnt,  a  morsal,  portion,  or  share. 

Ó<xóc  and  bacog,  a  periwinkle,  or 
sea-snail. 
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Ó<x5c<xU,  a  bit  or  morsal. 
bad),  a  man. 
ó<xó;l,  a  leech. 

0<io;r>e,  men,  mankind ;  the  plur. 
of  "sujne;   bao;ne  gaojl,  rela- 
tions ;  bao;r?ce<xp,  relations,  those 
of  the  same  stock. 
Ó<X0)n-c)né<xl,  of  one  and  the  same 

family. 
£)ao;/?eac,  populous. 
Ó<Xójp.-f)nef  a  subjected  people, 

subjects. 
Ó<ú)jf\- g;oll<x,  a  slave. 
Ó<xó;^i-me<x/-ba,  lucb  txxojfimeaf- 

ba,  task-masters. 
óaó;^e  and  b<x5;^i/*e<icb,  dearth, 

scarcity. 
Óaojfife,  captivity  ;  <x.  n'ba5;^^e, 

in  bondage. 
Ocx6;^;n,  captivity,  bondage. 
0<x5l,  a  bug,  a  chafer. 
Ódóma;^;m,  to  ruin  or  demolish. 
O<xon,  to  raise  up ;  also  to  ascend. 
O<xon<x,  human;  <\n  c;ne  baorxn, 

mankind ;  b<xó]?b<n,  £Ófe?ro. 
Oaófídcb,  civility,  hospitality ;  also 
humanity;  b;ab<xct  agu^  b<\5- 
rxxcb,  divinity  and  humanity. 
Cxxoncon,  the  moral  of  a  fable. 
OúÓnpijl,  kin,  allied,  related. 
Óa5r>  jxxojbjle,  moral  philosophy. 
Oaonrxxcb,  W.  búórxxcb. 
0<x6r?nacb<xc,   civil,    liberal,    hu- 
mane. 
O<xónt0ft\<xj-gce<\f,    of  the  same 

birth. 
0<xo/i,  guilty,  condemned,  captive. 
0<x5/i,  dear,  precious,  costly. 
ÓaÓ/i<x;m,   to   condemn,    to   con- 
vict. 
Ó<xó;<ta/i<i,  a  slave. 
0<\Oji-<x/i/«\,dear  goods,  dear  ware. 
ÓaÓ/i-bobíXc,  a  slave. 
Ó<xó/iógtac,  a  slave. 
Óaó/ita,  condemned,  convicted. 
Ó(x5^5<x;i^luaj,  the  lowest   rank 

of  men,  the  plebeians. 
£)<xót<\jn,  a  sufficiency ;  buctjg  fé 
<X  baótr<vjn,  he  eat  a  sufficiency. 
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0<\jt,  by,  or  through,  upon;  bcut 
<xnam  Dbajiaob,  by  the  life  of 
Pharaoh ;  Lat.  per. 

ó<X/i,  whose,  whereof;  ne<xc  bapi 
bajnm  Cógan,  a  certain  man 
whose  name  was  Owen,  i.  e. 
ne<xc  t>d  <i;i  ~bai>  <x;nm,  &c. 

Óan,  unto  our ;  b<n/i  ccto;  nn  jrep, 
i.  e.  bo  <xj\  cclojrm  fé;n,  to  our 
own  children. 

Óa/i,  baji  IJom,  I  think,  in  my  opi- 
nion; ba/i  le6,  in  their  opinion. 

Ofy-ux,  the  second;  <xn  b<x/i<x  la, 
the  second  day  ;  ba/um,  the 
same,  vulgarly  said. 

0<X]\<xb,  whose,  vid.  bajt. 

0<Xfi<xboil,  an  oak-apple,  galls. 

Ódfiac  bepig  and  b<x^og,  an  oak; 
Wei.  deru,  Arm.  daro,  genit. 
bajiirjj. 

0<\j\<xjfí-gr)éj;e<\'b,  thought. 

ÓoLfUVjftgflé  j;m,  to  think. 

Óoi/ia^,  a  home,  a  dwelling;  vid. 

Óa/ib,  a  worm,  a  reptile. 

Ó<X/tb,  a  coach  or  chariot. 

Óa/ic<vjn,  a  mast  or  acorn  ;  <X£ 
ba/icanab,  gathering  acorns. 

Óaficujje,  (Cfo<xc-Ó<x^cú;je,)  a 
family-name  in  Conn  aught  of 
the  same  stock  with  the  O'Con- 
nors and  O'Rourks,  and  whose 
ancient  estate  was  the  large  ter- 
ritory called  Cjneal  La<xc<xjn,  in 
the  County  of  Leitrim.  N.  B. 
This  Irish  name  0<X/icirjje  is 
pronounced  Durchuy,  almost  the 
same  in  sound  as  Darcy. 

óci/tbal,  bad  weather,  severe  time. 
PI.  ex.  F. 

0<x/u?,  a  school. — PI. 

Óa/tfijo  g<x,  above  or  beyond  kings. 

0<X/it,  to  bull  a  cow;  gu/i  b<x;^it: 
bo;n,  that  the  cow  was  bulled. 

baptún,  a  herd  or  drove;  Lat. 
armentum;  bci/ttan  bo,  a  herd 
of  kine. 

Óoi/itftttjbe,  in  the  County  of  Ros- 
common,   the    country    of   the 


ó  e 


ó  e 


O'Fins,  the  Mac  Flanchas,  and 
a  tribe  of  the  O'Carrols. 

ó<\f<\cb,  fierceness,  boldness. 

Ocyacbac,  compar.  ba^úcbajje, 
presumptuous,  assuming,  imper- 
tinent. 

(Data,  pleasant,  handsome,  agree- 
able. 

&<\t<\n,  a  foster-father. 

ó<xt,  colour ;  but  bfiejge,  a  dis- 
guise, a  false  show,  a  bastard 
die;  bata  eag^amla,  various 
colours. 

0<xt<xb,  dying,  a  tincture. 

0<it<xb,  a  present,  or  favour. 

ÓatoLbojfi,  a  dyer. 

Óat<x;m,  to  dye,  to  colour. 

óatarólacb,  honour,  respect,  de- 
cency ;  also  comeliness. 

ó<xtam<X/~,  decent. 

Óatamajl,  pleasant. 

0<xt-clob<xc?  party-coloured. 

oatnajb,  a  foster-mother. 

óatújab,  a  dying,  or  colouring. 

Óútú  j<\b  and  bdt<v/m,  to  dye  or 
colour;  <X]\.  rxx  b<xtúg<xb  bé<x/ig, 
dyed  red. 

Óe,  whence,  from  whence;  also 
thereof,  i.  e.  bo  é,  of  it. 

Óé,  the  genitive  case  of  Ó;a,  God, 
vid.  óf<x. 

Óé,  the  genitive  of  b;<x,  a  day,  vid. 

Oeabab,  haste, speed;  be;n  beaBa, 

make  haste, 
óeabab,  be<\I5<vjb,  and  be;bed.b,  a 

skirmish,  a  battle,  or  encounter ; 

pi.  be<xbt<x;15,  and  bejbte,  Angl. 

Saxon,  debate. 
óeab<x;m,  to  hasten ;  also  to  battle, 

encounter,  or  skirmish. 
Óeablxxc  and  beabtac,  contentious, 

litigious. 
Oeacajfi,  strange,  wonderful. 
Oe<xc<vj/i  and  beaclac,  hard,  diffi- 
cult ;  becxca;/i  lé  bédwaii),  hard 

to  be  done. 
Óe<xccarxic,  a  Dane. 
Óeac,  better;  b<x  bead,  i.  e.  ba 
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jrea/tji :  this  seems  to  be  the 
comparative  degree  of  the  word 
ba  or  bag,  good. 

Óeacab,  to  go  to,  to  reach;  30 
obeacab  noé,  that  I  may  go. 

Óeacajft,  bealú  jab,  a  separating. 

Óeaca)/i,  to  follow. 

Óeaca;/i,  brightness;  also  bright, 
glittering. 

óeacbOLb,  a  law. 

óeacmab,  the  tenth ;  also  tithe. 

Óeacmú  jab,  a  tithing. 

ócacnamafi,  a  decade;  also  the 
number  ten ;  be;co;ú/i,  idem. 

Óeacmo/iab,  courtesy,  affability. 

&eac/ia,  separated. 

Óeac/iab,  anger,  indignation. 

Óéact,  divinity,  Godhead ;  n) 
c/iejb^eab  ;n  j:;/i-béact  rxx 
C/i;orJO;be  j:;/ie,  non  credebant 
in  veram  Deitatem,  &c. 

óeacta,  dictates,  doctrine,  or  in- 
struction. 

óeactajm,  to  teach  or  instruct,  to 
suggest  or  dictate ;  also  to  order 
or  enact;  also  to  debate. 

Óeacta;  jte,  taught,  instructed. 

Óeactój/i,  a  dictator,  a  teacher. 

Óeaclac,  hard,  difficult. 

Óeacma;c,  difficult,  hard. 

Óeacmajng,  strange,  miraculous. 

Óeacjia,  more  hard  or  difficult, 
the  comparat.  of  beacaj/i. 

Óeac/iacb,  difficulty,  hardship. 

Oéab,  or  beat,  a  tooth,  sometimes 
put  for  the  jaw ;  Lat.  dens,  den- 
tis  ;  sometimes  it  implies  ivory ; 
ex.  go/ia  bparxxfi  beoti,  with 
ivory  men,  speaking  of  chess- 
game. 

Oéab,  meet,  proper,  decent,  be- 
coming ;  nxxjx  <Xf  béab,  as  is 
meet;  also  kind  for,  or  here- 
ditary; bab  bécfo  b5;b  atfiac- 
t<yjf  bo  beurxxm,  it  was  kind  for 
them  to  do  brave  actions. 

Óéabacb,  godliness,  religion. 

Óeaba;l,  a  releasing. 

óeabbal,  wretched,  woful. 
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Óeabmaofl,  a  moth. 

Óeabojl,  or  beaga;l,  tlie  sepa- 
ration of  night  and  day,  the 
dawn  of  day;  beábojl  rxx  m<x;b- 
77e. 

Óe<xbla,  bold,  confident. 

Óeabla^ ,  confidence. 

Óe<xj:o^<Xji<xc,  a  diphthong. 

Óeaganoic,  a  Dane ;  Lat.  decanus. 

Óea^,  (O'Óeaj,)  the  name  of  a 
family  of  the  Dalcassian  stock, 
whose  ancient  estate  was  the  ter- 
ritory called  Cjneol  pe<i/im<\;c, 
otherwise  C/i;oca  Uacta/KXca, 
in  Thomond. 

Oedj,  bd  j  or  ba,  in  the  beginning 
of  compound  words  signifies 
well,  good,  fair,  as  beaj-<i/i<ty~, 
a  good  house;  béúj-lxxba/ita, 
well-spoken ;  be<\ j-c^e;bir)e<xc, 
faithful. 

óe<xj<x;/i,  swift  or  nimble. 

Óe<xjalra;m,  to  recall. 

Óeaj<X/i^5<i/i,  a  chronicler,  anti- 
quary. 

Óé<xj<xn<xc  or  bé;g;n;oc,  late, last; 
50  beoigrxxc,  lately ;  ^<xr>  mbl;ú- 
g<vjn  béoijrxxc,  in  the  last  year. 

&e<\ %hé<Xf,  civility. 

Óé<\-£-bl<\fc<\,  toothsome,  dainty, 
well-relished. 

Óea  j-bol<xc,  sweet-scented. 

<De<xj-bolt;<J.7?,  a  sweet  smell,  fra- 
grancy,  odour. 

Óeo  j-jboclac,  fair  spoken. 

Óeagtd.,  salutation. 

Óeaj-lab<X/it:<x,  conversant,  well- 
spoken,  eloquent ;  be<x j-labfiac, 
idem. 

&e<xj-l<xB<Xfit:<xc,  an  orator. 

óea^-íTxx^etxc,  comely,  hand- 
some, beautiful. 

£>e<x  j-ma;p  j;m,#  to  adorn. 

Óe<x  j-ma;^*;Ú3<xb,  an  ornament. 

Óe<x  j-mej^neac,  confident,  hearty, 
bea  j-me;/*r)e<MT)u;l,  ?i/e?7?. 

Óeagnúc,  the  last. 

óecijrjoib,  frost. 

Óeo.  j-o;be<nr<ic,  discreet. 
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Óeaj-Ó/ibjugte,  prudent,  provi- 
dent, well  ordered  or  regulated. 

óe<x£/ia;b;m,  to  love  sincerely. 

Oe<X£-to;l,  benevolence. 

Oea  j-te;^b,  a  good  report,  a  fair 
character;  also  good  news. 

Óecxj-tojleac,  favourable,  friend- 
ly, bearing  good  will. 

Oeaj-u<x;/i,  an  opportunity;  also 
an  acceptable  time,  or  favourable 
juncture. 

Óeagl<x  £0,  for  fear  that,  lest  that. 

Óe<x;é,  wind. 

Óeújteac,  windy. 

Oeala,  kindred,  friendship. 

óeal<x,  a  refusing  or  denial. 

Óeoila,  a  cow's  udder. 

Oeatoicb,  a  divorce,  or  separation. 

Óe<xl<xn,  a  coal. 

Óeata/7  bé,  a  butterfly. 

Óe<xlb  and  be;lb,  the  countenance, 
face,  01  figure  of  man  or  beast ; 
Wei.  delu  and  deluad. 

Oe<xlb,  poor,  miserable  ;  btrjne 
be<xlb,  an  indigent  man. 

&e<xlb,  an  image,  a  statue ;  bealb- 
mu;/ie,  the  image  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary;  bealb  <\n  ba;/-, 
the  image  or  picture  of  death. 

Oe<xlb<xc,  resembling ;  hence  Co/t- 
bealbac,  the  proper  name  of  se- 
veral great  personages  of  the  old 
Irish,  signifying  a  person  who 
resembles  TJior,  the  German 
name  of  Jupiter. 

Óeúlba,  a  framing  or  fashioning. 

Óeúlbaban,  a  mould. 

Oedlbrxx,  the  name  of  several  ter- 
ritories of  Ireland,  in  different 
provinces,  so  called  from  Lú;g- 
ÓealbúOb,  a  prince  of  the  Dal- 
cassian race  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, whose  posterity  settled  in 
them  territories:  they  were  se- 
ven in  number,  according  to  our 
topographers:  Óealbn<x-mó/t,the 
lordship  of  0'p;n<xllan,  dispos- 
sessed by  Hugo  de  Lacy  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
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who  granted  the  same  to  Gilbert 
de  Nugent,  whose  posterity  be- 
came Barons  of  óealbna,  Eng. 
Delvin,  and  afterwards  Earls  of 
Westmeath.  2.  Oeddbna-bej, 
situate  also  in  Westmeath,  the 
estate  of  0;Cflael-c<xll<x;n.  3. 
Óealbrxx-eatjux,  now  in  the 
King's  County,  the  estate  of  the 
O'Coglans.  4.  Óecxlbrxx-tecxn 
COoj,  somewhere  in  Meath,  other- 
wise called  Óealbn<x-;a/tt:a/t,  the 
estate  of  O'Scolu;  j.  5.  t>e<ilb- 
rxx-ri  achat,  now  of  the  County 
of  Roscommon,  of  whose  pro- 
prietors I  find  no  mention.  6. 
Óeúlbna-cújl£e<ib<v//i,  and  7. 
Ózclbrxx-peai,  both  in  Con- 
naught,  the  latter  to  the  west  of 
Galway,  between  the  two  lakes 
of  Lough-Curb  and  Lough-Lur- 

,gan-.    .     , 
Oeatbtac,  pleasant. 

Óealbtój/i,  a  statuary. 

Óe<xlbt:ó;/ie<xcc,  delineation,  &c. 

Óealbú^,  misery,  poverty ;  njl  <xco 
<xct  old  beúlbú^-,  they  have  no- 
thing but  misery. 

Óeolg,  a  thorn,  a  skewer,  a  bod- 
kin. 

Óeatgtxc,  sharp-pointed,  prickly, 
stinging. 

Óe<xtg<xmUx,  scorpions. — 2  Chron. 
10.  14.  _ 

Oealgna;be,  unjust,  unlawful  ; 
also  a  rebel  or  outlaw. 

Oe<xl/i<ib,  brightness,  splendour. 

Oe<xl^i<xb<xc,  bright,  shining  ;  also 
likely,  like  to. 

Oeal/t<vjb;m,  to  shine,  to  grow 
bright. 

Oealú;  j;m,  to  part,  to  separate ; 
also  to  depart,  to  quit,  or  go 
away;  bo  beúlú;j  fé  /i;u,  he 
departed  from  them;  be<\loc<x 
mé  ;ab,  I  will  separate  or  di- 
vorce them.  This  verb  hath 
both  an  active  and  passive  signi- 
fication ;  the  old  Greek  verb 
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§u\uv  is  of  the  same  origin, 
which  signifies  divider e,  sepa- 
rare. 

Óé<xlu;jte,  divorced,  parted,  se- 
parated ;  bjlle  bé<\lu;  jte,  a  bill 
of  divorce. 

Óeamal,  a  demon,  or  evil  spirit. 

Óe<xmon  or  be<xmon,an  evil  spirit; 
Gr.  ^aifiwv,  and  Lat.  dcemon. 

óearó,  want,  lack. 

Óe<xtTKX/i/iú;r>,  a  mystery. 

Óeam/i<x,  vid.  b;om<vj/t. 

Óecxo,  or  be<xnn,  colour. 

Óe<UKXcb<ic,  vehement,  grievous; 
50  bé<xn<xcb<xc,  bitterly. 

Óéúrmb  and  béarxxm,  an  action  or 
deed;  bob  beanamfó,  of  thy 
making. 

Óe<xn<xm,  to  do,  to  act,  to  work,  to 
make. 

Óeánaro,  come  away,  go  on ;  age- 
dura;  te^rxxm,  idem. 

Óeún<ty~,  a  space,  a  while. 

Óear>co;/ie,  a  chaldron. 

Óetwctob<xc,  of  changeable  co- 
lours. 

Óeár>iTK\,  lacb  beanirxx  m<x;t,  doers 
of  good. 

Óeanmoib,  an  effect. 

óeanma^,  an  effect. 

Óe<xnn,  colour,  figure,  &c. 

Óeanrxxm,  to  colour. 

Ócantúf,  and  genit.  beántújfe, 
rhyming,  poetry  ;  lucr  bean- 
tujfe,  rhymers,  poetasters. 

bea/i,  a  daughter. 

Óe<x/t,  a  denial,  a  refusal,  &c. 

Óe<x/i,  great,  large,  prodigious. 

Óea/i,  or  beú/i,  or  be5/i,  drops  or 
tears ;  coboi/i  bea;i,  a  fountain  of 
tears.  This  word  is  written  in- 
differently with  <x,  o,  and  u,  shows 
that  these  three  vowels  were 
written  indifferently  for  each 
other. 

Oea^KX,  remark  or  notice.  This 
word  seems  to  be  an  auxiliary, 
and  is  so  added  to  several  verbs, 
as,  t<xba;/t  f<\  bea/toi,  remark  or 


óe 


be 


take  notice ;  tug  ye  p<x  bea/i<\ 
Of\t<x,  he  commanded  or  obliged 
them ;  bo  beá/i  px  be<X/toi,  I  will 
cause,  or  bring  to  pass;  also  I 
shall  take  notice. 

Óea;i<xb  fé,  he  would  say,  vid. 
be;/vjm. 

Óea^<xo;nteac,  despairing. 

óea/ibdj/ibe,  signs  or  tokens  ; 
tajnj-g  tfiút  be<x/ib<vj/ibe  o;le 
cuc<x,  <\%af  njp.  c/iejb  ^Júb,  the 
time  of  signs  appeared  to  them, 
yet  they  believed  not. 

£)e<\/ib,  sure,  certain,  true;  go 
be<X/ib,  truly,  indeed. 

óeci/ib,  peculiar,  particular. 

Óe<x/ib,  i.  e.  cu;nr>éog,  or  b<xll<xn, 
a  churn,  a  madder  or  milking- 
pail ;  m'o^a  jie  hó  rxx  be;/ibe : 
Jf  o  na  be;Í3e  ]X)f  <xn  g/i;<xn, 
i.  e.  mo  clú<x^  ^ie  citify*  n<x  cu;o- 
néo;ge :  ;^  clú<Xf  rxx  cu;r>néo;ge 
ji;y  <xn  g/tján ;  vzd.  <X5<xll<xró  o<x 
no;nb;beab. 

óe<x/ib<xb  and  bea/ib<xcb,  expe- 
rience, trial. 

fc>e<*/ib<ib  and  bea^bajro,  to  try  or 
experience,  to  prove ;  bo  be<Xfib 
yé  ;ab,  he  proved  them ;  also  to 
avouch,  to  aver,  or  assert. 

óe<Xf\b<Xj\<xjfc,  a  proverb. 

óe<x/ib<X/it,  a  touchstone. 

óeOL/ibann,  a  maxim,  an  axiom. 

Óe<x/ib/iat:<xj/i,  a  brother;  bea^i- 
hf\atiXjj\  <\t<Xfi,  an  uncle;  bea/i- 
bftat<vj/i  mat<X;i,  avunculus,  the 
former  being  patruus. 

fc)e<X/ib/ia;t/ie<xcb,  a  fraternity,  so- 
ciety ;  be<\.;ib/iat:<i/tb<\.cb,  the 
same. 

Óe<X/ib-pú/i,  a  sister. 

Óe<x/ibta,  sure,  certain,  expe- 
rienced, tried ;  jretX/i  bea/tbtoi,  a 
man  of  experience. 

Óe<X/ibt;d.cb,  experiment. 

Óe<x/ibúj<xb,  alleging,  protesting, 
or  affirming;  also  an  oath  or 
swearing. 

Óeapibú  jab,  to  swear ;  vid.  beci/t- 
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b<xb. 
&ea/ic,  the  eye. 

óe<x/ic,  a  grave,  a  cave,  or  grotto. 
Óe<X/tc<xb<xll,     an    oak-apple,     or 

galls. 
Oe<x/icoi;m  and  beoi;iccib,  to  see,  to 

behold ;  Gr.  Septet,  video. 
Ó  catenae,  goodly,  likely,  hand- 
some. 
óe<i/ig    and   beúfrgún,    crimson, 

red ;  j:e5;l  be<X/vg,  raw  meat  or 

flesh. 
&eajig,  Loc-be<\/ig,  a  large  lake 

to  the  north  of  Enniskillen  in 

the   County  of  Fermanagh    in 

Ulster. 
Óea^ig<x;m,  to  make  red,  to  paint 

a  crimson  or  purple  colour,  to 

blush ;  also  to  kindle  or  burn  ; 

bo  bea/tgab  no,  ^mefytojbe  njf, 

coals  were  kindled  therewith. 
Óea/igajm,  to  make  or  prepare ; 

ex.  bo  be<x/ig<xb  <x  ;oroba,  his 

bed  was  prepared. 
Óea/igan,  the  fish  called  breame. 
Óe<\/igúr>,  a  flea, 
óe<x/igún,  purple  or  crimson. 
Óe<x/ig-lap3.b,  red  hot,  flaming. 
Óea/tmab  and  be<\/tm<xb<vj  je,  for- 

getfulness. 
óea/-iiTKXb<xc  and  be<\/im<xbanKX;l, 

forgetful. 

5  0^ 

e<X;uT)<xjl,  huge,  very  great. 

Óea/inxvj/i,  is  an  adjective,  which 
implies  very  great,  excessive,  ex- 
traordinary, violent,  vehement; 
gfiúb  befyurxv//!,  passionate  love ; 
fió  jab  lonrxxy  <x%ar  fe<V1£ 
befytm<x;/i  é,  he  fell  into  a  ter- 
rible passion  and  anger. —  Vid. 
•CÍgúU.  n<x  ^Io;nb;be<xb.  S;oc 
bea;iiT)<xji,  intense  frost,  Annal. 
Tigh.  ;  as  also,  ex.  bo;necxr?  roo/t 
<\%uf  j:<xlc  befyima/t  pji/i  ge;m- 
/ie;b  fO,  heavy  rain  and  intense 
frost  in  this  winter. —  Fid.  An- 
nal. Tighernachi  ad  an.  1406. 

Óe<X/tm<X/i<i,  a  wonder. 

Oefyncx,  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
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óeCi/uiab  and  be&/ir>a;m,  to  do, 
or  act;  nj  bea/tna  mé  púf,  I 
did  not  yet:  the  same  as  bea- 
nab. 

Oea/t/iab,  a  flea :  as  also  bea/t- 
gdr>  and  brieanc<\b. 

óea/i/iabój/ieacb,  chiromancy  or 
palmistry :  the  pretended  art  of 
telling  fortunes  by  observing  the 
inside  of  the  hand. 

Óeannajte,  the  same. 

Óe<\i\ó)l,  poor,  wretched,  miser- 
able ;  hence  bfiéolan  or  b/teoj- 
Ijn,  a  wren. 

Óe<Xf\f<X]  j,  to  awake. 

Óea^ajjeacb,  vigilancy,  watch- 
fulness. 

Óea/t^a;  j;m,  to  watch. 

Óeíxjif^ixjrí)  and  bea^^cna^m,  to 
polish,  to  file,  or  burnish;  ex. 
t>o  bettft^grxxjb  /~é  an  tójt,  he 
polished  or  burnished  the  gold; 
also  to  expound  or  explain ;  also 
to  praise,  to  commend,  to  excel 
or  surpass,  &c. 

óé&j\f£ujte  and  bet\/y^;nu;t:e, 
complete,  finished,  polite,  bright, 
of  £ood  parts. 

Oeart/viugab,  a  making  polite, 
complete,  &c. 

Óeí\tifgmijte<\c'c,  or  beanfgujte- 
<xcb,  politeness,  excellence,  ele- 
gance. 

óeu/i-treac,  a  certain  apartment  in 
a  monastery  calculated  for  pray- 
ers and  other  penitential  acts ; 
bea;t -bun  and  bunteac,  idem; 
— vid.  Amial.  Tighernachi  et 
Chronic  Scotorum  passim  ;  ex. 
be<v/iuo.c  cjUebd;i<Xj  <X/ibamac<x, 
clú<xn<x  m<xc  nój^,  &c. 

óe<Xf,  the  right  hand;  Lat.  dex- 
ter, dexlra  manus.  It  is  re- 
markable how  exactly  the  Irish 
agrees  with  the  old  Hebraic 
style  and  scriptural  manner  of 
expressing  the  four  cardinal 
points.  1°-  The  Hebrew  word 
I'D»  properly  signifies  the  right 
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hand,  Jeretn.  22. 24 ;  and  is  also 
used  to  denote  the  south,  Job  23, 
9,  Psal.  89,  13,  Jos.  10,  1,  be- 
cause the  Hebrews  in  their  pray- 
ers  to   God   always   faced    the 
east,  and  therefore  being  consi- 
dered in  that  position,  their  right 
hand  was  next  to  the  south. — 
Fid.  Da  v.  Lex.  Brit.    Lat.  Ja- 
min,  says  he,  est  mundi  plaga 
Australis,  ut  qua3  orientem  as- 
picientibus  or  ant  i  urn  modo  dex- 
tra  est.    This  form  is  also  pecu- 
liar to  the  Irish  nation  and  lan- 
guage, for  the  word  be<ty~,  which 
properly  means  the  right  hand, 
Lat.  dextra,   as,   na  ^ujbe  <i;t 
betty-    Itvjm,  no  <xj/t  be;/~   Óé, 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
is  the  only  word  we  have  to  ex- 
press   the    south  ;    ex.    Óe<\f- 
COÍiTíxxn,  South-Munster,  or  Des- 
mond; bejfcjnt,  orbejfjot  C;- 
f\jonn,  the  south  part  of  Ireland. 
20m  The  Heb.  word  bxnw,  which 
properly  signifies  the  left  hand, 
si /lister,  sinistra  manus  ;  as  in 
Gen.  24, 49,  and  Gen.  48,  14,  is 
used  for  the  same  reason  to  im- 
ply the  north,  vid.  Job.  23,  9, 
which  is  the  same  with  the  Irish, 
for  túajb,  properly  the  left  hand, 
as  túat  and  túatcdlac,  signify- 
ing a  left-handed  or  undexterous 
man,  is  the  only  Irish  word  to 
point  out  the  north ;  as  Cúcxb- 
múmcw.  North- Munster,  or  Tho- 
mond;  ttJKyjfCjpt  CJ/ijorm,  the 
north  of  Ireland,  or  Ulster.     8°* 
The  Heb.  wordirm,  which  pro- 
perly signifies  after  or  behind, 
post,  posterior   pars,    as    in   2 
Samuel  10,  9,    and   Genesis  9, 
28,  is    commonly   used   to   im- 
ply the  west,   vid.  Job.  23,  8; 
and    the    Irish    word   j&n    pro- 
perly  signifying    after,   behind, 
hinder,  as  ;<\/i  bajfbe,  after  bap- 
tism ;  ;aniA  ~,  behind  all ;  ja;t- 
x 


b  e 


be 


bait,  the  hind  part  or  tail  of  a 
thing  or  beast;  it  is  the  only 
Irish  word  to  express  the  west, 
as  )<X]i-CQbúm<xn,  West-Munster, 
)<Xj\t<X]\  C;ji;onn,  the  west  of 
Ireland,  4°.  The  Heb.  word 
£D"Tp,  which  naturally  means  be- 
fore, the  fore  part,  ante,  anterior 
pars,  as  in  Ps.  55,  20,  is  used  to 
signify  the  east,  vicl.  Num.  23,  7, 
Isa.  11,  14,  respectively  to  the 
above  described  position  of  the 
Hebrews  in  their  devotion  and 
prayers  to  God ;  or  else  accord- 
ing to  the  following  explication 
of  Henricus  Opitius  in  his  Lexi- 
con Hebrago-Chaldseo-Biblicum 
in  this  last  word  cedem,  where 
he  says,  Cedem,  ante,  anterior  ; 
item  oriens,  plaga  orientalis, 
quasi  anterior  pars  respectu 
Adami  creati  versus  solem  ori- 
entem,  juxta  Rabbi  Bechai  ad 
Deuter.  33,  15.  In  the  same 
manner  the  Irish  words  ojp.  and 
ojp.te<xp.,  like  the  Latin  oriens 
and  ortus,  are  the  only  words  in 
our  language  for  signifying  the 
east  or  eastern  point,  or  the 
rising  of  the  sun ;  and  this  word 
Ojfit;e<X/i,  Lat.  ortus,  also  signi- 
fies the  beginning  or  fore  part, 
as  j<\j\t-&p.  also  means  the  end 
or  hindmost  part  of  any  thing ; 
ex.  0  o;;itea/i  30  bjá/ttúft  <*. 
<\0]fe,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  age. 

be<Xf,  neat,  fair,  elegant,  hand- 
some. 

Óe&f,  order ;  m<Xfi  bub  be<ty-,  as  is 
proper,  uti  dscet. 

&e<xpx;  j;m,  to  dress,  to  adorn ; 
also  to  mend  or  correct,  to  chas- 
tise ;  bo  be<x^a;  5  fé  é,  he  fitted 
it;  beayujj  bo  cla;beam,  gird 
thy  sword,  or  arm  thyself. 

&e<\f<\m,  to  stay  or  remain. 

Óe<\yc<xb,  the  last. 

Óearcab  and  beaycact,  lees, 
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dregs ;  beaygab  porxx,  the  lees 
of  wine,  vinegar;  *>e<\fg<xb  rxx 
nbaojne,  the  mob  or  lowest  class 
of  men,  the  rascality,  or  rabble. 

óe<Xfl<xb]\<\,  elocution. 

Óe<xyúj<Jib,  a  mending;  also  an 
adorning. 

&e<xt<ic,  smoke,  vapours,  fumes. 

Óe<xt<x;  j;m,  to  smoke ;  <\g  be<xtú- 
gab,  smoking. 

Óe<xt<xm<vjl,  full  of  smoke,  smoky ; 
Yjn  beat<xmu;l,  smoky  flax;  be- 
<xt:c<x,  the  same. 

Óe<ic<x/~a,  lo  there,  see,  behold. 

Óece<xlt,  cloth. 

Óecebpijb,  war,  battle. 

Óebbel,  poor,  miserable,  unhappy. 

Óebel,  a  calf. 

Óebla,  bold,  impudent,  presump- 
tuous. 

Oejro/ibal,  error. 

&e%mejfne<\c,  courage ;  be  j  me;y- 
r>]  gte<xnxx;l,  courageous. 

t>e;<xbe,  care,  diligence,  circum- 
spection. 

feejbeab,  a  debate,  a  skirmish  or 
battle. 

Óe;be<xb,  haste,  speed,  expedition. 

Oejbjbe,  the  first  sort  of  banb;- 
/teac,  a  kind  of  verse  which  re- 
quires that  the  first  quartan  shall 
end  with  a  minor  termination, 
and  the  second  with  a  major  ter- 
mination, with  several  other  rules 
to  be  observed. 

Óe;c,  ten ;  Lat.  decern, 

óe;c-b/i;  je,  the  decalogue,  or  ten 
commandments. 

Óe;c-ró;,  the  tenth  month,  De- 
cember. 

&e;c-y;tbe,  decurio,  a  serjeant  or 
corporal. 

Oejcyjn,  to  see  or  behold. 

Óe;be,  obedience,  submission. 

Óe;be<xb,  the  toothach ;  vid.  'bécfo. 

Óé;be,  two  things,  a  double  pro- 
portion, &c. 

Óejfjfi,  haste,  speed,  expedition. 

Óe;p/ieac,  hasty,  in  haste. 


ó  e 


o  e 


Óe;pie<xb,  a  difference. 
Óe;pt;j;no,    to   hasten,    to   make 

haste. 
Óe;^,  fire,  a  flame, 
óe;  j,  vid.  bea  j,  good,  well,  &c. 

in  compounds. 
&e;j-;omca;/i,  well-behaved. 
Oé;  j;o/)<x,c,  the  last,  the  hinder- 
most,  the  hindmost ;  fn<\  l<xet;b 
bé;  j;Oi?ac,  in  the  last  days,  also 
late ;  ex.  go  bé;  j;onac  ^an  la, 
late  or  far  advanced  in  the 
day. 

Oe;glear>,  a  quire  of  paper. 

Óe;g-é;obl<xjct;e,  goods. 

£>e;l,  a  turner's  lathe. 

Óejl,  a  rod,  a  twig,  &c. 

Óe;lo,  the  figure,  or  face  of  a  per- 
son or  thing. 

Óe;lb,  an  adjective,  signifying  fine, 
fair,  brave,  sightly ;  formed  from 
bealb,  whose  genit.  is  bejlb  and 
be;lbe. 

Óe;l-be<\Uaé,  the  meeting  of  two 
ways ;  Lat.  bivium. 

Óe;lbj>?  and  be;lbog,  a  little  image 
or  statue. 

Óejlceab,  ill,  bad,  sad. 

Óe;lceanrx\c,  having  two  heads, 
biceps. 

Oe;teabanac,  double-faced. 

Óe;le<xbo;/i,  a  turner. 

Oe;leala,  the  space  of  two  days. 

Oe;le<X2ig,  a  two  year  old  pig. 

óe;le<ty~,  grudging  through  cove- 
tousness. 

í)e;l-o;bce,  the  space  of  two  nights. 

ÓejletO/tc,  a  hog  of  two  years. 

Óe;ljr,  a  dolphin. 

Oe;lg;or)iiab,  waste  or  havoc. 

Óe;lg;onna;?r),  to  lay  waste. 

Óe;lgoe,  thorns,  prickles. 

Óe;lgne<xc,  thorny,  full  of  thorns. 

Óe;l;m,  to  turn  with  a  lathe. 

Óe;l;n,  the  dim.  of  be;l. 

Oe;ll;b;m  cx^i,  to  lean  upon;  also 
to  follow,  to  adhere,  to  stick  to. 

Oe;ll;b,  be;ll;b  f\jf,  they  part  or 
separate  from  him. 
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Óe;ll;ro,  to  part  or  separate  ;  hence 
be; It,  separation. 

óejtm,  a  sound,  a  noise,  or  trem- 
bling. 

óe;lm;m,  to  make  a  noise. 

Óe;lmuc,  a  pig  of  two  years  old. 

Óejlt,  a  separation,  or  setting  a 
part. 

Óé-;lt:/ie,  Druid  idols. 

Óe;m,  lack,  want ;  Lat.  demo. 

Óe;me<ty~,  a  pair  of  sheers ;  pro- 
nounced b;o^. 

Oe;me,  darkness;  be;me  na  nbúl, 
the  obscurity  of  the  firmament. 

Óe;me,  protection. 

Óe;m;n,  true,  certain,  sure;  go 
be;m;n,  surely ;  be;m;n-^géul,  a 
true  account. 

Óe;ii)ne,  the  assurance  or  certainty ; 
be;m/7e  bo  lao;,  Veritas  poema- 
tis. 

Óe;rón;g;m,  to  ascertain,  to  assure, 
to  affirm  ;  ne;te  be;m/i;  j;m, 
things  I  aflirm. 

Óé;n,  f  <x  be;n,  even  as. 

Óe;n,  clean,  neat. 

Óéjne,  ardour,  vehemence;  also 
the  comparat.  of  the  word  b;an, 
quod  vid. 

t>e;ne,  neatness,  cleanliness. 

Óé;r>eacb<xc,  rude,  vehement,  ear- 
nest, urgent. 

Óéjneúf,  violence,  fierceness. 

Óejne<Xf<xc}  fierce  or  cruel. 

Óe;ne<ty-ác,  quick,  nimble,  brisk. 

Óejneaf<xj  je,  lightning. 

Óe;nmea^,  vanity. 

Óe;r>me<xc,  void. 

óe;/)fT)eac,  vain  or  frivolous. 

Óe;/7iiieaca,  toys,  trifles. 

Óe;r)iT)e<xc6;/i,  a  pedlar  that  sells 
small  ware. 

Oe;r>ró;  j;m,  to  vanish. 

óe;r>m;n,  a  vain  fellow,  a  trifler. 

Óe;nrone,  swift,  quick,  active,  sup- 
ple. 

Óe;/i,  says ;  <xbe;/i  fé,  he  says ; 
vid.  be;/t;m. 

Óe;/i,  i.  e.  re;ne  f;a;b,  St.  An- 


ó  e 


ó  C 


fhonv's  (ire,  the  shingles. 
Óe^tb  and  bej/tbe,  gen.  of  be<\/ib, 

churn. 
Óe;/tb-el;amujn,  a  son-in-law. 
Óejfib-gnjoró,  an  axiom,  or  maxim. 
Óe;/tb-l;ág,  a  touchstone. 
Óe;/ie,  the  deep  or  abyss. 
Óéj/tc,  alms;  <xg  ja/i/tajb be;/ice, 

or  bea/ic<xb,  asking  alms  or  beg- 

.    ging- 

Oe;/ib;^,  they  used  to  say;  vid. 

be;n;m. 
Oej/ie,  the  end ;  pa.  be;/te,  at  last ; 

£0  bej/ie,  to  the  end;  <xn  benie, 

the  rere ;  ó  t>jej\eab,  out  of  the 

stern. 
Óe)/ie<xnbíxc,  late,   also   the  last, 

idem  quod,  béjgjonac. 
Óe;/ige,  a  red  colour ;  ex.  bej/tge 

<x  I;,  the  ruddiness  of  his  visage ; 

gné  be;nge5  a  red  appearance. 
Óej/igea/it",    a  lake   near   Lower 

Ormond  and  Killaloe,   formed 

by  the  river  Shannon. 
Óej/ige;r>e,  he  made. 
óe;/ig;nnle<xb,  i.  e.  ]rme<\{  be<\/ig, 

red  cattle,  red  cows. 
í)e;^jl;,  a  buying  or  purchasing. 
Óe^j-íjú;  j,  a  surgeon. 
Óej^jb,  a  secret,  or  mystery  ;  bej/t- 

fijh,  idem. 
Óe;/i;b,  the  last  or  hindmost. 
Óej/r/m,  to  speak,  to  say,  to  tell,  or 

relate. 
Óejrgm,  i.  e.  bjalgab,  to  dismiss. 
Óej/ijOr)r?úc,  the  last;    also  late, 

latter,  &c. 
Óe/j/il;,  a  present,  a  reward. 
Óe;/tm;be,  i.  e.  b;t;-Ojj-invjb;r>,  dis- 
honour. 
Óe;/i/rjb,  a  secret,  a  mystery. 
Óej/1/v/beac,  secret,  hid,  private. 
óéjf,  after ;  tiéjf  <\.  f<xoi:<X)]\,  after 

his  pains. 
Óe;^,  the  right  hand ;  vid.  bea^ ; 

be;^e  and  be;/~  are  its  genit. 
Óe^e,  more  handsome,  more  neat ; 

also    neatness,    elegance  ;    also 

dexterousness. 
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Oe)fce<\j\t,  the  southern  point,  the 
south  quarter  ;  be;^-ce<X/tt  nc 
bCjfijorw,  the  south  of  Ireland. 

óe;;rce<x/it-mb/te<xj<\,  a  territory 
of  Meath,  the  estate  of  the  Mac- 
Giolla-Seachlins. 

Oe;^cea/it:  L<xj  jean,  the  County 
of  Wexford. 

Óe-jfCjoboA,  a  disciple  or  scholar. 

Oe;^c/iéjbe,  discretion. 

Óe^c/iéjbeac,  discreet,  prudent, 
grave,  sober. 

Oej^-e,  a  suit  of  clothes ;  tug  Cj<xn 
w  <x;/tm  f<\  bej^e  b<xm^<x,  Cian 
gave  me  his  arms  and  clothes. 

Óe;/*e  and  bej^e<xct,  elegance, 
handsomeness,  beauty. 

Óe^eac,  or  go  be;f  e<xl,  towards 
the  right,  southward, 

Óe^edcb,  a  dress,  an  ornament ; 
vid.  be^e. 

Oejffi,  i.  e.  j:ea;i;i<xn<x;b,  lands; 
the  plur.  of  be^,  land. 

óejfjb,  he  sat,  or  rested ;  also  he 
stayed,  or  remained. 

Óejpbjm,  to  stay  or  remain ;  also 
to  mend. 

Óéjffi  Zuajfcjpt,  the  North  De- 
sies  in  the  County  of  Tipperary, 
the  estate  of  the  O'Felanes. 

Ó&jffi  Óej^cea/it,  the  South  De- 
cies  in  the  County7  of  Waterford, 
the  estate  of  the  O'Brics;  but 
when  the  O'Felans  were  routed 
by  the  Eugenians,  they  banished 
the  O'Brics,  and  maintained  the 
Óej;rjb  Óej^cea^t. 

Óe;^-;b0cc<x,  they  agreed  to,  it  was 
consented  to. 

Óejfleann,  a  beam  or  ray  of  light, 
proceeding  from  some  luminous 
bodv,  as  from  the  sun,  &c. ;  jró/t 
be^leann  g/iejne,  upon  a  sun- 
beam.—  Fid.  Brogcrn.  in  Vita 
S.  Brigid. 

Óe;pnj  g;m,  to  dress  or  adorn. 

Óe;^m;;tecxc,  curious  ;  bejpmjf, 
idem. 

Óen/-m;/tec\ct,  a  proof,  a  quotation. 


b  e 


b  e 


also  a  quibble,  also  a  cunning 
way  of  talking,  also  curiosity,  su- 
perstition. 

Óejftean,  disgust,  disrelish,  ab- 
horrence, disdain,  loathsomeness, 
nauseousness,  or  squeamishness. 

óety~t:ecum;m,  to  hate,  to  abhor,  or 
detest. 

Óejft)On,  a  numbness;  ex.  buta- 
ba/i  rxx  foajt/te  cúO/ia  ^ea/iba, 
^Zaf  ^o  cu;/ie<xb  'óejftjon  <v/ft 
j:f<\cl<\fi  n<\  clojnne,  the  fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the 
children's  teeth  were  numbed, 
et  denies  filiorum  obstupue- 
runt. 

óe;tfy/t,  legal. 

ÓejtQ/teajab,  haste,  a  making 
speed. 

Óe;tb/tjj;m,  to  hasten,  or  make 
speed. 

Óejtjbe,  separation. 

fc>e;t;be,  care,  diligence. 

Óe;tfle<xm<xji,  a  decade,  also  ten 
persons. 

Óe;tneo.f,  haste,  speed. 

Óejtne<Xfi\c:,  hasty,  making  haste 
or  speed. 

óenecx^a;  j;m,  to  make  haste. 

Óenn<xb,  variation. 

óéob/ionnta,  consecrated. 

Óeó,  50  beo,  for  ever,  always. 

Óeoc,  drink ;  tcJ5<\jj\  bam  beoc, 
give  me  a  drink;  b;je  in  the 
genit. ;  glojne  b;  je,  a  glass  of 
drink  ;  plur.  beocarxx  and  beo- 
c<\. 

Óeocúb  and  beoc<v/m,  to  embrace 
tenderly,  to  cherish. 

Óeoca;;i,  a  difference  or  distinc- 
tion. 

óeobam,  God  willing. 

ÓeobíXnb,  a  deodand,  or  atonement 
to  God  for  a  violent  death  given 
a  person,  by  disposing  of  the  in- 
strument of  the  person's  acci- 
dental death  to  charitable  uses. 

óéojbajfie,  i.  e.  g;olla-co/ir?,  a 
cup-bearer,  a  butler. 
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óeoj  j,  therefore. 

óeo;  j,  jrc*.  beó;  g,  at  length,  at  last, 
finally. 

&eo;g  and  be;  j,  for  the  sake  of, 
because. 

óecrjn,  bom  beojn,  of  my  own  ac- 
cord; bo  beo;r>  Óé,  God  will- 
ing. 

Óeo;^e<xc,  a  slave,  a  porter. 

óeÓ]fifeojf\,  idem. 

Óe5;/i^e5^ie<xct:,  going  ahout  from 
door  to  door. 

Óeól<vjb,  aid,  help,  succour ;  also 
a  portion  or  dowry. 

&eolc<x,  sotting,  drinking  copious- 

Oe6lc<x;/i,  a  present. 

óeorxxc,  or  beóna;jée<xc,  agree- 
able; mci  beorxxc  le<xtr,  if  you 
please  or  vouchsafe. 

Óeórxxcb,  pudendum. 

Óeon<xJj;m  and  beónú g<xb,  to  al- 
low or  grant,  to  approve,  to  like ; 
50  nbeonujb  Ó;t\,  God  grant ; 
beóna;b  b<xm  pi  molab  0  0;j 
fMaomta,  dignare  me  laudare 
te  Virgo  Sacrata  ;  beorxvjb  tjio- 
c<x;/ie  bo,  grant  him  mercy. 

Óeóntttc,  voluntary. 

Oeonta^-,  willingness;  becntacb, 

&eonr>;  jteac,  willing. 

ÓeÓ/1,  a  drop  or  tear. 

OeofKV/b,  strong,  stout,  able- 
bodied. 

Óe5/i<i;b,  a  surety  that  withdraws 
himself. 

Óeó"/i<x;b,  disobedience. 

Óe5;i<i;be,  a  stranger,  a  guest,  a 
banished  man ;  also  an  outlaw, 
a  vagabond ;  beo/tu  jbe  and  beó- 
puj  jeac,  idem. 

Óeój\<xjhe<xct,  banishment. 

Óéo/iajbjm,  to  banish  or  expel. 

Óe5/i<\/it;a,  strange ;  also  expelled, 
cashiered;  íxjpnéjf  beó)t<\flta, 
strayed  cattle. 

Óeóftujbe,  vid.  beó/iojbe. 

Óe/1/7,  a  buffet,  or  box. 
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Óéf,  land ;  pi.  béjffí. 

óéf,  a  spot  or  speckle. 

óe^e,  a  number  or  multitude,  a 
troop,  &c. 

Óet,  x:Oro<xlt<Xf,  no  b)<\i>,  victuals, 
food  ^  Angl.-Saxon,  diet. 

Óeuga;be,  50  beujajbe  Ój<x,  I 
wish,  I  would  to  God. 

Óéurxxm,  let  us  make. 

Óéay,  bé<ty-,  an  ear  of  corn ;  *>éu- 
f<\,  b;<ty*<x,  or  *>éaf<xc<\,  ears  of 
corn. 

Ó;,  in  the  beginning  of  a  com- 
pound is  a  negative. 

Ó;,  unto  her,  unto  it,  from  her,  i.  e. 
bo;. 

O;,  little ;  b;<\  am,  a  little  while  ; 
bjamboj  <\nn,  for  b;  <xm  hj  <xnn, 
was  a  little  while  there ;  b;<xm- 
hój  fé  <xrm  50  ecú<\l<x;b  <xo  gut, 
he  was  but  a  short  while  there 
when  he  heard  the  voice. 

0;<x,  written  also  Ó;e,  and  Óé  in 
the  genitive,  is  the  sacred  name 
of  God  in  the  Irish  language. 
It  has  a  plain  affinity  with  the 
Gr.  Beog,  which  makes  Sta  in 
the  accusative,  as  well  as  Oeov ; 
and  with  the  Latin  dens  or  dius, 
which  was  the  ancient  writing, 
the  6  in  the  Greek  being  natu- 
rally commutable  with  S,  makes 
no  difference  with  regard  to  the 
affinity,  no  more  than  the  termi- 
nations oc  and  us,  which  are 
merely  adventitious  to  the  radi- 
cals 6e  and  de,  the  same  as  the 
Irish  b;e  or  be,  Hispan.  dios, 
Ital.  dio,  Gall,  dieu,  Wei.  dyu, 
Arm.  due,  Corn.  deu.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  grammarians 
have  been  trifling  about  different 
derivations  of  Oeog  or  deus,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  fancies. 
Some  would  have  it  derived 
from  TiQtifii,  pono;  quia  Deus 
omnia  ponit  or  dine.  Others  from 
Otao/jiai,  video ;  quia  Deus  vi- 
det  omnia.  Some  again  from 
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Bsu),  curro,  or  from  ckoc,  timor, 
quia  primus  in  orbe  Deus  fecit 
timor  em;  or  lastly,  from  the  Heb. 
word  n,  sufficiens,  satis;  quasi 
qui  sufficiens  in  se,  vel  a  se  suffi- 
cientiam    et   abundantiam   om- 
nino  habet. — Vid.  Hen.    Opit. 
Lexic.    Heb.-Chald.-Biblic.    in 
voce  Dai.     But  might  not  ano- 
ther, with  less  grammatical  eru- 
dition, be  free  to  think  it  an  ab- 
surdity to  derive  the  word  which 
in  any  particular  language  is  the 
name  of  the  supreme  Being,  from 
any  word  of  the  same  language, 
or  even  of  any  other  different 
language,  of  which  it  has  been 
originally  independent  ?     In  the 
Adamic  language  it  is  natural  to 
think  that  no  word  was  earlier 
in  use  than  that  which  signified 
the  great  Creator  of  the   uni- 
verse,   which   consequently  was 
not  derived  from  any  other  word 
of  that  first   language.     When 
the  Adamic  tongue,  which  was 
preserved  by  Noah  and  his  chil- 
dren, happened  to  be  corrupted 
and  diversified  by  the  order  of 
God,  for  the  wise  ends  of  dis- 
persing the  tribes  and  peopling 
the  different  regions  of  the  ha- 
bitable world,  every  particular 
tribe  or  nation  had  its  peculiar 
dialect,  new-fashioned  as  it  was 
by   order   of  Providence,  with 
which   the  whole  body  of  the 
people   of  which  such  a  tribe 
consisted,  proceeded   on    their 
progress  towards  the  particular 
region    designed   them   by  the 
supreme  Master  of  the  universe. 
And  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  Deity  was  as  yet  generally 
preserved  among  the  people  of 
each  tribe,  at  least  until  their 
general  dispersion,  and  for  some 
time  after,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  one  of  the  principal  and 
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consequently  underived  words  in 
every  new  dialect  was  the  sacred 
name  of  God ;  it  being  both  na- 
tural and  necessary  that  every 
language  should  have  a  peculiar 
word  to  signify  every  particular 
object  that  is  generally  known 
among  the  people  that  speak  it. 
It  might,  indeed,  very  naturally 
have  happened  that  m  some  lan- 
guages the  name  of  the  supreme 
Being  may  bear  a  close  affinity, 
or  even  an  identity  as  to  radical 
structure,  with  the  name  of  one 
of  his  attributes ;  which,  though 
essential  to  him  alone,  may  be 
applicable  by  way  of  an  epithet 
to  a  created  being  in  a  limited 
sense.  Thus  in  the  old  Spanish 
or  Cantabrian  language  the  name 
of  God  is  Joincoa,  and  unqui  is 
the  word  which  in  the  same  dia- 
lect signifies  good,  Lat.  bonus, 
an  attribute  which  is  essential  to 
the  Deity,  but  applied  as  an 
epithet  to  any  created  being,  is 
a  derivative  of  a  very  limited 
sense,  and  consequently  a  very 
absurd  origin  to  derive  the  name 
of  God  from.  Thus  also  in  the 
language  I  am  writing  these  lines 
in,  the  word  God,  which  in  Eng- 
lish, as  in  most  of  the  German 
and  Scytho-German,  or  Scandi- 
navian dialects,  is  the  sacred 
name  of  the  Deity,  bears  a  plain 
affinity  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  good,  Lat.  bonus;  and  in 
the  Irish  language  we  have  in 
compounds  the  word  be<i  or  ba, 
and  be;,  frequently  written  bea  j, 
bag,  and  be;  j,  by  our  modern 
grammarians,  all  signifyrng  good, 
Lat.  bonus.  It  is  also  natural 
that  a  word  which  in  any  par- 
ticular language  signifies  a 
created  being  that  may  be  es- 
teemed a  just  emblem  of  the 
Creator,  should  carry  a  near 
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affinity,  if  not  an   identity  with 
that  which  is  used  as  the  name 
of  the  Creator  in  that  same  lan- 
guage.     Thus,    in    the    Latin 
tongue,  the  word  dies,  the  day, 
bears  so  plain  an  affinity  with 
the  word  deus,  that  Varro,  who 
by  ancient  writers   was    styled 
DoctissimusRomanorum,  doubt- 
less thought  himself  very  wise  in 
deriving  the  latter  from  the  for- 
mer;   thus   preposterously  bor- 
rowing the  name  of  the  prototype 
from  that  of  the  emblem,  which 
should  naturally  be  regarded  as 
the  derivative.     In  the  Irish  lan- 
guage there  appears  not  only  a 
strong  affinity,  but  even  a  radical 
identity  between  the  word  which 
makes  the  name  of  the  supreme 
Being  and  that  which  signifies 
day,    or  that  part  of  the  four 
and  twenty  hours  in  which  we 
enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  in 
the  following  words : 
Ó;á,  b;é,  and  bé,  all  written  indif- 
ferently to  signify  day,  Lat.  dies. 
It  seems  to    appear   from   this 
identity  between  the  sacred  name 
of  God  and  that  of  the  day,  in 
the   Iberno-Celtic   dialect,  that 
the  Celts,  of  whom  the  first  Cel- 
tic colony  that  went  to  Ireland 
were  a  detachment,  had  but  one 
and  the   same  word  to  signify 
both   God  and  the  day;  what, 
indeed,  may  carry  the  greater 
propriety,  as  the  day  is  the  most 
natural  emblem  of  God  that  falls 
within  the  sphere  of  the  senses. 
In  the  Irish  language  this  word 
b;á  or  be  is  prefixed  before  the 
proper  names  of  the  week-days, 
agreeably  to  the  manner  of  the 
Latins,  and  contrary  to  that  of 
the  French,  Germans,  and  Eng- 
lish, who  subjoin  their  common 
name  for  a  day  after  the  proper 
names  of  the  week-days.     Thus, 
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as  the  Latins  said  dies  solis, 
dies  lunce,  dies  martis,  &c,  so 
did  the  Irish  say  b;á  fa\,  b;a 
Ituxjn,  b;a  ma; /it,  &c.  Of  those 
proper  names  of  week-days  in 
the  Irish  language,  five  are  of 
the  Gaulish-Celtic,  (upon  which 
the  Latin  names  have  been  form- 
ed,) and  two  of  the  German. 
Ója-Súl  was  the  Irish  name  of 
Dies  Solis,  or  Sunday,  before  it 
was  changed  into  Ó;u-ÓúíT)na, 
according  to  the  Christian  style. 
Ój<x-Lúojn,  Lat.  Dies  Lunce,  is 
still  the  Irish  name  of  the  se- 
cond day  of  the  week.  Ója- 
fOa;/it  is  the  same  as  Dies  Mar- 
tis, by  the  An  ^lo- Saxons  called 
Theuts-day,  (Tuesday  in  mo- 
dern English,  from  Theut,  the 
German  name  of  Mars,  whence 
the  national  name  Theutones. 
ó;a-be;ne,  Friday,  pronounced 
Diaveine,  (vid.  ben  and  bejne 
supra,)  corrupted  first  into  M)ne 
and  after  into  <(ojne,  Lat.  Dies 
Veneris,  English  Friday,  from 
Friga,  the  German  name  of  Ve- 
nus; whence  frau,  the  Dutch 
common  name  for  woman  or 
lady,  as  be<xn  or  ben  is  in  the 
Irish  language,  and  in  the  Latin 
Venus,  (formed  upon  the  Celtic 
ben,)  signifying  woman  per  ex- 
cellentiam ;  and  the  last  of  the 
Irish  names  of  the  week-days  de- 
rived from  the  Gaulish  Celtic  is 
Oy\-§<Xc)\\x)n ,  Lat.  Dies  Saturn'), 
Eng.  Saturday;  but  the  Irish 
names  of  the  two  middle  days  of 
the  week,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, are  of  the  German  Celtic. 
Ó/a-JebenjOr  Ójú-Ceben,  (cor- 
rupted first  into  Ce<xbújr>,  and 
after  into  Ceab-ifojne,  English, 
Wednesday,  is  visibly  derived 
from  the  German  name  of  Mer- 
cury, which  is  Woden  or  Weden. 
The  Irish  bavins;  no  w  in  their 
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alphabet,  use  either  g  or  c  in- 
stead of  it,  as  the  French  do  ; 
and  even  some  of  the  German 
tribes  said  Goden  for   Woden, 
whence  God,  the  sacred  name  of 
the  Creator,   is   most  generally 
used,  with  little  variation  of  wri- 
tings, amongst  the  German  na- 
tions.     Lastly,   Ó;a-CbO/ib<x;/i, 
pronounced    Oj<x-0  ffoajn     and 
Ó;ci-ií/ib<x;rj,     (corrupted    into 
ó;a/ibao;n   and  Óa,ubao;n,)    is 
the  Irish  name  of  Thursday,  lit- 
ter ally  derived  from    T/ior    or 
Tor,  the  German  name  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  which  in  some  German 
dialects    is     written     Thordan, 
Thoran,  and   Tonar,  (vid.  Clu- 
ver.    German.  Antiq.    p.    196.) 
From  this  German  name  of  Ju- 
piter, the  Irish  words  topan,  a 
great  noise,  and  tojp.ne<\c,  thun- 
der,   are    visibly   derived.     All 
nations  attributed  the  thunder  to 
the  supreme  power,  whence  the 
epithet  Tonans  is  applied  to  Ju- 
piter by  the  Latins,   who  very 
probably  derived  their   Tcnitru 
and  Tonare  from  either  the  To- 
nar  of  the  Germans   or  Thra- 
cians,  or  the  Tar  an  or  Tar  an  is 
of  the  Gauls,  (vid.  Lucan.  lib.  1.) 
The  Welsh  and  Cornish  word 
taran,  thunder,  is  visibly  derived 
from    Taran   or    Tar  an  is,    the 
Gaulish  name  of  Jupiter;  and 
so  may  Ó;a-Ub<x/ibct;r>,  the  Irish 
name  of  Thursday,  be  derived 
from  the  same  Gallic  name  of 
that  false  God;  in  which  case 
our  Ó;a-Cebe/i,  i.  e.  Wednesday, 
would   be   the  only   week-day- 
name  the  Irish  had  derived  from 
the  German  Celts,  from  whom 
we  see  the  Latins  must  have  de- 
rived, in  all  likelihood,  their  to- 
nitru,  and  tono,  tanare. 
Ó)<ú<xjl,  i.  e.   b;  <\0;b;t,  without 
fire. 
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£>;<xbal,  the  devil ;  Gr.  SiafioXog, 
and  Lat.  diabolus,  Wei.  diavol, 
It.  diavolo,  Ilisp.  diavlo,  Gal. 
diable  ;  vid.  <x;be;l. 

ÓJablaJbe  or  b;<xblu;be,  diabolical, 
devilish,  wicked. 

ó;íxblúb,  double,  or  twice  as  much. 

Ó)<\c<\jji,  sorrow,  grief,  weeping ; 
Gr.  Satcpvu),  fieo. 

ó;ac<x/td.c,  sorrowful. 

ÓJaba  and  b;<xbam<x;l,  godly. 

C*]<\.i<\ct>,  Godhead,  also  divinity. 

Ójapia  jma,  the  midriff;  Lat.  dia- 
fragma. 

jntyaj-g  jrjn,  afterwards ;  <xnb;oi;  j 
dú  ne;t:ear?n  fO,  after  these 
things. 

ó;a;l,  a  dial. 

Ó;a;l,  quick,  soon,  immediately. 

£>;-&; /iróe,  innumerable,  infinite, 
that  cannot  be  numbered. 

0)<jX19  submission. 

Ó;cvll,  a  knapsack. 

0)<xll,  the  arse  or  breech ;  hence 
b;ull  and  b;alla;b,  a  saddle; 
Wei.  dilhad,  apparel. 

0)<\ll<\)t,  quasi  b;úll-a;t,  a  sad- 
dle. 

O)<xion,  a  diary,  or  day-book. 

0]<XTi)<xnn,  food,  sustenance. 

£>;am<v/r>,  unspotted,  untainted. 

Ó;arrxx;r),  gzíasz  m<XQ;r)-b;ába,  the 
substance  of  a  church. 

0;<xma;/7,  vain,  trifling ;  idem  qd. 
b;m<xo;r>,  lazy. 

0;<xma/i,  i.  e.  b;-m5/i,  huge,  enor- 
mous. 

&;<xma/i,  dark,  occult,  hid,  secret ; 
30  b;<xm<vj/i,  secretly;  b;am<x/i 
77a  co; lie,  the  thickets  of  the 
wood. 

0;<x-m<irl<xb,  or  b;a-ró<x^lúg<xb, 
blasphemy,  the  reproaching  or 
dishonour  ins;  God,  the  ridiculing 
01  religion,  or  speaking  evil  of 
holy  things. 

ÓJú-ma^l<Xjgée6;('i,  a  blasphemer. 

0;a;mlab,  a  place  of  refuge. 
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ÓjamlÚTab,  to  make  dark,  or  co- 
loured. 

Ó;ar>,  vehement,  violent;  also  nim- 
ble, brisk ;  comparat.  bépe. 

Ójar?a;/ufl,  a  place  of  refuge  or 
safety. 

ójan-comla,  an  aidecamp,  also  an 
officer  of  the  life-guard. 

OjtxjxiXt,  daily. 

Ó;a/iba;r>,  anger,  also  churlishness. 

ó;á/ib(Vjn,  Thursday ;  vid.  Ó;a. 

ó;a/imu;b,  the  proper  name  of 
several  great  princes  of  the  old 
Irish.  This  name  is  a  compound 
of  Ój<\,  God,  and  <\/inri<v/b,  the 
genit.  plur.  of  the  Irish  word 
oi/i  m,  Lat.  arma,  armor um;  so 
that  ó)<\-<Xf\m<\-)t>  literally  signi- 
fies the  same  as  Deus  Armorum, 
the  God  of  Arms.  Such  is  the 
exalted  origin  of  this  Irish  name, 
which  does  not  screen  it  from 
being  at  times  a  subject  of  ridi- 
cule to  some  of  our  pretty  gen- 
tlemen of  the  modern  English 
taste. 

Ó;a/tmu;b,  (GQúc  Ója/imu;b,)  a  fa- 
mily name  in  Connaught,  of  the 
same  stock  with  the  great  O'Con- 
nors, kings  of  that  province,  be- 
ing descended  from  C<vjbg  <\n 
C;c^)l,  i.  e.  Teige  of  the  White 
Steed,  of  whom  Roderic  O'Con- 
nor, who  was  styled  king  of  Ire- 
land at  the  arrival  of  the  English 
auxiliaries  of  the  king  of  Leins- 
ter,  was  the  sixth  descendant. 
From  the  first  and  principal 
CQ<\c  Ó;a/imu;b,  English,  Mac 
Dermod,  descended  another  chief 
of  the  same  name,  called  CDac 
Ója/imujb  ??uab,  or  Mac  Der- 
mot  Roe ;  as  also  the  O'Crowlys 
of  Munster.  The  estate  of  the 
principal  Mac  Diarmod  in  late 
ages  was  the  country  of  Moy- 
luirg,  now  the  Barony  of  Boyle, 
in  the  County  of  Roscommon; 
but  more  anciently  the  chief  of 
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the  Mac  Dermods  was  supreme 
lord  or  prince  of  the  following 
districts  and  tribes;  viz.  U;/t- 
ojlljolla,  CJ/t-tuaéajb,  Co/ica- 
p))\tfi),  Clú<*;r>e,  Uj/i-neact;<xjr>, 
and  Újj\-né<xnb<x.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  O'Connors  and 
the  Mac  Dermots,  as  also  the 
O'Rorks,  the  O'Reilys,  and 
others,  are  descended  from  Brian 
or  rather  Briun,  eldest  son  of 
eoca-GQujj-GQeabgojn,  king  of 
Meath,  and  supreme  king  of 
Connaught  and  Ulster  in  the 
fourth  century.  From  the  above 
Brian,  or  Briun,  the  territories 
of  Hy-briuin,  in  Connaught,  are 
so  called,  as  being  possessed  by 
his  posterity. 

bj<\f,  for  b)f,  two  persons ;  b)<Xf 
mac,  two  sons;  bj<Xf  b<xn,  two 
wives. 

bjiXf,  for  béuf,  an  ear  of  corn ;  pi. 

hj<Xf<XC<X. 

Ojaf,  or  be<fy~,  the  south ;  Ój<\f- 
CDúman,  South-Munster,  or  Des- 
mond ;  corruptly  for  b&<\f. 

Ó)<xt]i<xjrf),  desart,  desolate. 

Ó;beab<xc,  negative. 

Ójbealt,  old,  ancient. 

Ójbé0]l,  dumb,  mute,  tongue-tied, 
quasi  <x/t  b;t  béojl  cum  laI3<\.;/tt:. 

Cjbeafttú,  banished. 

ÓJbea/itac,  a  fugitive  ;  also  an 
exile  or  banished  man. 

bjbjp.jm,  to  rout,  to  banish,  or  send 
in  exile. 

ÓJbj/it,  a  banishing,  exile,  or  ba- 
nishment. 

Ójb,  from  you,  or  of  you,  i.  e.  bo 
ib,  orpb.  m 

Ojbe,  thirst,  i.  e.  b;t:-;be,  want  of 
drink. 

Ójbe,  refusing,  separating. 

Ó;-beal<xj  j,  without  way  or  pas- 
sage. 

Ó;bea/ig<xc,  a  robber;  n<xonb<X]\- 
bjbean^dé,  novem  latrones  ;  also 
vindictive. 
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Ójbea/i/i<x;m,  to  comfort  or  con- 
sole. 

Ó;be;|it,  vid.  bjbj/tt:. 

Ojbjrejfige,  wrath,  indignation,  also 
vengeance;  as  b;Bj:e;ftge  Óé, 
God's  vengeance. 

Ó;b;;ice,  an  endeavour. 

bjbjjtceac,  diligent ;  also  fierce, 
violent,  unruly. 

Ó;blear>,  a  part  or  division ;  b;b- 
lean  bo  g<xc  fpfté,  a  division  or 
part  of  every  kind  of  cattle,  also 
a  couple,  two;  p5/i  <i  jroe^am 
ban  b;btjnjb,  amborum  patro- 
cinio  innitimur. 

&jbjne  and  b;b;ne<xcb,  extremity. 

Ó;bl;  j,  vile,  vulgar,  of  little  worth. 

Ó;bl;j;m,  to  become  vile  or  cheap. 

bjb;i;m,  to  banish,  to  exile,  to 
rout,  to  expel,  or  drive  away. 

Ojceúl,  forgetfulness. 

ÓJceal,  or  bjtrceal,  more  com- 
monly bjtcjol,  attempts,  endea- 
deavours;  béjn  bo  b;tce<il,  do 
your  best,  do  your  endeavour,  a 
term  of  defiance. 

ÓJcealta;^,  the  shaft  of  a  spear. 

Ójcealtrajfi,  a  deer-park ;  an  en- 
closed spacious  field. 

Ó;cear>,  a  man  beheaded. 

Ó)ce<\nn<\i>  and  b;ce<xr>n<vjm,  to 
behead ;  noc  bo  bjceannab,  that 
were  beheaded. 

Ójce<\nn<\b  and  b;cr>e<ib,  decapi- 
tation. 

ÓJceúrintcx,  beheaded,  executed; 
f))\  b]ce<xnnt<x,  executioners. 

0;ce;ljm,  to  forget. 

Ó;-cjiejbe<xmj  want  of  faith,  dis- 
belief, incredulity. 

Ó;-c/ie;bmeac,  an  unbeliever,  an 
incredulous  person,  an  infidel. 

Ó;-c/te;bt:e,  incredible,  hard  to  be 
believed. 

Ó;b,  a  woman's  pap,  a  diddy. 

ÓJbean,  and  bjbjn,  or  bjon,  a  fort, 
a  sanctuary,  protection,  refuge ; 
also  a  defence  or  preservation  ; 
bjbean  a/t  c/iob  g<\n  jral  ^<xn 


O  J 


b  j 


aoba;/ie,  a  protection  to  un- 
defended cattle ;  mo  cúlb;b;n, 
my  protector. 

Ó;bear>n<x; jjm,  to  save  or  protect ; 
ho  bjbjn  fé  é  féjn,  he  saved 
himself. 

Ó;bl;ocbab,  delight. 

£>jb;l,  great  love  or  kindness. 

ó;b;ono;/i,  a  protector  or  guar- 
dian. 

Ó;j:eabaca,  froward. 

&)£)}!,  difference. 

Ó;ie,  the  genit.  of  beoc,  i.  e.  of 
drink. 

Ojgbe,  a  commendation,  a  bless- 
ing. 

ÓJjbe,  gratitude ;  eab-b;  jbe,  in- 
gratitude; z;«/.  c<xor?-ba;be,  gra- 
titude; so  eab-bú;be  should  be 
ingratitude,  and  eabbtrjbeac  un- 
grateful. 

O;  je,  succour,  also  satisfaction. 

Oj  je,  condign  or  adequate. 

&W m;  to  come  to,  or  arrive  at  a 
place,  time,  or  thing ;  50  b)  jjb 
cam  ma;t:)0^a,  may  they  come 
to  good;  £0  b;gjom  cum  bajle, 
till  we  arrive  home,  &c. ;  idem 
quod  t]  jjm. 

Ó)  j;n,  or  bjn,  to  suck ;  bo  i>] %)n 
<xn  tuan,  the  lamb  sucked  its 
dam ;  c;óc  na  fCjrjne  W&]PZ 
pOf  b;r»,  woe  be  to  him  that 
sucked  the  breast  of  the  shrine. 

Ój;gOna,  morose. 

Ó;  j/teana,  bald. 

Ó;g;m,  or  b;úgam,  to  cluck  as  a 
hen. 

Ó;;c,  sorrow,  pain ;  Gr.  &k»í,  jus, 
pcena. 

Ó;le  and  bjljon,  a  deluge  or  inun- 
dation; u;^e  n<x  bjlpnna,  the 
waters  of  the  flood. 

Ó;le,  love,  friendship,  affection. 

Ójlea  jab,  digestion  ;  and  bjlea- 
jajm,  to  digest  food  ;  bjlea  jta, 
digested. 

Ójleaglajm;  to  reverence  or  re- 
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Ó;leama;n,  love,  kindness,  affec- 
tion. 

Ó; tea^,  or  b;l;o^,  dear,  beloved, 
faithful ;  a;nm  bjlea^,  b;ll/-e 
and  bjll^eact,  sincerity,  fidelity, 
the  proper  name  Gr.  SrjAoc, 
certain;  Wei.  dilys. 

ÓJlgjonn,  destruction,  plundering, 
pillaging;  50  nbea^najb  Ó;a 
bo.  la  bon  aon  la  go  tta;n;g 
bjlgean  clajnne  Canaan. — 
Lc aba/i  b/ieac ;  God  made  two 
days  of  one  day  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Canaanites. 

Ójlgjon  and  bjlgjonab,  emptying. 

Ójljabab,  boiling,  concoction. 

Ójlmajn,  meet,  proper,  fit,  be- 
coming ;  n;  bjlma;n  bom  bol  <xn 
C;g;pt,  bo  /tab  GOao;^e,  &c,  a 
jrea/ita  <x%af  a  ;mteacta  <Xft 
jreab  tjrjocab  bljajan  f)n  n; 
b;lmajn  <x  cu/i  po  lamajb  an 
bao^ga/i  /~luaj  a/t  <x  naomtact: 
it  doth  not  become  me  to  go 
into  Egypt,  says  Moses,  &c,  his 
miracles  and  the  course  of  his 
actions  for  thirty  years  were  not 
proper  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  by  reason  of  their 
sanctity.— -  Vid.  Leaba/i  b/ieac 
me;c  tiobgajn. 

&;mc;pn,  to  see,  to  behold. 

Ojmea^,  a  bad  name  or  reputa- 
tion. 

ÓJmea^ajm,  to  undervalue  or  de- 
spise. 

Ójmea^ta,  of  bad  repute,  vile. 

ÓJmea^tacb,  disrespect. 

ÓJme,  protection. 

fc>jm;cc;n,  contempt,  reproach. 

Ójmjn, certain,  sure,  without  doubt. 

Ójmjn  and  bjmneacb,  provision, 
caution,  heed. 

Ójmneacb,  confidence. 

Ójmnjjjm,  to  affirm,  to  avouch,  to 
assert. 

Ójmnjbeac,  sad  or  melancholy. 

Ójn,  pleasant,  delightful,    agree- 


ó  ) 


Ó  ) 


able. 

Ójpe,  like  cjne,  a  generation ;  6 
bjne  go  bjne,  from  generation 
to  generation  ;  also  an  age. 

ó;ne,  a  beginning,  also  the  first. 

ójne<xj\t,  or  bened/it,  the  power 
of  God. 

ÓJnecL/tc,  imbecility,  weakness. 

Ó;nea/ita;;nm,  to  weaken. 

Ójng,  a  wedge. 

Ójngjm,  to  urge,  also  to  thrust. 

bpZJfi,  custody. 

0;r?  jte,  wedged  in. 

Ójn;<xtr,  a  helmet. 

Ó;n;m,  to  drink,  to  imbibe,  to 
suck ;  vid.  b;  g;n. 

Ó;r>rójcxc,  idle. 

ÓJ/7/7,  from,  off  us,  i.  e.  bo  ;no,  or 
y*;^"  J  tejgpw  bjnn,  let  us  leave 
off. 

bjrm,  a  hill,  a  fortified  hill  or 
mount ;  in  the  Welsh  it  is  din 
and  tin,  and  has  the  same  signi- 
fication with  the  word  x>an ;  and 
hence  the  Roman  dinum,  di- 
nium,  and  dunum,  frequent  ter- 
minations of  the  names  of  cities 
in  Gaul  and  Britain,  as  Londi- 
num,  Uxellodunum,  Augusto- 
dunum,  &c,  and  the  old  English 
tune,  now  changed  into  don,  ton, 
town  ;  p;i;cc<x;y*  p/*i  bé  ;n  b;n- 
nfi,  prcBdicabat  de  die  in  colli- 
bus.— Vit  S.  Patric. 

Ójnné/i,  a  dinner. 

Ó)rmjf,  contempt. 

Ójrmjf,  an  oath. 

ÓJoúcb,  divinity. 

Ójob<xb,  to  die  without  issue ;  b;o- 
b<xb  Cogdfl,  Owen  died  without 
issue. 

Ójóbab,  an  edge  or  point,  a  prick 
or  sting. 

ó)Ob<xn<xc}  lawless. 

ójóbb&p,  disrespect,  contempt. 

Ójób,  of  them. 
Ó;ob<xí>,  death. 

Ó;ob<xb,  a  portion  or  dowry ;  also 
any  transitory  or  worldly  inheri- 
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tance;  y-eac  n)  cjuj^  n;  boj 
y-euna  jnb  noeb  b;ob<xb  be<\i<\ 
cé,  the  saint  did  not  affect  or 
regard  the  inheritance  of  the 
world,  or  things  transitory;  n; 
j\)p.  mac  Óé  <\ji  bjob&b,  non 
vendidit  filium  Dei  pro  transi- 
toriis. — Brogan.  in  Vit.  S.  Bri- 

^  gid* 

O;ob<v/b,  wicked,  impious. 

Ójobajbjro,  to  consume  or  destroy, 
b;ob<x; zfjie&ji  ;áb,  they  will  be 
consumed. 

Ó;ob<vjl,  damage,  loss,  defect. 

O;oball,  old,  ancient. 

ÓjoH<\pt<\,  banished,  exiled. 

Ó;ob/i<xt:<x,  discovered. 

Ójobujbe  and  bjo-bu;be<xc,  un- 
grateful, unthankful. 

ÓJobuJbe  and  b;obujbe<xct,  ingra- 
titude. 

Ójo-c<xj/it;;m,  to  peel  off  bark,  to 
decorticate. 

Ó;jocm<vjfic,  theft. 

Ójocólrxx,  without  body. 

ójO-cojmne,  forgetfulness. 

Ó;o-corxx;^e,  without  any  way  or 
passage. 

C;oc;iol  and  b;ocit/i,  diligence. 

ÓpcjxOn,  immediately,  without 
time. 

Ó;ocujb,  little,  small. 

Ó;ocy-<x,  high,  mighty,  lofty,  state- 
ly 5  Z^n  pbftfi  <Xf  b;ocpx,  the 
descendant  of  Philip  is  most 
noble. 

Ó;ob<v;t;n,  an  atom,  a  mite. 

Ó;o-baojnecLb,  a  depopulation. 

Ó;o-bat<v/ro,  to  discolour,  tarnish, 
or  change  the  colour. 

O;obm<x,a  fort,  a  fortification. 

Ó;ó-bn<xb,  to  satisfy. 

Ó;o-bu;Ue,  without  leaves. 

Ó]ó-j:ul<\irg,  intolerable. 

ÓJo-jplajmi,  exanguious,  pale. 

Ó;o-p5y*c<iin,  a  mulct  paid  for  not 
marrying;  potius  b;o-p6y*ca;n. 

Ó;6g,  a  dike  or  pit;  b;g,  idem. 
and  gen  it.  b;£. 


Ó  ) 


O  ) 


Ójógaroj  to  enclose  or  entrench. 
O}o^<xn,  spiteful,  revengeful ;  be) lb 


b;ogan,  having  revenge  in 


ins 


looks. 

ÓjÓT<\nt<\,  fierce  or  cruel,  revenge- 
ful. 

ójójantact,  revenge ;  also  cruel- 
ty, barbarous  or  savage  fierce- 
ness. 

Ó;ojab<vjm,  to  lessen  or  diminish, 
to  lavish  or  squander ;  b;0  j<x;b 
<x  le&rxxmujn,  nee  diminuit  ejus 
substantiam,  Brogan. ;  from  b;tr, 
want,  and  g<xb<v/m,  vid. 

O)0j<xb,  mischief. 

Ó;6janr>,  plentiful  ;  quasi  b;t- 
g<X)nne  or  j<xnr?<xcú^e,  not  scant. 

Ójo ^<X]f,  high,  tall,  stately. 

Ó;ogal<v/ro,  to  revenge;  bo  b;o- 
gajl  ba/~  <x  ata/i  jro/i/it<x  f<xn, 
he  revenged  upon  them  the 
death  of  his  father. 

Ó;5g<xltr,  revenge,  vengeance ;  bjó- 
^<xlt:<Xf,  idem. 

Ójógalta,  revenged. 

Ó;5g<tft;ac,  revengeful,  vindictive. 

ó;óg<xttój/i,  an  avenger. 

Ó]ó^<xltuf,  revenge,  vengeance. 

ó;6 ^<xVcufiXc,  revengeful. 

0)5  j<Xfit<vjro,  to  behead. 

Ó;5  jbail,  damage,  destruction. 

Ó;ó  jbúl&c,  hurtful,  noxious,  pre- 
judicial. 

Ójogjona,  morose. 

Ó;6jla,  revenge,  also  injustice ; 
destruction ;  ex.  5  fib  <y^af  to^ac 
n<x  b;6 jla,  oiitxxjI  jnnjfjf  Jofe- 
■paf  n<\  ftajp.  leaba;/i,  i.  e.  g<\c 
u;íe  éjzjon  <\%af  ecngcorólaj? 
agu^  b;  jla  <xn  pobirjl  )?6mana;g 
<X/i  <X2i  bpop<iU  )ubá;  jeoic,  the 
order  and  beginning  of  the  (di- 
vine) vengeance  according  as  it 
is  recorded  by  Josephus  in  his 
history,  to  wit,  every  rapine,  op- 
pression, and  destruction  of  the 
Jews  by  the  Romans.  —  Fid. 
Leabajt  b/ieac. 

Ó;ó  jlu;m,  gleaning,  as  <vt  bioxluim 
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<xn  <\/iba;/t,  gleaning  the  corn. 

Ójó^rxx,  contempt ;  also  contempt 
tuous. 

Ó;ó %r)<Xf,  rare ;  bjogofy-  clot,  rara 
virtus. — Brogan. 

Ójb gfuxba,  morose,  rude. 

ó]ó-£ji<xjf,  constantly,  frequently. 

Ójógfiogdim,  to  belch. 

Ójcrgjuif,  uprightness  ;  b;6j^a^ 
cjiOjbe,  uprightness  of  heart  ; 
also  zeal,  or  ardent  desire. 

ó;6 gLTjn,  forcing,  compelling. 

Ójó^/ioi^,  diligence ;  also  a  secret. 

Ójójfjf,  a  diocese. 

0)61,  worthy. 

Ójol  and  b;ól<x^acb,  sufficiency, 
satisfaction. 

Ó;ól,  an  end. 

Ó;6l,  use. 

&;5l,  a  selling;  #?^.  b;olam. 

Ójólact,  blameless. 

Ó;olact,  or  bjlleoictcx,  an  orphan, 
i.  e.  rxxójiearxxn  <\  t  a  <x/i  b;t 
lacta. 

Ó;5lact:com,  protection. 

Ó;ola;be<xct,  payment. 

Ójólújm,  gleaning,  leasing ;  also  to 
write. 

bjólajwnj  jteoj/i,  a  weeder. 

Ó;61aro,  to  pay ;  c<xjn  bo  b;ol,  to 
pay  tribute  ;  bjolpx  fe  <x  róó;be, 
he  will  pay  his  vows;  also  to 
sell ;  as,  r>0c  bo  b;5l<xb  moi/t 
T^e^b^eac,  Wo  was  sold  as  a 
servant. 

Ójólam,  to  renew  or  change. 

Ó;óloimrKXc,  written  by  the  transla- 
tor of  the  Bible  bjÓlrótJWúc,  and 
vulgarly  pronounced  b;olúr?<xc, 
i.  e.  any  hireling :  it  is  particu- 
larly used  to  imply  a  soldier, 
which  is  properly  a  hireling  ; 
Lat.  soldurii,  qui  salario  con- 
ducuntur;  vid.  Li ttlet.  Diction. ; 
hence  it  signifies  any  brave, 
lusty,  stout  man ;  also  a  generous 
man,  one  different  from  the  ple- 
beian or  low  class  of  men. 
The  French  call  a  soldier  soldat, 


b  ) 


b  ) 


from  solde,  hire,  payment. 

Ó;ólanlap  fornication. 

Ójóla/~cojmeab,  patronage,  pro- 
tection. 

Ó;5l<n^cóm<3.;be,  a  guardian. 

Ó;5lg<xb,  forgiveness. 

Ó;clgú;m,  to  dismiss. 

Ó;olla;t,  apparel,  raiment;  Wei. 
dillat. 

ÓjoUtrxvjr),  faithful,  true,  sincere. 

ójot-róanac,  a  hired  soldier;  from 
b;ól,  pay ;  and  manach,  man,  in 
the  German  Celtic. 

Ójólúnt<\,  valiant,  stout,  brave, 
lusty;  also  generous, hospitable; 
vid.  b;ol  <\rrm<\c. 

Ó)ólúnt<Xf  and  b;6lúnt:<xcb,  hospi- 
tality. 

ÓJom,  from  me,  of  me;  bo  b<x;n 
bjono  <xr?  tú<ill<xc,  he  took  from 
or  offme  the  load,  i.  e.  'qo  mé. 

Ó;om<xb  and  bpmbuújb,  anger,  in- 
dignation, displeasure ;  b;omb<i, 
is  the  same;  bo  /~£<X/t  p-)ú  y& 
b;omb<x  roóf\,  he  parted  them  in 
great  displeasure. 

Ó;ombú j,  grief,  sorrow. 

Ó;omba  j<xc,  sorrowful,  mournful. 

ÓjomMjl,  waste. — Luke,  15.  13. 

Ójo-mbuan,  unlasting,  transitory, 
fading ;  beata  bjombuan,  transi- 
tory life  ;  éúbac  bp  no  buúr>,  fad- 
ing or  unlasting  clothes,  frail, 
perishable. 

ó;omb<x,  vid.  bjomab,  anger,  dis- 
pleasure, &c. 

Ó;omb<xc,  displeased. 

Ó;omal<xc,  profuse,  hurtful;  vid. 
bjojbalac. 

Ójorrwltú^,  caution,  notice. 

ÓJomaójn  and  bjoró<x6;r>eac,  idle, 
lazy,  vain,  trifling,  frivolous. 

ó;oirKx5;ne<x^,  vanity,  idleness ; 
but  more  commonly  pronounced 
bj5m<x6;nt:e<xy-;  bjoirmojnecy  <x 
tfWgcll,  the  vanity  of  the 
Avorld. 

ó)Om<Xj\}\,  secret,  private,  dark, 
mystical. 
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Ójó-mogdb,  enfranchisement,  free- 
dom, liberty. 

Ó;5-moj<xb  and  b;6moj<xjm,  to 
make  free,  to  set  a  slave  at  li- 
berty. 

O;omo;le<ib,  a  demolishing. 

Ójom/iacb,  obscurity,  darkness. 

Ó)off)f\<\n,  a  mystery. 

Ó;om/ian,  a  hermit's  cell. 

Ópm<xVcó)]i.}  a  glutton ;  potius  tr/o- 
nxxltojji. 

Óio-motab,  dispraise. 

Ó;onool<xb  and  bjo-molajm,  to  dis- 
praise or  find  fault  with. 

Ó;onootta,  blamed,  censured,  dis- 
praised. 

ÓjOtnottój/i,  a  slanderer. 

ÓprofMXC,  a  temple. 

Ójorofúc,  for  bjonocx^ixc,  proud, 
haughty,  arrogant. 

Ójomuf,  pride,  arrogance. 

Ojon,  a  shelter  or  protection,  a 
covert  or  fence  from  the  weather ; 
bo  t/ié;g  fe  a.  bjon,  he  forsook 
his  covert;  px  ijCrn,  under  pro- 
tection; bo  cajj\  bjon  <x;/t,  he 
covered  it. 

Ójcrn,  the  second  semimetre  or 
leat/KXnn  of  a  verse  consisting  of 
two  quartans:  it  is  more  com- 
monly called  c6m<xb. 

Ó;óna^<xb,  a  disjoining. 

ÓjóniXfgajm,  to  ungird,  to  undo. 

Ójcm<\fgi:<\,  dissolute. 

Ó;or>g<xba;l  and  bjOflgbala,  and 
commonly  written  b;or>gmal<x, 
worthy,  meet,  proper,  suitable, 
fit  to  bear  ;  ex.  <x  Cb;<X/m<x  béjn 
<\]\<Xf^  bujt  fejn  b;ono#b;or>gbalc\ 
bob  cómmó/i  b<xo;be<\b,  O  Lord, 
make  me  a  habitation  for  thyself, 
worthy  so  great  a  guest ;  ba 
Bjra; je<xb  jrea/i  <x  b;ongabajl,  if 
she  got  a  suitable  husband ;  also 
fixed,  firm;  bótc<ty*  bjongbala, 
firm  hopes. 

Ójonjbalú/t,  worthy. 

Ó)ún-gbúlt<\  or  bjOflgmalta,  firm, 
fast,  fixed. 


ó  ; 


ó  j 


ójónn,   a   hill    or    hillock ;    vid. 

Ójorwan,  a  little  hill. 

Ó)QiwfO'j-£ib,  even  to. 

ÓjOnnfaj^e,  unto,  i.  e.  bo  pnn- 
fajje ;  p<xcuf  tú  b;or>r>;oí;ge 
<xn  12;  j,  thou  shalt  go  to  Caesar ; 
b;onr?^a;je  no.  Uearófuxc,  to- 
wards Tara. 

ó;Or)r)t<x,  turning  about. 

Ó;Oft,  meet,  proper,  decent. 

O;0;i,  a  law. 

£>;óji<ic,  or  b;/teac,  just,  right, 
equitable. 

OjO/kxc/ioic,  lawless. 

Ó;o/ta;r),  a  dropping. 

O;0/"«\ngaiin,  to  belch. 

O;o->i<xba;m,  to  annihilate. 

ÓjOfi£<\i,     direction  ;     bj/i;ú j<ib, 

O^ga/",  uprightness. 

O;o/inr)a,  a  troop,  company,  crowd, 

or  multitude;  Wei.  ty-rva,  Lat. 

turba. 
0;5/ino<xc,  ^wasi  b;-oi;/UT)e<xc,  nu- 
merous, infinite. 
Ó;0/inú,  quantity. 
O;0/i^ar>,  bad  news ;  its  correlative 

word  is  fjOjifan,  good  news. 
Ó;5;tua;medc,  an  atom,  a  mite. 
ó;o^c  or  bjfc,  barren;  bó  b;6^c, 

a  cow  that  hath  no  milk. 
ÓjofCún  and  •gjofcan,  a  grinding 

or  gnashing  of  the  teeth ;  also  a 

chewing  of  the  cud. 
OjOfgab  and  b;o^g<i/i,  a  noise  or 

sound. 
Ó;o^g<xb  and  b;o^ga;m,  to  gnash 

the    teeth  ;    also    b;o^g<xn<x;m, 

idem. 
ÓJo^g^/t    and    bjofgajwixc,    the 

vulgar,  the  mob  or  rabble  rout. 
Ó;opY)U5<x;m3  to  snuff  a  candle, 
bjopiabm,  smooth,  without  knots, 

even. 
b;0jrp5;/ieoicb,  or  b;o^b5jt<xcb,  an 

argumentation,  pleading,  &c. 
<D;ot,  of  thee,  or  from  thee,  i.  e. 

bo  tú. 
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Ó;ót-cu;/i;m,  to  force  away,  to 
drive  off^  to  expel ;  bo  hpicu)fi 
<Xf  an  ttjp  é,  he  banished  him 
the  country. 

Ó)ót-l<xjtj\jú  joib,  consumption,  de- 
struction. 

Ó;ot;ie<xm,  a  wilderness,  a  desart ; 
from  bjót  and  c^e;b,  a  tribe. 

Ó;ot;iúa;ll;m,  to  unsheath. 

0;^ie,  a  tribute. 

0;;ie<xc,  straight,  right ;  b;;ieac 
fá<Xf,  straight,  upright ;  "tííxn  b;- 
/te<xc,  a  verse  or  metre ;  also  ge- 
nuine; Lat.  directus. 

Ó;/te<xc,  frugal. 

Ó;/ie<xcb<ty~,  uprightness. 

Ó;^ieact<x;m,  to  geld. 

0;^ie<xb,  a  panegyric. 

OJjteagixb,  direction. 

0;/ieme,  without  way  or  passage, 
out  of  the  way. 

b;/i;be,  bald. 

Ó;/t;  j;m,  to  straighten,  to  direct, 
or  guide. 

C;;i;m,  numerous,  plentiful,  great; 
pó  geabtao;  vo<xt<Xf  b;/i;m  <x/i 
Bu^t  ttajiUf,  )f  be;te<\/i  ba  Bú/i 
fie;^t  ;pn  t;/i  feo,  you  will  be 
plentifully  rewarded;  or  lite- 
rally,, you  will  reap  plentiful  ad- 
vantage from  your  journey  hi- 
ther, and  will  be  obeyed  and 
served  in  this  country. — L.  B. 

Ojf,  two,  both,  a  pair,  a  couple,  a 
brace ;  ba  b;r  beú/tb/iút:<x;/i,  to 
both  his  bretnren ;  Gr.  §ig,  and 
Lat.  bis,  twice. 

bjf,  poor,  miserable. 

Ó;^be<X5<x;m,  to  contemn  or  de- 
spise; ma  t>jfbe<y£<xn  fé  tú,  if 
he  contemn  you;  also  to  pro- 
fane or  violate,  to  unhallow. 

Ójfbejfxt,  twofold,  double. 

ójfcjji,  fierce,  nimble,  active, 
quick. 

Ó;^c/ié;be  and  -be<ty~,  discretion. 

Ó;^c/ié;be<xc,  discreet. 

ójfe<xj\t  ;  bea^a,  a  territory  of 
the  County  of  Clare,  the  ancient 
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estate  of  the  O'Deas. 
frj/"5J/t,  sudden. 
Ójfgnejtfja,  a  disease. 
Ój^le,   love,   friendship,    esteem, 

fidelity,  loyalty;  also  subjection; 

bj/~leact,  idem. 
<PJfle,  property. 

playing  at  dice. 
O  jyleixn,  a  dice-box. 
Ó;-^l;jeac,    deviating,    uncouth, 


straggling. 


Ój^ljogoib,  to  hide  or  conceal. 

Ó;^/ieab,  the  aspergillum,  used  at 
Mass  to  sprinkle  the  holy  water 
on  the  people. 

Ó;t:,  bó  b;t,  it  remains. 

Ó;t,  want  or  defect. 

Ó;t,  to  suck,  to  give  milk. 

0;tb;/t,  difference. 

ó)ice<xl,  industry,  endeavour ;  vid. 
b;tc;ol. 

Ójtce<xlt<Xji,  a  necromantic  veil  or 
cover,  that  makes  things  invisible, 
as  is  supposed. 

ÓJt-ceanrxxjm,  to  behead;  bo  b;t> 
cear?7?<xba/t  <x  jijj  b^lea^,  they 
beheaded  their  rightful  King. 

Ó;tc;oll,  an  attempt  or  endeavour, 
also  industry. 

ÓJteV/ollac,  careful,  diligent. 

Ó;t:cjoU<\;m,  to  endeavour,  to  do 
the  utmost. 

Ó;te<xc,  to  refuse. 

ÓJtr-lactúc  and  b;t-l<xcca;  je,  an 
orphan,  or  a  motherless  child, 
who  consequently  wants  suck  or 
milk ;  from  bjt;,  want,  and  l<\ct, 
milk;  vid.  l<xct. 

Ó;t;nge,  dumb,  speechless. 

ó;tleoic,  forgetful. 

Ójt/teab,  an  hermitage  or  wilder- 
ness; Wei.  didreuvar ;  j\o  bajl 
/ie  mac  Óé  é  <x;m^"u;j<xb  ón 
b;abal  f<xn  b;c/te<xb,  the  Son  of 
God  was  pleased  to  be  tempted 
by  the  devil  in  the  wilderness. 

Ó;t/teabac,  a  hermit  or  anchoret, 
more  properly  byt-tiieabac,  a 
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man  that  has  no  society  or  com- 
mon habitation  with  others,  or 
one  living  separate  from  his 
tribe;  vid.  t/ie<xb  and  t^iejb. 

ÓJt/ieact<xc,  lawless. 

Ó;u,  a  long  time,  long  since ;  Lat. 
diu. 

Ó;uí5/iac<n;m,  to  cast,  to  fling,  to 
throw,  to  brandish,  shake  or 
quiver;  <xg  b;ub/i<x;c  clojce, 
throwing  a  stone;  from  b/KVjc, 
the  arm. 

Ó;úblab,  refuge ;  b;uc,  the  pip,  a 
sickness  of  fowl. 

Ó;úc<x,  to  cry  out,  to  exclaim ;  ob 
corxxfic  <xn  noiom  <xn  fi;g  Z0n<x 
flú<x j  olj  eácrxxc  Cbpjfc,  ^Zaf 
<xg  <xbfi<xb  beaiT)a;n,  bo  pold. 
j<xj\<xm  a  b/i<xt  be,  <\-£Ufjio  bju- 
ca;^t  bo  jut  m5/i  <x  me5ba;r?  <xr> 
popu;ll :  when  the  saint  saw  the 
king  and  his  army  to  deny 
Christ,  and  to  adore  devils,  he 
rent  his  garment,  and  then  cried 
out  with  a  loud  voice  in  the 
midst  of  the  people.— L.  B. 

Ó;új<x;  jjl,  a  sobbing  or  sighing. 

Ó;úgam,  or  b;g;m,  to  cluck  or 
cackle. 

Ó;úg<xm,  to  drink  off. 

Ó;ú;c<v;r>,  the  eyes. 

Ojap,  tender-hearted,  flexible. 

ó;ú;beoic,  the  same;  hence  <x;n- 
tyajbe,  obduracy. 

Ó;úl<v/m,  to  suck ;  luman  b;ú;l,  a 
sucking  lamb  ;  noc  bo  bju;t 
c;oca  mo  mataj/i,  who  sucked 
the  breasts  of  my  mother. 

Ó)últ<xb,  a  negative;  n<\é  b;ult<xb 
n<\  gaebjtge,  the  nine  negatives 
of  the  Irish  tongue. 

ójúlcab,  a  denial  or  refusal ;  pzaj/t 
7~e  b;últ<x,  he  got  a  refusal. 

Ójúlt<x;m,  to  deny  or  refuse,  to 
renounce,  disown,  cast  off,  kc. 

Ójúnac,  vid.  beonac. 

Ó;a/i,  difficult,  hard;  Lat.  durus  : 
ri)  bu  b;u/i  <xr>  gabab,  non  dura 
fuit  necessitas. 
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Ójú/mam,  to  gulp  or  swallow ;  to 

drink  speedily. 
ó)áf,  protection. 

Óla;x,  bla;jeó£,  and  blao;g,  a 
lock  of  hair. 

óla;m,  darkness. 

ólaó;  j,  blaójg  g/iúajge,  a  lock  of 
hair. 

óleacb,  law. 

Ól;geab,  a  separation. 

Ól;ge,  a  law  or  ordinance;  Lat. 
lege,  a  lex,  d  being  only  wanting 
in  that  Latin  word;  j:ea/i  ta- 
ba/ita  bl;  je,  a  lawgiver ;  j:ea/i 
bl;je,  a  lawyer;  luce  bl;je, 
lawyers. 

01;  jeac  and  bl/jtreac,  lawful. 

01;  j;b,  perfect,  excellent, 

Ól;gte<xc,  lawful,  just;  <Xf  bl; j- 
teac  a  beú/iam,  it  is  lawful  to 
be  done. 

Ól;jt:eama;l,  just,  skilled  in  the 
law ;  bujne  bl;gteama;l,  a  liti- 
gious man. 

bljjteamnac  and  bljteanac,  a 
lawgiver. 

01;  jteo;^,  a  lawyer. 

Ol;gt;or)6;/i,  a  magistrate  or  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  whose  care  is 
to  have  the  laws  enforced. 

t>l;g;m,  to  separate. 

ól;^tcanac,  or  bl;^t;or>ac,  law- 
ful ;  n;l  ye  ce<X/tr  na  bl;^tea- 
r?ac,  it  is  neither  just  nor  lawful, 
also  rightful,  legitimate ;  as  mac 
bl;^beanac,  a  legitimate  son; 
neam-blj^teanac,  unlawful,  il- 
legal, illegitimate. 

Ólócb  and  blocban,  a  strainer,  a 
cullander. 

blorn,  to  tell. 

Ólomab,  a  denial  or  refusal. 

Olomajm,  to  make  plain  or  mani- 
fest. 

folomajpn,  destruction. 

Ólub,  a  retribution. 

Ólu;ge,  a  loosing,  releasing. 

ólú;j,  active,  nimble;  also  pre- 
pared. 
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Ólu;m,  a  cloud,  darkness;  also  a 
blaze  of  fire. 

ólú;t;n,  a  little  study  or  closet. 

Ólúm,  much,  plenty :  commonly 
said  t>lúf. 

Olút,  close,  tight,  confined;  blue 
fto\,  a  closestool  ;  blútr-ajm- 
/ié;b,  the  defiles;  blút-bjon,  a 
close  guarding. 

Ólút,  an  enclosure,  a  cloister. 

Ólútajm,  to  shut  in,  or  enclose,  to 
compress. 

Ólútu;je  and  blúta;jte,  knit, 
compacted. 

Óo,  before  nouns  sometimes  agrees 
with  the  Latin  tuus,  -a,  -um,  as 
bo  leabcL/i,  tuus  liber,  your  book, 
&c. ;    it  also  sometimes  corres- 
ponds  exactly   with   the  Latin 
preposition  de,  and  signifies  of, 
from,  out  of,  at,  concerning,  &c, 
ex.  bo  15  <x%uf  bo  oibce,  de  die 
et  node,  i.  e.  by  day,  &c. ;  bo 
la; m,  by  the  hand,   or   out   of 
hand,  demanu;  bo  t/ie;b  Leb;, 
de  tribu  Levi;  lab/iam  bo  an 
h<Xf,   de  morte  loquamur,  i.  e. 
concerning,  or  about ;  bajne  bón 
tfla<x  j,  anus  de  exercitu;  bealb 
béantra  bo  clo;c,  simulacrum  de 
lapide  factum,  8fc. ;  it  still  an- 
swers in  sense  to  the  Latin  pre- 
position de  when  added  to  pro- 
nouns, and  is  generally  contract- 
ed; as  bam,  i.e.  bo  mo,  bom  5/i, 
de  meo  Auro  ;  bot:,  i.  e.  bo  tú, 
bob  6/i,  de  tuo  Auro;  b<x,  i.  e. 
bo  a,  ba  ó/i,  de  suo  auro,  fyc. ; 
and  this  contraction   is   always 
observed  when  a  vowel  is  the 
initial  letter  of  the  word ;  bó/i 
ixcuf  ba; /1570b,  i.  e.  bo  5;i  <x%af 
bo  a;/tg;ob,  de  auro  et  argento, 
8fc.     So  is  often  a  negative  or 
diminutive,  and  often   an   aug- 
mentative, and  implies  a  diffi- 
culty; as  bocógta,  hard  to  be 
raised ;  bó-mújnte^  hard  to  be 
taught:  bo -a/ /imjgte,   innumer- 
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able;  bó-cujm/^jée,  incompre- 
hensible ;  m  bó;-béa  jla,  indivisi- 
ble ;  boj-bealbac,  ill-featured ; 
bój-bé<Xf<xc,  ill-bred  :  and  in 
this  it  agrees  with  the  Latin 
word  de,  which  in  compounds  is 
sometimes  a  negative  and  some- 
times an  augmentative,  as  des- 
pero,  to  have  no  hope ;  demens, 
void  of  reason;  and  de-amo,  to 
love  passionately,  &c. 

Do,  sometimes  signifies  to;  Lat. 
ad;  ban  m<*jig<xb,  ad  mercatum; 
bcrn  <\m<v/n,  ad  amnem,  i.  e.  bo 
<xn;  it  corresponds  with  ad  in 
the  pronouns,  as  bam,  i.  e.  bo 
me,  Lát.  ad  me  ;  bu)"c,  i.  e.  bo 
ttx,  Lat.  ad  te ;  bo,  i.  e.  bo  é, 
Lat.  ad  eum  ;  b],  i.  e.  bo  ;,  Lat. 
ad  earn;  bújnn,  i.  e.  bo  jnn,  or 
f]nn,  Lat.  ad  ?ios  ;  b;b,  i.  e.  bo 
jb,  Lat.  ad  vos ;  ba^i,  i.  e.  bo 
<X)\,  ad  nostros  vel  de  nostris; 
-ba;i  namirjb,  ad  hostes  nostros, 
vel  de  hostibus  nostris.  In  this 
manner  it  seems  to  be  the  same 
.  as  ad  by  a  metathesis  or  trans- 
position. 

(Do,  is  often  the  distinguishing  par- 
ticle of  the  perfect  and  future 
tenses :  bo  /i;nne  mé  bo  coma;^- 
te,  I  have  done  your  bidding; 
bo  cúdt;b  fé,  he  went ;  bo  jéo- 
15<xjb  ujle  b<Xf,  they  will  all  die. 
As  also  of  the  conjunctive  mood 
present  tense :  bo  ]\<\c<xjnn,  I 
would  repair  or  go ;  bo  /~g/"i;o- 
b<xjnn,  I  would  or  could  write. 
In  old  manuscripts  the  particle 
<xb  was  used  for  bo  of  the  mo- 
dern writers,  as  was  the  particle 
710. 

05,  two  in  number ;  Gr.  $vw,  and 
Lat.  duo ;  px  bó,  twice. 

óoac<xl,  affliction. 

05-aj/imeac  and  b5-ajjim;gt:e,  in- 
numerable. 

Óó-<xt:ú;i/ta;  j,  immutable. 

05b,  and  genit.  bo;be  and  bo;b,  a 
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plaster;  also   gutter, 
óob,  i.  e.  bo  bab  j:é;b;j<,  perhaps, 

or  it  may  be  possible :  sometimes 

written  bob  éjbjfi. 
Óob,  a  river  or  stream;  L&tjlu- 

vius ;    pi;t  conaaxjb  <\n  bob, 

eis  restitit  fluvius. 
Ó5ba;l,  a  daubing  over. 
Óóbajfn,  to  plaster  or  cement,  to 

daub. 
Óobajf,  immortal ;  bó-b<\jf. 
Óo-búloib,    a    rank    or    rammish 

smell. 
Óoba/i,  obscure,  dark. 
ÓoBd^  and  bú/i,  water;  Gr.  vSup, 

aqua;  Wei.  dyvr,  or  dur ;  bo- 

b<\f\cá,  an  otter  or  water  dog; 

Wei.  dyvr-gi,  an  otter ;  vid.  cú, 

sup. 
OoBa/t,  the  bound  or  border  of  a 

country.  # 
Óobajy-o;beac,  a  pitcher,  or  buck- 
et. 
Óoboi/it,  mischief. 
Óob,  boisterous,  swelling,  raging. 
Óobfión,  sorrow,  grief,  concern. 
Óobjióziac,  sorrowful,  sad. 
Óob/iórxxb  and  bob/ton <xjm,  to  be 

sad  or  sorrowful. 
Óocarrxxl,  a  difficulty,  hardship. 
Óoe<xmat<xc  and  bocamlac,  hard, 

difficult ;    f<xoi:<xn    bocamalac, 

hard  labour. 
Óoc<xml<xcb,  a  difficulty. 
Ó5ca,  likely,  probable;  bocu;ge, 

more  probable. 
Óoc<xj]\e<Xf  and  boca/t,  hurt,  harm, 

damage ;  cam  <x  nboc«]j\,  to  their 

hurt. 
Óoca/i<xc,  grievous,  hurtful;  Lat. 

angustiatus,  in  angustiis. 
Óóc<Xf,  hope,  confidence ;  al.  bói- 

C<Xf. 

Ó5c<\f<xc,  confident. 

Óocma,  weak,  incapable. 

Óoc]\<X]i:,  lust. 

Óoct,  strait,  narrow,  close  ;  g/te;m 

boct,  a  close  and  fast  hold. 
Óocta,  i.  e.  teagaj^t-e,  instruct- 
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ed,  taught ;  Lat.  doctus. 
óocta;m,  to  strain  or  bind  hard. 
Óoctf\<X)l,  luxury. 
Óo-cujnjeab,  a  disjoining  or  un- 
yoking. 
Oocum,  an  arbour. 
Óob,  to  thy ;  bob  ógtác,  to  thy  ser- 
vant; vid.  bo. 
Óób<x,  of  two,  binarius. 
Óóbajl,  or  b/toc-bcv/l,  bad  news. 
óoixxjrrg,  difficult,  hard;  also  dis- 
mal, sad. 
Oo-ét,  sickness  or  disease. 
óó-f<xjcfe<xc}  or  bó-f<xjcf)On<xc, 

invisible. 
Óo-px  júla,  hard  to  be  found ;  also 

rare. 
Óogají^;,  anguish,  perplexity;  id. 

qd.  bog/i arm. 
Óoga;m,   to   burn,    to   singe,    or 

scorch. 
óoj/iíX,  sorrow,  sadness,  dullness, 

stupidity. 
Ooj/ia/in,  anguish,  perplexity;  la 

bo  j/ia;ne,  a  day  of  perplexity. 
Óó;6,  plaster,  &c. 
Oó;bé<xlab,  a  daubing  or  plaster- 
ing. 
G5;b,  to  them :  sometimes  for  bjbb, 

i.  e.  bo  ffi,  to,  or  from  you. 
Oo;bea/i,  more  rude  or  uncivil. 
Ocr/becty-,  vice. 
Óo;b/ie,  sacrifice. 
Qojpfyi:,  boI3a/i,  i.  e.  uj^ge,  and 
%s  i-  e.  <i/iba;t,  sowens  or  gruel. 
Oo;c,    quick,    swift;    also    early, 
timely  :  its  comparative  is  bO;ce, 
the  former,  or  foremast ;  n;  b Uf 
bojce,  earlier. 
Óó;ce,  hope,  or  confidence. 
fc>5;-ceann<xc,  two-headed. 
Óo;c;m,  to  hasten. 
6o;cme,  i.  e.  bo  cumt<x,  ill-shaped. 
Oó;b,  the  hand. 

Óojbce,  jy  bo  15,  i.  e.  bo  0;bce 
<\gif/~  bo  15,   by  night  and  by 

Oó;bea jta,  individual,  indivisible, 
spoken  of  a  spirit. 
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Óojb/teúttfl,  a  duel,  i.  e.  b/iearw 
no  cat,  and  bo  or  b)f. 

Óo;jt,  a  potion. 

Óój  j,  trust,  confidence,  hope. 

Óó;  j,  a  manner. 

ÓÓ;  j,  fire. 

05;£,  a  guess  or  conjecture,  opi- 
nion, or  supposition ;  Gr.  Sokew, 
puto. 

06;  j,  a  testimony. 

óó;j,  sure, certain,  doubtless;  go- 
bo;j,  truly;  bb)%  5 u/«xb,  per- 
haps; ex.  <\f  b5;j  t;/t  nbe  21; 
/i;ocj:<vjb  50;  c;  <x  f<\  tjj\l<xjf 
n<x  366a,  <x^  bóca  bo  /tocbojn 
bófi,  it  is  certain  that  liars  will 
not  approach  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  but  liars  have  a  kingdom 
(Hell)  which  they  will  undoubt- 
edly approach. 

Ób)  jeab  and  bo^jm,  to  burn  or 
consume ;  bo  bó; %  mé,  I  have 
burned  or  consumed;  also  to- 
destroy,  to  singe. 

Co;  jé<X/t,  a  spear. 

05;  j;m,  to  hope,  to  confide  in. 

05;  jt;<xg,  a  touchstone. 

05;  jr>;om,  injury. 

OÓ;  jtre,  pangs. 

Óó;léjfi,  dark,  obscure,  mystical,. 


i.  e.  bo,  negat.,  and  tejji, 


mam- 


feste,  the  opposite  of  fOjléjji, 
evident. 

Óójtb  and  bojtjre,  dark,  gloomy, 
obscure,  dusky;  céo  bojljre,  a 
dark  or  thick  mist ;  also  sorrow- 
ful, mournful,  sad. 

Óojtbea^  and  bo;lb;o^  and  bo;l- 
je<X|~,  sorrow,  mourning,  trou- 
ble. 

ÓO)l^e<Xf  and  bojl-gpf,  sorrow, 
grief,  trouble,  affliction. 

bo;lje,  sore,  hard,  or  trouble- 
some. 

Óojtjea^xc,  grievous,  sorrowful, 
sad.^ 

bojl;be<xcb,  frowardness. 

Óojljj,  difficult. 

Óo;l;j,   doleful,  grieved,    melan- 
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choly;  <yf  bojl;g  <xn  be<Xi\t,  it 
is  a  melancholy  action. 

ÓújUe,  blindness ;  also  dimness. 

Óo;m,  poor. 

Óo;-me;^,  infinite. 

Óo/m;r>,  deep,  profound. 

Ó  J;mne,  depth,  the  deep. 

ÓO)ne<\n,  hard  weather,  inclement 

times:  its  opposite  is  fOjne<\n, 

fair  weather.     It  is  more  pro- 

.perly   written   bo   or  t>on-fjn ; 

rid.  f]On. 

Óo;n-bea/vg,  of  a  reddish  dun. 

Óo;ne;m,  deep. 

Óojnte,  intelligible. 

Óo;r)te,  a  small  black  insect. 

Óojftb,  an  attempt. 

Óo;/ib,  peevish,  quarrelsome,  dis- 
satified,  also  hard  or  difficult. 

Óo]j\bcQ)p.]m,  to  frame  or  model, 
to  fashion. 

Óojfibeacb,  peevishness. 

Óoj  j\b)Of  or  boj/tbea^,  anguish, 
grief,  sorrow. 

Óoj/ie,  or  bir//ie,  a  wood,  (pro- 
perly of  oaks,)  a  grove;  also 
any  thicket;  <Xf  <xn  boj/ie,  out  of 
the  thicket. 

ÓOj-fieanm,  bye-paths,  impassable 
places.  m 

Óo;-/t;a;tba,  difficult,  ungovern- 
able. t 

Óo;/im;b<x^<xb,  lethargy. 

Óófj\f&,  the  plural  of  hOj\<Xf, 
doors. 

Óój]\feójj\,  a  porter. 

Óój/i^eój/ieacb,  doing  the  duty  of 
a  porter. 

Oo;fite<xl,  a  sink. 

Óo;;ice<ic,  that  sheddeth  or  spil- 
leth;  bO/iteac-p)t<\,  a  blood- 
shedder. 

Óo;rite5;/i,  a  spiller  or  sheddei ; 
bo;/ir/  jteój/i,  idem. 

Óojj\te<Xf,  affliction,  misfortune. 

Óo;;tt;m,  to  spill  or  shed. 

Óójte,  burned ;  c<xtj\ixc<\  bó;  jte, 
burnt  cities. 

Óo;te  and  b<v/t,  quick,  active, 
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nimble. 

Conceal,  or  bo;tc;oll,  niggard- 
liness, illiberality,  or  grudging ; 
n;  m<vjlle  /ie  bo;tce<xl,  not 
grudgingly,  also  loathing.  The 
most  proper  English  word  I  find 
for  bo;tce<xl  is  churlishness. 

óo;tc;oll<jic,  churlish,  grudging, 
and  niggardly. 

Ó5;t;m,  bójjjm,  to  singe;  bo  hoji 
<xn  tejne  ;ab,  the  fire  singed 
them. 

Óojtjp.,  dark,  gloomy,  obscure. 

Óojijjx,  ill-featured,  ugly,  deform- 
ed; also  dull,  unpleasant,  ill- 
humoured. 

bojtjjx,  a  contract  or  covenant. 

Óol,  a  kind  of  fishing-net. 

Óol,  a  space  or  distance. 

Óolajb,  loss,  detriment,  defect. 

Óola;b,  impatient;  also  intoler- 
able. 

Óóla;mger>,  a  two-handed  sword. 

ÓoVaf,  grief,  mourning,  desolation, 
ajrflfjji  cam  bcla;^,  a  time  for 
grief. 

Óol<Xf,  i.  e.  botce<xll,  abhorrence, 
disdain,  loathing. 

Óolúpxc,  sad,  melancholy,  mourn- 
ful ;  also  sick. 

Óolb,  sorcery. 

Óolb<xb,  fiction. 

Óoljr <\,  hesitancy,  slowness. 

Óolm<x,  delay,  loitering. 

Óolúbta,  stubborn,  obstinate,  in- 
flexible. 

Óom,  a  house;  Lat.  domvs. — Vid. 
Archaeol.  Brit.  Compar.  Vocab. 
p.  55,  col.  3,  in  voce  demus. 

Óom<x,  scarcity,  want. 

Óom<x;r>,  transitory. 

Óom<x;;i;m,  speech. 

Óom-<x;;im,  i.  e.  teac  n<*  nd/tm,  an 
armoury,  or  magazine  of  arms. 

Ó6-irxvnbt<x,  immortal. 

Óo-mblú^,  the  gall  on  the  liver: 
genit  bom bl<xjf,  also  anger,  cho- 
ler;  beoc.  bombUxjr,  a  drink  of 
gall;    from   bo,    ill,    and   bl^f. 
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gust  us. 

óo-mblafb<x,  unsavoury,  ill-tasted, 
also  insipid. 

óo-mbú;be<xc,  unthankful. 

Ó5m<xb,  the  second. 

óonxxjn,  deep,  hollow;  bomtrjn, 
idem. 

Óóm<vjn,  genit.  the  world;  boman. 

Ó5n)<v//7-/~g/r;ol5<xb,  or  boróanj/itt- 
h<x,  cosmography. 

Óorixxn,  the  earth,  the  world,  the 
terraqueous  globe  ;  50  le;t: 
;meúl  <xn  bomojz?,  unto  the  end 
of  the  world. 

Óomojn  for  bojnxxojr»,  bad,  naught, 
idle. 

Óom<x/i,  pro  bu;i,  water ;  vid.  bo- 
hffi. 

Oorój/ia^,  hereditary;  also  a  pa- 
trimony, inheritance. 

Óom  j/icty-,  propriety. 

Óom-l;ó^,  a  house  surrounded  by 
a  moat,  or  watered-trench,  for  a 
fortification. 

Oomrxxc,  or  bomrnxc,  a  great  house, 
also  a  church.  The  epithet  mo/i, 
i.  e.  great,  is  generally  subjoined 
to  this  word  when  it  means  a 
great  building  for  residence,  or 
a  church.  Thus  the  church  which 
St.  Patrick  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake  called  Loch-sealga,  near 
Gal  way,  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Óoró/iac-mo/t,  i.  e. 
the  great  church. —  Vid.  Fit. 
Tripart.  par.  2,  c.  52,  and  Ogyg. 
p.  374.  Óomrxxc-mo/i  OT)eal- 
ujgce,  i.  e.  the  great  house  of 
O'Healy,  is  the  name  of  a  town 
and  large  parish  in  Musgry, 
westward  of  Cork,  formerly  the 
estate  of  a  very  ancient  family 
called  O'Healy,  a  name  to  which 
the  present  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
Hely  Hutchinson,  is  an  orna- 
ment of  high  distinction. 

OomrKxe,  the  Irish  name  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  since  the  es- 
tablishment  of    Christianity   in 


Ireland.  In  tl  íe  heathenish  times 
it  was  called  0;<\-Sul ;  vid.  ój<\ 
and  Óé,  sup. 
Óómrxxl,  pronounced  Óorxxl,  the 
proper  name  of  several  great 
princes  of  the  old  Irish.  From 
an  ancestor  of  this  name  the 
princely  family  of  the  O'Donels 
are  so  called. —  Vid.  Co/ml-gol- 
b<xn,  p.  125.  Óomn<xl  geajifilá- 
mac,  otherwise  called  Óorór><xl 
n<x  f»lb<Xft<ic,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  GÓó/itojmoji  0'0^;en,  king  of 
all  Ireland,  who  made  him  king 
of  Dublin,  an.  1115.  This  ba- 
nal gained  a  complete  victory 
near  Dublin  over  the  forces  of 
Leinster,  commanded  by  their 
king,  Óonoc  GQac-GQu/ica,  who 
was  killed  in  the  action,  as  was 
likewise  O'Connor,  prince  of 
Ibhfailge. —  Vid.  Annal.  Innis- 
fall.  an.  1155.  From  this  Donal 
descended  the  Mac  Donals  of 
Darach,  who  consequently  are 
the  eldest  and  most  direct  de- 
scendants of  the  great  Brien 
Boromhe,  monarch  of  Ireland. — 
Vid.  Concabaji  n<x  C<xt<x/i<xc,  sup. 
pag.  126,  127.  From  Mahon, 
the  younger  brother  of  this  Do- 
nal, are  descended  the  Mac  Ma- 
rions of  Thomond.  Whether 
the  Mac  Donels  of  Darach  still 
subsist  with  any  becoming  dig- 
nity, is  what  I  am  not  enabled 
to  ascertain  with  sufficient  evi- 
dence. If  the  family  of  the 
Mac  Donels,  who  are  now  in 
great  splendour  in  the  County 
of  Clare,  and  whose  chief  has 
been  representative  for  that  coun- 
ty in  the  last  Irish  Parliament, 
belong  to  this  prince's  race :  it 
is  their  interest  to  show  and  as- 
sert it,  as  it  would  add  a  very 
high  lustre  to  their  family. 

The  above  DonaPs  eldest  son, 
Connor,  was  king  of  Thomond 
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in  the  year  1155,  he  was  made 
prisoner    by    Cu/iloj    O'O/ijeri, 
ancestor  and  stock  of  the  Tho- 
mond  branch,  from  a  motive  of 
jealousy  of  the  lineal  right   of 
succession  in  supreme  authority, 
which  Turlogh  knew  this  prince 
Connor  was  vested  with  as  the 
direct  heir  of  Brien  Boromhe ; 
but  he  was  delivered  from  his 
imprisonment  the  same  year  by 
the  combined  power  of  Turlogh 
O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught, 
and  Óe^imob  GQac  AQu/ica,  king 
of  Leinster;  and  after  all,  this 
unfortunate  direct  heir  of  Brien 
Boromhe  had  his  eyes  put  out, 
or  bursted,  by  his  cousin  Turlogh 
O'Brien,  the  stock  of  the  Tho- 
mond  branch.     It  was  pursuant 
to   this   ambitious   and   bloody 
maxim  of  the  O'Briens  of  the 
Thomond  branch,  that  Óonal- 
mo/te  0'0/i;en,  the  son  of  this 
same  Turlogh  O'Brien,  attended 
by  a  strong  body  of  armed  men, 
being  come  to  make  a  treache- 
rous  visit  to    Mahon    O'Brien, 
great  grandson  of  ConnOjx  O'O/i;- 
en  ^]<x  C<xi<Xj\<xc,  and  then  the 
direct  representative  of  the  eldest 
branch  of  all  the  O'Briens,  vio- 
lently seized   on  his  person  at 
his  own  residence  in  the  castle 
called    C<xjfle<xn    j    Cbonujirg, 
now  Castle-Connell,  east  of  Li- 
merick, and  there  put  out  his 
eyes  to  render  him  incapable  of 
asserting  his  hereditary  right  to 
the    crown   of  Munster.      This 
barbarous   act  was  perpetrated 
by  Donal  O'Brien  in  the  year 
1175,  who,  by  a  just  judgment, 
was  dethroned  before  the  end  of 
the  year  by  Roderick  O'Connor 
and  other  Irish  princes ;  but  was 
restored  after  some  interval  of 
time   by  the   assistance   of  his 
father-in-law,  the  king  of  Leins- 
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ter,  and  that  of  the  English  ad- 
venturers, more  effectually  than 
by  the  peace  he  made  with  Ro- 
derick, then  styled  king  of  Ire- 
land.—  Tid.Jlnnal.  Innisf alien, 
ad  an.  1175,  1176. 
bomnon,  Jpjjx-bovonon,  the  name 
of  a  tribe  of  the  Belgians  who 
settled  in  Connaught,  after  in- 
habiting for  some  time  the  wes- 
tern parts  of  Britain,  now  called 
Cornwall    and  Devonshire,    or 
Denshire,  where,  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,   they  were  called 
Damnonii  by  some  writers,  and 
Danmonii  by  others. — V.  Cam- 
den's  Brit.      bun -boron  <xn  was 
the  name   of  a  strong   fortress 
and    seat    belonging    to    those 
Damnonians  in  Connaught ;  and 
)0]i<\f  bún-boronon  was  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  was  situated. 
boron  <XfC<xjro,  to  bind. 
Óóíi,  of  the,   i.   e.   bo   <xn  ;    ton 
roajntjj\,  of  the  family,  or  to  the 
family;  bon-ú/ian,  of  the  bread, 
de  pane,  vid.  bo;  bo  j<x;/i  fe 
bón   tfOl<Xf  la,  he  called   the 
light  day. 
bon,  mischief,  evil. 
bon,  although. 

bon<x,  corrupt,  awkward,  ungainly, 
unfortunate  ;  bonajbe,  the  com- 
parat. 
bone.)  j<x;m,  to  destroy. 
bon<xl,  (00ac-Ó5na;l,)  Engl.  Mac 
Donel,  the  name  of  an  ancient 
and  princely  family  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  whose  large  es- 
tate was  anciently  situate  in  Or- 
gialla,  a  tract  which  now  com- 
prehends the  Counties  of  Louth, 
Monaghan,  and  Armagh.  The 
chief  of  this  family,  who  is  the 
Earl  of  Antrim,  still  enjoys  a 
very  considerable  estate.  The 
Mac  Donels  of  Scotland  are  of 
the  same  stock,  all  being  sprung 
from  Colla-uais,  kin^  of  Ulster 
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and  Meath  in  the  fourth  century, 
one  of  the  three  brothers  of  the 
same  name  who  destroyed  Ema- 
il la,  the  royal  palace  of  the  Ru- 
derician  race,  ancient  kings  of 
Ulster,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
regal  succession  of  that  family 
in  the  year  347.  The  Mac 
Dowels,  as  also  the  Mac  Rorys, 
lords  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Wes- 
tern Isles  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Mac  Shyhys  of  Munster,  are 
sprung  from  the  same  stock. — 
Ogyg.  p.  362. 

borxxlan,  (O'Óonnallajn,)  a  family 
name,  of  which  I  find  three  dif- 
ferent chiefs  mentioned  in  the 
Topographical  0<xn  of  O'Dugan : 
one  in  Ul<xb,  or  Ulidia,  now  the 
County  of  Tyrone ;  another  in 
Orgialla,  and  a  third  in  Con- 
naught.  I  am  not  enabled  to 
point  out  the  respective  stocks 
of  these  three  families  of  the 
same  name.  The  estate  of  the 
O'Donelan  of  Tyrone  was  Ce<xl- 
leac  \A<yjr)h)i:,  which  he  enjoyed 
in  partnership  with  OTea/iguil; 
that  of  O'Donelan  of  Orgialla, 
jointly  withO'Flin,  was  Jb  Cajjx- 
t);ie,  and  the  O'Donolain  of 
Connaught's  ancient  estate  was 
the  territory  called  Cl<vjnb/tea- 
pxll.  I  suppose  the  present  ve- 
nerable Bishop  of  Clonfert  is 
of  this  ancient  family  of  the 
O'Donalans  of  Clanbreasail,  or 
Cloinmbreassail,  as  the  author 
of  Cambrensis  Eversus  writes  it, 
pag.  27,  lin.32. 

Óor?ama/ic,  naughtiness. 

Oorxxf  and  bonaf,  distress,  misery, 
misfortune,  calamity. 

Oorw,  of  a  dun  or  brown  colour ; 
e;c  bo/ma,  dun  horses;  bo/777- 
j:<xhji.<xc,  having  dun  or  brown- 
coloured  eyebrows. 

óoiw,  pregnant. 

Óonrí,  Ceac  Óojrw,  the  west  of 
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tfo;b   ftatac   in   Kerry,  where 
óorm,  son  of  Milesius,  is  said  to 
have  been  drowned  on  his  arri- 
val in  Ireland. 
óonncú,  (O'Óonncú,)  the  name  of 
a  very  ancient  and  princely  fa- 
mily descended  from  Cas,  the 
son  of  Core,  who  was  the  grand- 
father of  ^Engus,  the  first  Chris- 
tian king  of  Cashel  in  St.  Pa- 
trick's time.     The  O'Donoghues 
were  first  settled  in  the  country 
now  called  the  County  of  Cork, 
where  they  were  supreme  lords 
of  that  tract  which  extends  from 
Iniskean  to  the  borders  of  Ban- 
try,  and  from  thence  northward 
to    Ballyvurny   and    Macroom, 
comprehending  the  territory  now 
called  Ive-Leary,    and  all  that 
part  of  Musgry  which  was  called 
COúfCjiaj  je  ;  pbl<X)in,  extending 
from   Ballyvurny    to    the   river 
Dripseach,  (for  the  O'Flins  were 
a  branch  of  the  O'Donoghues.) 
In  the  twelfth  century  the  chiefs 
of  this  family  removed  to  Kerry, 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  Mac 
Carties-Riagh  and  the   O'Ma- 
honys,    and   subsisted   in   great 
sway  as  proprietors  of  all  the 
country   about   Loch-Lein   and 
Killarney,  until  the  late  revolu- 
tions, when   their   estates  were 
confiscated,    and   given   to   the 
present  Lord  Kinmare's  ances- 
tors.— Vid.  Annal.  Innisfal. 
Óonnoc     and    Óonnoca,    rectius 
óonncú,  the  proper  name  of  a 
man,  very  common   among  the 
old  Irish;  hence  GDac  Óonnoc<x, 
English,  Mac  Donogh,  the  fa- 
mily name  of  a  branch  of  the 
Mac    Cartys,    descended    from 
Dermod  Mac  Carry,  the  second 
son  of  Cúj\m<xc  Vjon,  who  was 
Mac-Carty-more,  and  prince  of 
Desmond,  a.  d.  1242.  The  large 
estate  of  this  family  was  situate 
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in  the  country  called  Duhalla, 
westward  of  Mallow,  in  the 
County  of  Cork,  where  their 
grand  seats  and  castles  are  still 
to  be  seen,  all  in  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Egmont.  Ano- 
ther family  of  the  name  of  Mac 
Donogh,  but  of  a  different  stock, 
had  a  considerable  estate  in  the 
barony  of  Coran,  County  of 
Sligo,  in  Connaught;  a  barony 
which  belonged  first  to  the 
O'Haras  ever  since  the  third  cen- 
tury, (vid.  Ogyg.  p.  334.)  A 
branch  of  this  ancient  family  of 
the  Mac  Donoghs  of  Connaught 
removed  to  the  County  of  Clare, 
of  whom  descended  Dr.  Mac 
Donogh,  the  late  Bishop  of  Kil- 
laloe. 

óo/iab,  a  line  or  rule. 

Óo/ia;b,  intricate. 

ÓO/«xjb,  strife,  dispute,  contro- 
versy, at  variance. 

ÓOfi<vjnge<xcb,  frowardness. 

ÓO/i<X;i,  a  battle  or  conflict. 

Óó/icy,  a  door,  Gr.  accusat.  pi. 
Bvpag,  Lat.  januas,  a  Qvpa, 
dempto  a  Ovp,  Wei.  dor,  and 
Angl.-Sax.  door. 

ÓO/ialcx,  it  happened,  an  imper- 
sonal verb ;  Lat.  contigit. 

ÓOjicoi,  dark,  black,  dusky,  &c. 
Observe  the  near  affinity  of  the 
Irish  Celtic  with  the  German  in 
this  word,  as  in  great  numbers 
of  other  words  throughout  this 
Dictionary. 

ÓOf\c<xh<Xf,  darkness. 

Óo/icab<vjro,  to  darken,  to  make 
dark  ;  bopicotoift  <xn  l<x,  the  day 
shall  be  darkened. 

fc>5fib,  a  humming,  or  muttering ; 
hinc  bófib  nWfiBa,  the  office  of 
the  dead,  because  it  is  commonly 
read  with  that  grave  tone  which 
the  French  call  Psalmodier.  It 
is  improperly  said  5/ib  m<x^ib. 

Óónbam,  to  hum  like  a  bee ;  bo/i- 
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bar>a;m,  idem. 
Óó/ibar?,  a  humming  noise,  a  buzz- 

^  in?' 

Oófibujlte,    folding   doors;    from 

bo/i,  a  door,  and  bujlle,  a  leaf, 

or  board. 

fc>0/ig<x,  despicable. 

Óo-^i;a/it<x,  insatiable,  ungovern- 
able. 

ÓOfW,  the  fist;  Wei.  and  Com. 
durn,  the  hand. 

ÓOjw,  a  hilt,  haft,  or  handle. 

ÓO/ir>an,  a  handful. 

Ó'6/i-rxx^g,  a  gold  ring  or  chain, 
i.  e.  n<\/~g  bo  <xn  ój\. 

ÓO/mcUfi,  the  haft  or  hilt  of  a 
sword;  <x%af  bo  cu<v/b  <xn  bO/ir>- 
cu/i  <Xfte<xc  <\r>bjiX-£  rxx  l<X)nne, 
the  haft  also  went  in  after  the 
blade. 

Óojinóg,  a  round  stone. 

ÓO/1/i,  anger,  wrath,  resentment. 

ÓOft/1,  very  rough,  harsh,  &c. 

ÓOfi;iíic,  rough,  rugged. 

Óo/i^iba,  austere,  harsh,  unplea- 
sant. 

Óo/tfiba,  fierce,  cruel. 

OO/t/iy-pfiOct,  a  stirring  to  anger. 

Óo^;iú;  je,  surly,  grim. 

Ó0ftt<x,  spilled  or  poured ;  <X/t  rxx 
bo^tta  <xro<xc,  which  are  poured 
out. 

óo/ttxxb,  a  spilling,  pouring ;  bO/i- 
tab  j:ol<x,  an  issue  of  blood. 

Óoj\ab<\,  a  line. 

Óop.a)rrge<\c,  uneasy. 

Ooyiuf,  a  door ;  vid.  hOp.<Xf. 

00^-,  a  bush,  bramble,  or  thorn  ; 
also  a  thicket ;  hence  bo^  signi- 
fies, figuratively,  a  thick  body  of 
men. 

Ooy,  froth  or  scum. 

ÓOf<\n,  a  little  bush  or  bramble  ; 
<x  noe<Xf-g  rxx  nbo^án,  amongst 
the  bushes ;  <i  nbo^antv/b,  in 
thorns. 

bof<xrj,  to  him,  anciently  written 

bOfOllfl. 

Óó-^g/iúbac,  unsearchable. 
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óó-rjéut,  a  romance. 

óov-<X/tta,  troublesome,  difficult. 

Óo-7-macta,  obstinate. 

óó-fppnr)t<x,  unsearchable. 

Óo-fp/rjocte,  stubborn,  intract- 
able. 

Óot,  or  bob,  to  thee,  to  thy;  i.  e. 
bo  tu;  bot  i<X0)h,  concerning 
thee,  or  on  thy  side. 

ÓÓcab,  singeing,  scorching. 

óotrafi,  a  river ;  boiá<Xj\,  idem. 

Óotttficlu;^,  a  conduit-pipe. 

óotcuf)  hope,  expectation. 

ooicaf<xc,  confident,  hopeful. 

Óótcuf<xi>  andbóécu/-<x;m,to  hope, 
trust,  confide,  or  depend. 

<Do-te<x5<x;^5,  indocile. 

Óo-tojta,  rejected ;  also  hard  to 
be  reared. 

Ójuxb,  a  spot  or  stain. 

ó/i<xcLcm<x,  a  dram. 

fc>/tag,  fire. 

&fi*Z>  an§er- 
Oftajajgearin,  a  fire-shovel. 

o/KXjbob,  the  lesser  bear-star,  i.  e. 

the  fiery-tail. 
&/t<xg<X/it:,  a  flint ;  b/i<X£On,  w£. 
O /101300,  a  dragon. 
Ojkvjc  and  b^i<v/g,  a  dragon ;  Gr. 

Spaicuv,  and  Lat.  draco. 
o/KXjgecu?,  a  thorn. 
Ó^a;  j-b;o^^,  fuel. 
Ojia;£ne<xc     and    b/i<x;gne5g,     a 

black-thorn. 
Oj«i;n  and  b/ioi;nt,  grinning ;  vid. 

b;i<xnt. 
fc>^a;nn,  a  hunch,  or  humpback. 
Ó/iúpnecv^O/iCvm  and  b/«vjntjm,  to 

grin. 
G^ano,  a  sect  of  people,  a  commu- 
nity ;  b/i<xm  b<x5;ne,  any  society 

of  men. 
£>r«xro,  much,  plenty. 
fty<\m<xbt<x;m,    or    b/i<\.ml<V|m,    to 

kick,  spurn,  stamp,  tread,  &c. 
C/iCvrT)<x;t:,   a   play,  a  comedy,  or 

tragedy,  any  stage  performance  3 

Lat.  drama,  and  Gr.  Spajua. 
O/iC0T)<*ro,  to  grin. 
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ó/tdrr)ba;m,  to  mutter  or  grumble. 

Óji<xn  and  bfiaoo£,  a  rhyme  or 
metre. 

Oj\<\nt  and  b/taoot&n,  the  snarling 
of  a  dog ;  also  grumbling. 

Óf[<xnt<\n<\c,  snarling,  envious, 
grudging,  complaining. 

óf\<KO),  a  druid,  an  augur,  charmer, 
or  magician ;  b/iaójte  n<\  i)ej- 
gjpte,  the  wise  men  of  Egypt ; 
plur.  bfi<xo;t:e,  anciently  written 
b/iúj  and  b/iú;bte  intheplur. 

ó/iao;be<xcb  and  b/taójbeacta, 
magic,  or  sorcery  ;  properly  the 
druidish  form  of  worship  and 
sacrifices. 

ÓfMXÓ^pti,  thorns. 

Óp.<\fb<\,  30  b;tfy-b<x,  hactenus,  hi- 
therto. 

Ófié,  a  sled. 

Ó/tecuw,  a  wren ;  vid.  b/teotn. 

Ó/ie<xc<iiT)<x;l,  a  statuary. 

Ó/ie<xc,  or  b;i;uc,  the  figure  or 
face  of  a  person  or  thing;  an 
image  or  portraiture,  a  statue; 
Wei.  drych,  a  looking-glass,  the 
countenance. 

Ófieacac,  drawn,  figured,  deli- 
neated ;  also  fair,  handsome, 
beautiful. 

fcye<xcaban,  a  mould. 

Ó/ieacab,  a  portraiture. 

0/iecvc<xm,  to  figure. 

Ó/ie<xcb<x,  a  troop. 

Ó/iedcb<xm,  to  signify. 

ó/ieac-/*5mpl<xb/  a  platform,  or 
ichnography,  i.  e.  the  represent- 
ing persons  or  deities  by  certain 
figures,  or  by  words. 

&/ié<Lct;,  a  poem;  also  a  draught 
or  pattern. 

Ó/ié<xct,  an  article. 

Ó/ieactd,  weakness. 

Ó/ie<X£<xb,  advertisement. 

Ófie<xg<xm,  to  fight,  to  wrangle,  &c. ; 
also  to  certify  or  give  notice. 

Ó/ieam,  a  tribe  or  family ;  a  band 
or  company,  a  people,  &c. ; . 
bjiam,  idem. 
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bp.e<xro&n<xc,  fanatical,  mad,  fran- 
tic. 

ó /team an,  madness,  furiousness. 

Ó/ie<xmnac,  perverse,  foolish. 

ó;ie<xmr?a;m,  to  rage  or  fret. 

Ó/teao,  bad,  naught. 

Ofie<Xfl,  a  wren ;  Wei.  driubh. 

O/tedin,  strife,  debate,  contention. 

ó/ieanab,  good. 

O/ieanba,  repugnant,  contrary,  op- 
posite. 

Ofieafl/?,  good. 

G]\e<\nn,  contention ;  also  grief  or 
sorrow,  pain  ;  %<\n  b/te<u?fl<x, 
without  dispute. 

O/iearwab,  rashness. 

Ofie<\nn<\m,  to  skirmish  or  en- 
counter. 

0/ie<vp<v/fie<xcb,  or  b;i<xpab5;^i- 
e<xcb,  a  climbing,  or  clambering 
rather. 

Ójieapam,  to  creep. 

Ó/ieoi^,  place,  stead,  turn ;  t<xba;/i 
b<xm  bftea^,  give  me  a  turn. 

Q/ie<ty-  and  b/ie<xp5g,  a  briar  or 
bramble ;  plur.  bfity-eac<x. 

Ó/iea^-co;ll,  a  thicket,  or  place 
full  of  brambles ;  b/teaprjun, 
idem. 

Ójiécb,  a  tale  or  story. 

Ópieceng,  three  persons. 

Ófie;bfe,  a  space;  b/iejfy-e  5  fjn, 
a  little  while  ago  ;  t^ie^e, 
idem. 

0/ie;m,  an  endeavour  or  attempt. 

Ó/ié;m;neac,  a  gradation,  or  de- 
gree. 

0/ie;m;/ie,  a  ladder. 

Ó/ié;m;^e-ma;^e,  the    herb    cen- 
taury; Lat  centaurium. 
Ó^éo  j<xm,  to  grow  rotten,  to  rot ; 

also  to  wear  out. 
t)jtéollíxn,  a  wren ;  b/ieollan  fceoy- 

bu;b,  a  grasshopper. 
&j\ef,  news ;  a  tale  or  story. 
Ó^e^b«<x^t<xc,  a  tale-bearer. 
ófie<Xfi>,  a  rehearsal  or  relation. 
í>/tepreama;l,  prickly. 
0/i;cc  and  b/ta;c,  a  dragon. 
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Ó)i;cc,  angry. 

O/vjm,  the  back;  also  a  ridge  of 
mountains.  N.  B.  The  old  na- 
tives of  Lybia  called  Mount  At- 
las by  the  name  of  Dyrim,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  1.  17,  p.  645. 

Ó/t;ob<Xfi,  gore,  or  corrupt  matter ; 
also  dregs,  lees,  or  sediment ; 
b/i;ob<X/i  rxx  gcobdic,  the  dregs, 
or  last  of  clowns. 

Ój\joh<xj\i<x,  mixed  with  dregs. 

Ó/tjógdin),  to  drop  or  distil. 

ó/tjopam,  to  climb. 

Ó/tj^  and  b^le,  b^t;^le<xc,  a 
briar  or  bramble ;  plur.  b/tj^-ljb, 
*Mffi>  b^re^3a>  b^;^te<xn<x;b, 
b^leaca.,  and  bfi;^te6j<x;b ; 
Corn,  dreez,  Wei.  drey  sin  ;  the 
dimin.  is  b/vj^eog,  or  b/t^leog, 
b/t^lean,  and  bjijfjn.  It  is  of 
the  same  literal  construction  as 
the  Greek  name  of  the  oak-tree, 
Spvg ;  vid.  b/tu;  je<xn,  infra.  i 

O/rjtle,  a  sparkle;  plur.  b/i;tle- 
<xnrxx. 

Ó/rjtl;  jjm,  to  sparkle,  to  shine. 

Óftjuc,  a  beak  or  snout. 

t>^jup<xb,  bo  b/i;uc  <x  folc  agá 
/tab,  his  hair  stood  at  an  end  as 
he  spoke. —  Fid.  Caithr.  Toird. 

Ó/-gucb,  a  standing  at  an  end,  as 
the  hair  of  the  head. 

Ó/1Ó,  a  mason's  line. 

O/ioblfy-ac,  miserable,  pitiful. 

Ó/tOc,  and  in  its  inflexions  b;tO;c, 
denotes  bad,  evil ;  b;io;c-t;0/i^- 
gndim,  a  conspiracy,  or  evil  ima- 
gination; b/io;c-jn;om,  a  trans- 
gression, or  bad  action ;  b/io;c- 
fjon,  bad  weather :  in  the  Wei. 
drug  is  bad,  and  kin  is  weather, 
asdrykkin,  bad  weather;  hence 
it  signifies  short,  penurious,  spar- 
ing. 

Ópoc,  right,  straight,  direct. 

ójtoc,  a  coach  wheel. 

Ó/tócab,  or m b;io;c;ob,  a  bridge; 
Ó/ioc<xb-aca,  Drogheda,  a  well 
fortified  town  in  the  County  of 
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Louth,  on  both  sides  the  river 
Boyne,  joined  by  a  good  bridge, 
seated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  brings  up  to  it  ships 
of  great  burthen. 

<3j\0c<\nf<\]f,  mistrust,  jealousy. 

Ój\Óc<xnp<xjfe<xc,  jealous. 

ÓjiOc-bo{t<xnf  a  bad  smell. 

ó/iocb,  black,  dark,  obscure. 

ó|toc-j:oc<xt,  a  malediction ;  a  bad 
character  given  of  one. 

OjiOc--£Úji>e,ja.  bad  prayer. 

ó/toc-ma/ib<xb,  murder,  treacherous 
homicide. 

ó/tOc-mú;nte,  saucy,  insolent. 

Ó/iOc-téab,  a  bridge. 

O/t0c-tú<x;ji,  an  ill  omen. 

<£>liOc-iúap.<Xf£b<\-)l,  an  evil  report. 

ó/io;bel,  hard,  difficult. 

ttyo;c-jr>;om,  mischief,  a  crime, 
or  wicked  act. 

O/i0;c;m,  to  wrong  or  abuse,  to  do 
evil. 

O/t0jcl;<xm,  shortness  of  breath. 

Ófio;c-iT)é;n,  ill-will. 

O/i0;c-me;p)e<ic,  mistrust. 

0^5;be<xcb,  vid.  b/i<xo;be<Ji.cb,  sor- 
cery, divination,  magic. 

^V°75e<Mj  the  deep,  or  depth ;  50 
tojbjxjb  <x%af  50  r)b;io;je<x- 
rxx-fi,  je;/ie<x^  <Xf  <xlt<v/b  <x%af 
<\f  cnoaxfi,  to  the  fountains  and 
depths  that  spring  out  of  high 
grounds  and  hills. 

&f\Oj  jne&c,  thorns. 

£)/i0;ml;n,  the  dimin.  of  b/tom<x;n. 

b/iol,  a  bay,  a  plait,  a  loop ;  also 
a  quirk,  a  stratagem. 

Q/iolca,  a  pair  of  pot-hooks ;  b/tol, 
idem. 

Of\om,  otherwise  written  b/iu;m  and 
b;i;m,  genit  b/tomtx  and  bpu;me, 
plur.  b/iomana.  and  b/iomb<x,  the 
back,  or  back  part  of  either  man, 
beast,  or  any  other  object  of  the 
senses;  Lat.  dorsum,  Gall,  dos; 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  original 
words  that  have  been  preserved 
in  most  of  the  languages  of  the 
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posterity  of  Noah  after  the  dis- 
persion of  the  different  tribes 
descended  from  his  children.  It 
is  natural  to  think  that  the  con- 
fusion or  alteration  of  the  Ada- 
mic  language  purposed  by  God 
for  effecting  that  separation,  and 
thereby  peopling  the  world,  did 
not  so  universally  affect  all  the 
words  of  that  first  language,  that, 
absolutely  speaking,  none  of 
them  should  be  preserved,  even 
as  to  their  primary  radical  struc- 
ture, in  different  dialects  formed 
by  that  confusion.  The  contrary 
appears  in  several  words-through- 
out  the  course  of  this  Dictionary. 
This  word  b/iom,  when  applied 
to  the  back  of  a  man  or  woman, 
is  understood  to  mean  the  higher 
part  of  the  back  towards  the 
shoulders ;  as  appears  by  its 
being  synonymous  to  mu;n,  Lat. 
mows,  which,  in  both  the  Irish 
and  Welsh,  signifies  mount,  liill, 
or  more  properly  the  summit  of 
any  rising  ground;  for  we  say 
either  <x;/i  mo  mu;r>,  or  <vjji  mo 
b/mjm,  indifferently,  to  mean 
upon  my  back.  The  genitive 
case  of  this  word  is  either  b/iu;me 
or  b/ioma,  as  cnam  b/ioma,  the 
back-bone.  This  same  word, 
b/iom  or  bfiu;m,  signifies  also  the 
back  or  ridge,  or  summit  of  a 
hill  or  mountain,  and  especially 
of  such  hills  as.  are  extended  in 
the  manner  of  a  ridge  through  a 
long  tract,  like  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains,  which  run  in  one 
continued  chain  from  the  ocean 
to  the  Mediterranean.  This 
word  b?ia;m,  b/iom,  or  b^jm, 
makes  the  name  of  several  hills 
both  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Irish 
parts  of  Albany  or  Scotland; 
and  it  has  been  observed  above 
in  the  word  b/i;m,  that  the  old 
inhabitants  about  Mount  Atlas, 
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who  were  the  Getulians,  called 
that  mountain  by  the  name  of 
Dyrim,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Strabo,  lib.  17,  which  is  of  the 
same  radical  structure  with  the 
Irish  bjtjmj  and  either  Strabo 
or  his  copyists  might  have  erro- 
neously thrown  in  the  y  after  d. 
I  strongly  suspect  that  the 
word  dromedarius,  a  kind  of  ca- 
mel with  two  high  bunches,  on 
his  back  bone,  might  have  been 
derived  from  this  monosyllable 
b;iom,  because  each  of  these 
bunches  may  be  considered  as  a 
back  or  mount,  and  consequently 
these  being  the  most  remarkable 
badges  of  distinction  in  the  frame 
of  that  animal,  his  name  may 
very  naturally  be  derived  from 
the  plural  of  the  word  b/iom, 
which  is  bfiomba,  rather  than 
from  the  Gr.  Spojuac,  velocitas 
cursus,  as  imagined  by  Isidorus ; 
for  camels,  as  well  as  elephants, 
are  naturally  sluggish  and  slow, 
and  all  the  celerity  that  can  be 
attributed  to  their  march,  pro- 
ceeds only  from  the  length  of 
their  legs :  in  the  same  mecha- 
nical manner  that  the  shepherds 
who  stride  away  on  the  lands  or 
wilds  of  Bordeaux  upon  tall 
stilts,  on  which  they  are  raised 
about  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
go  much  faster  by  walking  lei- 
surely on  their  stilts,  than  they 
possibly  could  by  running  on 
foot  with  their  utmost  speed.  I 
also  suspect  that  the  word  ca- 
melus,  meaning  a  common  camel 
with  only  one  bunch,  or  convex 
protuberance  on  his  back,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic  mono- 
syllable cam,  which  in  Irish 
Celtic  means  crooked,  convex, 
bowed;  as  in  the  words  ccun- 
b/iom<xc,  crook-backed ;  c<xro- 
coy-ae,  bow-legged;  cdw-^/ió- 
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r><xc,  hawk-nosed,  or  eagle-nosed ; 
Lat.  nasi  aquUini,  from  being 
bunched  or  raised  in  a  convex 
manner  on  its  back;  Gall,  ca- 
mu s.  And  as  the  people  of 
Lybia  called  Mount  Atlas  by 
the  name  of  Drim,  so  it  seems 
those  of  Egypt  used  the  word 
drom  to  signify  the  summit  or 
back  of  any  mount  or  high 
ground:  for  I  find  in  Strabo's 
description  of  Heliopolis,  built, 
as  he  says,  on  a  mount,  in  aggere 
ingenti,  with  a  temple  of  the 
sun  at  the  very  summit,  that  a 
paved  long  square,  raised  ridge- 
way,  which  led  into  the  temple, 
was  called  Dromus,  according 
to  Callimachus,  cited  by  Strabo, 
lib.  1 7.  It  would  be  too  tedious 
to  name  all  the  hills  and  high 
grounds  that  had  their  names 
from  this  word  drom  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  Thus, 
Ó^om-/-<x;le<xc,  was  the  old  name 
of  the  hill  of  Armagh.  Ó/iom- 
bamgojfte  was  anciently  that  of 
the  hill  now  called  Cnoclajirge, 
or  Knocklong,  in  the  County  of 
Limerick.  Ojiom-}:jr>;o  is  a  long 
ridge  of  high  ground  extending 
from  near  Castlelyons,  in  the 
County  of  Cork,  to  the  bay  of 
Dungarvan,  in  the  County  of 
Waterford,  interrupted  only  by 
the  channel  of  the  Blackwater, 
near  Ó/iom-<xn<x,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Grandison.  O/iom-ceat,  a  place 
where  several  of  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  Ireland  assembled  in 
council  soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century.  Ó/iu;m-alban, 
otherwise  called  O/iajb-alban, 
by  the  Latin  writers  Dorsum 
Albania,  was  the  name  of  a  long 
and  high  hill  that  separated  the 
Northern  Picts  from  the  South- 
ern. This  same  word  enters  as 
a  component  part  into  the  names 
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or  titles  of  some  noble  families 
of  Scotland,  Drommond,  Drom- 
Lanery,  &c. 
Ó/iono-£Úl,  or  Dromgole  in  Eng- 
lish, the  name  of  an  ancient  and 
respectable  family  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians or  Fin-Landers,  who 
adventured  into  Ireland  in  the 
years  852,  853,  according  to  all 
our  annals.  These  Scandina- 
vians were  afterwards  the. chief 
inhabitants  of  Dublin,  and  gave 
its  name  to  a  large  territory  near 
that  city,  which  is  still  called 
Fingal.  They  continued  in  great 
power  in  these  parts  until  the 
victorious  monarch,  Brien  Bo- 
romhe,  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  them,  and  reduced  the 
rest  to  a  state  of  perfect  depen- 
dance  and  subjection.  Yet  at 
the  arrival  of  the  English  ad- 
venturers, brought  over  by  the 
king  of  Leinster,  there  were 
many  respectable  families  of 
those  old  Easterlings  in  Dublin 
and  Fingal,  who  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  king  of  Leins- 
ter and  his  English  auxiliaries, 
were  obliged  in  process  of  time 
to  retire,  for  the  most  part,  to 
their  country  seats  in  Leinster 
and  Ulster.  The  Dromgole  fa- 
mily had  anciently  acquired  a 
considerable  landed  property  in 
the  County  of  Louth,  on  which 
they  built  the  strong  castle  of 
Dromgole's  town,  which  was  the 
place  of  their  residence  until  the 
unhappy  and  murdering  times 
of  Charles  the  First  and  the 
usurper  Cromwell,  when  a  party 
of  the  parliamentarian  regicides, 
commanded  by  one  Anthony 
Townsly,  hanged  M.  Dromgole, 
of  Dromgole's  town,  at  his  own 
gate.  —  Vid.  A  Brief  Account 
from  the  most  authentic  Protes- 
tant Writers,  printed  at  London, 
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an.  1747. 

Ó/ioroabo;/!,  a  drummer. 

ój\oro<xn,  a  dromedary. 

óp.oro<X]n,  the  back. 

ó/iom<X7KX,  renouncing  or  declaring 
against  a  thing  or  a  person ;  ox. 
cu;/i;m  n<x  b/ioroo.n<\  le)f,  I  re- 
nounce to  it,  or  to  him. 

ttyomcla,  a  surface. 

Ó/iom<xo;ne<xc,  idle. 

Often,  right,  straight. 

Ófion,  sure,  steadfast. 

ójxÓrxx,  as  úojh  Ó^órxx,  a  territory 
in  Leinster,  anciently  the  estate 
of  the  O'Ryans. 

bfionab,  direction. 

Óftor»<x;n,  a  throne. 

Opomxtt),  to  affirm  or  avouch. 

Ó/tonc/iojcte,  perpendicular. 

Ofi027bu6.fld.ro,  to  stop  or  shut  close. 

Ó/ionj,  a  band  or  company;  plur. 
bjiOrrgafi,  also  a  troop,  multi- 
tude, or  sect. 

Ófionnan,  the  back. 

bjiOt&rjfiXjf,  fear. 

Ó/iotla,  a  rafter;  also  a  wain- 
beam. 

Óftotlói/fi,  a  carpenter. 

Ó/iúab,  a  charmer  or  magician. 

Óf\ú<\t<\jtt),  to  commit  fornication. 

Ó/iub,  a  chariot. 

ójxub,  a  house  or  habitation. 

&fiab5j;i,  a  cartwright,  or  coach- 
maker. 

Ofiucb,  a  hearing ;  also  a  rising  up. 

Ó/iúcb  and  b^ucban,   dew;  Gr. 

Ó/iúct<x  be<x,  i.  e.  -jot:  and  bljoctr, 
prosperity  in  corn  and  cattle. 

Ó/iuctan,  whey.^ 

Ójxactjn  roonoib,  a  sort  of  herb 
used  in  colouring  hair. 

Ó/iub,  an  enclosure. 

ó/iujoiTjie,  a  slave  or  drudge. 

Ó/iir/be<xt,  a  dark  place  or  recess. 

ójiujcbjfl,  dew. 

ófiujcbjfl,  a  kind  of  reptile. 

Ó/iy;b,  a  stare ;  in  the  Welsh  it  is 
dridii,  and  in  the  Armoric  dret. 
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bfiujtym,  to  draw,  also  to  shut ; 
bo  bfiu;b  le6,  he  drew  nigh  to 
them. 

0/iu;jecw,  pronounced  b/tu;-ean, 
or  bpj-én,  in  two  syllables,  sig- 
nifies the  black-thorn  bush ;  its 
pronunciation,  as  well  as  its  con- 
struction, is  like  the  accusative 
case  of  the  Greek  word  Spvg, 
accus.  Spiv,  the  oak-tree. 

bp.ujm,  the  back,  the  ridge  of  a 
hill  or  houses;  <x  nb/iojm,  their 
backs ;  px  b/iu;m,  backwards, 
also  the  surface  or  outside  of  any 
thing ;  b/iu;n)  and  b/rjm ;  vid. 
b/ioip. 

<D/iu;n.,  needle-work,  embroidery; 
<\g  jro glujm  b/iu;ne  <x^af  beag- 
láma,  learning  to  embroider; 
b;ty-e  bfiu;ne,  the  pursuit  of  em- 
broidery. 

t)/nrjne<\c,  an  artist,  one  that  works 
with  the  needle. 

t>;iu;ne<xc<iL/*,  practice  in  needle- 
work or  embroidery;  also  artifice. 

bpMjf,  lust,  one  of  the  seven  mor- 
tal sins  which  kill  the  soul. 

bf\újfe<xc,  a  leacherous  person. 

ó^ú^e<xm<X)t,  leacherous,  inconti- 
nent, unchaste,  dissolute. 

bf\újf)fí),  to  play  the  wanton. 

Ójiájflixnr),  a  bawdy-house. 

&jiúfteój]i,  a  fornicator. 

bf\um<\,  a  drum. 

ó/ium<xb5;ji,  a  drummer. 

Ófiunocla,  a  house-top. 

Ójxamxrif  the  back ;  also  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  or  other  place. 

£)/iung,  id.  qd.  b/iODg. 

&púf,  leachery,  fornication ;  lucb- 
b;iú;^e,  whore- mongers. 

bfiút,  a  harlot,  or  other  unchaste 
person;  Wei.  drythyll,  lasci- 
vious. 

bj\at,  foolish. 

ó/iúta/i/iaojtóg,  a  bawd. 

<D/tutlab/i<x;iY),  to  blab  out,  or  speak 
foolishly. 

bj\uilatw,  a  bawdy-house. 
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bf\atb)ji,  a  fornicator. 

óú,  and  búc,  or  bub<xc,  ink. 

Óú,  meet,  just,  proper,  fit;  also 
kind  for. 

Óú,  a  land  or  country ;  also  a  vil- 
lage, also  a  habitation,  or  place 
of  abode. 

Óíaxc,  a  proper  name  of  several 
ancient  Irish  princes. 

óúab,  labour,  hardship,  difficulty. 

ÓuúM/i,  did  eat. — Gen.  14.  24. — 
Matt.  13.  4. 

Óúabmuji,  laborious,  hard,  difficult. 

Óú<xi)-ob<X]ji,  a  handicraft,  hard 
labour. 

óuúe,  a  dwelling-house. 

baajcpfi 5<xb,  to  disfigure ;  <\^ 
;omb<x  b/ie<xc  <xobb<x  ba  bua;c- 
njúgjab  f<\n  car  fO,  many  a 
handsome  face  disfigured  in  this 
battle. —  Fid.&xjt-jiejro-tboju- 
bealbir/g,  ad  an.  1310. 

bu<\fi,  or  bú<\;  j,  evil. 

óú<xjl,  ^-  bú<xl. 

buajle,  propriety. 

óuaj/ic,  surly,  stern,  ill-humoured. 

Óudj/iejb,  so  often. 

bu&if,  a  reward,  a  present. 

Óucxl,  part  or  duty,  office;  also 
meet,  just,  proper ;  bci/i  bú<\l  é, 
to  whom  it  belongeth,  also  kind 
for ;  hub  bú<xl  bo  fjn  bo  bé<x- 
n<xm,  it  was  kind  for  him  to  do 
so. 

t)ú<xl,  a  law,  &c. 

Óú<xl,  a  fold,  or  ply  of  a  cord. 

Óúal,  a  lock  of  hair. 

Óáúlujbe,  an  engraver. 

Óú<xlu;be<i^,  sculpture,  engraving. 

Óúalam,  to  carve,  or  engrave. 

bú<xV^<\f,  hire  or  wages,  duty,  &c. 

Óúam,  a  city ;  Brit,  dinas. 

ba<xn  and  t>a<\nd-£,  a  rhyme  or 
poem;  and  budrxv/je,  or  fe<X/t 
bu<i;n,  a  rhymer  or  versificator. 

Óucwa/itea^,  a  senator. 

Óú<xnc/iu;te<xcb,  policy  ;  búao- 
T<io;^,  idem. 

buuxjij  a  word,  or  saying;  also  a 
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metre  or  verse  consisting  of  four 
quartans. 

buba;/it,  an  earnest  prayer. 

Óúb,  black,  dark ;  bub-bonn,  a  dark 
brown  colour ;  búb-bé<\bac,  hav- 
ing black  teeth ;  hence  bub  sig- 
nifies ink. 

£>ub,  great,  prodigious. 

bubac,  a  tub ;  bubac4eamn<xct<x, 
a  tub  of  sweet  milk;  pronounced 
bouac. 

búbac,  melancholy,  sad,  dejected. 

búbac,  ink. 

búbacu/-,  sadness,  melancholy. 

búbaban,  an  ink-horn,  or  stand- 
dish. 

búbab,  mourning. 

Óúb<i;jé;r),  the  deep;  from  bui> 
and  tv/gé;o,  ocean;  búba;gé;r> 
770.  pvjjijge,  the  bottomless 
depths  of  the  ocean;  vid.  <vj- 

Oubtvjlce,  vice,  the  opposite  of 
fub&jlce,  virtue. 

buballab,  want. 

bubalta,  doubtful,  uncertain. 

bubcw,  a  hook,  a  snare ;  le  buba- 
n;b  j<Xf£<\)i\e<\ct<x,  with  fish- 
hooks. 

buban,  a  kidney. 

buban -alia,  a  spider. 

bub-co^ac,  the  herb  maidenhair. 

bubcu;l,  a  beetle. 

b  ub  jrocal,  a  word  out  of  course,  an 
enigma. 

bubgOfima;m,  to  be  black  and 
blue. 

£>u$-Loclorm<\]cc,  the  Danes,  from 
Denmark;  and  the  Vpnn-Loc- 
lonna;cc,  those  from  Norwegia. 

buba  j,  a  lake. 

bubjiab,  to  say;  bubjtab,  it  was 
said ;  ma/ta  hub<X)j\t  fé3  as  he 


bablo;te,  melancholy. 

Oub-ynama;be,  a  diver;  the  bird 
called  didapper. 

bubjiOLf,  a  house,  room,  or  habita- 
tion, also  a  gloomy  wood ;  from 
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t>ab  and  f\Of,  a  wood. 

&ubfl<\n,t  defiance. 

óubfp.<yjt>  foundation. 

bubto;ll,  hsemorrhoi,  the  swelling 
of  the  veins  in  the  fundament. — 
PL 

bubla,  a  sheath,  case,  or  scabbard. 

búbla;  jjro,  to  double. 

Óuc<\f,  a  visage,  countenance. 

búcon,  war,  battle. 

Óúb,  the  ear. 

Óúb,  or  bu;b,  a  tingling  or  noisy 
buzzing  in  the  ear,  proceeding 
from  an  obstruction  whereby  the 
air  that  is  shut  up,  continually 
moved  by  the  beating  of  the  ar- 
teries and  the  drum  of  the  ear, 
is  lightly  reverberated. 

búabjfte,  a  trumpeter. 

óubot,  chalybs,  steel. 

Óubóg,  a  pat  upon  the  ear,  a  little 
stroke  on  it. 

bubog,  a  measure  of  liquids  con- 
taining a  dram,  commonly  made 
of  horn. 

bubog,  a  trumpet  or  horn  pipe. 

birjbeal,  quick,  nimble,  active. 

Oaficjoy,  tribute;  j:a  bubcjcy, 
tributary. 

bú;bc;be,  a  duke. 

Óufée,  darker,  blacker. 

óa;be,  blackness ;  also  ink* 

Óu;be<xc<xr><x;|e,  depth. 

bu;beall,  swift  or  nimble. 

birjbea/tta,  vernacular,  or  pecu- 
liar to  a  country. 

bujbelfleac,  a  necromancer. 

bu;bgearw,  a  sword,  a  dagger. 

Óujbge;nte,  the  Danes,  i.  e.  the 
black  nations. 

bujb;l;<xt,  the  spleen. 

bú;bléab,  a  doublet. 

bú;  jam,  orb;  j;m,  to  cluck  asahen. 

bú;l,  an  element ;  rxx  cejt/ie  búl- 
le,  the  four  elements;  also  a 
creature. 

bú;l,  delight,  desire. 

bú;l,  partition  or  distribution. 

bu;lb;/v  anxious,  sad,  melancholy. 


bu 
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bu;te  and  bu;tejn,  a  leaf,  a  fold. 

Óú;le<xm,  God,  because  Creator  of 
all  things. 
ujleama;n,  God. 

bújlearóanacb,  the  Godhead. 

Otrjlearoanta,  of  or  belonging  to 
the  Godhead. 

Ou;le5ra,  folding  doors,  the  leaves 
of  a  door,  or  the  leaves  of  trees. 

bu;lgne,  wages,  hire. 

Óú;l;m,  to  take  pleasure  or  de- 
light ;  bú;tj  j  mé,  I  desired,  or  I 
found  pleasure  in. 

Óu;lle,  a  green  bough  or  leaf; 
also  the  leaf  of  a  book. 

bu;lleaba/<,   leaves,   a  leaf  of  a 

•    book. 

fc>u;leabaft<xc,  full  of  leaves. 

óu;lleacan;  a  book,  or  the  leaf  of 
a  book. 

bu;Ue<x/7,  a  spear. 

Óu;le5g  and  bujlean,  diminut.  of 
bu;lle,  leaf,  either  of  a  tree  or 
book ;  also  the  fold  of  a  door ; 
Wei.  deilen. 

Óu;lte5g<xc,  leafy,  full  of  leaves. 

Óu;lleú;/i,    of   or    belonging    to 

-    leaves. 

bujll;  j)m,  to  bear  or  bring  forth 
leaves,  to  bud,  to  spring. 

Óu;llm;5l,  a  caterpillar;  Lat.  con- 
volvulus. 

Óujro,  poor,  needy,  necessitous. 

Óirjne,  a  man,  either  the  male  or 

'  female  sex :  it  is  a  general  name 
for  man,  like  the  Lat.  homo  ;  its 
root  is  the  same  with  the  Greek 
verb  dwafiai, possum;  vid.  jreo.fi 
and  jr/ft,  infra,  Wei.  dyn,  C. 
Den,  Ar.  den,  Ger.  daen  and 
diener,  a  servant,  and  Cantarbr. 
duenean,  idem. 

bu;neabab,  manslaughter ;  gac 
olc  t;g  fan  bonmn  ;b;jt  jreall 
a%ixf  buneabab. 

Óú;nn,  to  us,  i.  e.  bo  ]iw  or  prw. 

Óujnoj/icneac,  an  assassin  or  mur- 
derer ;  ab  bed/it  f]<\l  j:/i;u  i  c;<\ 
bon  bjf  y-eo  ;^  pea/tji  l;b  bo 
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lég;on  cug<x;b,  an  é  Oa/t/taba/-, 
Óujnoj/icnjc,  no  <xn  é  jo^-a  gan 
c;onnta. — Lbeaba/i  bpieac. 

Óa;;i,  an  oak-tree ;  hence  the  let- 
ter Ó  is  called  Ou;/i ;  Wei.  and 
Cor.  Dar. 

Óu;|tc,  rude,  rugged,  surly;  vid, 
baa; /ie. 

Óu;/ie,  a  wood  or  grove  of  oaks. 

Óújpte,  stupidity,  insensibility,  Lat. 
durities,  also  obstinacy ;  ex.  ba 
b;  bo  bú;/ie  na  b;m/téa/-ana 
na/i  tjxej-g  ^-;<xb  <xr»  cat  gu/i  tu;t: 
an  u/imO/i,  such  was  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  battle,  &c.  —  Vid. 
C<x;c;ie;m  Cbo;/\bealba;g,  ad 
an.  1318. 

Óajf,  a  crow. 

Óu)f,  a  precious  present  or  favour, 
hence  a  jewel. 

Óujfcjll,  a  sanctuary. 

Óu;^eal,  a  spout. 

Óu;/~g;oíla,  a  client. 

óú;/"j  je,  awaked ;  bú^j^te,  zWm. 

Óú;pújab  andbúj-gam,  to  awake. 

Óú;^-;j;m,  to  awake,  to  rouse  up. 

Óu;fc,  unto  thee,  i.  e.  bo  tá ;  bu;t- 
fe,  idem. 

Óu)tb<xjp.,  deformed,  ugly;  also 
dark,  gloomy. 

fc>u;t;/t  na  bojbce,  the  morning. 

Óul,  a  snare  or  trap ;  also  a  fishing 
with  nets. 

Óul,  the  terraqueous  globe. 

Óul,  a  satyrist. 

Óul,  to  go;  bo  bul  ta/i,  to  pass 
over;  bo  bul  a  mú^a,  to  be  lost ; 
bul  <\ji  a  naja;b,  to  proceed. 

bula,  a  pin  or  peg. 

Óulb<v//i,  doleful,  unpleasant. 

Óulcanac,  dirty,  miserly,  pitiful. 

Óulcan  and  bulcanacb,  avarice, 
covetousness. 

Óúltaob,  a  page. 

óuma,  a  place  of  gaming,  as  bama 
re;l5e. 

Oún,  a  strong  or  fortified  house,  a 
fortress,  or  fastness ;  a  habitation 
built  on  a  hill  or  moimt,  such  a 
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position  being  generally  the  tit- 
test  for  defence;  but  the  true 
meaning  of  this  word  in  Irish  is 
a  strong  and  well  barricaded  ha- 
bitation,  as    appears   from  our 
having  no  other  verb,  at  least  in 
common  use,  to  signify  the  act 
of  shutting  or  making  fast,  but 
bunajm,  which  in  its  second  per- 
son singular  of  the   imperative 
mood  makes  bun,  Lat.  claude, 
occlude.     This  monosyllable  is 
one  of  those  primitive  and  prin- 
cipal words  that  have  been  pre- 
served in  various  different  lan- 
guages,    bun  was   in   common 
use  in  the  Celtic  of  Gaul,  and 
gave  name  to  several  places  or 
habitations,  as  Lugdunum,  Au- 
gustodunum,  &c.     We  find  the 
same   word   used  in   the   same 
sense  in  the  Cantabrian  or  old 
Spanish ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
toiun  is  of  the  same  structure 
and  meaning.    It  appears  by  the 
very  name  of  the  capital  of  Bri- 
tain, I  mean  London,  called  both 
Londunum  and  Londinum  by 
die  Romans,  that  the  old  Britons 
had  the  word  dun  in  their  lan- 
guage.    The  name  of  that  fa- 
mous   town    is    constructed   of 
long,  which  in  old  Celtic  signi- 
fies a  ship,  and  bun  or  b;/? :  for 
in  our  old  Irish  the  two  writings 
are  used  indifferently,  (vid.  b;n,) 
the  compound  of  which  signifies 
a  town  or  station  for  ships.     The 
names  of  a  great  part  of  the  an- 
cient strong  habitations   of  the 
old  Irish  begin  with   the  word 
Óún,  as  Óáji-cea/ima,  now  Wick- 
low;    Óún-ce<X]\mn<x,    now    the 
old   Head   of    Kinsale;    Óún- 
jla;;ie,  a  regal  house  near  Sl;<xb 
CO] ft  in  Minister;.  Óún-Cl)<xc, 
another  royal  house  near  Knoc- 
aine,  in  the  County  of  Limerick ; 
Óún-Crijoméajn,  the  palace  of 
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an  Irish  king  near  the  hill  of 
Howth;  Óún-j/iot:,  one  of  the 
regal  houses  of  Minister  near 
the  Gailty-hill;  Oari-bo.  Le<xt- 
jla^,  now  Down,  a  bishop's  see 
in  Ulster,  the  burying-place  of 
St.  Patrick,  S.  Columcille,  and 
St.  Bridget;  Óún-óubtjne,  an 
ancient  name  of  Dublin,  literally 
signifying  the  castle  of  the  Black 
Pool,  the  water  of  the  river 
LifFey  being  very  black  towards 
the  harbour;  Óúnrxx  Scab,  Bal- 
timore, &c. 

The  old  Irish  had  four  sorts 
of  habitations,  viz.  1°.  C<xta;/i,  a 
city ;  2°.  D<vjle,  ..a  town ;  Lat. 
villa,  called  also  6<xjlle  CQÓfi,  if 
a  large  town;  3°.  Óún,  a  strong 
or  fortified  habitation ;  4'1-  O/urj- 
jenn,  otherwise  called  O/iug. — 
Vid.  Cat  a; /t  an  d'0/iú;  gear)  and 


>/iug,   supra, 


where   it  is   re- 


marked that  those  words  are  or 
were  preserved  in  different  other 
old  languages  in  the  same  sense, 
and  in  the  same  radical  struc- 
ture. 

Óúrxxb,  a  house,  a  habitation ;  also 
a  camp. 

óún<xb,  a  multitude. 

Óúnc-jro,  to  shut  up,  to  close  toge- 
ther, to  join ;  nj  fépjjx  <\  bún<xi), 
it  cannot  be  shut. 

óún-<Xj\<Xf,  a  habitation. 

'Oún-ljOf,  a  palace. 

Óún-m<X)\b<\i>,  homicide,  man- 
slaughter. 

Óíb-ma/tbtxxc,  a  manslayer. 

Óarrn,  a  doctor  or  teacher. 

Óú/1,  stupid,  dull;  bajne  bú/t,  a 
blockhead ;  also  hard ;  Lat.  du- 
rus. 

Óú/i  and  buO/1,  water,  hlnc  bú/ilu;~, 
watergrass,  or  water-cresses; 
Gr.  vdcop. 

Óu/-ia;n,  affable. 


ÓÚ 
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a  house  or  room. 


óupb,  a  distemper  or  disease. 


ó  U 
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Óci/tn,  a  fist,  a  hand;  Ian  buf/ur,  a 
handful. 

Óú/itac,  a  temple. 

Óú/iteúc,  a  cell,  a  pilgrim's  hut, 
or  cabin ;  bu/iteac  bjtrfieabajc 
naomta,  the  holy  anchoret's 
cell,  &c. 

Óu/túnta,  rigid,  morose. 

óuf,  in  order  to,  that,  to  the  end 
that ;  50  nbeac<x;r>n  bon  cato/j/i 
buf  <x  bj:<xj<x;n  ne<xc  bú  mo.  aa;l 
r>7b  bom  ealoijbjr»,  till  I  go  to 
the  city,  to  the  end  that  I  may 
there  find  some  person  who  may 
want  my  goods. 

Óaf,  a  fort ;  baf-<xjt,  a  place  of 
refuge,  or  safety. 


Óu^ú./ia,  a  client. 

óa^<xcc  and  buycy,  watchfulness. 

ÓafcúmoX,  a  woman-client. 

Óú^gaj/vjm,  a  calling,  appellation. 

Óu^ógíac,  a  client. 

Óátcaf,  nature,  or  the  place   of 

one's  birth- 
Óutraco/i    ollamanta,    fee 

feudam. 
Óút<x;b,  a  land,  a  country. 
Óútamajl,  of  a  good  family. 
Óútca,  genuine. 
Óútcap^c,    an    inhabitant 

from  the  same  country. 
Óút/taéb,  diligence,  kindness. 
Óút/iacbac,  diligent,  urgent,  kind. 


farm, 


one 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  C 

C  is  the  fifth  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  and  the  second  of  the  five 
vowels,  of  the  denomination  of  caol,  or  small  vowels ;  it  is  sometimes  short 
and  sometimes  long,  and  thus  answers  the  Greek  e  and  77,  as  Capelles  in- 
geniously observes  of  the  Latin :  E  vocalis,  says  he,  duarum  Grcecarum 
vim  possidet,  nam  cum  corripitur,  £  est,  cum  producitur  rj  est.  It  is  in 
Irish  called  Cuba,  or  Caba,  from  eaba,  the  aspen-tree ;  Lat.  tremula  ; 
which  is  commonly  called  C/i<xnncjtjoc<xc,  and  is  not  unlike  the  name  of 
the  Greek  vowel  i\,  and  the  Heb.  n.  It  is  commutable  only  with  ),  and 
is  very  often,  but  especially  in  ancient  manuscripts,  written  and  used  for  ) 
indifferently;  and  we  find  this  indifference  common  to  the  Latins,  as  Dii 
for  Dei,  heri  for  here,  vespere  and  vesperi,  cinis  and  ciner,  impubes  and 
impubis,  omnis  for  omnes,  from  decern  is  formed  undecim,  from  emo, 
premo,  is  formed  redimo  and  comprimo.  C  is  the  prepositive  vowel  in 
the  five  diphthongs  and  triphthongs,  called  no.  eu)g  beabba,  or  beabab, 
or  the  five  ephthongs,  viz.  ea,  eo,  eoj,  eu,  e),  and  of  these  the  Hebrews 
have  eu,  as  Heb.  b)pw  ;  but  the  Gr.  and  Lat.  have  both  ev  and  ei,  as 
Lat.  heu,  hei,  and  Gr.  ev,  Lat.  bene,  Gr.  eiSlj,  Lat.  video,  &c. 


e  <r 

C  and  e<xb,  are  negatives  in  Irish, 

as  é-be;mjfl,  uncertain. 
C  and  fé,  he,  it ;  c;a  hé,  who  is 

he  ?  r>;  be  fO,  it  is  not  this. 
C,  an  interjection  importing  grief; 
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Lat.  hei. 
Caba?!  and  e<xba/i,  mud,  mire,  &c. 
C<xb<xb,  the  aspen-tree ;  hence  the 

name  of  the  letter  C. 
Cab/tab,  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  Co- 


e  a 


e  iX 


b)\<X))T}  the  same. 
Cab/iabac,  a  Hebrew,  one  of  the 

Hebrew  nation. 
Cab/tab,  iron. 
Cab/ion,  a  pan,  a  chaldron. 
Cabu/t,  ivory ;  Lat.  ebur. 
Caccea/tt,  iniquity,  injustice. 
Caccómlan,  injustice,  oppression. 
Caceomla;m,  to  omit. 
Cacconac,  mad,  doting,  absurd. 
Cacconn,  rage,  madness,  want  of 

sense. 
Caccon,  or  eagcon  bajne,  a  silly, 
foolish  man  :  for  cc,  or  double  c, 
is  pronounced  always  like  g. 
Cacco^g,  the  face  or  countenance. 
Caccofg,  a  degree. 
Cacco^g,  a  framing  or  building. 
Cacca^mu;l,  unlike. 
Cacco^mu;le  and  -leacb,  dispa- 
rity. 
Cac,  ahorse;  Lat.  equus;  in  the 
genit.  sing,  and  nom.  plur.  it  is 
e;c ;  eac-cojmt/onga,  a  drome- 
dary. 
Cac,  any. 

Cacac,  having  many  horses. 
Cacac,  ifo;b  Cacac,  a  barony  in 
the    west   of  Carbury,    in   the 
County  of  Cork,  the  ancient  es- 
tate of  the  O'Mahonys. 
Cacb  and  eact,  a  condition,  &c. ; 
vid.  act;  also  or,  either,  unless. 
Cacba,  clean,  pure,  neat,  decent. 
Cacbam,  to  do,  to  act. 
Caclac,    a   servant,    a    post-boy, 
news-carrier;    also  a   soldier's- 
boy,  a  knapsack-boy,  a  garson. 
Cacla/-£,  a  rod,  a  whip  to  drive  a 
horse;  from  eac,  a  horse,  and 
l<\fg,  a  lash. 
Cacmac  and  eacmong,  to  happen 
or  fall  out;    as  eacmac  bu;ne 
b;ob  Dp  jo  /io;/}/}  bon  beag  b;a 
bo  bjob  aco  pi;u,  a  man  of  them 
happened  to  be  there,  who  dis- 
tributed part  of  their  small  pro- 
vision among   them;    eacmong 
t/ta  jn  a/to;le  ba;m^  ;;t  cat  jb;ji 
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i))j\c<Mr)af  <\%af  /t;j  n<\  r)a/ia- 
b) a,  at  another  time  a  battle 
happened  between  Hircanus  and 
tfie  king  of  Arabia.— L.  B. 

Cacnac,  blasphemy  ;  )f  folluf 
gu/i  /to  cúalaba;/i  anojf  <xn 
eacnac,  nunc  audisti$  blasphe- 
miam. — L.  B. 

Cac/iab,  horses. 

Cac/ia;/^,  rowing. 

Cac/ia;f ,  a  fair. 

Cact,  an  accident  that  moves  sor- 
row or  compassion ;  <yy  mo/i  an 
teact  tu;tjm  t<xjb%,  Thady's 
fall  is  a  great  cause  of  sorrow. 

Cact,  an  achievement,  feat,  ex- 
ploit ;  ex.  jrea/t  eacta,  a  brave 
man. 

Cáctr,  a  condition. 

Cactama;l,  conditional ;  also  hav- 
ing great  performance. 

Cact/iab,  an  adventure,  or  adven- 
turous uncertainty;  m;n;c  <Xf 
pe<\pH  eact/iab  na  a;/r/jt:e, 
proverb. 

Cact/<an  and  eact/iannac,  a  fo- 
reigner. 

C<xccp.oc<x)ji,  a  prey  or  spoil;  also 
unmerciful. 

Cact/iocaj/ieac,  merciless  :  but 
more  commonly  and  properly 
éab-t|t5ca;/ieac. 

Cab,  is  one  of  the  ten  negatives  of 
the  Irish  in  compound  words,  as 
eab-tla;t\  éab-tlatac,  undaunt- 
ed, intrepid :  these  ten  negatives 
are  in  the  following  Irish  verse : 
^leam  <x&af  an,  am,  eaj,ea^, 
6,  eab  bo,  b;,  n;  bo/ib  b;mea/~. 
Jng,  m;,  n;  mob  ce;lje. 
Óe;c  nbjalcab  na  Jaojbjtge. 
Cab,  jealousy,  also   zeal  ;    genit. 
éaba ;  bean  éab a,  a  jealous  wo- 
man. 
Cab,  cut,  obloquy,  reproach. 
Cabac,    clothes,  raiment;    eabac 

]\djn,  sackcloth. 
Cab  a;  j^m,  to  clothe,  to  cover. 
Caba;l,    profit,    advantage  ;    vid 


e  cc 


e  <f 


eabal. 

Caba;tleac,  an  Italian. 

Cabajngea/},  weak,  not  strong. 

Caba;ngneact;,  weakness. 

Caba;/te,  a  jealous  lover. 

Caba;/tmea/%  the  art  of  invention. 

Cabal,  or  eabajl,  gain,  profit;  also 
a  prey,  spoil,  or  boot}". 

Cabalac,  profitable. 

Caba/7,  the  forehead ;  dfi  meaban, 
on  my  forehead. 

Cabarian  and  eabnar»,  a  frontlet. 

Caba/tja;/te,  corrupted  from  ea- 
ba/t-y-jaj/te,  divorce,  or  separa- 
tion. Note  that  ea  without  a 
long  stroke  over  it,  as  in  this 
word,  is  pronounced  like  a,  but 
with  that  sign  over  it,  sounds 
like  ai  in  the  English  words 
maid,  laid,  or  as  a  in  the  words 
trade,  made,  &c. 

Caba/t  jna,  ingenuity. 

Caba/tgna;m,  to  know,  to  distin- 
guish. 

C aba/1  jújbe  supplication,  inter- 
cession; eaba/t  jújbe  na  naom, 
the  intercession  of  saints. 

Caba/tna;b,  fraud,  malice,  deceit ; 
also  an  ambuscade ;  /to  pag  ea- 
'óap.naj'de  jnn  gac  beallac  5 
y~jn  30  team  a; /1,  i.  e.  he  left 
men  in  ambuscade  on  every  road 
from  thence  to  Tara. — L.  B. 

Caba/i/*ga;n,  an  interposer. 

Caba/tta,  noon,  or  dinner-time. 
This  word  I  judge  should  be 
rather  eata/tta,  i.  e.  between 
two ;  as  the  sun  is  at  noon  ex- 
actly midway  between  east  and 
west. 

Cab-bo;/tpj;m,  to  naturalize. 

Cab-bojmjn,  shallow. 

Cab-butca/*,  despair. 

Cab-b5t:ca/-ac,     despairing, 
sponding. 

Cab-botca^ajm,  to  despair,  to  be 
out  of  hopes. 

Cab-jrulang,  intolerable :  also  im- 
patient. 
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Cab,    time,   opportunity,    season ; 

%<\n  eaba,  without  time. 
Cab,  yea,  yes;  n)  beab,  not  so, 

Cabab,  an  aspen-tree;  also  the 
name  of  the  ae,  and  the  diph- 
thong ea ;  eabab. 

Cabon,  namely,  to  wit. 

Cabma/t,  jealous. 

Cabmaj/te  and  eabmaj/teact,  jea- 
lousy^ 

Cabmeóbanac,  immediate ;  and 
e;b;/imeobanac,  mediate. 

Cábójbj  j;m,  to  despair,  be  out  of 
heart. 

Cabotca^*,  despair;  rid.  eab-bót-- 

Cab/t  and  eaba/t,  in  compound 
words  is  the  same  with  ;bjjt,  be- 
twixt, between ;  Lat.  inter. 

Cab /tab,  between  thee,  i.  e.  eaba/i 
tá ;  eab/tam,  between  me,  i.  e. 
eaba/t  mé;  eab/tujr?r>,  between 
us,  i.  e.  eaba/t  ;nn,  no  fjnn; 
eab/tu;b,  betwixt  you,  i.  e.  ea- 
ba/t ;b,  or  ffi. 

Cab/tocb,  plain,  manifest. 

Cab-trantirjoct,  alienation,  ill- 
will. 

Cab-tla;tr  and  eab-tlátac,  coura- 
geous, strong,  undaunted,  in- 
trepid. 

Cab-t/téoj/t,  imbecility;  also  ir- 
resolution. 

Cab-t/teó/tac,  ignorant  of  the  way  : 
also  weak. 

Cab-r/tom,  light,  brisk,  nimble  ; 
also  giddy. 

Cab-t/tomacar),eab-t:/tomá  jab  and 
eab-t/tu;me,  lightness,  ease,  com- 
fort, riddance. 

Cab-t/toman,  a  bladder :  pronounc- 
ed éab/toman. 

Cab-túalang,  incapable,  unable; 
<\f  eab-túalang  me  a/t  a  jru- 
lang,  I  am  not  able  to  bear  it. 

Cab-ú/tlab/tab,  a  solecism. 

Cab-u/tcam,  of  old. 

Cag.  is  one  of  the  Irish  negatives. 


C  tt 


e  tf 


as  eaT-C/iúd^  sickness;  cag- 
c5j/i,  injustice. 

Gag,  i.  e.  ea^ga*  the  moon. 

Gag,  death. 

Gaga,  ice;  l;ce  eaga,  flakes  of 
ice. 

Cagac,  deep. 

Gagam,  to  die,  to  perish. 

Gagan,  (GQac-Gaga)r>,)  a  family- 
name,  whereof  I  find  four  diffe- 
rent septs,  two  in  Connaught, 
i.  e.  one  in  BreifFne,  whose  lord- 
ship was  the  district  called 
Cla;n  jredfiamu;  ge,  and  the  other 
in  Conmajcne,  or  Sjol-anano- 
cu;be,  who  was  toparch  of  Clajn- 
b;aftmaba,  in  the  principality  of 
O'COabagajn,  or  O'(l0ab;n  ;  ano- 
ther GQac-Gago/n,  who  is  other- 
wise written  OT)eaga;/?,  was 
one  of  the  eight  toparchs  de- 
riving under  O'Carol  in  the 
country  called  Gjle  -)  G)ea/ibú;l 
or  Elia  Carolina,  now  partly  in 
the  King's  County  and  partly  in 
Lower  Ormond,  in  that  of  Tip- 
perary;  and  the  fourth  sept  of 
the  Mac-Eagains  were  dispers- 
ed through  the  Counties  of  Cork 
and  Kerry,  the  chiefs  of  which 
were  hereditary  judges  of  the 
courts  of  Brehon-laws  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Mac  Carty- 
Mores,  kings  of  Desmond.  A 
gentleman  of  this  family  of  the 
Mac-Eagains,  by  name  Oaotlac 
or  Ooetju^GQac-Gagar^wasthe 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ross- 
Carbury,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  I.  of  England,  who 
having  engaged  himself  with  a 
party  of  the  confederated  Roman 
Catholics,  as  their  spiritual  di- 
rector, in  an  expedition  tending 
to  relieve  the  town  of  Clonmel, 
and  being  taken  prisoner  of  war 
by  Lord  Orrery,  was  immediate- 
ly, and  without  examination  or 
trial,  ordered  to  be  hanged  like 
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a  common  malefactor ;  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  war,  of  nations, 
and  of  common  humanity. 

Cajún,  a  bottom ;  hence  poll  bub- 
a;ge;r>,  or  bub-eagajn,  an  abyss. 

Gaga/1,  order;  bo  cu/t  yh  a  nea- 
g<\ft,  he  put  in  order. 

Gaga/iajm,  to  set  in  order. 

Gag-b/iOt,  a  carrion. 

Gag-cao;/?e,  a  sick  or  dying  groan, 
or  plaint ;  from  é<xg,  death,  and 
eao;ne,  plaint  or  moan. 

Gtvgcao/i,  a  sounding  line. 

Gag-c5;/t,  falsehood,  injustice ;  also 
wrong. 

Gagco^g,  a  face,  form,  figure,  or 
countenance. 

C&g-Cfitfa;b,  sick,  weak,  feeble  : 
more  properly  in  the  literal  ex- 
plication it  means,  not  firm ;  Lat. 
infirmns. 

Gag-c/iúa^,  infirmity,  sickness. 

Gag-cúbajb,  unfit,  improper. 

Gagla,  fear,  dread,  apprehension  ; 
eagla  go,  lest  that. 

Gaglac,  fearful,  timorous. 

Gaglajro,  to  fear ;  also  to  frighten, 
or  deter,  to  affright ;  bo  eagla? - 
beaba/i  30  mop.,  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly afraid. 

Gagla;^,  the  church ;  Wei.  egluys, 
Lat.  ecclesia,  and  Gr.  wicXrtcna, 
gen.  eagujl^e,  or  eagla;/-e. 

Gagla;;"eac,  of  or  belonging  to 
the  church,  a  churchman,  or 
clergyman. 

Gaglaj^earoa;l,  or  eaga;l/*eair)a;/l, 
becoming  a  clergyman. 

Gag  Ian,  a  biting. 

Gagla^ba,  ecclesiastical. 

Gagma;^,  without ;  aneagmajj-* 
la;  me,  without  a  hand. 

Gagma;^,  reputation,  fame. 

Cagmaj^eac,  very  great ;  g/tab 
eagmaj^eac,  very  great  love. 

Gagirrp,  about ;  circa.  • 

Gagna,  prudence,  wisdom ;  vid. 
agna. 

Cagnac,  wise,  prudent,  discreet; 


e  if 


e  if 


and  eagnogbe,  a  philosopher. 

Cannae,  or  eac^ae,  blasphemy; 
bo  fijnn  <xn  pea/i  úb  é<\cr:<xc,  bo 
/tab  <xm  f<\z<X]\t,  jy  poiluf  go  /10 
cuoiU<xb<vjri  <x  rco^a  <xn  e<\cn<\c, 
bo  p/ieaja^  na  Júba;  j,  jf  hj- 
obb<\  h<X)f  bujnn  é,  that  man  has 
been  guilty  of  blasphemy,  said 
the  priest,  it  is  evident  that  you 
have  heard  now  the  blasphemy ; 
the  Jews  answered,  he  is  our 
mortal  enemy,  or  an  enemy  who 
deserves  death;  obo  corxxjjic  <xn 
rxxovt)  <xn  WZ.'&Z  eacnac.  Cppfb, 
<x%uf  oi£  <xb;t<xb  beam <xn,  when 
the  saint  (Patrick)  saw  the  king 
blaspheme  Christ  and  adore  de- 
mons, &c. — Leaba/i  b/ieac. 

Cag2?<xc,  a  complaint,  also  resent- 
ment, also  a  cause  of  grief  and 
sorrow;  as  ;orob<x  C<xgn<xc  <v//i 

Cagrxxjbe,  a  wise  man,  a  philoso- 
pher. t 

G<X"gn<\jbjro}  to  complain,  to  ac- 
cuse. 

C<igna;/ic,  querulous,  full  of  com- 
plaints; vjj\  ha  e<xgna;/ic,  n;/i 
hu  ealc,  non  querula  neque  ma- 
levola  erat. 

Cagrxxj/tc,  love;  <x/i  eajnaj/ic  <x 
m;c,  propter  amoremfilii ;  vid. 
Brogan  in  Vita  Brigida? ;  writ- 
ten indifferently  eugnaj/tc,  or 
ecxjnaj/ic. 

Cagna/icajjie,  a  mediator. 

Cagfuxjbjm,  to  set  in  order. 

Caj/túab,  impotent. 

C<xg-f<xma]l,  singular,  matchless; 
from  e<xg,  non,  and  f<xvou)l,  si- 
milis. 

Ca£7~<xm<vjl,  strange,  surprising,  ex- 
traordinary ;  also  various,  di- 
verse, mixed. 

Cagpxml<x  and  eú^^amlact, 
strangeness,  variety,  diversity. 

eag^<xmluj<xb  and  e<x^f<xrt)l<X)  j;m, 
to  vary,  to  diversify. 

£<\%f<\mlú  jab,  a  varying  or  chans- 
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C  attainting;  ag  bal  a  néal,  faint- 
ing; vid.  veal 

Cala,  a  swan. 

Galab  and  eal<xban,  learning,  skill, 
knowledge;  also  an  art  or  sci- 
ence. 

Calabanta,  artificial,  curious,  in- 
genious. 

Cala;bjm,  to  stalk;  also  to  steal 
away,  to  desert,  &c. 

Cala;bteac,  a  revolter,  or  deserter, 
one  that  sneaks  oíf^  or  steals 
away. 

Calar) g,  a  fault,  or  flaw. 

Cala/1,  salt. 

Calba,  a  herd,  or  drove. 

Calc,  malicious,  spiteful,  envious, 
&c. ;  777/1  ba  e<\j>n<\)p.ci  njp.  ha 
ealc,  non  erat  querula,  non  ma- 
levola. — Brogan  in  Vit.  Brigid. 

Calcma/1,  envious,  spiteful;  also 
lazy,  sluggish. 

Calg,  noble,  excellent ;  hence  1njf 
Calga,  a  name  of  Ireland. 

CalQgab  and  ealugab,  sneaking, 
stealing  away. 

Caljujjm,  to  sneak  off,  to  steal 
away;  as  bo  ealu;jeaba/i  bor> 
catr/iajg,  they  got  by  stealth 
into  the  city. 

Call,  a  trial,  a  proof,  or  essay. 

Callaba;/t,  a  vast  number,  a  great 
multitude. 

Callac,  a  hearth ;  a/i  an  teallac, 
upon  the  hearth. 

Callac,  a  burden,  or  load. 

Callac,  cattle  of  any  kind. 

Callac,  an  artful  trick. 

Callac,  a  battle. 

Calla;  je,  household  stuff,  furni- 
ture. 

Callaró,  wonder,  astonishment. 

Callaro,  cattle  given  by  way  of  a 
portion. 

C<xlfc<xb,  coziness. 

Calta,  repentance. 

Calta,  a  flock,  herd,  drove,  trip, 
rout,  pace,  &c. ;    ex.  ealta  ecu?. 


e  tf 


e  tf 


a  flock  of  birds ;  ealta  mac, 
a  herd  of  swine;  ealta  bam,, 
a  drove  of  bullocks ;  ealta  ga- 
K<x/i,  a  trip  of  goats ;  ealta  ma- 
bú;be  allta,  a  rout  of  wolves ; 
ealta  <XffiXjl,  a  pace  of  asses  ; 
also  a  tribe  or  family,  as  ealta 
glan  t^lúag  ud  ngeal  cca;/-; 
ealta  ma/icac,  a  troop  of  the  ca- 
valry ;  a;t;b  b;n-ealtac,  places 
resounding  with  the  melody  of 
birds. 
Caltajbe,  white. 
Caltjn,  a  razor. 

Caman,  the  principal  regal  house 
of  Ulster,  anciently  the  seat  of 
the  Ruderician  kings  of  Ulster. 
Camajn,  double ;    and  earoanta, 

the  same. 
Camajn^e,  wisdom. 
Canopa;b,  a  kind  of  stone. 
Can,  ean,  and  én,  a  bird,  a  fowl ; 

é<xn  pon,  an  osprey. 
C<xd  and  an,  water. 
Can,  any ;  a/t  ean-cO/<,  in  anywise, 
at  all,  in  the  least ;  <xp.  gac  e<xn 
có/1,  by  all  means;  vid.  aon. 
Canba,  a  simple  in  physical  drugs. 
Cang,  a  year. 
Canj,  a  track  or  footstep. 
Cangaé,  a  fishing  net;  also  a  chain 
of  nets,    such   as    is    used  for 
salmon  and  herrings. 
Can  jac,  a  babbler. 
Can-gl5/i,  of  one  voice  or  speech. 
Cangla,  an  anniversary  feast. 
CanglajiDj  a  lining. 
Cangla;^ ,  bad  or  weak  drink  with 
bread,  as  milk  mixed  with  wa- 
ter. 
Cangnaró,  generosity,  also  dexte- 
rity at  arms,  prudence,  &c. ;  a 
fé  eangnaró  rxx  Loclannac  bo 
trxxjjx  San   GQogcOfib   f<xn,  the 
dexterity  of  the  Danes  (at  arms) 
was  known  to  be  inherited  by 
that  Moghchorb. —  Vid.  Annal. 
Innisf alien. 
Cangpxb,  they  advanced,  or  went 
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forward. 
Canlu;/ieaéb,  fowling. 
Cannec,  innocent. 
Cán^atab,  at  once. 
Can tó j,  a  nettle ;  near) tog,  idem. 
Canto^g,  on  purpose ;  also  in  one 
bulk;  beantoj^g   is  the   usual 
expression. 
Can-t5/it,  of  any  manner  or  sort. 
Can-ua;/te,   one  hour ;  ]:ea/i-ea- 
nua;/ie,  a  way-faring  man  that 
stays  not  above    an  hour  in   a 
place. 
Canuc,  a  eunuch. 
Caonbacb,  an  unity. 
Ca/i,  a  head. 
Ca/iab,  fear,  mistrust. 
Ca/ia;m,  riding. 
Ca/tam,  to  refuse,  to  deny;  bea/ta- 

ba;t,  they  refused. 
Ca/ta;^*,  the  end. 
Ca/ib,  or  jrea/ibog,  a  roebuck. 
Ca/tba,  to  tell  or  relate ;  50  nbú- 
ba;/tt  o;/ic;neac  na  f<x^<xj\t  pe 
o;o^a,  a;tc;ro  ta  a;/i  D;a  béo 
gon  ea/iba  bu;nn  an  tá  C-\x)Ofc 
COac  óé,  so  that  the  high  priest 
said  unto  Jesus,  I  conjure  you 
by  the  living  God  to  tell  us  if 
vou  are  the  Christ  the  Son  of 
feod— L.  B. 
Ca/ib,  an  offer ;  also  command. 
Ca/iba,  an  occupation  or  employ- 
ment; a  ye  pa  bea/iba  bo,  b;t 
ag  jongaj/ie  mac  bo  GObJlco  /1;  j 
bal-^la/tájbe    jn    b;tfteab    n<x 
fie  fie,  his  occupation  was  herd- 
ing  swine   for   Milco,   king   of 
Antrim,    in    the    wilderness. — 
L.B. 
Ca/iball,  a  tail;  ban  an  ea/tba;l, 

the  rump. 
Ca/tbam,   to    bid,    or  command ; 
also   to  rely  or  depend  upon  ; 
ea/tbajm  jv/ot,  I  depend  upon 
thee. 
Ca/ic,  speckled ;  also  red. 
Ca/ic,  a  cow. 
Ca/ic,  a  salmon. 
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Cú/ic,  honey ;  also  a  bee. 

C<*/ic,  a  tax  or  tribute ;  pc  ecx/ica, 
e/t;c,  or  kindred  money. 

Cú/tc,  Heaven. 

C<x/ic<xb  and  e<X/ic<ijm,  to  fill  ; 
ea/tcbao)^  na  ;dua;£,  i.  e.  t)0 
Ijorxx'óaojf  n<x  fhx<y] %. 

C<X/ic<xma;l,  sweet,  pleasant,  agree- 
able. 

CcX/icbat:,  coloured  red. 

€<x/tc<xjU,  a  prop,  post,  or  pillar. 

Cafic<v/le,  a  barring  and  hinder- 
ing. 

Ctyicaom,  noble. 

Ca/ictuac/tú,  a  lizard,  an  emmet. 

C<i/ic/ta,  a  deficiency,  an  eclipse. 

C<X/tbac,  a  feast  or  solemnity. 

CoL/ibanat,  a  piper,  trumpeter. 

C<X/i-j:la;t:ea^,  an  aristocracy. 

Ci\/igaba;l,  a  miserable  state  of 
captivity. 

Ctt/igiV/m,  to  build,  to  frame,  or 
make  up ;  Gr.  spytiv,  operari. 

C<i/ig<xbab,  to  apprehend,  or  make 
prisoner ;  ex.  <xn  lub^O/tt  ;n- 
n<Xj\  e<x^ijOirj<xb  )óf<\,  the  garden 
wherein  Jesus  was  made  prison- 
er.—Z,  B. 

C<X/ij<x;/ie,  prohibition. 

C<X/tj<Xj;i;m,  to  congratulate;  also 
to  prohibit  or  forbid. 

Cúnj<xtar>  and  ea/iglxifl,  a  piper; 
also  noisy,  clamorous. 

€<x/ijíKV/b,  magnificent,  worthy, 
virtuous. 

C<X/tgr>am,  to  prepare  a  feast. 

Ca/igfl<\,  conception,  quickness  of 
apprehension. 

C<X)\l<xn)}  noble,  august,  grand  ; 
hence  Anglice,  earl. 

Ca;UD<x  and  ea/uma;beú^ú,  gallop- 
ping.. 

Ca/im&b,  arms. 

e<x/in,  for  6;t/70L,  barley. 

Cú/trxxg,  ;<x/in<xc,  or  ;a/t<xm7,  iron. 

Ca/umb,  redemption. 

C<X|inajl,  a  part  or  share. 

C<X/inebe,  to  watch,  to  take  care 
of;  <x-guf  bjfQ  form  <vj  ecmnebe 
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n-a.  bójt\  (G0a;/ie)  go  nbeacajn- 

ja;n  jnnte  neac  ba  tnbajl  n;b 
bom  eateúbjr?  t<x/t  cecum  coba 
rxx  bojje  <x  nOct;  stay  here  to 
wait  on  the  Virgin  (Mary)  till  I 
go  to  the  city,  where  I  may  find 
some  person  who  may  give  this 
night's  lodging  and  entertain- 
ment to  the  Virgin  in  exchange 
for  some  thing  which  belongs  to 
my  trade. — L.  B. 

Cc\/i/t,  and  genit.  e;/i/t  and  ej/i/ie, 
the  end  or  conclusion ;  also  the 
limit  or  boundary  of  a  place ; 
bu;r>e  <x  ned/i  <x  <xo;^e,  a  man  in 
the  declension  of  his  years;  <x 
neo./1/t  no.  tj/te,  in  the  limits  of 
the  country. 

Ca/1/i,  a  champion  ;  Gr.  rjowg,  Lat. 
her os  ;  also  noble,  grand. 

Ca/i/iac,   the  spring ;    gen.  e<X;t- 

C<x/i/iab  and  ea/i/iujbe,  wares  or 
commodities,  furniture,  accou- 
trements, either  personal  or 
household. 

C<X/i;i<xb,  a  military  suit,  a  complete 
armour ;  hence  the  English  word 
array. 

t<X]\]\<xjb)m,  to  spring. 

C<x/i/ta;b,  a  mistake,  a  fault ;  Lat. 
erratum;  <\j\  fon  <x  ea/t/ia;be, 
propter  erratum. 

C<X/i/i<v;t;ec\./t,  to  be  served  or  at- 
tended. 

Cci^ab,  a  sickness,  or  disease ;  bor> 
tz<\f<\i>  fúcv/jt  <x  o;  je<ib,  he  died 
a  natural  death. 

C<xpxp?<xb,  expulsion,  banishment. 

C<\f<\jbjm,  expulsion,  banishment. 

Ccty-cvjlle,  dispraise,  disparage- 
ment. 

C<xpano,  to  make,  or  do. 

Capa.mla/1,  or  e<\f^ml<xjj\,  an  ex- 
ample, sample,  or  pattern. 

t<\f<xl,  a  tail. 

t<Xf<xónt<\,  earaónrab,  and  e<x- 
f<\ór>t<Xfy   dissension,    disagree- 
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ment;  also  disobedience. 

£<\f<\onnt<\c,  disobedient,  repug- 
nant, rebellious. 

£<Xf<\ontú g<xb,  schism. 

Ca/-<\/i,  a  cataract,  a  fall  of  water, 
a  cascade. 

C<X/"<x/ib,  idem. 

Capfyib,  a  quarrel ;  ea/~á/ib  bo 
b/to^bab,  to  provoke  a  quarrel. 

C<Xf<\j\-g<yn,  a  tumult. 

Cafb<x,  want,  scarcity,  defect,  ab- 
sence, also  vanity;  e<Xfb<x  b/iá- 
júb,  the  king's  evil. 

<5<\fb<\j  j;m,  to  want  or  lack. 

6<\fb<\jn,  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

e<\fbol,  an  apostle.— ^fa^.  10.  2. 

Cd./"b<ilc5jb,  absolution. 

Cu^b-a/ita,  or  ea^po/tta,  vespers, 
or  evening  prayers. 

C<\^bog,  or  ea/-cop,  a  bishop. 

Ccyc,  water,  also  old. 

Cfy-goijfie,  a  warning. 

Ca^gal,  a  storm,  a  blusterous 
wind  ;  also  a  surprise. 

Gafc&ji,  or  eoL^o^t,  shooting  into 
ear,  as  the  corn  does  when  it  be- 
gins to  form  an  ear. 

C<ty~c<\/i,  a  fall;  e<\fc<xp  <x  robéúX 
bea/in<xr>,  to  fall  at  entering  a 
wide  gap. 

C<XfdXj\<x,  an  adversary,  an  enemy; 
from  the  particle  e<\f,  one  of 
the  Irish  negatives,  and  c<xj\<x,  a 
friend. 

dxfconxxn,  dirty,  filthy,  nasty. 

C<XfComat<x,  satisfied. 

Ca^conola,  to  die  or  depart  this 
life;  f&  btjajna  ^Zuf  ce;tjie 
fjtfi  ba  f\<xr\  bo  pbjl;p  <xn  t<xn 
/to  e<xfcoml<x  yxf  <xn  ccó;róbé, 
i.  e.  Philip  was  eighty- six  years 
old  when  he  departed  this  life 
to  enjoy  God. — L.  B. 

Caycong,  water. 

Cd^cong/ia,  a  cry,  or  proclama- 
tion. 

Ca^conn,  an  old  man,  an  elder. 

C<Xfconn,  the  moon. 

Ca^c/ia,  a  cup,  a  drinking  vessel, 
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also  a  chaldron ;  abuba;/it  Jo- 
fefi  £j\)  g;oU<x  zjxubiyo  e<xfCj\<x 
ya;/i5;c  bo  cu/t  <x  pxc/tajjjb 
Oen;am;r),  i.  e.  Joseph  said  to 
his  house-steward,  put  my  silver 
cup  into  the  sacks  of  Benjamin. 
-L.B. 

£<\fCf\<\i),  walking,  stepping,  or 
marching. 

Ccyga,  the  moon,  also  ea^can  ; 
vid.  buajn  )  búbagajn. 

e^fjajb,  easy,  sensible;  also  nim- 
ble, active. 

e<ty*g<v/ne,  a  curse  or  malediction, 
a  cursing. 

Cd^gat,  a  sound  or  noise. 

6<Xfg<\n,  an  eel ;  rectius 

C<ty-ga,  or  rather  ea^jcá,  an  eel ; 
from  e<\f,  or  ea/~g,  water,  and 
cú,  hound,  and  may  properly  be 
called  a  water-hound. 

6<\fgle<Xf<xi),  confusion. 

C^jnab  and  e<ty"gna;m,  to  climb 
up,  to  ascend;  hence  0;<x/iba)n 
£<Xfgn<\b,  Ascension-Thursday, 
so  called  anciently,  but  now  it 
is  commonly  called  Ója/ibajfl 
Óe<ty~-g<xb<xl<\,  signifying  the 
Thursday  on  which  Christ  sat 
on  the  right  hand  of  God. 

Ca^gul,  a  wave. 

€,<\fjie,  conspicuous,  remarkable. 

C<ty~l<xb/i<x,  bounty,  courtesy,  affa- 
bility. 

&\fl<\pe  and  ea^lajnte,  a  dis- 
ease ;  also  infirmity  or  unhealthi- 
ness. 

e<x^lai9,  sick,  infirm. 

t<Xfloc,  a  lake,  or  pool,  &c. 

CoipTKV/  j,  a  lath  or  spar. 

C<ty~roa;l,  a  reproach,  or  reproof. 

e<i/-ma;lt;eac,  bu;ne  eapioa;l- 
teac,  a  reproaching  or  chiding 
person. 

£<\fn<yi>  and  e<Xfn<xm,  a  want  of 
web  enough  for  the  loom. 

C<ty-fl<xb,  music;  also  a  song,  or 
any  melody. 

Carnttb,  time. 
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e<ty~5gva  weasel. 

£<XfOm<\ri,  a  welcome. 

Ca/-om6;b,  or  ea^ogmójb,  dis- 
respect, dishonour. 

C<ty~omójbeac,  disrespectful,  dis- 
obedient. 

C<\y*-onÓ;/i,  dishonour,  abuse. 

C{ty~0r>6j/ie<xc,  abusive,  unmanner- 

Ca^ontrdc,  rude. 

e<x^óiibú  j<xb,  disorder,  confusion. 

6<\.f0p-g<\jn,  contrition. 

6<ty"0/tg;<x;m,  to  hurt  or  offend. 

CoLjrO/ijnctb,  squeezing  or  crush- 
ing- 

e<\/-pU5-^pea;n,  the  herb  ox-eye- 
daisy  ;  Lai.  bellis  major. 

C<x^;ianna;t:,  the  world. 

C<ty-/i<xo;jte,  loose. 

C<xpiaab,  a  famous  cataract  of  the 
river  Earn,  now  called  the  Sal- 
mon's Leap,  which  divides  the 
County  of  Donegal  from  that  of 
Leitrim — Vid.  As. 

6<\ff<xot,  health. 

t<Xf-t<X]ijx<X)n-^,  extraction. 

C<x/~úan<vjm,  to  scum  or  skim. 

£<\f-úm<xU  disobedient. 

e<y-úml<xb  and  e<x^-úml<xcb,  dis- 
obedience, obstinacy. 

£<\f-aj\)\ú.i)<Xf,  presumption. 

G<Xf-aj\j\<\m<Xc,  disrespectful,  stub- 
born; also  a  rebel  or  revolter. 

C<x^-u/i/i<xmoib  and  eú^-u/i/túmacb, 
rebellion,  disobedience. 

C<xta,  old,  ancient ;  5g  <X"guf  e<xtr<\, 
young  and  old;  Gr.  trog,  i.  e. 
annus,  and  Lat.  cetas. 

Cútac,  i.  e.  ye&nojji,  an  elder,  or 
an  aged  person. 

C<xt<xl,  pleasure,  delight ;  <Xf  ea- 
tal  learn,  I  am  well  pleased. 

Catdl  and  eat:<xl<xb,  flight. 

Coital,  the  world. 

Cat  a,  gone,  sent. 

Cetafi,  a  ship. 

Cat  la,  prayers  or  supplications ; 
ex.^  bo  /ijrme  Samab  Cbja/iajn 
eatla  cum  Ó;a  p/t;  a  tt;rab 
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fl<xn  ba  ??;or>nca;b,  the  convent 
or  religious  community7  of  Kie- 
ran  offered  up  their  supplications 
to  God  for  their  safe  return. 

Catla,  sadness,  dullness. 

Catlajm,  to  fly ;  bo  eatajl;  jjOb<x/i 
fan  majn,  they  flew  into  the  sea ; 
Lat.  attollo. 

CatO/t/ia,  between  them,  amongst 
.  them. 

Cat/iátac,  late. 

Cat/ionoan,  a  bladder. 

Cat/iu;me,  lighter;  also  lightness ; 
vid.  eab-t/tom. 

Catt/icca;/-ie,  cruelty,  no  mercy. 

Catt?icca;jieac,  unmerciful. 

Catt/iom,  light,  swift. 

Cattfiomam,  to  relieve,  to  make 
light. 

Cbej/it,  or  eb;/tt,  topography. 

Cbab,  the  aspen-tree ;  also  the 
name  of  the  letter  C. 

Cbl;r>g,  to  spring  off  or  on. 

ebl;r>£eab,  a  skipping  or  leaping. 

Cblóg,  or  ebleO£,#  a  hot  coal  or 
ember;  eblóg  bea;ig,  red  hot 
embers. 

eb/tor?,  a  kettle,  or  chaldron. 

Cbul,  or  aojbeal,  a  coal  of  fire ; 
dim.  eblóg,  supra. 

Cccnac,  reproof,  or  reprehension. 

Cccna;nc,  the  time  past. 

Cccrxx; /ic,  a  prayer  or  interces- 
sion. 

Ccco^g,  model,  shape,  or  appear- 
ance. 

Ccc/tabac,  spiteful,  unfaithful. 

Ccc/ia;be,  enmity,  hatred,  spite. 

Cce,  clear,  evident,  manifest:  ece 
an  talam,  the  land  is  in  sight ; 
Lat.  ecce. 

Ccna,  eating,  spending. 

Gc^;be,  apparent,  manifest. 

Cb,  jealousy. 

Cb,  gain,  profit,  advantage. 

Cb,  to  take,  to  receive,  to  handle. 

Cb,  defence,  protection. 

Cb,  or  e;b,  cattle. 

Cbaoj  g,  uncertain. 
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ebb/tejnr/m,  to  catch  at. 

€bea/?,  a  receptacle. 

Cbea^b,  false,  uncertain. 

€be;g/7eac,  gelded. 

Cbel,  prayers,  or  orations. 

Cbo/7  and  eabo/7,  to  wit,  namely, 

that  is. 
Ctyi,  ugly,  deformed. 
Cb;m,  to  catch,  to  apprehend. 
Cbj/te,  hostages. 
Cb;/i  jl;mjm,  to  endure,  to  suffer. 
Cb;jiméobant5;jt,  a  mediator. 
Cbfiw/i,  jealous. 

Cpeact:,  effect,  also  consequence. 
Cgcea/it;,  iniquity,  injustice. 
Cgcjallajb,  absurd,  silly,  foolish. 
C j;pteac,  an  Egyptian. 
6-gtbuf,  defect,  lack,  want. 
GjKVj-gjro,  to  sparkle. 
C;M;t,  an  interjection. 
C;b,  tribute,  tax,  or  subsidy. 
C;b-b;  jbe,  ingratitude ;  from  eab, 

negat.  and  bj-gie,  gratitude ;  vid. 

C;be  and  éjbeab,  cloth,  apparel, 
raiment,  also  an  armour;  50 
njomab  oncorrn,  eac,  aju^  éjbe, 
with  many  colours  or  flags, 
horses,  and  armours;  cu;/i  Oj\t 
te;be,  put  on  thy  brigandine. 

Cjbeab  and  ejbjm,  to  dress,  to  at- 
tire ;  éjbeocta/i  é,  he  shall  be 
attired;  bo  éjbjg  Saul  Óa;I3j, 
Saul  armed  David. 

Cjbeabac,  harnessed. 

Cjbea/ibta,  dissolute,  loose  ;bao;ne 
e;bea/ibt;a,  reprobates. 

Cjbea/i^ca/iaiD,  to  scatter  or  dis- 
perse. 

Cjbean  and  genit.  e;bne,  ivy; 
dimin.  ejbnean. 

6;b/teac,  full  of  ivy ;  Lat.  fader  0- 
sus ;  hence  Qua;/7  [Jejbneac, 
in  the  south  of  Leinster,  which 
in  St.  Fintan's  life  is  interpreted 
Latibulum  Hcederosum. 

Cjbeanan,  the  dimin.  of  e;b/7e,  an 
ivy-branch  or  bough,  an  ivy- 
bush  ;  cao/i  ejbne;/7,  an  ivy- 
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berry. 
Cjbeanóg,   another  diminutive  of 

C;bl;ob  and  ejbljom,  a  plea,  a 
case ;  also  a  claim,  or  demand  of 
debt. 

Cjbjbeac,  a  cuirassier. 

6;b;m;n,  doubtful,  uncertain. 

6jbjr)te,  doubtful. 

Gfipj\-fOl<Xf,  twilight. 

6; bj/i,  between,  betwixt,  amongst; 
Lat.  inter. 

tp)j\  and  j:ejb;/i,  to  be  able ;  r>; 
pep-jji  lejf,  he  cannot;  it  is  not 
in  his  power. 

C;b;/1,  a  captive  or  prisoner,  a  hos- 
tage. 

Cjbj/tcea/it,  an  equal  distributive 
right;  -jf  jabfjn  ba  mac  béag 
V/^el  50/70.  /7e;bj/icea/tta;b, 
these  were  the  twelve  sons  of 
Israel  with  their  equal  portions 
or  rights. — L.  B. 

e;b;;iced/it  pocal,  an  interpreta- 
tion.-— Vid.  Old  Parchment. 

e;b)/i-bealú  jab  and  e;b;/tbejlt;,  a 
difference,  separation,  or  divi- 
sion ;  also  a  distinction. 

Cjbj/i-beatújab  and  ejb;/i-bea- 
la;m,  to  separate  or  divide,  to 
distinguish. 

C;b;/ib)lj;/7,  a  devastation,  ravag- 
ing, &c. ;  as,  e;b;;tb;lT;/7  /7a 
cú;^e  u;le  eatO/i/ia,  the  ra- 
vaging or  devastation  of  the  en- 
tire province  between  them. 

CJbjft-jleo,  a  decree,  or  judg- 
ment. 

C;b;^-jle6ba;m,  to  judge,  or  de- 
cide. 

ejbj/ilé/7,  captivity;  gu/i  fj\)i  a 
/7ejb;;ilé/7,  that  he  was  made  a 
prisoner;  vid.  Cajt/tejm  Cboj/i- 
bel,  an.  1311. 

e;bj/t-me5banac,  50  bejbj/imeo- 
banac,  mediately,  indirectly. 

e;b;/i-meoba/7t5;/i,  a  mediator ; 
also  an  interpreter. 

Cjbj/t-m;í7jújab;  interpretation. 
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Cjb;/t-mjr);újab  and  e;b;;t-m;n;- 
j;m,  to  interpret. 

Gjjreuct:,  effect,  sense,  conse- 
quence ;  n;b  gan  e;jreact,  a 
thing  of  no  effect. 

6;peacbac,  effectual;  also  sensi- 
ble. 

C)j:eacbama;l,  the  same. 

Cj  pe<\f<\c,  serious. 

e;g-ceú/it,  iniquity,  injustice. 

Cjgcjallab,  dotage ;  also  stupidity, 
dullness. 

e;j-c;aUba,  or  e;/g-c;alla;b,  irra- 
tional; beatajbeac  éjgc;allba, 
an  irrational  animal. 

CjT-cjrwte,  innumerable ;  also  un- 
decreed,  unresolved  upon  ;  also 
not  to  be  comprehended  or  con- 
ceived. 

Cjg-cnea^ba,  impolite,  rude. 

C;g-cnea^bacb,  frowardness,  rude- 


ness. 


e;g-c/i;ona,  imprudent. 

C;5-C/i;or>n<xcb,  imprudence,  folly. 

C;gean,  force,  violence,  compul- 
sion; bob  é;gean  bam,  I  was 
constrained ;  jie  bé;gean,  by 
compulsion;  éjgean  majjb;r>e, 
the  rape  of  a  virgin  or  maiden. 

Cjgean,  lawful,  rightful,  just ;  éj- 
gean  and  <xjp.  ejgeaz?,  scarcely, 
hardly. 

C;geantac,  necessary,  indispen- 
sable; ^aota/t  é;gear>tac,  hard 
labour. 

C;gea^,  a  learned  man ;  pi.  ejg^e. 

Cjgeam,  a  crying,  or  roaring ;  gen. 
ejgme;  é;^b  ;te  mé;gme,  hear 
to  my  cry. 

C)  jeamtó;/!,  a  crier. 

C;  j)m,  to  cry  out,  to  grieve,  to  la- 
ment, to  bawl. 

CjZJii)  some,  certain. 

e;j;r),  truly,  surely,  or  certainly. 

C;gl;be,  mean,  abject. 

ejgljbeact,  abjectness. 

C;gr?e,  a  salmon. 

C;gn;  j;m,  to  force,  to  compel ;  r>á 
bé/gn;T  mé,  do  not  compel  me ; 
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also  to  ravish,  or  commit  a  rape. 

6;jd; jce,  forced,  ravished,  com- 
pelled. 

6;gr>;ú  jab,  a  forcing,  or  compel- 
ing ;  also  a  rape. 

Cj^eac,  a  school,  a  study. 

^Zfh  ai%  science,  learning. 

6;lc?m,  to  rob  or  spoil. 

6;le,  other,  another ;  rectius  a;le, 
ex.  j:ea/i  a;le;  Lat.  «ZiVs. 

Cjle  u;  pbóju/ita  and  6;le  u; 
Cbea/i/iaba;l,  two  districts  in 
the  Count}-  of  Tipperary,  north 
and  north-east  of  Cashel,  the 
ancient  estates  of  O'Carrol  and 
O'Fogurty. 

6;le,  a  prayer  or  oration. 

Cjleacbajm,  to  alienate,  to  part 
with,  to  pass  away. 

tjlj  gceójp,  a  creditor. 

Qjljt  and  e;l;b,  genit.  e;tte,  a 
deer,  a  hind;  Gr.  sXXog,  a  fawn. 

C;l;ujab,  accusation,  charging, 
calling  to  an  account. 

6;l;új<xb  and  e;l;g;m,  to  charge 
upon  a  person,  to  accuse  ;  e;l;  j- 
b;^  j:é;r>  a  céjle,  let  them  ac- 
cuse each  other;  a  trajm  bom 
e;t;ú  j<xb  ajujb  ^e,  I  am  called 
in  question  by  you. 

C;ll  and  ;all,  a  thong ;  50  bejll  a 
b(n5;ge,  to  his  shoe-lachet. 

CjU,  an  ell  or  eln. 

6;llje<xb,  burial,  interment. 

Cjlne  and  e;lneb,  uncleanness, 
pollution ;  71Ó  glan  Ó;a  an  re- 
ampul  on  a;le  ejlneb,  <X£Uf  0 
a;t;teab  beaman  h<x  /ia;b  <xnn, 
i.  e.  God  cleansed  the  temple 
from  all  uncleanness  and  dia- 
bolical assemblies,  or  from  being 
the  habitation  of  devils. — L.  B. 

C;ln;  j;m,  to  corrupt,  to  spoil ;  also 
to  violate  or  profane. 

C;m,  quick,  active,  brisk. 

6; me,  a  cry. 

C;meacb,  obedience,  compliance. 

6;m;lt:,  dilatory,  slow. 
!  e;m;m,  or  é;g;m,  to  cry  out. 
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Cjmleog,  a  dead  coal, 

ejn,  or  ear»,  one,  the  same;  ejn- 
c;fle,  of  the  same  family. 

6jne<\c,  a  face  or  countenance. 

tjneac  and  ejne<xc<\f,  bounty, 
goodness;  also  courtesy,  affa- 
bility. 

Cjneaclan,  protection,  defence,  or 
safeguard. 

Cjr>j:eacb,  at  once ;  bo  cu<xba/t  an 
e;/?j:e<\cb,  they  went  together. 

e;r)|;r>,  only  begotten. 

Cjíiméjb,  of  equal  size. 

C;n/ieab,  any  thing. 

6;pel<xb,  to  die  or  perish;  <X£Uf 
e;pel<v/b  fé  (Jacob)  ba  cúró<x 
marxx  ;t;<\  <\r?  <xorx\ft  ylan  éujge, 
and  he  (Jacob)  will  die  through 
sorrow,  if  he  alone  (Benjamin) 
does  not  return  home  safe  to 
him.— L.  B. 

C;p)^t:;t,  an  epistle,  a  letter. 

Cj/tbea/trKXm,  to  transgress. 

C;/tcbeac,  a  wasp. 

C;;iceac,  a  heretic. 

C;/ie,  a  burden. 

C;/te,  e;/i;oriD,  O/tjnn,  the  name 
of  Ireland, 

C;/tece<xc,  a  heretic. 

Cj/iece<xcb,  or  e;^i;ce<xcb,  heresy. 

fylxZ£>  a  rising;  e;/ije  r?<x  g/ie>e, 
sun-rising. 

C;/ije,  assistants;  coró-ej/ige,  aux- 
iliaries. 

fylxZW>  to  riseJ>  to  mutiny,  to  pass 
on  or  advance. 

€;;i;j,  a  viceroy,  or  chief  governor ; 
n<x  hejpj-ge  bab<x;t  pop.  tj]\  Júba 
fó  iXa-gOftaf  ;ié  l;nr>  CbpjOfh, 
i.  e.  the  governors  of  Judea,  un- 
der Augustus,  who  were  cotem- 
poraries  with  Christ. — L.  B. 

C;/t;c,  an  amercement,  or  fine  for 
bloodshed,  a  ransom  or  forfeit ; 
also  a  reparation. 

CjJ^ge,  a  command  or  government ; 

bo  ;i<xb  pf)<*/i<xob  )<X]\f)r)  ej/v/ge 

C;g;pte  bo  Jo^ep,  i.  e.  Pharaoh 

afterwards  committed  to  Joseph 
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the  government  of  Egypt. — 
L.  B. 

Cj/vjgeact:,  idem. 

C;;i;m,  to  ride,  to  go  on  horse- 
back. 

Cj/vjm,  a  summary  or  abridgment. 

Sjp.jr),  rather  6/1;/?,  is  the  name  of 
Ireland  in  the  Irish  language. 
The  names  of  countries,  rivers, 
mountains,  and  other  great  ob- 
jects of  the  creation,  had  origi- 
nally some  meaning  founded  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  gene- 
rally derived  from  some  property 
or  quality  inherent  to  the  object, 
which  distinguished  it  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  who  gave  it 
its  name.  This  maxim  is  appli- 
cable to  all  such  names  of  coun- 
tries as  have  not  been  borrowed 
from  the  national  name  of  the 
people  that  inhabited  them. 
Camden's  derivation  of  the  word 
C/i;r>,  the  name  of  Ireland,  from 
the  Irish  word  ;a/i,  the  west, 
seems  absurd  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  because  the  Irish  word  ;<\/i, 
strictly  and  properly  means  only 
after,  (Lat.  post  and  postea,)  or 
behind,  as  behind  one's  back; 
and  does  not  signify  the  west 
but  relatively  to  the  position  of 
persons  facing  towards  the  east 
at  public  prayers  and  sacrifices 
offered  to  the  Deity,  according 
to  the  practice  of  all  antiquity, 
both  sacred  and  profane. —  V  id. 
Óear  sup.  In  this  position  the 
south  is  called  by  the  name  of 
the  right  hand  in  Irish ;  and  the 
north  by  that  of  the  left  hand; 
and  as  the  Irish  word  ;a/i  signi- 
fies behind,  so  it  also  means  the 
west,  relatively  to  the  position 
now  explained,  and  not  other- 
wise; for  if  a  person  turns  his 
face  towards  any  other  point, 
the  word  ;a;i  is  applied  to  what 
is  behind  his  back,  even  when  it 
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is  turned  to  the  east.  Secondly, 
Ireland  is  not  properly  to  be 
counted  a  western  country;,  but 
relatively  to  Britain  and  the 
loner  parts  of  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many, and  so  on  in  that  line  ; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  the  word 
;a/t  was  ever  used  by  any  of  the 
people  of  those  parts  to  signify 
the  west.  And  as  to  the  old 
natives  of  Ireland,  among  whom 
this  word  signifies  the  west,  in 
the  improper  and  relative  sense 
above  explained,  it  seems  con- 
trary to  the  propriety  of  language 
and  common  sense  that  they 
should  have  formed  the  name  of 
their  country  from  its  western 
position,  which  was  only  relative 
to  others,  and  not  to  them  who 
were  the  inhabitants;  nor  is  it 
natural  to  think  that  they  would 
have  given  it  a  name  of  so  insig- 
nificant an  import  as  that  of  its 
being  situate  in  the  west  of  Bri- 
tain, or  the  Lowlands  of  Gaul 
and  Germany.  The  name  is  cer- 
tainly of  the  pure  Iberno-Celtic 
dialect,  and  must  have  had  some 
meaning  founded  in  the  nature 
of  things,  in  its  original  and  ra- 
dical formation,  which  indeed 
has  been  somewhat  altered  by 
vulgar  pronunciation,  but  not 
very  materially,  as  we  shall  see. 
As  to  Bochart's  Phoenician  deri- 
vation of  the  name  of  Ireland 
from  Ibernae,  i.  e.  ultima  habi- 
tat io,  the  remotest  habitation,  to 
show  its  insufficiency  we  have 
but  to  observe,  that  though  this 
Phoenician  word  Ibernae  may 
plausibly  pass  for  the  original  of 
Ibernia,  the  Latin  name  of  Ire- 
land, yet  it  would  be  a  very 
awkward  and  unnatural  origin 
for  Cjvjn  or  Cjjvjn,  the  genuine 
Celtic  name  given  it  by  the  old 
natives,  which  in  its  primitive 
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form  afforded  a  very  plain  origi- 
nal both  to  the  Greeks  for  their 
Ieovtj,  Ispvig,  and  to  the  Romans 
for  their  Ibernia,  as  we  shall  see 
by  and  by.  Nor  is  it  certain 
that  the  Phoenicians  of  Carthage 
and  Gades  did  not  know  any 
habitation  or  land  more  remote 
from  them,  even  to  the  west,  than 
Ireland ;  since  all  readers  of  an- 
tiquity must  allow  that  Pytheas 
of  Marseilles,  (of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era,) 
whose  city  was  never  so  famous 
for  remote  navigation  as  Car- 
thage and  Gades  were  in  ancient 
times,  discovered  the  island  of 
Thule,  which,  according  to  the 
most  probable  opinion,  is  that 
we  now  call  Iceland,  situate  in  a 
meridian  considerably  more  west- 
ward than  that  of  Ireland. 

But  to  return  to  the  original 
Irish  name  of  Ireland,  and  to 
show  that  it  was  the  true  arche- 
type of  the  words  leme  and 
Ibernia,  I  shall  first  observe, 
that  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  the  word  tjnjn 
or  6/VJ/1  is  but  a  contraction  of 
the  words  J-;<X/ia;n,  more  pro- 
perly written  J-e;ia;r»  or  J-enjn, 
compounded  of;,  an  island,  and 
j<\jiajn,  e/tujn,  or  e;t;n,  the  ge- 
nitive case  of  j<\nan,  ejuw,  or 
e/tn,  Engl,  iron,  Lat.  ferrum  ; 
so  that  )-j<\najn,  )-ej\ajn,  or 
J-e/vjn,  literally  signifies  an  is- 
land of  iron,  or  a  land  abounding 
with  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and 
tin,  such  as  Ireland  is  well  known 
to  have  been  at  all  times;  for 
which  most  useful  productions 
it  well  deserved  the  first  rank 
amongst  the  islands  called  Cas- 
siterides,  especially  as  its  tin  and 
iron  excelled  those  of  all  other 
countries  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
quantity.      The   plural    of  this 
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compound  word  ;-e/t/n  is  jb- 
e/i;n,  also  jb-e/^or?,  signifying 
lands  of  iron  mines;  upon  the 
former  of  which  writings  the 
Latin  word  Ibernia,  used  by 
Caesar,  Plinius,  Solinus,  Tacitus, 
and  Orosius,  hath  been  formed, 
as  that  of  Iberione  used  by  An- 
toninus in  his  Itinerary,  and  by 
St.  Patrick  in  his  Epistle  to  Co- 
roticus,  hath  been  struck  off 
from  the  latter.  But  the  Greek 
name  Ispvri,  as  it  is  written  by 
Strabo,  Claudian,  and  Stephen 
of  Bizantium  hath  been  visibly 
copied  from  the  original  Irish 
name  in  its  singular  number ;  I 
mean  from  J-e/iu;r>,  or  J-e/rjn. 
And  a  much  more  ancient  au- 
thor than  any  of  the  three  now 
mentioned,  uses  the  same  word 
Je/u?e  for  the  name  of  Ireland, 
I  mean  the  writer  of  the  book 
De  Mundo,  addressed  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  either  by  Aris- 
totle, according  to  some  critics, 
or  by  his  cotemporary,  Theo- 
phrastus,  according  to  others. — 
Fid.  Usher.  Antiq.  Brit.  p.  378. 
But  the  author  of  the  Argonau- 
tics,  who  calls  Ireland  by  the 
name  of  lepvig,  being  either  the 
old  Thracian  Orpheus,  who  is 
personated  in  that  very  ancient 
work,  or  at  latest  Orpheus  of 
Crotona,  a  favourite  of  Pisistra- 
tus,  the  Athenian  tyrant,  cotem- 
porary of  Darius,  the  deliverer 
of  the  Jews,  as  Suidas  informs 
us  by  the  authority  of  Asclepiar 
des ;  it  follows  that,  inasmuch  as 
this  ancient  author's  Isnvig,  hath 
manifestly  been  formed  upon  the 
Irish  name  1-ep.jn  or  J-e/tn,  or 
its  contract  C/ijn,  this  name,  and 
the  country  which  bore  it,  as 
well  as  the  inhabitants  whose 
language  it  belonged  to,  must 
have  been  known,  at  least  by 
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historical  report,  to  the  Greeks, 
as  early  as  the  sixth  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  era ;  that  be- 
ing the  age  of  the  three  cotem- 
poraries  above-named :  an  anti- 
quity (says  Usher,  ibid.)  which 
far  surpasses  the  earliest  men- 
tion  the  very  Romans  could 
show  of  their  name  in  any  known 
author.  I  am  grossly  mistaken 
if  any  mention  of  the  Roman 
name  can  be  found  in  Herodotus, 
whose  writings  are  by  a  whole 
century  later  than  those  of  Or- 
pheus of  Crotona. 

C;/r/f,  an  era,  or  account  of  years ; 
ej/-i;/~  clajrme  u;  CQh<\ójl-Cbon- 
n<\jp.e,  the  chronological  history 
of  the  Mul-Connerys. 

tjjijf,  a  friend. 

6jp.jf,  mistrust. 

C;/ite,  a  fragment. 

Cjpljóc,  destruction. 

C;/ine,  a  fragment. 

Cj^ineab,  a  gift,  present,  or  favour. 

Cjftnjm,  to  require  or  call  for; 
e;/in; jtea/i  cjof<x  Conrxxct,  the 
rents  of  Connaught  were  called 
for ;  also  to  give  liberally ;  Lat. 
largior/  ga/ioib  <xmlú.  pn  /to 
éjfineíXb  c;o^<\  C<xepa///i,  for 
thus  Caesar's  tribute  was  paid. — 
L.B. 

Cj/i/i,  a  shield. 

C;/i/i,  or  e<xp.ji,  the  end ;  vid. 
e<X]ifi. 

C;/ifi,  snow;  hence  te<xc-ejfi/i,  ice, 
or  congealed  snow :  it  is  com- 
monly written  <xb<*./i,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  an  abuse,  inasmuch 
as  the  Welsh  have  eira,  the  Cor- 
nish er  and  irch,  the  Armoric 
erch,  to  signify  snow. 

C^fi/i^ce  and  ej/ij-ce,  a  trunk  or 
stump. 

C)^pm,  to  arise. 

Cjf,  a  band  or  troop. 

Cjf,  a  footstep,  a  trace,  or  track. 

Sjfc,  the  genit.  of  fife,  fish;  é)f£ 
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also  in  the  plural. 

Cjrceact,  exception  or  exclusion. 

Cjfcjro,  to  cut  off;  also  to  except 
or  exclude. 

C;^be<xct,  hearing,  attention. 

C;^b;m  and  ej^beab,  to  hear,  to 
listen,  to  be  silent  and  attentive. 

C;^eab,  a  seeking,  or  hunting  af- 
ter, a  research. 

C;^ean,  or  ejfjon,  him,  himself; 
i.  e.  é  fjn. 

C]f-e<\fc<\)]\,  he  prayed. 

Sjj-ejji  je,  resurrection. 

Sjf&nn  and  ejfg-Vjrm,  a  fish- 
pond. 

Cjp-gjp.  and  ejfcjji,  a  ridge  of  high 
lands  or  mountains;  e;y-g;/i  /i;<i- 
ba,  the  bounds  of  North  and 
South  Ireland. 

Cjffijm,  to  drink. 

tjfftjm,  to  sit. 

C;y;l,  ej^eolac,  rude,  ignorant, 
unskilful. 

C;/-;m,  to  trace. 

C;piT),  near,  close  at  hand. 

Cjfjnnjl,  weak,  infirm. 

C;pob<X27,  unclean. 

C;^;om<xlj  valour,  courage,  bra- 
very. 

C)poml<x)j\  and  e;^;omplú;^t,  a 
pattern,  model,  or  example. 

Cj^-Jtr,  debate,  discord,  disagree- 
ment. 

Cjfljrm,  weak,  infirm;  c<\jfle<xn 
e;^ljr?ne<xc,  a  pregnable  fortress. 

Gjfljf,  neglect,  mistake,  or  forget- 
fulness. 

C;/-meac,  tying,  false. 

C;/~me<xc,  unready. 

C^/ieact^an  orphan. 

C;^/tébe<xb,  to  loose  or  untie. 

Cj^eacr,  death. 

6] ft jm,  or  éjfójro,  to  hear. 

C;te,  and  diminut.  ejteóg,  a  quill, 
a  feather;  also  a  wing;  <x;/t 
e;t;b  ;olou/i,  on  eagles'  wings ; 
e;tecic  é;^-g,  fishes'  fins ;  hence 
e;t;/teac,  winged;  Oflcon  be;ri- 
gejt;;teac,  a  flag  variously  co- 
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loured. 
C;te,  an  addition,  a  wing  put  to 

the   ploughshare    when    worn  ; 

hence  e;t;/te  signifies  a  ridge. 
C;te<\ccoi;l,  volatile. 
C;te<xc,  a  refusal. 
C;te<xllac   and  e;tjoll<xc,  flying, 

bouncing. 
Creole,  a  lie  or  untruth,  a  mis- 
take. 
C;re<xc,  an  oak. 
C;t:;j;m,  to  abjure ;  also  to  falsify, 

also  to  refuse  or  deny. 
C;t/ie<xc,  a  wilderness. 
C;t/ie,  an  end,  conclusion,  &c. 
C;t;m,  danger,  hazard. 
C;tle<xb,  flight ;  ejtteogact,  zrfew. 
Cjtleog,  a  bat;  e;tl/m,  to  fly  ;  bo 

e;t;l  ^é,heflew;  c5m-lu<xt:  <xgtf/~ 

e;t;ollaf  an  pol<X/i,  as  swift  as 

the  eagle  flies. 
Cjtleó/iacb,  flight  or  flying. 
C;c/ie,  a  trench,  a  furrow ;  <x  nej- 

t/i;b  <ir?  m<xc<v//te,  in  the  furrows 

of  the  field. 
C;tt/ie6/t<xc,    feeble,    weak,    un- 

guided. 
Cl<x,  a  swan, 
eie,  or  e<xlc,  bad,   naught,  vile, 

malicious;  vid.  e<xlc. 
Cleave,  grief,  sorrow,  pain. 
eie<\t:/i<vjm,  an  election. 
Cleútjnvjn,  a  bier;  ljaX.feretrum. 
Clc<xt;iac,  one  that  carries  a  bier, 

a  bearer. 
CU,  or  j<\ll,  a  flock,  a  multitude. 
Cll,  hazard,  danger. 
Cll,   a  battle  ;    50   bpza;/t    C;»te 

;omab  ell,  that  Ireland  under- 
went many  battles. 
Cllea,  elecampane. 
eite<x^a;beacb,  warmth,  heat ;  el- 

te<xml<xcb,  idem. 
Cltor»,   steep,   up  hill;    Lat.   ac- 

clivis. 
Co,  a  bird ;  vid.  éojn. 
Cn,  é<xo,  and  e;o,  in   compound 

words  signify  of  one,  or  of  the 

same ;  as  lucb  e;nt;  je,  men  of 


e  o 


e  n 


the  same  house,  the  household ; 
é;r?c;neab,  of  the  same  family ; 
éjnméjt),  of  the  same  bigness; 
also  with  the  word  gac  pre- 
mised, it  signifies  each  or  every ; 
gac  éanbu;ne,  every  man  ;  gac 
ear)  tyealb,  each  drove  or  herd. 

Cnceana;£,  the  comb  of  a  cock  or 
other  bird. 

Cneac  and  enec,  a  shirt  or  smock. 

Cneaclarm,  a  reparation  or  amends. 

Cnne,  behold,  see ;  Lat.  en. 

Co,  a  salmon ;  ¥/el.  eog. 

Co,  a  peg  or  pin,  a  bodkin,  a  nail, 
a  thorn ;  eó-a  ^Ie;g,  the  sharp 
end  or  point  of  his  spear. 

Co,  praise ;  also  good,  worthy,  re- 
spectable. 

Co,  the  yew-tree ;  also  any  tree. 

Co,  a  grave,  or  place  of  interment, 
a  tomb. 

Cob/tat,  head-clothes,  a  coif,  or 
cap. 

Coca,  the  proper  name  of  a  man  ; 
Lat.  Eochadius. 

Coc<vjfi,  a  key;  plur.  eoc/iaca. 

Coca;/i,  a  brim,  a  brink,  or  edge. 

Coca;/i,  a  tongue. 

Coca;  ft,  a  young  plant,  a  sprout. 

Coca;;t  GQajje,  an  old  name  of 
Brury,  the  chief  regal  house  of 
all  Munster  in  ancient  times. 

Cogan,  the  proper  name  of  several 
great  men  among  the  old  Irish. 

Cójan-mójt,  surnamedGQognúagab, 
was  king  of  Munster  in  the  se- 
cond century.  During  his  mi- 
nority his  kingdom  was  invaded 
and  possessed  by  three  usurpers, 
who  enjoyed  it  by  equal  shares. 
They  were  supported  in  their 
usurpation  by  Con-céab-Cbat- 
ac,  king  of  Meath,  and  his  allies 
in  the  northern  provinces ;  not- 
withstanding whose  power,  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  usurpers, 
the  young  Momonian  hero  not 
only  recovered  his  kingdom,  but 
forced  Con-céab-Cbatac  and 
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tiie  northern  princes,  whom  he 
had  defeated  in  ten  successive 
battles,  to  come  to  an  equal  di- 
vision of  all  Ireland,  whereof  he 
possessed  himself  of  the  south 
moiety,  by  right  of  his  great  an- 
cestor Heber  Fion,  who  had  en- 
joyed the  same  half  of  the  whole 
island,  according  to  our  histories. 
Eogan  Mor's  successors  in  the 
throne  of  Munster,  who  have 
been  all  of  his  posterity,  were 
generally  styled  kings  of  Lecxt- 
mo  j5  i.  e.  Mogh's  moiety,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  was  the  south- 
half  of  all  Ireland.  This  prince 
has  been  the  common  stock  of 
the  O'Briens,  the  Mac-Cartys, 
the  O'Mahonys,  the  O'Sullivans, 
the  O'Haras,  the  O'Carols,  the 
Macnamaras,  the  O'Kennedys, 
and  many  other  noble  families. 

C5;n,  John;  Sojfy-geul  an  f-laoró 
C5;r>,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

Co;n,  éan,  éun,  and  én,  a  bird ; 
fúiie  éojn,  sessio  alitis.—Yit. 
S.Brigid. 

Cojnf  ;abac,  fowling,  birding. 

Cojn-^ealjaj/ie,  a  fowler. 

Col,  knowledge. 

Colac,  expert,  knowing  ;  also  a 
guide  or  director. 

Cóla^,  art,  science,  knowledge. 

CcJtcajfie,  sorrow,  mourning,  grief, 
concern. 

Cólca;/ieac,  sad,  sorrowful. 

Colga  j,  knowing,  skilful. 

C6lu;be,  a  guide  or  director. 

Cólu^,  knowledge,  direction. 

Conaban,  a  cage  or  aviary. 

Conbfiaoj gjm,  to  divine,  to  conjec- 
ture future  events  by  the  flight 
or  pecking  of  birds;  eonjrajgjro, 
the  same. 

C6;ib/iat,  a  coif  or  head-dress. 

Co/ina,  barley. 

6<5f,  ab  eOf}  it  was  said. 

C/i,  great,  also  noble. 

6/ia,  a  denial. 


e  c 


e  u 


C/iajb,  apparel. 

C/tceallan,  a  pole  or  stake. 

C/tcear>nca;be,  most  certain,  as- 
suredly. 

'C/ic/iete,  transitory,  not  lasting. 

"C/iebe;/ir,  a  burden  or  carriage. 

ti/iermac,  an  Irishman;  rectius 
e;/ieanac. 

€/rjn  and'Cj/ijn,  Ireland. 

C/tr>a;l,  a  sign,  or  foretoken,  a 
prognostication  of  some  event; 
e/wajlt&jn^  ajji  pa^Cb/vjo^b, 
the  sign  which  marked  out  the 
passion  of  Christ. — L.  B. 

€/iOg,  o;j/ie05,  and  e/iegac,  ice. 

C/ilam,  a  saint  or  holy  person. — 
Brogan. 

C/t/i,  an  end,  ^zí/.  e;/i/i,  also  the 
tail  or  fin ;  ex.  a  bej/itea/i  ejt/te 
;ie  ne/i/i  b/-taba;r>,  <*>£U^  gac 
e;^-c  ejle,  written  also  aet/ie ; 
as  aetr/te  b/iagab  b/iabap,  the 
fins  of  a  salmon. —  Vid.  Tighern. 
Annal.  an.  1113. 

C/i/iajb,  an  error,  or  mistake. 

Qfce-pvaf,  opposing. 

C^/-ié;meac,  deviating. 

Cff,  death. 

£ff,  a  ship;  mj beacajiraon  e^y 
C/ie  p3.n  muj/t  /túajb,  any  fleat- 

•    ing  vessel ;  potius  ey  or  ejf. 

Ctenge,  a  mute. 

Crjopeac,  an  Ethiopian. 

Ct^eact,  death. 

Ctte,  age ;  j<\j\  robú<\)i>  ao;be  <X%uf 
étte,  i.  e.  y\)\  x^o\x^^  6;ge 
<x^uf    ao;^e,    after   being   vic- 


torious in  youth  and  in  old  age ; 

vid.  éata. 
Cttjon <\c,  an  eunuch. 
Ctt/ie;p  j;m,  to  awake  a  person. 
Cttuaca;l,  unhandy. 
Cttúalanj,  incapable,  unable. 
Cub,  éab,  and  éaba,  jealousy. 
Cubac,  vid.  éabac,  cloth ;  éubaé 

lam,  a  handkerchief  or  napkin. 
Cubab  and  eaba;m,  to  clothe  or 

dress. 
Cubal,   lucre,   advantage,    profit ; 

vid.  eabojl. 
Cuban,  or  eabarj,  the  forehead. 
Cugam  and  éagam,  to  die ;  a  ta- 

noaojb  ag  éuj,  we  perish ;  eujjra 

tu,  thou  wilt  perish. 
Cugc6;/i,  wrong,  injury. 
Cugeó/iac,  injurious. 
Cugc/iúajb,  ^n  infirm  person. 
Cugc/iúar,      sickness,    infirmity  ; 

éugc/iua/~  na  jreola,  the  infir- 
mity of  the  flesh. 
Cugnajb,  or  éuccona;b,  irrational. 
Cug^amajl,  matchless,  various. 
Culcvb   and  éulójab,  escape ;   bo 

éula;b  fé,  he  stole  away. 
Culjra/itab,  slumbering;  néuljra/t- 

tab,  idem. 
Cúlój,  an  escape. 
Cur?,    a   bird,    a   fowl  ;    éunla;t, 

fowls. 
Cu/ima)/teact,    galloping,   riding. 
Cu/m  and  C;/ine,  Loc  Cjftne,  the 

famous  lake  of  Earn  in  Ulster. 
Cutr/iom,  light;  vid.  éab-t/iom. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  p 


pis  the  sixth  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  and  is  called  by  our  gram- 
marians ConfOjn  Lag,  or  a  weak  consonant.  By  fixing  a  full-point  over 
it,  or  subjoining  an  b,  it  loses  all  force  in  the  pronunciation,  as  t>on  jrea/t, 
or  a  jzjfl,  is  pronounced  bor?  ea/i,  or  a  ;/i,  to  the  man,  O  man;  a  jréjle, 
his  generosity,  is  pronounced  a  e;le,  &c.  It  is  called  trea/tn,  from  re<\pn, 
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p  tí  p  it 

?///«o  jrea/mog,  the  alder-tree ;  Lat.  alnus.  It  is  the  same  with  the  He- 
brew 1,  because  the  figure  and  sound  of  botli  letters  are  very  nearly  the 
same ;  this  letter  agrees  in  many  words  with  the  Latin  v  consonant,  as 
jrea/i,  a  man  ;  hence  in  the  obliques  and  plural,  p}]\,  Lat.  vir,  fjojx,  true, 
Lat.  verus ;  fjon,  wine,  Lat.  vinum;  jrocal,  a  word,  Lat.  vocalis ; 
j&JZjl,  a  vigil,  Lat.  vigilia.  It  often  corresponds  with  the  Greek  0,  as 
jro/b,  pronounced  jrajg,  a  prophet,  Gr.  (j>arig,  and  Lat.  vates  ;  jreall  and 
pxla,  deceit,  cheating,  Gr.  éavXog,  Lat.  vilis;  jreaga,  a  beech-tree,  Gr. 
(priyog,  hatfagus,  &c.  Wnen  a  dotted  or  aspirated  b  is  prefixed  to  jr, 
it  is  pronounced  like  v  consonant ;  as  from  jraba,  long,  oibjrab,  is  pro- 
nounced  a  vad ;  a  bj:úa;/ie  is  pronounced  a  vuaire.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  have  also  observed  a  close  original  affinity 
with  regard  to  the  letters  f  b,  v,  and  ph,  b  for  v;  Lat.  cibica  for 
civica;  Ir.  bea/ia,  a  spit,  hat  veru;  and  again  v  for  b,  as  aveo  for  abéo, 
and  sometimes  b  for  f  as  bruges  for  fruges,  as  Cicero  relates,  and  Ir.  ban, 
iAe  bottom  of  any  thing,  Gr.  flevOog,  and  hat  fundum  ;  Ir.  bjiejm,  aier- 
rible  sound,  Gr.  j3p£/xw,  Lat.  fremo,  to  sound  or  rattle:  and  again/* is 
used  for  6,  as  sifilare  for  sibilare,  which  the  French  call  s^er  ,■  hence  we 
commonly  say  suffer o  for  subfero,  &c.  We  find  that  j3  was  anciently 
used  among  the  Greeks  for  0 ;  and  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  Macedo- 
nians always  said  BíXí7T7rov  for  <Pi\nnrov ;  and  Festus  says  that  they  used 
aXflov  for  a\<f>ov,  Lat.  album.  Note  that  in  words  beginning  with  the 
letter  j:  it  is  quite  eclipsed,  and  of  no  force  in  the  pronunciation,  when  it 
happens  by  the  course  of  speech  that  b,  tr,  m,  or  bf),  is  prefixed  to  it ;  ex, 
fcj:eÓ;l,  of  flesh,  bjrea/i,  of  or  to  a  man,  are  pronounced  beo;l,  bea/i,  &c, 
tjrea/i,  thy  husband,  tj:eo;l,  thy  flesh,  are  pronounced  tea/i,  teo;l ; 
rojrea/i,  my  husband,  mj:e5;l,  my  flesh,  are  pronounced  me<X/i,  me5;l,&c. ; 
afi  bp;/i,  our  men,  <xj\  bjrea/ian,  (^r  land  or  ground,  are  pronounced  as  if 
written  a/i  bj/t,  or  ar  vir  ;  <X]\  bea/iar>,  or  ar  vearan;  so  that  the  initial 
j:  is  quite  eclipsed,  and  taken  no  notice  of  in  the  pronunciation,  though 
it  always  stands  in  the  writing  for  preserving  the  radical  frame  of  the 
word. 


p.* 

pa,  under;  pan  ccla/<,  under  the 
table :  it  is  also  written  pé  and 

pa,  is  sometimes  the  sign  of  an 
adverb;  as  px  cúl  and  px  b/iu;m, 
backwards ;  px  fe<xc,  apart,  dis- 
tinctly, separately,  also  alter- 
nately ;  px  tuaj/rjro,  towards,  to, 
about,  as  it  were  ;  px  bej/ie,  at 
length;  pa  bo,  twice;  pa  tf\j, 
thrice. 

pa,  is  sometimes  a  preposition,  and 
signifies  to,  unto,  into,  also  upon ; 
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pa 

pan  cO;ll,  to  the  wood  ;  pxn 
maca;/ie  /ié;b,  into  or  on  the 
open  field. 

pa,  answers  in  sense  to  bab,  and 
means  was,  were,  singular  and 
plural ;  as  px  b)  ar?  t;njean, 
she  was  the  lady ;  _  px  tea/tc 
azar  f&  °^c  ™°  laéte,  few  and 
evil  have  been  my  days;  n<x  mna 
px  fjnne,  of  the  elder  woman, 
i.  e.  of  the  woman  that  was  the 
elder. 

pabal,  a  fable  or  romance;  Lat. 


fabula;  pi.  pdbdjl. 

pdbdt,  an  expedition  or  journey. 

pdbdltd;-,  pro  pagdltu/-,  profit, 
benefit,  a  return  of  gain,  an  in- 
come; <xn  ce  h<x.y  lújd  pdgdl- 
tajf,  he  that  has  the  least  in- 
come. 

pdbd/t,  favour,  friendship. 

pdb/id,  a  veil,  a  curtain ;  hence 

pdb/id,  the  hairs  of  the  brow,#  and 
lids  of  the  eye ;  pi.  pdbj-idjbe. 

pdb/td,  the  month  of  I<  ebruary. 

pdbtOj/i^e,  negligence. 

pdbtojji^edc,  careless,  negligent. 

pdcd;ro,  matter;  Lat.  materia; 
also  a  cause  or  reason,  a  mo- 
tive. 

p<xc<xjn,  a  calling;  also  a  tempta- 
tion. 

pdcdjn,  a  fighting  or  engaging. 

pdcd;ll,  full  of  woods. 

p<xct,  a  battling  or  fighting. 

pdb,  long,  either  with  respect  to 
length  of  time,  or  the  extent  of 
any  thing;  ca  ):ab,  how  long; 
j:<\b  o  yjn,  long  ago ;  púb  údb, 
far  off;  pdbd  b;/iedé,  long  or 
tall,  and  straight;  ye  m;le  pdbd 
d/?  p-jan,  a  road  six  miles  long. 

púb,  length ;  d/t  pd;b,  in  length, 
also  all  along ;  dn  jrab,  whilst. 

pdbd,  long,  tall. 

pdbd  jdb,  or  pdbúgdb,  a  lengthen- 
ing or  prolonging ;  also  a  kind- 
ling; pcibújúb  dr>  te;ne,  the 
kindling  of  the  fire. 

pdbdjgjm,  to  lengthen  or  prolong, 
also  to  kindle ;  written  also  pd- 
bd;m ;  n;  pdjbéoctdo;,  ye  shall 
not  prolong  ;  bo  pdbú;  jeab 
te;ne,  a  fire  was  kindled;  also 
to  incite  or  provoke. 

p<xba;t,  lingering,  delay. 

pdbdldc,  lingering,  tedious,  dila- 
tory. 

pdb-clúd/-dc,  long-eared,  flap- 
eared. 

tdb-cordc,  spindle-shanked,  long- 
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p<( 

legged. 

pdb-pujl;ngedc,  long-suffering. 

P^b-pulanj,  longanimity. 

pdb  and  £<\bb,  a  mole. 

pdb,  cut. 

pdbb,  a  question  or  enigma,  a 
knot. 

pobb,  a  raven,  or  Royston  crow. 

pabb,  a  mole,  a  knob,  bunch. 

p<Xbb,  a  fault ;  also  a  widow. 

pdbbd/?,  a  mole-hillock, 

pdbtdjb,  loosing. 

pdbtd;m,  to  distinguish. 

pdbfc,  breath. 

pdetab,  to  kill;  ex.  j:i\ei<xy  le 
pí)d/idoI)  bd  nbedcdj/7/i  <xnn,  ol 
GQdO^e,  Pharaoh  would  kill  me 
if  I  had  gone  there,  says  Moses. 
—L.B. 

paete  and  pdctedb,  laughter; 
genit.  and  plur.  paetbe,  rather  a 
disposition  for  laughing;  pde- 
tredb  <\n  gd;/ie,  an  appearance 
of  laughter. 

pdpd,  an  interjection,  O  strange  ! 

pdgdm  and  ptv^bdm,  to  quit  or 
leave,  to  forsake ;  nd  pdg  yjiw, 
do  not  forsake  us. 

pa^a;l  and  pajbdjl,  a  leaving  be- 
hind, or  abandoning. 

pujd,  or  pojd,  a  spear;  hence  an 
attempt  or  offer. 

pdjdjl  and  pdjdjm,  to  get  or  pro- 
cure, to  gain,  to  receive  ;  djmpji 
jté  c<\jll<\-£uy  <xjroyj]\  le  pdjd;l, 
a  time  to  lose  and  a  time  to 
gain. 

pd jdltdc  and  pdjdltd^edc,  pro- 
fitable, advantageous. 

pd^dlcd^,  gain,  profit,  advantage. 

pd£/id;m,  to  favour  or  befriend; 
rectius  pdb/id;m. 

pd;c,  a  sparkle. 

pd;ce,  a  stitch ;  as  jxxv  pdjee  bon 
lejne,  without  a  stitch  of  the 
shirt. 

pd;cedldc,  evident,  plain,  mani- 
fest 


sees 


M 

p<vjce<\l<\cb,  evidence. 

pa;cearóa;l,  of  a  moment,  in  a 
trice. 

pa;ce<xll  and  jra;c;l,  wages,  re- 
ward, salary  ;  plnr.  30  bjrcvjcljb, 
i.  e.  £0  btúa/iarbal^b. 

pa;cealldc,  a  lamp,  a  light,  a  can- 
dle; also  luminous. 

p&jceab  and  j:<vjc;m,  to  see,  to  be 
hold ;  n<xc  f<\)ce<\nn,  a^uf 
cclujneann,  which  neither 
nor  hears. 

p<vjcr;n,  a  seeing ;  also  sight ;  gan 
pajcfjn,  without  seeing. 

pcvjcrjonac,  visible,  that  may  be 
seen. 

^iXfte,  longer,  also  length  ;  n;  <Xf 
f  <x;be,  longer,  further. 

pa;beoj,  lot,  chance. 

pa;b,  he  went;  bo  j:a;b  fcdjt  <Tlpa 
u;le,  he  passed  beyond  the  Alps. 

pa;b  and  j:ajg,  a  prophet;  Lat. 
vates. 

pa;bedbo;/i,  a  prophet. 

pa;beab5;;ie<\cr,  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy ;  also  prophecy. 

pív/beamájl,  prophetic ;  also  apt 
to  criticise,  also  happy  in  ex- 
pressions, witty. 

p<vjb;m,  to  give  up,  to  yield ;  bo 
px;b  <x  rp;o/tab  yu<xf}  he  yield- 
ed up  the  ghost. 

pajg,  a  prophet;  vid.  pi/jb ;  <xri 
jrajg  óomn <xll,  Daniel  the  pro- 
phet; beanpxjg,  a  prophetess; 
p;le  agur  px) g,  vates. 

pajgle  and  pajgleab,  words;  also 
conversation. 

p<x;  jteab,  ivy. 

p<x;jjn,  a  sheath  or  scabbard;  Lat 
vagina. 

pajjjro,  to  speak,  to  talk. 

pa;  I,  a  ring,  a  wreath,  a  collar,  an 
ouch;  pi.  pvjlje;  jrajlge  b5/i, 
collars  or  ouches  of  gold. 

p<x;l,  a  sty ;  pxjl  nou;ce,  a  pig-sty. 

p<x;l,  company,  society ;  <xo  rgeúl 
bob  vv/t  l;om  bo  cle;t ;  nj  )n)f- 
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pnn  <v  bjrajl  b<\n,  I  would  not 
tell  a  secret  in  the  company  of 
women. 

poijl,  the  hickup  ;  a  t<x  j:a;l  O/tm, 
I  have  the  hickup. 

pújt,  liberal ;  j:a;l,  fatal ;  J/ijrtrcv/I, 
one  of  the  old  names  of  Ireland, 
supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  L;<xgj:a;l,  or  the  fatal 
stone  used  at  the  coronation  of 
the  Scottish  kings. 

pa;lbéjtn,  a  blasting,  as  of  corn. 

ptvjtbe,  lively,  sprightly;  also  a 
man's  name ;  hence  the  family- 
name  of  the  O'Falvys,  anciently 
lords  of  Jbe/iatd  in  Kerry. 

pa;lbe<\b,  vegetation. 

pa;lbecty-  and  jra;lbe<xcb,  liveli- 
ness. 

pa;lb;  j;m,  to  quicken  or  enliven. 

V<X)lc,  any  gap  or  open,  also  a 
hair-lipped  mouth;  bo  cu/t  ré 
jrajlc  <x;/i,  he  broke  his  jaw. 

pa;leabdb,  death. 

pajleog  and  jr<\;l/ie5g,  a  hil- 
lock. 

p<x;teog,  the  hickup. 

pajtje,  -CÍójb  pa;l^e,  a  territory  in 
the  County  of  fCildare,  the  an- 
cient estate  of  O'ConO/t  ptv/lge. 

p<x;lg;m,  to  beat. 

pa;ll,  a  kernel ;  also  a  hard  lump 
of  flesh;  callus. 

p<X}U,  rectius  <vjtt,  a  cliff  or  preci- 
pice ;  p<v/U  ú/tb,  a  high  cliff. 

pa;ll,  advantage,  opportunity ;  ex. 
bo  ipu<xjj\  ré  p^U  ajp,  he  took 
an  advantage  of  him. 

p<x;ll,  leisure. 

p<X)lleab  and  j:<x;U;je,  neglect, 
failure,  omission ;  -g<\n  ftyll)  je, 
without  fail. 

p<x;ll;  j;n),  to  fail,  to  neglect,  or 
delay ;  Gall,  failir. 

p<rjtte,  welcome;  cu;/i;ro  pi;lte, 
I  welcome ;  also  a  salutation,  or 
greeting. 

pxv/ltecxc,  welcoming,  agreeable. 
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pá;tt;;g;m,  to  welcome,  to  greet  or 
salute. 

pojltru;  jab,  a  bidding  welcome ; 
also  a  saluting  or  greeting. 

pa;lt;n,  an  intermeddler  in  other 
men's  business. 

pa;n  and  pxjnne,  a  ring ;  rectius 
<xjn ;  <x;n/?e,  a  circle,  a  ring. — 
Vid.  Remarks  on  <(. 

pa;r?e,  a  wart ;  j:a;t;;n/7e,  idem. 

pa;ne,  a  weakening,  or  lessening ; 
hence  an-bj:a;r?e,  fainting,  or 
great  weakness. 

pa;ng  and  jraflg,  a  piece  of  Irish 
coin. 

pajflg,  or  jrang,  a  raven. 

pa;nge,  a  light,  insignificant  fel- 
low. 

pa;nnab,  the  hair  of  the  body; 
also  the  hair  or  fur  of  a  beast ; 
rectius  jr;onnab. 

p<vjr?fle,  ignorance. 

pa;/i,  watch  thou  ;  the  second  per- 
son singular  of  the  verb  pxj/v/m, 
to  watch ;  Gall.  gara. 

pa;/i,  the  rising  or  setting  of  the 
sun. 

pa;/ib,  weeds ;  j:a;/ii>  <x^af  $lnQ- 
<\]\i<xr)}  weeds  and  grass  of  a 
mossy  nature. 

p<vj/tb/ie,  a  notch,  or  impression  on 
a  solid  substance;  also  a  fault, 
a  stain,  a  blemish. 

pa;/tce,  extent. 

pa; /ice,  a  diocese,  a  parish,  an 
episcopal  see ;  trance  Cblúana, 
the  diocese  of  Cloyne, 

pa; Recall,  a  reward. 

pa;/ib/ie;^,  a  bramble. 

pa;/ie,  a  watching,  also  watchful- 
ness, also  a  watch;  ag  jra;/-ie, 
watching ;  lacb  j:a;/ie,the  watch- 
men ;  j:a;/ie  rxx  nxxfone,  the 
morning  watch. 

pa;/ie5g  and  pvjteog,  a  hil- 
lock. 

pa;/i^e5;/i,  a  spy;  tfij  fa;/i^e- 
ó;/ie  a/1  gac  /tab,  three  spies  on 
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each  road. 

P*1fi)Í>  a  parish. 

pa;/t;m,  to  watch,  to  guard. 

ptyMZffin&c,  a  brave,  warlike 
champion. 

pa;/imeab,  site,  position,  situa- 
tion. 

pa;/tm;m,  a  train  or  retinue. 

pa;/tn;c;m,  to  obtain,  to  get. 

pa;/i/ige,  the  sea;  plur.  jra;/i/i- 
£;be. 

FVWJZeów,  or  jrea/i  f<X]WZe>  a 
seaman,  a  sailor. 

pa;/Y-eang  and  pa;/y;r>g,  wide, 
large,  spacious. 

pa; jifjn^e, plenty;  also  largeness, 
extent. 

pa;/tpon,  upon. 

pa;/ipng;ro,  to  increase,  to  en- 
large or  augment ;  <xn  ua;/i  f  a;/t- 
feó~rrg<Xf  fhy  when  he  shall  ex- 
tend. 

pa;/tte,  a  feast. 

pa;/tte,orab  paj/ite,  soon,  quick- 
ly, immediately. 

pa;^c/ie,  violence,  compulsion, 
force;  abcoba  ca;^c/te /lO-jra;^- 
c/ie,  violence  deserves  violence, 
i.  e.  repel  force  by  force. 

pa;^c/ie,  cheese  :  written  also 
jra^/ie. 

pa;^g  and  j:a;^ceab,  a  fold,  a 
pound,  or  pinfold. 

pa;^eab,  a  squeezing  or  pound- 
ing. 

pojy-geama;!,  flat,  compressed  ; 
also  spungy,  yielding,  that  may 
be  pressed. 

pa;^g;m,  to  wring  or  press,  to  push 
or  bear  hard  upon. 

pa;^ce,  squeezed,  compressed. 

pa/^-gtean,  a  press. 

V<X)f]  j;m,  to  remain. 

C<X)fné)f,  intelligence,  relation,  or 
rehearsal. 

pa;pié;j;m  and  £<\)fné)f)m,  to 
certify,  to  evince  or  prove,  to 
tell  or  relate. 
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p<\jfteanb)ji,  an  augur,  or  sooth- 
sayer, a  prophet. 
pCvj^rjne,  an  omen,  or  prophecy  ; 
jrea/t-rafy-t/ne,    a    soothsayer ; 
b/toc-jraj^trjne,  a  bad  omen. 

pa^-rjneac,  a  wizard. 

pajtcea^  and  yxypcjof,  fear,  ap- 
prehension ;  gan  p<x;tc;o^*,  in 
safety,  without  apprehension. 

pa;teac,  fearful,  timorous. 

pajt  and  jrata,  a  field,  a  green. 

pa;t,  heat,  warmth. 

pa;t,  apparel,  raiment. 

pa;te,  the  hem  of  a  garment. 

V^PfflQf'  remctance,  dread  of 
bad  consequence. 

pa;t;m,  the  hem,  or  border  of  any 
cloth  or  garment. 

papjoltojp.,  a  broker. 

pa;t;;tle5g,  a  lapwing,  or  a  swal- 
low. 

pajt-l;o^,  a  wardrobe. 

p^jilpfÓjji,  the  yeoman  of  the 
robes,  or  he  that  keeps  the 
wardrobes. 

p<\jtne<\rm,  a  liking. 

pajtr^e,  the  south,  or  the  southern 
point. 

pajt^eac,  southward,  southern. 

pal,  a  fold,  a  pinfold,  &c. 

pal,  a  wall  or  hedge ;  pxl  bo^ ,  a 
thorn  hedge ;  Lat.  vallum. 

pal,  a  king  or  great  personage. 

pal,  much,  plenty. 

pal,  guarding  or  minding  cattle. 

pala,  or  palla,  spite,  malice, 
fraud,  treachery ;  Lat.  falla- 
cia. 

palac,  a  veil  or  cover,  a  case,  &c. ; 

falac  gljobac,  a  shag-rug,  an 
rish  mantle, 
palacba-ponn,  according  to  Dr. 
Keating,  are  places  in  the  open 
fields,  where  p;on  GQac  Cúma;l 
and  the  other  champions  of  them 
times  used  to  kindle  fires, 
palajjjm,  to  hide  or  cover,  to  keep 
close. 
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palam  and  jrolam,  empty,  void, 
palamnú  jab,  dominion,  sovereign- 
ty; jralamna^,  idem. 
pala;  jteo;/i,  who  covers  or  hides, 
pala; n m,  a  mantle,  or  Irish  cloak 

or  covering, 
pala/iacb,  pacing,  ambling,  &c. 
palata^*,  chastisement, 
palbac,    one   troubled   with    the 

hickup. 
pale,  barren,  sterile, 
pale,  frost ;  also  sterility  proceed- 
ing from  drought;  ex.  bo;near> 
mop.  agu;f  jralc  béa/tma/t  f<xn 
jejm/ieab  fO,  great  rains  and 
hard   frost    this    winter. —  Fid. 
Annal.  Tighernachi. 
pcX^ixii  and  j:ala;m,  to  hedge  or 

enclose, 
palla,  dominion,  sovereignty, 
palla;;?    and  pxllan,   wholesome, 
healthy,  salutary ;  teaja^j  pal- 
la//7,  wholesome  instruction;  also 
sound,  safe,  fast. 
palla;ne  and  jcalla;flear~,  health, 

soundness, 
pallamnacb     and    jrallamnúgab, 

rule,  dominion. 
pallarór?a;m,  to  govern,  to  rule  as 

king, 
pallamna^,  a  kingdom  or  domi- 
nion, 
pallan,  sound,  healthy,  safe ;  vid» 

pxlla;n. 
pallán,  beauty,  handsomeness. 
pall;n    or  palla;  n /7,    a  hood  or 

mantle,  a  cloak ;  Lat.  pallium. 
pallia,  deceitful,  fallacious;  Lat. 

falsus. 
pall/"<xcb,  philosophy ;  also  deceit, 

fallaciousness, 
palluf,  sweat ;  rectius  allu^. 
palm  u;  ft,  a  hole. 

pal/ia    and     jrala/iacb,     pacing, 
ambling,    &c.  ;    eac   pal/ia,   a 
pacing  horse, 
patya; %)m,  to  pace  or  amble, 
pair  a,  false  ;  also  sluggish. 
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palrana;~,  an  occasion  or  pretence, 
also  a  quarrel  or  enmity ;  a 
bp<\lt<xrx\jf  /ie  Ceallacan,  at 
enmity  with  Callaghan. 

palúma;n,  a  sort  of  coarse  gar- 
ment. 

pam,  under  me,  or  mine;  pam 
cle;t,  under  my  roof;  pxro  co- 
fajb,  under  my  feet,  i.  e.  px 
mo. 

pa'n,  pro  jra  <\n,per  apostroph.  ut 
apud  Gi'cecGS  ;  into,  or  upon,  or 
under;  pxn  bpvj  fige,  upon  the 
sea,  or  by  sea ;  jran  gcojll,  into 
the  wood ;  pan  gcla/t,  under  the 
table. 

pan  and  pin  a,  prone  to,  pro- 
pense. 

poir?  and  p<xn<xb,  a  declivity,  an  in- 
clined^  position,  a  descent;  ;ie 
jrcwujb,  down  headlong ;  ho  jt;t 
j:5n  fiyn,  he  ran  down. 

pan,  a  wandering  or  straying,  also 
a  peregrination,  or  pilgrimage ; 
cao;/ie  a/i  pan,  strayed  sheep. 

pan,  a  church  or  chapel,  a  fane ; 
"LaX.  fanum  ;  as  pun  lobajf,  near 
Dunmanway,  in  the  County  of 
Cork,  the  chapel  or  church  of 
St.  Lobus. 

pana;cteac,  mad,  frantic,  fanatic. 

pana;m>  to  remain,  to  stay,  or  con- 
tinue ;  bo  jxxn  fé,  he  stayed. 

panajt,  a  territory  in  the  County 
of  Tyrconnel,  anciently  possessed 
by  the  Mac  Swineys  and  the 
O'Doghertys ;  mac  fa  fine  px- 
rxxjt.  -Cffibmj/t  was  more  par- 
ticularly the  estate  of  the  O'Dog- 
hertys. 

p<xn%  and  pajnj,  a  raven. 

pan  j,  a  thin  coin  of  gold  or  silver  ; 
gold  foil,  or  leaf-silver;  fa;n; 
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piece 


of   rec 


nbea/tg 
gold. 

pan-leac,  the  same  in  literal  mean- 
ing, as  Cfiom-teac,  an  altar  of 
rude  stone  standing:   in  an  in- 


clined position. 
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pann    and   jranna,    weak,    infirm, 

feeble, 
pannjrat,  ignorant. 
pannta;^*,  weakness,  languishing, 

or  propensity  to  faint, 
panntraj^eac,    fainting,   inclining 

to  faint. 
pannu;b;beac,  negligent,  careless, 
paoba/t,  an  edge ;  jraoba/t  cl5;b;m, 

the  edge  of  the  sword, 
paoba/iac,  sharp  or  keen-edged; 

also  active,  nimble,  supple. 
paoi3a/ia;m,  to  whet  or  sharpen, 
paocog,  a  periwinkle,  or  sea-snail, 
paob,  or  jraoj,  the  voice;  hence 

j:ao;jle,   or   pujjte,    words   or 

expressions,    language  ;     brao; 

Jonnaroajl  O/ijajn,  your  voice  as 

melodious  as  the  organs, 
paobbab,  to  shout,  cry  aloud,  or 

proclaim,  &c. 
pao  j,  punishment, 
pao;,    below,    underneath ;    pxoj 

ban,  underneath, 
pao;,  Lat.  vicis,  Gall,  fois ;  pxo) 

bo,  twice ;  Gall,  deux  fois. 
pao;-pn,  i.  e.  j:5  na  /*ama;l  fjn, 

for  that  reason, 
paojcea/tba^e,   or  jrao;-c;mj/te, 

an  usurer. 
pao;cea/i"oam,  to  lay  out  money  at 

interest, 
paojbeam,  a  messenger, 
paojbjm,  to  sleep  or  rest ;  /to  j:ao;b 

jró/i  le;c,  he   slept  on  a  rock, 

speaking  of  a  saint. 
pao;bjm,  to  go;  /to  jrao;  fé,he 

went,  also  to  send ;  bo  pxojb  a 

7~p;0/iab  a/-,  his  spirit  left  him ; 

jraojte  teacba,  messengers  were 

sent, 
paojb,  a  voice,  a  noise,  or  sound  ; 

vid.  pxob. 
paojleac  and  j:ao;l;b,  glad,  joyful, 

thankful, 
paojl;  j;m,  to  rejoice,  or  be  glad, 
paojllean,  a  sea-gull. 
pao;ll;b,  the  name  of  February. 
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pao;m-c;al,  interpretation. 

£ao;n  am,  to  indulge. 

paojnbleajan,  mildness,  gentle- 
ness, good-nature. 

paojnealac,  foolish,  silly. 

p<xo;^eab,  aid,  help,  succour ;  also 
mending  in  or  after  a  sickness, 
recovering. 

pao;^;be  and  pao;/-;b;n,  a  confes- 
sion or  acknowledgment  of  a 
guilt ;  majlle  ]\é  jraojfjbjn 
<xcaf  /ie  leO/ibo;lgea/-,  with  con- 
fession and  contrition. 

pao;/~;b;n,  to  confess ;  /taca;b  mé 
bj:ao;pb;n  mo  peaca;be  bon 
a/ib-^aja/it,  I  will  go  and 
confess  my  sins  to  the  high 
priest. 

paol,  patience,  forbearance ;  also  a 
prop  or  support. 

paol,  wild ;  jraolcú,  a  wild  dog,  a 
wolf,  quod  vid. 

paolab,  learning,  also  learned ; 
ceannjraola,  a  learned  man. 

paolcon,  the  falcon,  or  large  kind 
of  hawk. 

paolcú,  a  wolf,  or  wild  dog ;  gen. 
pxolcon,  plur.  j:aolcO;n ;  it  is 
also  used  to  signify  a  brave  war- 
like man. 

paoty~cab,  burning,  setting  on  fire. 

paolpiam,  swimming. 

paomajbteac,    submissive,    hum- 

r  ble. 

paom,  consent,  permission. 

paomab  and  j:aoma;m,  to  assent 
to,  to  bear  with  ;  n;0/i  jraom  fé 
p-tea^ab/tab,  he  did  not  bear 
with  opposition. 

paomatajfi,  a  predecessor. 

paon,  void,  empty ;  also  feeble. 

paopim,  protection,  relief. 

pa/i,  Anglice,  for  ;  as  cat  jra/i, 
wherefore,  for  what  reason ;  An- 
glice, what  for  ;  from  px,  a  rea- 
son, and  a/t,  upon  which,  or 
why. 

pa/taca  and  jra/ica,  a  mall,  a  mal- 
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let,  or  beetle. 

pa/iall,  a  sample  or  pattern. 

pa/iallajm,  to  bear  or  carry;  also 
to  offer  or  present. 

pá/iao/i  or  fófijji,  alas!  an  inter- 
jection. 

pa/ia/-ba,  or  p5/iu/-ba,  solid,  so- 
ber. 

pa/ica-t;  nnube,  a  flaming  thunder- 

r  bolt. 

pa/ibajl,  the  major  part  of  any 
thing. 

pa/ibo/iu^,  the  lintel  of  a  door. 

pa/igab,  to  kill  or  destroy ;  50 
pXfigf~ab  a  cejte,  that  they  de- 
stroyed each  other;  50  px/ija 
7~ocujbe  ba  mu)ntrj/i,  till  a  great 
number  of  his  people  were 
killed. 

V<\pgó<\jf,  that  leaves  behind. 

Ca/ilajc,  or  bo^  j:a/ila;c,  to  cast» 

pa/ir?ajc;m,  to  find. 

pa/i/tac,  or  p)/t/iac,  violence, 
force. 

pa/i/iab,  comparison;  a  bjra/i/iab 
/ié  ce;le,  in  respect  of  them- 
selves. 

pa^/iab,  with,  in  company  with, 
&c. ;  an  lucb  t>o  13;  na  bpx/i/iab, 
the  men  that  were  with  them; 
bo  j~uji>  am  pa/i/tab,  he  sat  by 
me ;  na/1  bjra/i/iajbne,  along  with 
us. 

pa/i/ian,  force,  violence,  anger. 

pa/iftanta,  tombs. 

pa/i/tanta,  great,  stout^  generous, 

pa/i^an,  explication, 

pcy,  void,  empty. 

V&f,  increase,  growth;  an  bajia 
y&f,  the  second  growth. 

pa/*-na-béun-Ojbce,  a  mushroom, 
i.  e.  a  growth  of  one  night. 

pa/-ac,  desolate,  desert ;  also  a 
wilderness,  also  a  road;  fe<xn 
j:<\fUJZ,  the  old  ways;  also  an 
edge  or*  border;  also  stubble, 
waste  grass. 


pa/~a;m; 


to    grow,    to   increase  ; 
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beagla  30  bjrcy-ab  f)<x*>,    lest 
they  increase. 

pfy*<xiT)<x;l,  growing  or  increasing ; 
also  wild  or  desert. 

p<Xfcojll,  a  grove  in  its  first,  se- 
cond, and  third  years. 

pa^-jrolum,  ruinous. 

pafZ>  a  prison. 

pa^gaban,  a  sconce ;  also  an  um- 
brella, or  small  shadow. — PL 

pa^gtxb,  a  shelter,  or  refuge ;  rmxp. 
<xj"c  jra^-gab  On  gao;t,  as  a  place 
of  shelter  from  the  wind:  written 
also  jro^ab. 

p<\f£n<\jr(),  to  purge. 

V<Xfne  and  jra/~r>éog,  a  wheal  or 
pimple,  a  measle. — PL 

V<Xftu^<xb  and  jra^tu;  jjm,  rather 
pty"Ut;3;m.  to  stop  or  stay,  to 
seize  or  lay  hold  on. — PL 

pa/~tújab,  rather  jro^tújab,  a 
fastening,  securing,  or  seizing. 

T2<\fa  jab,  a  devastation,  or  laying 
waste. 

pat, a  cause  or  reason;  éfieb  jrat, 
wherefore. 

pat,  skill,  knowledge  ;  also  a 
poem. 

pat,  heat. 

put,  the  breath,  a  breathing. 

patac,  prudence,  knowledge. 

patac,  or  atac,  a  giant ;  jratac- 
túata,  a  plebeian. 

-<xi<xn,  a  journey. — PL 
atjra;no,  the  hem  of  a  garment, 
at-ojbe,  a  schoolmaster. — PL 
?é,    under ;    jré    talaró,     under 
ground;  the  same  as  jra,  ^wooí 

pé,  a  rod  for  measuring  graves. 

pé,  a  hedge,  pound,  or  pinfold; 
jré  jrjab,  a  park. 

peab,  good. 

péab,  a  widow. 

t?eab,  as,  as  if,  &c. 

peab,  a  conflict  or  skirmish ;  plur. 
jreabta,  ex.  a  b  jreabta  bub 
c/tóba  ar?  cu/iab,  the  champion 
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behaved  gallantly  in  all  his  en- 
counters. 

peab,  means,  power,  faculty. 

peabal,  Loc  peabotjl,  an  ancient 
name  of  Lough  Foyle  in  the 
County  of  Derry. 

peaba;-,  goodness;  ag  bal  a  bjre- 
aba/i,  improving,  growing  better, 
also  beauty ;  vid.  jreabu^,  idem. 

peabba,  goodness,  honesty ;  also 
knowledge. 

peab/ia,  February. 

yeoJ5f<\,  rent. 

peab^ac,  cunning,  skilful. 

peabu^,  beauty,  comeliness,  de- 
cency ;  ba  jreabu^  bo  b;  a  >/*tajb, 
at  his  best  state. 

peac  and  jreac,  the  handle  or 
stick  of  a  spade. 

peacab,  a  turning. 

peace;  b,  they  put,  or  set. 

peacaro,  to  bow  or  bend,  to  turn ; 
jreacab  an  y<xj  j;t;t6;/t  a  boja, 
let  the  archer  bend  his  bow. 

peace  and  jrecc,  a  tooth. 

péac,  see,  behold; .vid,  jréaca;m. 

peacab,  a  pick-ax,  or  mattock. 

peacabo;/!,  a  wizard,  a  seer. 

péaca;r>,  a  view  or  sight :  pro- 
nounced jréuca;nt,  a  glance. 

péaca;m,  or  jréucaro,  to  look,  to 
see,  to  behold;  bjréac  fé,  he 
looked;  ag  jréaca;r>  50  jr/i;6c- 
namac,  looking  steadfastly ;  t;g 
bjréuca;n,  he  came  to  visit. 

peacb,  time,  turn,  alternative ; 
Lat.  vicis,  vice;  jreacb  naon, 
on  a  certain  time,  formerly ;  an 
t/iea^  jreacb,  the  third  time  ; 
jreacb  na;lt,  another  time,  for- 
merly, gaé  a;le  jreacb,  every 
other  turn. 

peacb,  a  journey,  an  expedition. 

peacb,  danger. 

peacyajtea/t,  they  shall  be  sent. 

peacta,  was  fought :  the  same  as 
cu/tca;  jreacta/i  cat,  a  battle 
was  fought;  also  set, put, pitched. 


peacna,  idem. 

peab,  to  tell  or  relate ;  amu;t  ab 
fe<xh  leaba/t  Qinn  ba  Loc,  as 
the  book  of  Gleann  da  Loch  re- 
lates :  also  written  peat ;  Greek 
dual,  (Jhxtov,  from  (prifxi,  dico ; 
Lat.  fatus. 

peab,  a  whistle ;  jreabu;  j;ol,  £cfe;?z. 

pe<xb,  a  bulrush. 

peab,  a  fathom ;  j:;tce  jreab, 
twenty  fathoms. 

peab,  an  island. 

peabab,  a  relation  or  rehearsal. 

péabajm,  to  be  able ;  péabmaojb, 
we  can. 

peabcu?,  a  pipe,  a  reed. 

peabanac,  a  piper. 

peabanajm,  to  pipe,  or  whistle. 

peaba/ilajc,  the  old  law,  or  the 
Old  Testament;  vetus  lex,  ve- 
teris  legis. 

péaba/ttact,  possibility. 

peab-ju;le,  lamentation. 

peab,  extent ;  <x/i  jreab  rxx  i)<Xfj<\ 
u;le,  throughout  the  extent  of 
all  Asia ;  <Xf\  jreab  meola;^ 
through  the#  extent  of  my  know- 
ledge; jreab  <x  ;tae,  whilst  he 
lives. 

peab,  or  j: ;ob,  a  wood ;  pi.  jreaba 
and  jrjobbír/be;  hence  )njf  n<\ 
bjrjobbújbe,  the  Island  of 
Woods,  or  the  Woody  Island,  a 
name  of  Ireland. — K.  ho  euro 
jreaba,  ad  silvam. 

peabaj/ieact;,  a  gift  or  present. 

peabajfieact,  strolling,  or  idling. 

peabajm,  to  rehearse,  or  relate; 
vid.  jreab. 

peaban,  a  band,  a  troop,  or  com- 
pany ;  gen.  jreabna,  as  cean  jre- 
ab n  a,  a  captain,  or  head  of  a 
troop  or  company  of  men. 

peaban  and  jreaban^ar?ac,  wild, 
savage. 

peabb,  a  fault  or  defect;  also  a 
widow ;  vid.  jrabb. 

peab-cúa.  Venison. 
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peabmac,  potent. 

peabtnaboj/i,  he  that  hath  the  use 
of  a  thing. 

peabmajm,  to  make  use  of,  to  serve 
or  administer  to. 

peabmanac,  a  governor,  or  over- 
seer; also  jreabmanac  tjje,  a 
steward,  also  a  servant;  jreab- 
mantac,  the  same. 

peabmanta^  and  jreabroantac, 
superintendance. 

peabm-jlaca;m,  to  make  his  own 
by  possession.  m 

peabno-^ndtrú  jab,  usurpation. 

peaga,  a  beech-tree;  Lat.  fagus, 
Greek  Dor.  (payoq,  pro  (priyog ; 
ca;leac  jreaja,  a  pheasant. 

péagab,  an  old  verb  :  the  same  as 
jréacab,  to  see,  behold,  &c. 

peal,  bad,  naughty,  evil. 

peal,  vid.  jreall. 

pealb,  a  kernel,  or  a  lump  in  the 

r  flesh.  t 

pealcajb,  austere,  harsh;  also  de- 
ceitful, knavish. 

peatcajbeact,  sharpness,  sourness, 
knavery. 

peatco/bea^,  a  debate  or  dis- 
pute. 

peall,  treason,  treachery,  conspi- 
racy, murder. 

peallam,  to  deceive,  to  fail,  &c. ; 
nj  jrealla  mé  opt,  1  will  not  fail 
thee;  also  to  brew  mischief  for  a 
person,  to  conspire  against ;  Gr. 
cTcpaXXu),  Lat.  /alio. 

peall^a,  philosophy;  bob  eag- 
r>ujbe  a  bjrealty-a,  was  skilled  in 
philosophy. 

peall^am,  a  philosopher. 

peall^amnacb,  philosophy. 

pealmac,  a  learned  man;  also  a 
monk  or  friar. 

^eal^amnac,  a  sophister. 

Tealt:5;;i,  a  traitor,  or  villain. 

Teamaca^,  superfluity. 

^eamrxxc  and  jreamujn,  sea-ore,  or 
sea-rack ;  Lat.  alga. 


peancab  and  j:e<\ngcab,  wrestling 
or  writhing,  crookedness. 

pG<xnc<Xf,  genealogy. 

pe<xnr?5g,  a  Royston  crow  ;  also  a 
whiting. 

peannta,  full  of  holes. 

Ve<\fi,  good;  j:eaji/i,  better;  jrea^i- 
j\<\,  idem. 

pea/i,  a  man,  also  a  husband ;  in 
the  genit.  and  vocat.  singular  and 
nominat.  plur.  it  makes  fjf\,  Lat. 
vir  ;  in  compound  words  it  is 
generally  written  jr;/i  in  all 
cases,  as  p/i-je;r?  and  p/i-ge;- 
r?e<\c,  (Lat.  virile  genus,)  cor- 
rupted into  jrj/ijon  and  pftjonac, 
a  male,  or  of  the  male  kind: 
and  thus,  by  the  by,  bafnjonn 
and  bajnjorxxc,  a  female,  or  of 
the  female  kind,  have  been  cor- 
rupted from  ben-gei/n  and  ben- 
ge;neac.  In  the  Irish  language 
the  radical  and  primitive  frame 
of  the  leading  words  in  com- 
pounds is  generally  better  pre- 
served in  the  conjunct  than  in 
their  single  state,  though  the 
subsequent  word  in  the  com- 
pound very  frequently  suffers 
either  an  alteration  or  an  ampu- 
tation of  some  of  its  radicals,  of 
which  several  instances  are  ob- 
servable in  this  dictionary.  The 
above  compounds,  j:;/i-je;n  and 
ben-je;r>,  show  us  that  p/t  and 
be/?  were  the  true  original  Celtic 
names  of  man  and  woman,  upon 
which  the  Latins  have  formed 
their  vir  and  venus :  for  Venus, 
though  set  up  for  a  goddess,  sig- 
nifies no  more  than  mere  woman, 
the  emblem  of  all  beauty,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pagan  mythology. 
The  Irish  having  no  v  consonant 
in  their  alphabet,  always  used 
either  an  aspirated  b  or  an  j: 
instead  of  it,  which,  by  the  by, 
was  likewise  the  JEolic  v  conso- 
nant, called  the  iEolic  digamma, 
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as  they  always  pronounced  it 
like  an  f.  The  words  bjjuxri 
and  b]p.<\n<\c,  changed  sometimes 
into  b-joj&n  and  bpp.<\ni\c  by 
the  abusive  rule  of  Le<xc<xn  le 
Leatan,  show  us  also  that  an- 
ciently this  word  was  written  b;/i 
as  wrell  as  p/i. 

péa/t,  j:éu/i,  or  jrépi,  green  grass  or 
verdure;  Gall,  verdeur,  Lat. 
viridis,  viride. 

pea/iab  and  j:ea/t<v/m,  to  act  like 
a  man,  to  fight ;  ex,  t>0  pea/idb 
cat  m5/i-j:ujleac  eatrO/tji<x,  a 
very  bloody  battle  was  fought 
between  them. 

péa/i-<vj/im,  a  hay-loft,  or  hay- 
yard. 

pea/tabact  and  jrea/iamlacb,  force, 
might,  power. 

pea/tamalacb,  manliness. 

pea/iam<x;l,  manly,  brave. 

pea;ian,  a  quest,  or  ring-dove; 
jrea/iún-bfieac,  a  turtle. 

pea/i<xnba,  a  countryman,  a  boor, 
or  farmer. 

pea/ian/7,  ground,  land,  or  coun- 
try; j:e<\p<\rm  clo;b;ró,  sword- 
land. 

Ve<\]\<\rw-f<\jnzjl,  or  pxjngecd,  a 
territory  eastward  of  Limerick, 
the  ancient  estate  of  the  O'Conu- 
ings,  called  S<x;njeal,  i.  e.  S<x;/?- 
angeal,  the  apparition  of  an  an- 
gel, where  St.  Patrick  baptized 
C<Xj\i<xn-f)Onn9  king  of  North 
Munster,  ancestor  of  the  O'Bri- 
ens, &c. 

pea/t<ty*<\b,  imitation. 

Ve<X]\<Xfó)p.,  an  ape  or  mimic. 

pea/ib,  a  cow. 

pe<x/ib,  a  word ;  Lat.  verbunu 

pe<X/ib,  a  wheal  or  pimple,  any 
bunch  or  protuberance  on  the 
skin  or  flesh. 

pe<X/tb,  goodness. 

pe<x/ibab  and  j:ea/tba;m,  to  kill, 
destroy,  or  massacre. 
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pea/iba/7,  the  herb  crowfoot. 

pea/tba;/ie,  a  herdsman. 

pea/ibolj,  a  scabbard  or  sheath; 
also  a  budget  or  bag,  as  j:e<X/i- 
bolj<\  p<x  cojm  g<xc  p/i  b;ob, 
every  man  of  them  carried  budg- 
ets under  his  arm ;  vid.  bolg. 

peú/tbój,  the  roebuck. 

pea/ice<\U,  a  territory  between  the 
Counties  of  Kildare  and  Meath, 
which  anciently  belonged  to  the 
O'Molloys;  in  Irish  O'GQaoliriú- 
<\b. 

pea/icu;b/ieab,  threefold. 

pe<X)\caji,  a  champion;  also  man- 
hood, courage. 

pea/iba,  male,  also  manly. 

pea/ioact,  manhood. 

Pea/tj,  anger. 

pea/tg,  a  champion  or  warrior. 

pea/igúc,  angry,  passionate. 

pea/igacb,  anger,  passion. 

pea/ig<vjtD,#  to  vex  or  fret;  n<\ 
peajijujb  tu  j:e;n,  do  not  fret 
thyself;  bo  jredfigú^beíXb  é,  he 
was  angry  or  fretted. 

pea/imojje,  a  territory  in  the 
County  of  Antrim,  anciently  the 
estate  of  0'Cj<xp.<xjn  and  0'C;g- 
GjW<x  ;  also  a  large  and  very 
pleasant  tract  of  land  in  the 
County  of  Cork,  now  called  the 
Barony  of  Fermoy,  and  the  half 
barony  of  Condons.  In  the  old 
Irish  it  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  p;/i-itt<v/  je  péjne,  i.  e. 
Viri  Campi  Phoeniorum  sen 
Phosnicum,  from  the  people  that 
were  its  inhabitants,  who  pro- 
bably were  a  party  of  the  Gadi- 
tanian  Phoenicians,  for  which 
opinion  some  reasons  may  pos- 
sibly soon  appear  in  another 
work.  This  territory  was  pos- 
sessed from  the  third  century  to 
the  tenth,  by  the  0'Com/*c^a;  j, 
or  Cosgras,  and  the  O'Dugans. 
Of  the  former  branch  descended 
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the  Saint  Malaga  (vid.  Colgan, 
Act.  SS.  in  Vit.  Mologae)  and 
the  great  Cu<xn<x,  son  of  C<x;lc;o, 
Dynast  of  Cloc-tj<xtn)u;o,  near 
Mitchelstown,  celebrated  for  his 
great  hospitality  and  liberality 
in  the  seventh  century.  Of  the 
latter  branch  there  were  two 
chiefs,  each  called  0'Oagu.n,  one 
residing  at  C<xt<x;/i-bug<v/fl,  near 
Doneraile,  and  the  other  at 
Óúnm<xn<vjn,now  called  Manain, 
near  Kilworth.  These  families 
were  the  offspring  of  an  Archi- 
Druid  called  GOoj^út,  in  the 
third  century.  The  O'Keeffes 
encroached  upon  these  old  pos- 
sessors towards  the  tenth  cen- 
tury; and  they  again  were  dis- 
possessed by  the  Flemings,  the 
Roches,  and  the  Condons  in  the 
thirteenth  century:  the  Roches 
obtained  in  process  of  time  the 
dignity  of  Lord  Viscount  of 
Fermoy,  now  extinct  since  the 
death  of  the  late  Lord  Roch, 
Lieutenant-General  in  his  Sar- 
dinian Majesty's  service,  and 
governor  of  Tortona. 

pea/UTKVjc,  strong  or  able  men, 
altogether  courageous. 

péú./iiT)<X/'t,  full  of  grass. 

pea /in,  and  genit.  ireajma,  dimin. 
freci/inóg,  the  alder-tree;  hence 
it  is  the  name  of  the  letter  p  in 
Irish. 

pe<x/-u7,  good. 

peoi/io,  a  shield. 

peúfirxi,  the  town  of  Ferns,  a 
bishop's  see  in  the  County  of 
Wexford. 

pe<X/in<x,  the  mast  of  a  ship;  "óo 
cim;b  fó)fe<xp.  cloinrxx  GQjleab 
y<yr)  pe<xj\n<x  fjajl,  the  youngest 
of  Milesius's  sons  climbed  up 
the  mast. — Chron.  Scot. 

pe<\/ina;be,  masculine. 

pefyjt,  better;   <xy  jrefyji,  best; 
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ún  cu;b  Buy  j:ea/i/i  bon  ola,  the 
best  of  the  oil. 

pea/i/iba,  manly,  brave;  also  of  or 
belonging  to  a  man. 

pea/i/ibact,manhood ;  rather  good- 
ness. 

pea/iya,  a  verse. 

pea/tyab,  #ii/.  jrej/t/iybe,  plur,  a 
strand-pit  ;  hence  it  is  the  name 
of  a  place  adjoining  Rostellan, 
near  Cork  harbour. 

pea/iyab,  a  spindle ;  pea/tyab  n<x 
la; me,  the  ulna,  or  ell,  or  the 
lowest  of  the  two  bones  of  which 
the  cubit  consists. 

pea/iyan,  a  short  verse. 

pea/tycal,  a  man ;  cjon<\f  /to  ge;n- 
tao;  y;n,  ol  fj,  6;;i  rrj  jreaba/i 
<yZaT  rfj  £J0nabf<\  jrea/iycal  j;d 
Ba  béo,  how  shall  that  come  to 
pass,  (says  Mary  to  the  angel,) 
for  I  know  not  and  will  not  know 
a  man  while  I  live. — LeaI5a/i 
hp.e\xc.  This  explication  of  the 
ancient  Irish  Paraphrast  is  agree- 
able to  that  of  St.  Austin  and 
other  holy  fathers,  who  from  this 
answer  inferred  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin had  made  a  vow  of  perpetual 
chastity ;  Lat.  quomodo  fiet  is- 
tud,  quoniam  virum  non  cog- 
nosco. — Luc.  1.  34. 

pea/tyba,  a  pool,  stagnant  wa- 
ter. 

pea/it,  any  good  or  virtuous  act ; 
j:ea/ita  fé;le,  acts  of  gene- 
rosity. 

pea/it,  a  miracle;  pea/it;a;b  <xp. 
tt;a/ma,  the  miracles  of  our 
Lord ;  hence  jreafitamajl,  mira- 
culous. 

pea/it,  a  grave,  a  tomb ;  jrea/it- 
lao;,  an  epitaph. 

^ea/it,  a  country  or  land. 

^eafiteamajl,  miraculous. 

í?ea/tta;g;ro,  to  bury. 

^earita;lle,  a  funeral  oration. 

*ea/ttu;fl,  rain ;  corrupted  from 
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j:é<\ji-fprj,  a  word  which  is  com- 
pounded of  j:éa/t  or  j:é/<,  green 
grass  or  verdure,  and  fjon,  wea- 
ther; so  that  jpé<Xj\-fpn  lite- 
rally signifies  grassy  weather, 
i.  e.  weather  productive  of  grass 
or  verdure,  for  which  effect  rain 
or  moisture  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  opposite  of  this  word 
féufx-fjon,  is  c/iuab-y;on,  signi- 
fying a  drying  or  scorching  wea- 
ther ;  ga;/-tb;0r?,  corrupted  from 
ga/ib-^;Or>,  is  rough,  boisterous 
weather;  and  ga;lljbr>,  a  cor- 
ruption of  gatl-y;on,  means  very 
severe  weather,  as  if  it  blew  from 
a  strange  country. 

peafitmolab,  a  funeral  oration,  an 
epitaph. 

pea/it;uUac,  a  territory  in  the 
County  of  Meath,  which  belong- 
ed anciently  to  the  O'Doolys. 

peay  and  p)Of,  genit.  jr;y,  know- 
ledge ;  r?;  jreay  bújrrn,  we  know 
not. 

peayac,  knowing,  skilful ;  jreaya- 
ma;l,  the  same. 

peayag,  a  fibre. 

peayca/tta,  late,  in  the  evening. 

peayco/t,  the  evening;  Lat.  ves- 
per, Gr.  toTTEjOoe;  ;a/i  yá;be 
jreaycO;i,  after  the  setting  of  the 
evening  star;  5  ma;b;n  50  jreay- 
coj/t,  from  morning  till  evening. 

peayco/iluc,  the  dormouse,  or 
field-mouse ;  also  an  insect  that 
buzzes  and  flies  about  in  the 
evening. 

peayc/iac,  late. 

peayba,  a  feast  or  entertainment. 

peayba,  or  jreaytra,  a  festival,  or 
festivity. 

peayba,  hereafter,  henceforward, 
forthwith. 

peayj: otaj-igab,  a  gargarism ; 
jreayjlanab,  idem. 

peaygalajbe,  a  herald. 

peaygO/i,  a  separation. 


péa^og,  a  beard. 

pea^t/ieac,  a  muzzle. 

peat,  idem  quod  jreab ;  lat,  fori, 
fatus. 

peat,  music,  harmony. 

peat,  learning,  skill,  knowledge. 

peatab,  the  sight. 

peatal,  the  face  or  countenance. 

peatal,  a  bowl  or  cup. 

peatan,  fur  or  hair. 

peat^gaojleab,  the  palsy. 

peb,  whilst,  as  long  as. 

pebúfaj-gim,  to  correct  or  amend. 

pec,  weakness,  feebleness. 

peb,  a  narrative  or  relation. 

peba;m,  to  tell  or  relate ;  ab  jreab, 
i.  e.  bo  jnnjf ;  fe<xnc<Xf  <\b  jre- 
ba;m,  I  speak  of  genealogy ; 
amajl  i\b  jreab  teaba/i  na 
ccea/it,  as  is  related  in  the 
book  of  Regal  Rights. 

peb,  hard,  difficult. 

peban,  flight. 

pe;I3,  as. 

pe;5,  a  long  life. 

pe;|j,  good.  ^ 

pe;c,  or  jréjt,  a  vein  or  sinew ;  bon 
jrejc  bo  c/iap,  of  the  sinew  which 
shrank;  plur.  j:é;te  and  j:é;t:e- 
<xnn<x. 

pé;cteamnac,  a  debtor ;  ma/i 
ma;tm;b  ba/i  bjrejcteamnajb 
j:é;n,  sicut  et  nos  dimittimus 
debitoribus  nostris. 

pe;bjl,  just,  true,  faithful,  chaste. 

pe;bl;be,  a  follower. 

pe;bl;b;m,  to  continue  true  and 
faithful ;  vrxXf  c/tejb;oró#  barxxb 
If  <xjl  leat^a,  a%af  jrejbljú^ab 
ann,  fl<\npabf<\  tú,  if  you  em- 
brace the  faith,  and  persist  true 
and  faithful  therein,  I  will  cure 
you. — L.  B. 

pejbm,  use,  employment,  neces- 
sity ;  ba  gcu/i  a  ífejbm  <Kiwf<\ 
ccampa,  to  employ  them  in  the 
camp ;  noa/t  up  gan  tejbm,  as 
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a  thing  of  nought;  gac  jrejbro 
e;le,  every  other  necessary  busi- 


ness. 


pejbm-cea^am,  to  usurp. 

pe;bm gl;c,  provident. 

pe;bm-/*ealba;T;in,  to  make  a  thing 
your  own  by  long  possession. 

pejb;l,  faithful,  &c. 

Vepjji,  able,  possible ;  coming 
from  jreabam,  possum,  valeo, 
and  answers  all  the  persons  sin- 
gular and  plural,  as  f  e;b;/t  l/om, 
leat,  &c. 

pe;b;;-i,  or  j:eaba/i,  nj  jreaba/i  m;- 
f)  f)n,  I  do  not  know  that. 

péjg,  bloody,  with  effusion  of 
blood. 

pe;j,  sharp;  ex.  pob  ygjat  ;io 
jrocb/ia  f  é;  je,  sit  noster  clypeus 
contra  arma  acuta. 

pe;ge,  a  warrior,  champion,  or 
slaughterer;  plur.  pejgjb. 

pe;  je,  the  top  of  a  house,  hill,  or 
mountain. 

pe;sfe  long- 

pej  jljg;m,  to  catch  or  apprehend. 

pe;l,  a  bj:e;l,  secretly. 

péjl  and  j:é;le,  and  fé; j;l,  the 
vigil  of  a  feast ;  sometimes  the 
feast  itself;  jréjl  00;c;l,  vigilice 
Michcelis. 

péjte  and  j:é;leacb,  generosity,  li- 
berality ;  cojfte  pé;le,  a  kind  of 
furnace  or  chaldron  that  was 
formerly  in  constant  use  among 
the  Irish  b;atag;b,  or  open 
house-keepers ;  hence  in  the 
Welsh  felaig  signifies  a  prince. 

pejle,  arrant,  bad  in  a  high  de- 
gree ;  ex.  pejle  b;teamr?ac,  an 
arrant  thief;  jrejle  b/*6agac,  an 
arrant  lier. 

pejlpjOf,  the  second  sight. 

pe;l;0f,  vanity,  a  trifle. 

pe;l;o^ac,  frivolous,  trifling. 

pe;ljO;4ab/i5;/i,  a  whifler,  a  vain 
fellow  that  talks  of  trifles. 

pejt/fie,  a  festilogium,  or  a  calen- 
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dar  of  vigils  and  feasts  of  saints, 
or  other  solemnities. 

péjlteacb,  a  feasting,  or  keeping 
of  holidays  ;  brie;t-pe;lt;eacb, 
the  solemnity  of  one's  birth-day; 
j:q]Vc)Ú  jab,  the  same. 

pejmbeab,  denial,  refusal. 

pe;mean,  the  feminine  gender. 

pejm;neac,  feminine,  effeminate. 

pe;r»,  self;  fcu  j:é;n,  thyself;  S 
féjn,  himself;  ;ab  fé;n,  them- 
selves; also  own,  proper;  ;ona 
•am  féjn,  in  its  proper  season. 

pe;r?e,  a  farmer,  or  husbandman, 
a  boor,  or  ploughman. 

pe;one,  or  jrjanajbe,  the  Fenii,  or 
the  famous  old  Trish  militia. 

péjfi,  a  bier,  or  coffin  ;  Lat.  fere- 
trum;  <xb  concaba/i  ba  bam 
alia  50  jréj/i  eata/ita  agu^  an 
co^ip  anr?,  they  saw  two  wild 
oxen  and  a  bier  slung  between 
them,  whereon  a  corpse  was  laid. 
— Z,  B. 

pe;/i,  the  genit.  of  jéa/i,  or  jreu^i, 
hay,  grass;  lucj:e;/i,  a  shrew,  or 
field-mouse. 

pe;/t-b/i;f,  a  bramble,  or  briar. 

pe;/téab,  a  ferret. 

pejftge,  anger,  indignation;  gen. 
ofjrea/ig. 

pe;fin  f  eo;l  la;  Age,  the  lower  end 
of  a  mast. 

pe;/i^;,  strength,  courage. 

pe;^be,  plur.  of  jrea^ab,  the 
pits  or  lakes  of  water  remaining 
on  the  strand  at  low  water  or 
ebb ;  hence  bél  r>a  jrej/i^be,  the 
town  of  Belfast,  in  the  north- 
east of  Ulster,  takes  its  name. 

Vejf,  a  convention,  a  convocation, 
or  synod ;  as  fejf  teamjiac,  the 
solemn  convention  of  the  princes 
and  petty  sovereigns  of  Meath 
at  Tara ;  jre;r  Camna,  and  jre;f 
Cfiúacna,  the  parliament  of 
Eamhan  in  Ulster,  and  that  of 
Cruachan  in  Connaught;  re;r 
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Ch<X)f)l,     the     parliament     of 
Cashel. 

pejf>  an  entertainment. 

pe;/~,  a  pig,  swine,  &c. 

pe;^-,  carnal  communication. 

pe;^-te  and  jie-jfteaf,  entertain- 
ment, accommodation  ;  ^)f- 
te<Xf  o;bce,  a  night's  lodging. 

pe;t,  honey-suckle ;  bujlleaba/i 
f  e;te,  the  leaf  of  honey-suckle. 

pé;t,  a  vein,  a  sinew ;  plur.  jréjce- 
aca  and  pijteaona. 

pe;t,  tranquillity,  silence. 

pe;team,  or  jrejtjóm,  to  wait,  or 
attend,  to  oversee ;  lajj;  fé  a 
Brejteam,  he  lies  in  wait;  ag 
]:e;'ceam  of  cfinn,  overseeing. 

pe;team,  a  taking  care  of,  looking 
at ;  pejteam  bjtceallac,  earnest 
expectation ;  genit.  jrejtme,  lucb 
jrejtme  rxx  /léultan,  star-gazers. 

pe;t;be,  a  beast. 

Vej'cjf,  to  gather,  or  assemble  ; 
also  to  keep,  or  preserve;  p.ón 
jrejt;/-,  i.  e.  jto  co;méabu;/%  you 
kept  or  preserved. 

péjtleóg,  the  husk  or  pod  of 
beans,  peas,  &c. 

pe;tmeoj|i,  an  overseer  or  stew- 
ard. 

pel,  strife,  debate. 

peleacan,  a  butterfly. 

pelea^ta/i  and  j:ele^i;/tom,  or 
ele^t/iom,  a  water-plant  called 
a  flag;  Wei.  silastar  and  elestr. 

pel;/i  and  jrelog,  honey-suckle ; 
vid.  jre;t. 

pern  and  jremer?,  a  woman  or  wife ; 
L&t.fcemina,  Gall,  femme. 

pen,  a  wain,  a  cart,  or  waggon, 

per) -ceap,  the  ring  of  a  cart- 
wheel. 

pene6;/i,  a  carter,  or  waggoner. 

penéul,  fennel ;  jierméul  atajb, 
fennel-giant. 

í?eoba;b,  hard. 

?eob/iab,  a  manner  or  fashion. 

^eójl-bata,  flesh-coloured,  or  car- 
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nation. 

peo;/il;/7/7,  a  farthing. 

peól  and  j:eo;l,  flesh  meat. 

pe6ldb5;/i,  a  butcher. 

peólb<X]i,  fleshy,  full  of  flesh,  fat. 

peólríxxc,  flesh  meat. 

peó/i<xr>,  a  green ;  also  a  mountain- 
valley,  or  land  adjoining  to  a 
brook. 

peócab  and  jreotoijm,  to  wither; 
jreócéa,  dry,  withered. 

peótrán  and  jre5t<xnar>,  or  jre5t~<x- 
ban,  a  thistle. 

pé;ien,  a  thigh. 

P^f,  a  mouth ;  also  an  entry. 

pe/~,  to  kill  or  destroy;  pef  <xn 
m;l;b,  he  shall  kill  the  cham- 
pion. 

pet,  a  sinew;  vid.  féjt. 

pet,  science,  knowledge,  instruc- 
tion. 

peta,  fur  or  hair. 

petleóg,  honeysuckle. 

péuc,  see,  behold. 

péacam  and  j:é<xc<*m,  to  see,  to 
behold. 

peuc<x;n,  or  j:é<xca;r>,  a  look  or 
aspect ;  péacajn  uajb/ieaé,  a 
proud,  disdainful  look. 

péub<xb  and  jréubajm,  to  be  able; 
jon<\f  mo.  péubam,  so  that  if  we 
can. 

peagmaf,  absence,  want ;  <x  bpéu^- 
nxxjf  hp,  without  meat. 

peu/1,  grass;  péu/i  t)f\)ro,  hay. 

péu/tca,  a  hay-loft,  or  hay-yard; 
j:éaj\-i<xn  and  jréu/t-toc,  the 
same. 

p;,  fretting;  also  anger,  indigna- 
tion. 

pj,  bad,  naughty7,  corrupt;  hence 
the  English  interjection  fie  ! 

pja,  land. 

pjáb/-i<ty~,  or  fjabjuif,  an  ague,  or 
fever ;  pabfUif  tjinnt)^,  a  hot 
fever;  Ijai.febris. 

p;<xc<xjl,   a  tooth;   e;b^i-p;<xc<x;l, 

^  the  foreteeth  ;  p;<xcl<\  jrO/t<v/y-, 
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late  grown  teeth ;  j:;<\cl<\  ca/t- 
ba;b,  cheek  or  jaw  teeth ;  cojn- 
f)<xcl<x,  madness  of  dogs ;  fc<y)\\- 
jr;acla,  tusks  or  gag-teeth. 

p;<ic,  or  j:;abac,  hunting. 

p;<xc,  a  raven;  j:;<xc  jraj/tfige,  or 
jrjac-irxx/ia,  a  cormorant. 

p;<xc,  debt ;  plur.  j:;<xc<x  and  j:;a- 
c<v/b ;  <xta  bpac<x;b  O/urjflrje, 
we  ought,  or  are  obliged. 

p;acl<xc,  having  great  teeth  or 
tusks;  jrjacla  coll<x;cc,  boar's 
tusks. 

p;<xb<x,  a  lord. 

p;<xb,  land. 

pjoiba,  savageness,  wildness. 

p;<xb,  meat,  victuals,  food;  ubal 
b<x  j:5  pjab,  an  apple  which  was 
good  food. 

p;<xb,  a  deer  ;  p;<xb  jiuab,  red 
deer  ;  c<vjKiji-j:j<ib,  a  stag  or 
buck;  £J<xb-ponn,  a  fallow  deer; 
gea/i/i-j:;ab,  a  hare  :  hence  the 
Sab.  fcedus,iov  hcedus  of  the  Lat. 
— Vid.  Festus  Antiq.  and  Varro  : 
Hircus,  says  he,  quod  Sab'wi 
Jlrcus ;  et  quod  illic  fcp.dus  in 
Latio  rure  hcedus.  I  have  ob- 
served that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pyrrhenian  valleys,  near  Tarbe 
and  Bagnieres,  pronounced  the 
letter  h  like  f  in  the  beginning 
of  words;  thus,  for  Pierre-fite 
they  say  Pierre-hite,  the  name 
of  a  village  near  Barege. 

p;<xba,  a  testimony,  or  witness- 
ing. 

pjdba,  t<xog  paba,  a  fawn. 

pjabac,  venison ;  also  hunting  a 
deer:  hence  it  is  put  for  any 
hunting  game. 

p/dixxc,  hunting;  gen.  jr/<xb<v/ j ; 
lace  pjabaj  j.  huntsmen  or  hunt- 
ers. 

p)<xbdc,  detesting,  hating. 

p;ab<xjm,  to  tell  or  relate;  j:;<x- 
b<vjb  <x  b<xf,^  they  relate  his  death ; 
<xm<x;l  f)<xh<X)^>  l;ne,  si  cut  tes- 
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tantur  histories. 

pjabajje,  or  pagujbe,  a  hunts- 
man. 

p;aba;n  and  pabu;r>,  wild,  savage ; 
gabari  pabajn,  the  rock-goat. 

p;ab-cullac,  a  wild  boar. 

pjabgab,  a  hunting- spear. 

pjab-lojija,  a  hunting  pole. 

pjabmuc,  a  wild  boar  or  sow. 

p;abnaj/"e,  presence,  witness,  tes- 
timony ;  a  bpabnaj^e  an  bujne 
7"0,  before  this  man. 

pjabnaj^eab,  a  bearing  witness. 

pjahnújfjm,  to  bear  witness,  to 
testify. 

p;ab-^io;bJ^,  wild  radish;  pab- 
abal,  a  wilding,  a  crab-tree; 
jrjab-fto^a,  a  wild  rose. 

pjajTfKXc,  inquisitive ;  pajr/ia;  j- 
teac,  iúfe??^ 

p;<xj:fiúáab  and  paptajjjm^  to 
ask,  to  inquire,  or  be  inquisitive 
about;  papióca  tú  i>Of<w,  thou 
shalt  ask  him. 

p;<x;te,  weeds. 

p;a;l-teac,  a  house  of  office. 

p;al,  the  veil  of  the  temple,  which 
hung  between  the  people  and 
the  sancta  sanctorum,  and  was 
of  a  prodigious  thickness;  ex. 
710b  lújjeab  fojaxm  pal  an 
re<xmpu;ll  a  nb;bie;t;b  ó  t<x  a 
uacbapi  50  a  ;ocba/i,  a^uy  /16 
cum/-cú;;geab  <xn  talam,  agu^ 
^iob  lú;geab  na  cloca,  <y£Uf 
710b  fro^tajcte  na  babnaca;l, 
hereupon  (at  the  death  of  Christ) 
the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent 
in  two  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  earth  trembled, 
(was  thrown  into  a  confusion  or 
^convulsions,)  and  the  rocks  were 
burst  asunder,  and  the  tombs 
were  opened. — L.  B. 

p;al,  generous,  liberal ;  bujne  pal, 
a  generous  person ;  hence  féjle, 
generosity. 

pjal,  a  ferret. 
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p;ala;,  consanguinity. 

p;allac,  a  hero,  a  champion,  a 
knight-errand. 

pjalmafi,  bountiful. 

p;alma^ie  and  palmu;/teacb,  li- 
berality, bounty. 

pjalteaj,  a  place  where  ferrets 
are  bred;  tjg  la^aj/t  Bojib  <Xf 
a  b/iaja;b,  a^ctf  <Xf  a  y-j\ón 
ama;l  i<xf<xj]\fajj\jn  tejne  ajar 
b/ie;n;gtea/i  le  palceac  an 
la^a;;i  fin,  out  of  his  throat 
proceeded  a  great  flame  of  fire, 
just  as  from  a  blazing  furnace, 
which  stunk  like  a  ferret-fold. — 
L.B. 

p;am a/tact,  a  glutton. 

p;am,  a  footstep,  a  trace,  or  track. 

Cjam,  fear,  reverence. 

p;am,  ugly,  horrible,  abominable. 

p;am,  a  chain. 

pjaróab,  a  tracing,  or  pursuing. 

p;  am  an,  a  heinous  crime;  pam- 
co;  71,  the  same. 

p;an-bot,  a  tent,  hut,  or  cottage. 

p;ann  Cjfiean,  a  kind  of  militia  or 
trained  bands  in  Ireland;  amongst 
whom  p;onn  GQac-Cújl  was  as 
much  celebrated  as  Arthur  in 
Britain. 

p;a/i,  crooked;  also  wicked,  per- 
verse. 

pjariac,  -CÍojb  pja/iac,  a  large  ter- 
ritory comprehending  the  great- 
est part  of  the  County  of  Gal - 
way,  which  anciently  belonged 
to  the  O'Heynes  and  to  the 
O'Shaghnassys. 

p;a/tac,  <io;b  pja/tac,  now  called 
Cuam  u;  GQfrea/ia,  in  Tipperary, 
the  estate  of  the  O'Mearas,  and 
of  that  sept  of  the  O'Neills  who 
descended  from  Cogan  00o;te, 
son  of  OU;olol;m. 

p;a;iab  and  pa;ia;m,  to  twist  or 
wreath,  to  bend;  also  to  warp, 
as  in  a  board  that  warps  or  bends. 

p;a/ia/",  a  crookedness. 
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p)*tipiJZe,'pro  f)*pw)ie,  a  ques- 
tion. 

p;<*/it:a,  wreathed  or  twisted. 

p)<xf,  <xb  f ]<\f,  I  will  tell  or  relate, 
vid.  p<xb<xro. 

pjiXftxxp,  anger. 

p;<xt  j<vjl,  vetches. 

p;g,  rectius  pubuc,  a  portion  of 
land,  or  a  fee  farm. 

pjc,  a  country  village,  or  castle ; 
Lat.  vicus  rusticus  ;  ex.  ba  b;^- 
g;obul  tixjnjz  o  )e;ia^<xlem  go- 
na;je  ou?  pc  ba/ioib  <x;nm 
Crrxxuf. — L.  B.  Two  disciples 
who  came  from  Jerusalem  unto 
the  village  called  Emaus. 

p;c;m,  to  put,  or  sell;  also  to 
break. 

p;c;m,  to  fight ;  ex.  pgf jb  cejt/ie 
c<Kt<\  p\)  Cfiajtnjb,  they  fought 
four  battles  with  the  Picts.  This 
Irish  word  is  of  a  Germano- 
Celtic  origin,  as  appears  by  its 
close  affinity  and  resemblance  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  word  fight.  It 
makes  pcte<i/i  and  pec  in  the 
third  person  singular  of  the  per- 
fect; as  pec  fé,  he  fought; 
pece<x/i  cat  L;p:e,  &c,  the 
battle  of  the  banks  of  the  river 
Liffey  was  fought  by,  &c. —  Fid. 
Chron.  Scotor.  passim. 

p;c;b,  twenty. 

pjbéog,  a  small  pipe,  a  whistle. 

p;bge;^*,  a  spear  or  lance. 

p;bea£,  a  custom,  manner,  or 
fashion. 

p;b;|;m,  to  weave  or  knit;   vid. 

pjbjl;n,  a  small  fiddle. 

p;£e,  of  a  fig-tree;  bu;ile<xb<x  pge, 

fig-leaves, 
p;  jecar?,  a  garland,  a  wreath ;  also 

a  web,  or  weaving, 
p;  je<xb,  a  weaving  or  knitting, 
p;  gjro,  to  weave ;  nm  fj%pn  tu,  if 

you  weave. 
p;je<xbo;/i,  a  weaver. 
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p;  je<xb5/ia,  the  woof  of  weft,  the 
set  of  threads  that  crosses  the 
warp ;  also  the  genitive  case  of 
the  word  p  jeabo;^,  a  weaver. 

p;ce<xll,  a  buckler. 

p;£ pb,  a  fig ;  p^eaíxx  ú/ta,  green 
figs. 

p;lb;n,  a  lap- wing. 

p;le,  a  poet  or  bard ;  pie  j:o  j- 
lamta,  a  learned  poet. 

p;le<xbacb,  poetry ;  pl;beacb, 
idem. 

p;lé<xb,  a  fillet. 

p;led;ji,  a  spruce  fellow,  a  crafty 
man. 

p;l;m,  I  am ;  pi  tú,  you  are ;  pi 
fé,  he  is;  plmjb,  we  are;  pi 
ffi,  or  pic;,  ye  are;  pl;b,  they 
are.  • 

p;lleab,  a  fold  or  plait. 

p;ll;m,  to  turn  or  return ;  bo  pl- 
leaba/i,  they  turned ;  50  pll;b 
cú,  until  your  return  ;  plt;b 
hu]\  njlún,  bend  your  knee,  also 
to  wrap  or  fold ;  <ng  plleab  <x 
wéabajj,  wrapping  up.  their 
clothes. 

p;U/r>  Pro    ^^Wfy    tnat    ^e- 

trayest. 
p;llte,    folded,    also   a  folding ; 

beagcw  pllte  na  Itvjme,  a  little 

folding  of  the  hand. 
p;m,   drink;  also  wine;  ho  haj- 

leab  pnr  <x  Cfiéjt^,  wine  was 

administered  out  of  cups ;  where 

note  that  c^ejiffi  is  of  the  same 

root  with  CfKXte/KX. 
p;m;neac,  a  hypocrite. 
p;m;necicb,  hypocrisy. 
p;ne,  a  tribe  or  family;  kindred 

or  stock ;  a  nation  or  people ; 

c;ne  fcajt  fiXOjx  <\n  pne;  mae 

<Xf  jred/ibe  pne  ;  also  a  soldier. 
pjnéaÍ-ctf/ita,  the  herb  sweet  fen- 

nel;  Lat.  fceniculum  dulce. 
pjoéal-f/i^be,  sow-fennel;  Latin, 

peucedanum. 
p;neac<x/*3  an  inheritance. 


pjneabaca^,  a  nation. 

pjnearóa;/?,  and  genit.  pnearona, 
a  twig  or  osier,  or  any  other 
small  rod;  ex.  la  ce;rjro  a;  jr/- 
rjearoujr? ;  Lat.  in  curru  vimi- 
neo. — Brogan ;  also  a  vine  or 
vineyard ;  nj  jobajb  roe  bon  co- 
/tab  fOrxx  jrjnearófla,  nonbibam 
ex  hoc  fructu  vitis ;  bo  cu;/i 
;ab  n<x  jrjnearoujn,  et  misit  eos 
in  vineam  suam. 

pjneaji,  a  stock  or  lineage. 

p;r>;beac,  wise,  prudent,  &c. 

fjnn  and  fjorm,  white;  also  milk. 

p;/7nb<xb<xj  j,  a  counterfeit  sigh. 

p;  rifle,  attendance. 

P;flfle,  testimony. — Matt.  10.  18. 

p/nnell,  a  shield;  jijnnen,  idem. 

pjflflrejnte,  the  Norwegians,  or 
rather  the  Finlanders;  and  bab- 
ge;rite,  the  Danes. 

pjflfl;beacb,  care,  vigilance. 

p)riinfTé<\l,  a  romance  or  story  of 
the  Fenii. 

pjoba^t  and  jraoba/t,  an  edge,  or 
point,  a  whetting. 

p;oc,  wrath,  anger,  choler. 

pjoc,  land. 

pjocba  and  pocroa/i,  angry,  per- 
verse, fierce,  froward;  yujl  p- 
Ocba,  an  angry  look. 

p;oc/ta,  anger. 

p;Ocu;l,  having  twenty  angles  or 
corners. 

p;0b<xb,  laughter. 

p;obab  and  poba;ro,  to  laugh. 

p;ob,  a  wood  or  wilderness. 

pjoba^,  shrubs. 

PJobojfl,  a  witness. 

p;obba;5  hollowness. 

pjobbab,  a  wood,  a  thicket,  or  wil- 
derness ;  pi.  pobbajbe,  as  Hr))f 
rx\  bjrjobbajbe,  a  name  of  Ire- 
land, i.  e.  the  Woody  Island. 

pjob-cat,  a  wild  cat. 

pjobnac,  manifest,  plain. 

pjobfiac,  increase. 

pjob/iab,  fashion. 
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p;ob/iuba,  a  wood  or  thicket. 

p;og,  a  wall;  tj\éf  an  bfjoj, 
through  the  wall. 

p;o  j,  a  braid  or  wreath ;  jrolt  ar 
a  p;  je,  the  hair  out  of  its  braid- 
ing. 

ppgajt,  a  four-square  figure. 

p;oj<x/i,  a  figure,  a  sign;  tjté  fjo~ 
gaj/i  na  cpojfe,  through  the 
sign  of  the  cross ;  p;o  j^<xc, 
idem. 

Pj>Z°Z>  ?  fig-tree. 

pjon,  wine ;  Lat.  vinum ;  fjOn 
jrjonn,  white  wine. 

p;0D  and  pjonn,  small,  little,  few ; 
also  white. 

p;onabal,  a  grape,  i.  e.  caófi  r»a 
j:;n  e  am  n  a. 

pjoriaé,  old,  ancient. 

p;onaja;ll,  the  Fingaliians,  inha- 
bitants of  Fingal ;  via.  jrjOflgal. 

pjonbotr,  a  tent,  or  booth. 

PJoncaO/i,  a  grape. 

pjonblo^,  a  wine  press. 

pjonbu;lle,  a  vine-leaf. 

pjoo-jpoj^tean,  a  wine  press. 

p;onjr<xb,  the  beard ;  also  fine  bail- 
or fur ;  vid.  jrjonnab. 

p;onjrá<x^i,  cool,  tepid. 

pjonjruaj/ie  and  pon  j:uaj/ie<y,  a 
coolness,  a  gentle  gale. 

pjOn-prz/iroeab,  a  maxim. 

pjongal,  or  jrjngujle,  treason;  but 
properly  the  murder  of  a  rela- 
tion, a  parricide;  compounded 
of  jr;ne,  a  family  or  kindred, 
and  gal  or  gu/le,  slaughter, 
murder,  &c. 

pjongalac,  a  murderer,  a  parri- 
cide ;  pjon-gall,  a  Fingallian. 

pJonjO/tt,  a  vineyard. 

p;on-)ab;ia;ro,  to  verify. 

p;onma/t,  abounding  with  wine,  also 
a  wine-bibber. 

Vjoiw,  white,  pale ;  also  fine,  plea- 
sant. 

p;onn,  sincere,  true,  certain;  go 
j:;onfl,  verily,  without  doubt. 


pjorw,  little,  small ;  <\f  cju  pecx/t 
£)Onn,  I  saw  a  little  man. 

pjOfln  Loélanrxxc,  a  Norwegian. 

p;onrxxb,  a  waggon  or  chariot. 

pjonnab,  hair,  fur,  &c. ;  j:;  on  nab 
l;at,  grey  hairs;  jr/onnab  ga- 
B^Lri,  goafs  hair;  <x  geujnnecxb 
<xn  j:;onnab,  against  the  grain  or 
hair. 

p;onn<\bm<xc,  hairy,  having  hair  or 
fur. 

pjonp/tte<xn,  called  fpp.t<xn,  long 
coarse  grass,  usually  growing  in 
marshy  or  low  grounds;  px;jib 
<xg<xy~  jrpnp/itreun ;  #ioí.  C<xt- 
|iéjm  Cboj/i  Óeolb. 

p;onn<im,  to  look  upon,  to  behold, 
to  see,  also  to  pay  for ;  bjr;onn- 
£<xfijr  n<x  flo^  fjn,  the  army 
would  pay  dear  for  it. 

pjonnaob,  neat,  clear,  clean. 

pjonrxxolta,  white- washed. 

p)Orm<Xfg<\,  or  jrjon-jrú^gd.,  bands 
wherewith  vines  are  tied. 

Vprmpaiixc,  fine,  smooth ;  also 
sensible. 

pjonnjrúci/iab,  a  cooling  or  refresh- 
ing. ^ 

"2jonncOfm4]l,  probable. 
?jonn-copTKxldicb,  a  probability. 
?;onn-obt<vjb,  sober,  abstemious. 
?)OnfiWf9  a  territory  in  the  County 
of  Tyrconnel,  formerly  the  pa- 
trimony of  the  O'Forananes  and 
the  O'Carnahanes. 

pjonnf,  a  well. 

pjonn^goc,  a  flower. 

V)Ormf£Ot<\c,  white-shield,  a  sir- 
name. 

p;onnúa,  a  grandson's  grandchild. 

ppntrj/i,  the  vine-tree  ;  Lat.  vitis. 

pjOft,  true,  also  notable ;  Lat.  ve- 
rum. 

p;o^t<xb  and  jrjo/iam,  to  make  cer- 
tain, to  verify ;  <x%Uf  bo  pjojioib 
an  jraj^r/ne,  and  the  omen  was 
verified. 

p;Oft<vjbeacbj  veracity. 
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t?)ófi<\n,  salutation,  welcome. 

pjbji-co^malacb,  a  probability. 

Vjopba,  sincere,  true,  righteous. 

p;0/t  jlan,  pure,  clean,  sincere ;  og 
jrjo/tjlan,  the  immaculate  vir- 
gin. 

VJ0f\p.ajne,  sincerity ;  also  the 
quintessence  of  a  thing. 

pjo/t-jocta/t,  the  lowest,  or  the 
bottom ;  jrjo/t  pctajx  an  ua;ró 
<y$f) je  ub  )Opiu;nn,  the  bot- 
tom of  that  stupendous  furnace 
of  hell. 

p;o/imame;nt;,  the  firmament. 

P;0ft-5/tba,  illustrious. 

p;o/i/ia;beaé,  frivolous,  trifling. 

pjo/ifiajbeact;,  truth,  veracity. 

p;o/i/iajbteac,  that  speaks  the 
truth.  m 

Tpjojxfiixjéjxjf,  the  same. 

pjO/t^a,  bon  jr/O/ipa.,  of  necessity. 

pjo^ttan,  long  coarse  grass  growing 
in  marshy  places. 

Rp/wJsjm,  to  justify. 

p;0/i-u;/-ge,  spring-water. 

p;o/-,  art,  science,  knowledge,  also 
vision,  understanding  ;  j:ea^, 
idem;  genit.  jr//~e;  Lat.  visits, 
vtsio;  tojn;g  bom  pjO/*,  he  came 
to  see  me. 

p;Of-ac,  knowing,  expert ;  jrea/-ac, 
idem. 

p;o^a;b;m,  to  know. 

p;Opia;jteac  and  jrjoptac,  in- 
quisitive, busy,  prying/  percunc- 
tans. 

p;opi<vj  jjm,  to  know ;  also  to  exa- 
mine, to  inquire,  or  be  busy 
about. 

p;otna;^e,  sorcery. 

p;otn<v/^e,  poison. 

V)ji,  the  genit.  of  pea/i,  as  law  no 
co^  oir»  p/t,  the  man's  hand  or 
foot ;  also  the  nominat.  plural,  as 
p;/i  c/ioba,  gallant  men.  This 
Irish  word  p;/i  or  jrea/t,  a  man, 
one  grown  up  to  man's  ability  or 
strength,    is    like   the  Hebrew 


word  lOK,  which  signifies  a 
strong  or  able  man,  robustus, 
potens,  validus. — Vid.  Buxtorf. 
et  Opitius  Lexic.  Hebr.  p;/i  or 
jreaft  signifies  the  male  sex,  and 
answers  exactly  to  the  Lat.  vir  ; 
as  t>ujne,  which  has  a  close  affi- 
nity with  the  Greek  Swa/mat, 
possum,  validus  sum,  8fc. ;  hath 
also  the  same  signification  with 
the  Lat.  homo,  and  is  a  common 
name  to  the  human  race,  whe- 
ther male  or  female ;  vid.  bujne. 

pjpb,  swiftness. 

p;/ibotg,  the  third  colony,  accord- 
ing to  Keating,  that  came  into 
Ireland  before  the  Milesians. 
There  are  yet,  says  he,  three  fa- 
milies in  Ireland  descended  from 
the  Firbolgs,  viz.  3aW/iuJje- 
fuc<x  in  Connaught,  p)j\-t<xjj\fe 
in  Failge,  and  the  ^olljanf  of 
Leinster.  N.  B.  There  were 
many  other  families  of  them, 
and  perhaps  are  still  subsisting 
in  Ireland,  such  as  the  Martins 
of  Galway  and  Limerick,  and 
the  following : 

V)p.  Cb/i<x5;be,  or  pjj\  n<x  C/i<xojl5e, 
a  tribe  of  the  Belgians  in  the 
province  of  Connaught. 

pjfi-ijle<Xf,  true,  genuine. 

p;/ib/i;^,  a  bramble. 

p;/ie  and  pj^eacb,  truth. 

p;/ieab,  a  bottom,  a  floor. 

p;/iéab,  a  ferret ;  Lat.  viverra. 

p;fié<xn  and  jrj/iéanac,  a  true- 
hearted  or  just  man,  righteous. 

p;/teOinr),  male,  masculine;  p/te- 
<\rm<xc  and  jrj/ieannba,  idem; 
vid.  jreafi,  supra. 

Vjf\eann,  a  chain,  or  garter. 

p)Heann<xc,  one  of  the  male  sex,  a 
boy  or  man. 

pj/tecwrKXct,  manhood. 

pjfiéanta,  true,  just,  righteous, 
loyal. 

pjfiécwtacb,  integrity,  righteous- 
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ness,  loyalty. 

pjfieunaro,  to  justify,  to  verify. 

p;/4-;n);ol,  the  utmost  coast  or  bor- 
der. 

pjftjn,  a  despicable  little  fellow. 

p)p.jnr>e,  the  truth. 

pjfijnneac,  true,  just,  faithful ;  go 
fj/i;r»r)eac,  truly,  certainly. 

pjfijnfce,  the  masculine  gender. 

p;/t-;on<xbac,  a  lieutenant. 

pJf\-Vjcm<\)m,  to  multiply. 

p;/iiDe5;/i,  a  farmer. 

p;/i£j,  strength,  power. 

pjp.te<xn,  bound,  obliged. 

f)f,  colour,  a  dying,  or  tincture. 

pjf,  a  dream. 

p)f  and  }:;^e,  the  genit.  of  jijOf, 
knowledge,  also  a  vision ;  fea/t- 
P/"e,  a  seer ;  vid.  ]p)Of. 

p;t,  a  collation,  or  low  mess,  a 
breakfast. 

p)i,  land. 

pjte,  or  p;  jte,  woven,  wreathed, 
twisted,  braided. 

p)te<xn,  a  quill ;  jr/tea/7  j:;o  jb5/«x, 
a  weaver's  quill. 

pJtGixn,  a  hog. 

p;tc;ob,  twenty;  <\n  jr;tc;obró<xb, 
the  twentieth. 

pjicpl,  and  genit.  jr;cc;Ue,  a  full 
or  complete  armour,  consisting 
of  corslet,  helmet,  shield,  buck- 
ler, and  boots,  &c. ;  as,  tpjocab 
laji:p.e<xc  <x%af  t/t;oc<xb  picjoii 
o  jxj-g  CiXjfji  go  /i; %  Ceam^i<xc, 
the  king  of  Cashel  presented  to 
the  king  of  Tara  thirty  coats  of 
mail  and  thirty  complete  ar- 
mours. 

p;tc;ll  and  p;cc;lle,  tables,  or 
chess-board;  oig  ;m;/it  jrjtcV/Ue, 
playing  at  tables,  or  chess. 

p;r/ji  and  j:e<xt<x;/i,  a  doctor  or 
teacher. 

p;tfie<xc,  that  kind  of  sea-rack 
which  is  called  bu;le<ty-g,  or  sea- 
grass,  and  is  wholesome  to  be 
eaten  in  the  morning,  as  some 


pi 

think. 

p;ú,  worth  ;  <Kf  £)ú  <v//ig;b  é,  it  is 
worth  silver,  also  worthy  ;  m) 
j:;u  mé,  I  am  not  worthy. 

p;ú,  like,  alike. 

p;úb<ty~,  dignity,  worth. 

p;úc<xc,  boiling. 

p;úc<xb  and  jr/ucojm,  to  boil  up,  to 
spring  forth. 

pjucdib,  a  boiling,  or  springing 
forth;  Lat.  scatebra. 

p;úr?  and  ifjurxxf,  price  or  value. 

p;úntac,  worthy,  deserving ;  go 
jrjúntac,  worthily ;  Lat.  digne. 

pjúnt <Xf,  merit,  worth,  dignity. 

pt<x;nbe<X/ig,  sanguine  or  murrey, 
being  a  staynard  colour  in  he- 
raldry, used  to  express  some 
disgrace  or  blemish  in  the  fa- 
mily. 

plcvjn-bea/vgtact:,  the  bloody  flux. 

pla;t,  a.  lord,  also  a  prince  or 
king;  Arm. flach,  and  formerly 
a  kingdom  ;  jrlat:,  idem. 

pla;t,  a  kind  of  strong  ale  or  beer 
among  the  old  Irish. 

pl<x;trbeoL/it:<i,  a  man's  proper  name  ; 
whence  O'plajtbea/ita,  a  fa- 
mily-name descended  from  the 
stock  of  the  O'Connors  of  Con- 
naught,  and  whose  ancient  pro- 
perty was  the  territory  called 
COajntjflmafxeu,  in  that  province 
of  which  they  wTere  proprietary 
lords. 

plait-cj^te,  a  royal  treasure. 

plaiteaiTxxjl,  generous. 

plcxjtreoimlact:,  generosity. 

ptcvjte<ty-  and  jrla;t:eamm<ty~ ,  sove- 
reignty, rule,  or  dominion,  a 
kingdom ;  j:l<X)ie<Xf  Ci/i;onr), 
the  realm  of  Ireland,  also  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland;  plajtrea/' 
óé,  the  kingdom  of  God;  it 
likewise  means  a  reign,  as  pla;- 
tea^  Cjb;/i,  the  reign  of  Heber ; 
fUiteo.^  j?<x  bj:l<x;te<Xf,  the 
Heaven  of  Heavens,  or  the  king- 
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dom  of  Heaven. 

plamnaibe,  a  heathen  priest. 

plan,  fl<\rm,  blood ;  also  red. 

plann,  the  proper  name  of  several 
great  chiefs  of  the  old  Irish. 

pl<xr>n,  whence  0'pl<\;n,  English, 
O'Flin,  a  family-name  of  which 
I  find  four  different  chiefs  de- 
scended from  different  stocks. 
One  in  Connau°ht,  of  the  same 
stock  with  the  O'Connors  of  that 
province,  who  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  OTUvjn-ljne, 
and  whose  estate  was  the  district 
called  Cl<xjn-moelfiu<xr>a;  ano- 
ther 0'ria;r>,  descended  from 
Coll<x-a<xjf,  king  of  Ulster  and 
Meath  in  the  fourth  century,  was 
dynast,  or  chief  lord  of  Hytuir- 
tre,  in  Orgiala,  of  which  district 
0'OonaUa;n  had  a  share ;  vid. 
6on<xlla;/i.  A  third  0'pla;n, 
of  the  stock  of  the  O'Óonocú^, 
was  proprietor  and  lord  of  the 
large  district  called  CQáfCjij-)- 
pblainn,  extending  from  the  ri- 
ver Dribseach,  near  Blarney,  to 
Ballyvoorny ;  his  principal  resi- 
dence was  the  old  castle  of  Ma- 
croom,  built  by  one  of  the 
O'Flins,  and  called  C<x;^lear>-J- 
Vhl<X)nn,  from  the  name  of  its 
founder.  This  family  continued 
proprietary  lords  of  that  country 
until  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
Mac  Cartys  of  Blarny  over- 
powered them,  and  after  putting 
their  chief  to  an  ignominious 
death,  possessed  themselves  of 
all  his  lands  and  castles,  A 
fourth  O'plajnfl,  of  a  more  an- 
cient stock  than  any  of  those 
just  mentioned,  being  of  the 
old  Lugadian  race,  was  called 
0'pl<v/rw--(i|ib<i,  from  the  place 
of  his  residence,  which  was  the 
castle  of  Arda,  near  Baltimore, 
in  the  west   of  the  County  of 
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Cork.  He  was  lord  of  the  dis- 
trict anciently  called  Jb-batl;- 
<xmn<x,  in  whose  centre  is  situated 
that  castle  whose  ruins  are  still 
to  be  seen. 
pl<xr?n<X£t\n,  whence  0'pi<X2?n<xga;jr), 
.  a  family-name,  of  which  the  To- 
pographical and  Genealogical 
Poems  of  O'Dugan  and  Mac- 
Fearguil,  mention  five  chiefs  of 
different  stocks  and  in  different 
provinces  of  Ireland.  First, 
O'Flannagan  of  Orgialla,  who 
was  proprietary  lord  of  a  large 
district  called  Cuat-juxtdi,  in 
the  County  of  Fermanagh,  and 
descended  from  the  same  stock 
with  the  Maguires,  lords  of  In- 
niskillin,  and  the  Mac  Mahons, 
all  descendants  of  Coll<x-ba- 
Qvjoc,  brother  of  Coila-aajf, 
king  of  Ulster  and  Meath,  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century. —  Vid.  Cambrtn.  Ever- 
sus,  p.  26.  The  present  here- 
ditary chief  of  this  family  is 
Colonel  John  O'Flannagan,  now 
an  officer  of  particular  note  and 
merit  in  the  Imperial  service, 
whose  younger  brother,  James 
O'Flannagan,  Esq.,  is  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel of  Dillon's  regi- 
ment in  France.  A  second 
O'Flannagan,  descended  from 
the  stock  of  the  O'Connors  of 
Connaught,  was  dynast,  or  lord 
of  the  country  called  Cl<xnc<xi<X)l, 
jointly  with  O'ODoel-OOónba, 
0'C<X/tt:<v/b,  and  O'GQongep. — 
Vid.  Camb.  Evers.  p.  27.  A 
third  O'Flannagan  was  dynast  of 
of  a  district  called  Comar,  in 
Meath. —  Vid.  Camb.  Evers.  p. 
25.  But  his  particular  stock  I 
am  not  enabled  to  point  out.  A 
fourth  O'Flannagan  of  the  same 
stock  with  O'Carol  of  e;le-J- 
Oeafibújl  in  the  King's  County 
and  that  of  Tipperarv,  descen- 
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dants  of  Cajbg,  son  of  Cjan, 
son  of  Oljolt-olum,  king  of  the 
south  half  of  all  Ireland,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century, 
was  dynast,  or  lord  of  the  ter- 
ritory formerly  called  Qne<xl- 
0./150L,  in  the  King's  County. 
And  a  fifth  O'Flannagan,  of 
what  stock  I  cannot  ascertain, 
was  dynast  of  the  territory  called 
U<xct<xn-t:jj\e,  on  the  borders  of 
the  County  of  Tipperarv  towards 
that  of  Waterford. 

pl<xnfg<\ojle<xi,  the  bloody  flux. 

pl<xr>-p}jledic,  that  has  red  eyes. 

pt<xt,  or  fl<X]i,  a  prince. 

pl<xt<x,  a  sitting,  or  session. 

pleoib,  a  banquet,  feast,  or  enter- 
tainment; fleaj,  idem. 

ple<xba;m,  to  feast,  or  banquet. 

pie  abaca;",  a  feasting  or  banquet- 
ing; jrlea  jaca/~,  idem. 

pte<ty*3,  a  rod  or  wand;  bo  ;iab 
Ó;a  <xn  jrlea^g  po/i  ala;r>  a 
lajró  (Vaojfe.  1.  e.  God  gave  the 
wonder-working  rod  to  Moses. 
L.B. 

pleoi^j,  a  wreath,  a  rundle  or 
ring. 

pleci;^,  moisture. 

plea;~g,  a  sheaf;  rtea/~ga  na  mac 
u;le  bo  flé<xct<X]n  bo  jrlea^-g 
jo^-ep,  the  sheaves  of  all  the 
sons  bent  themselves  before  the 
sheaf  of  Joseph. — L.  B. 

plea^ac,  a  fiddler ;  also  a  clown, 
a  rascally  fellow. 

plea^gacan,  an  ignoble  fellow,  a 
rustic. 

pte<ty~glúm<x,  land,  a  field,  farm,  or 
tenement 

pljce,  phlegm,  moisture ;  also  the 
comparative  degree  of  j:l;uc, 
wet,  moist. 

pl;ceacb,  moisture,  ooziness. 

pl;cmeab,  any  measure  for  liquids. 

pl;b  and  ple;b,  chick-weed  ;  Wei. 
gulydh. 
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pljg,  the  lierb  chick-weed;  Lat. 
alsine. 

pl)Of,  idem  quod  jrlc^t. 

pi; /team,  to  water. 

pi; ac,  wet,  moist,  dank,  oozy. 

pl;ucaro,  to  wet,  to  water,  to  moist- 
en ,-  j:ljact<xp.  é,  let  it  be  wetted 
or  moistened,  &c. 

pl;uc-pi;leacb,  the  disease  of  the 
eyes,  when  watering  continually. 

ploc,  lax,  or  soft  ;  Hispanice, 
fioxo. 

ploca^,  or  yloaxf,  a  lock  of  wool, 
a  flock. 

plú/i,  meal,  flower ;  otherwise  plú/i, 
and  metaph.  jrlú;i  or  plú/i  n<\ 
bpeafi,  the  choice  of  men. 

p6,  under,  into,  &c,  like  px  and 
fé;  also  to,  towards,  at,  with, 
&c. ;  vid.  px. 

po,  a  king,  prince,  or  sovereign. 

P5,  good;  vid.  p). 

p5,  easy,  quiet,  unconcerned ;  p5; 
l;om/~<x  mo  lu;  j;ob,  I  am  uncon- 
cerned for  my  small  stature. 

po,  in  compound  words  implies 
fewness  or  rarity,  also  smallness ; 
£0-bu;ll;be,  a  few  strokes;  po- 
boba;/i,  thin  or  little  water ;  fO 
bcr/ne,  a  mean  man. 

po,  honour,  esteem,  regard;  g<xr> 
p5  5<xn  yujxfc-jnt,  without  honour 
or  relief. 

poact,  i.  e.  j:;<xpiú;  je,  inquiring, 
asking ;  as  p5<xct  7*ge61  bon 
beó/iú;  je,  ask  the  stranger  what 
news. 

pocvj/in  fó  jlamt:<x,  swarms  of  learn- 
ed men. — Keat. 

pob<v//i,  begun,  commenced. 

pob<x;b,  quick,  swift,  nimble. 

po-Bajlte,  the  suburbs  of  a  city. 

pob<v;/i,  sick,  infirm,  weak. 

pob<x;/i,  a  salve  or  ointment ;  j:0- 
b<v//i  rxx  ful,  eye-salve. 

pobjt,  because,  because  that. 

pobujbe,  tawny,  yellowish. 

pobtan,  a  thistle. 
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poc,  obscure. 

pocal,  a  word;  Lat.  vocalis ;  a 
vowel,  also  a  promise ;  j:oc<xl- 
m<xj<x;b,  a  scoff,  a  taunt,  or  by- 
word. 

pocd.l-p/iéum<xct:,  etymology. 

pocoil-pftéumu;  je,  an  etymologist. 

poca^,  profuse,  prodigal. 

poca;be,  scoffing ;  vid.  j:Ocu;b. 

pocá;be,  a  disease,  a  disorder. 

poc<v/n,  a  cause,  a  motive,  or  rea- 
son. 

pocú;/?,  disturbance,  quarreling. 

pocoij/i,  along  with;  <xro  jroc<x;/i, 
along  with  me,  in  my  company ; 
<\j\  bjrocú^t,  with  us. 

pOcall,  dirt,  filth,  corrupt  matter. 

pocan,  food,  fodder,  provender. 

poc<xn,  young  and  tender  in  the 
blade. 

pocld,  a  den,  or  cave ;  jroclxx  leo- 
mdn,  a  lion's  den ;  j:ocl<x  jro,  the 
seat  or  mansion  house  of  a  lord. 

pocmab,  scorn,  contempt. 

poc/Kic,  a  reward  or  recompense. 

pocfioib,  banishing,  or  routing ;  a 
bpoc/KXb  <xn  u;lc  bo  tu;t  Camon, 
in  banishing  iniquity  Edmond 
lost  his  life. 

poéfta;c,  happiness,  bliss,  felicity. 

pOcp.<\f,  the  bosom. 

pocfi<Xf  <x  jretytt  <xnr>,  her  grave 
was  dug  there. — Chron.  Scot. 

poet:,  interrogation,  or  asking  a 
question. 

pocujbe,  or  jrocu;bmeab,  a  flout,  a 
jeer;  also  derision,  scorn,  con- 
tempt. 

pocu;bm;ro,  to  scoff,  to  mock,  to 
jeer,  to  deride,  to  scorn. 

pocujbmeac,  joking,  deriding,  jeer- 
ing; also  a  mocker,  &c. 

poclxx,  a  proposition,  a  maxim. 

poclojfi,  a  vocabulary,  or  dic- 
tionary. 

pob,  art  or  skill. 

pób,  a  clod  of  earth,  glebe,  soil, 
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land,  &c. ;  hence  the  L&tfodia, 
to  dig,  and  feodvm,  oxfeudum, 
a  fief,  or  fee. 

pobac,  wise,  prudent,  discreet. 

pobala;m,    to   divide,    to    distin- 


guish. 


pobbfiufi  and  jrobcnum,  fiends,  fu- 


ries. 


pob,  knowledge,  skill. 

poba;l,  a  division  ;  also  releasing, 
or  dissolving. 

pobcyljtY),  to  loose  or  untie;  vid. 
£Obala;m,  to  divide. 

pObb,  a  cutting  down. 

pob;n,  vid.  porw. 

pobo^b,  the  humming  or  murmur- 
ing of  bees,  any  loud  noise;  also 
a  conspiracy  or  plot. 

póbujne,  any  man  in  low  life,  a 
plebeian. 

pob/tuaj/t,  perceiving. 

pOjrjaba,  a  yard,  a  park,  or  enclo- 
sure. 

pog<vjt,  to  teach,  or  instruct ;  also 
to  dictate;  /10  jrog<\jl  fe  ;ab 
irjle,  he  dictated  them  all  (to 
his  clerk.)--  Fid.  Anal.  Tig  hem. 
Vid.  jrojab,  infra. 

p6g<X}/t,  bo  pó^<X)j\  fSK  he  com- 
manded; vid.  jrógfuxb;  also  to 
publish. 

po  j  and  jrojab,  is  the  radix  of  the 
word  poglxvjm,  and  of  the  same 
signification ;  as  bo  j:0£  fé  b6;b 
p<xt  <x  tapajf,  he  instructed 
them  with  the  intent  of  his  ex- 
pedition ;  vid.  c<xji]\éjrí)  Cbojp- 
becxl. 

po  j,  entertainment,  hospitality. 

po j<x,  a  dart,  also  an  attack,  a  rapt; 
hence  po  j-nxx/i<xc,  a  sea-robber, 
or  pirate. 

po  j<x;l,  an  inroad  into  an  enemy's 
country,  robbery,  &c. 

pOTúlajm^  to  plunder,  to  spoil; 
derived  from  po  j,  a  rapt,  quod 
vide. 

po jalújbe,  a  robber ;  jrea/ijco g<\U, 
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po  jal,  the  whole. 

po  j<xn<x;m,  to  do  good,  to  suffice, 
to  serve. 

poj<xr>t<\  and  pójantac,  good, 
prosperous,  serviceable. 

p5j<xnt<xcb,  goodness,  prosperity', 
sufficiency. 

po  j<xot,  a  gentle  gale  or  blast. 

po  j<X/i,  a  sound,  a  noise,  or  voice ; 
also  a  tone  or  accent ;  bajro  j<X/i, 
or  bea  jjro'  ja/i<xc,  a  diphthong ; 
and  t;ié<3ij-j:oj<X;tac,  a  triph- 
thong. 

pojd/i<xc,  echoing,  resounding, 
loud,  noisy,  clamorous. 

pojújiajm,  to  make  a  noise,  to 
tingle. 

po  jbanan,  a  thistle. 

po  jl<x;no,  learning,  instruction. 

po  jtúmteac,  a  novice,  an  appren- 
tice, a  scholar;  jrojlu;/)te,  the 
same. 

pojlatrxx  and  jrojlcimta,  learned, 
ingenious;  ceá/ib  po jlanw,  skill- 
ful artists ;  sometimes  written 
jroblamta. 

poj<xla;m,  to  commit  trespass,  to 
rob  ;  vid.  po  j. 

po jla^am,  to  grow  pale. 

pojlam<v/m,  to  learn;  begla  go 
bfolajmpea  olc,  for  fear  you 
should  learn  vice. 

pojlújúb,  a  ransacking,  or  rob- 
bing, &c. 

pógtujnte,  a  scholar,  or  appren- 
tice, a  novice. 

po  jm<x/t,  the  harvest. 

pó  jmo/t<xc,  a  sea-robber,  a  pirate ; 
pad  po  j. 

pó  jnajb,  enough. 

p6gn<x;m,  to  suffice,  to  do  good ; 
rid.  po  jarxvjm  ;  also  to  serve,  to 
be  in  slavery ;  bo  ceatr/ta  t/tefce 
jrójrxxjb,  qvotuor  familiis  i?iser- 
viebat. — Vit.  S.  Patricii. 

pojnúii),  servitude,  slavery,  i.  e. 
jrójnúm,  in  servitute. — Vit.   S. 


Patric. 

pogltv/n),  to  loose  or  untie. 

pÓTj«xb,  fOfífózfia,  and  jrogaj/it, 
a  warning,  charge,  or  caution  ; 
also  a  proclamation  or  decree, 
an  ordinance  or  declaration. 

p5g/i<xb  and  jrogruvjm,  to  warn  or 
caution,  to  order  or  decree. 

p0jc<x/tt<i,  a  district  in  Leinster, 
possessed  anciently  by  the  O'Nua- 
lans. 

pogu^*,  near,  at  hand;  01  bjrogu^ 
bo,  near  him;  its  comparative 
and  superlative  is  j:o;c^e,  or 
jro^ge,  nearer,  or  next. 

po;,  i.  e.  Cnamcojtl,  the  name  of  a 
place  near  Cashel. 

po;ceall,  i.  e.  pD/im<x;l,  a  day's 
hire  or  wages,  a  salary,  &c. 

po;c;ll,  to  provide  or  prepare ;  /to 
baba/i  t/t;  bl;<xjoir)a  <xg  ]:o;c;ll 
rxx  fie; je  fjn,  they  were  three 
years  preparing  for  that  feast. 

po;bb;un,  quick,  smart,  ready. 

po;bea^t<x/i,  is  sent,  gone,  &c. ; 
<xrifjn  pofie&ft&fi  p;l<x;b  cu/i- 
fujji  po/i  ceann  Jof<\,  to  tt;;<xb- 
f<\i>  ^<x  dLgalloib,  then  Pilate  sent 
a  messenger  for  Jesus  that  he 
may  come  and  speak  to  him.— 
L.B. 

pojb/ieac,  a  little  image. 

po;b/ieacba,  likeness. 

po;  j;b  and  j:o;g;be,  patience,  for- 
bearance. 

po;  j;be<xc,  patient,  forbearing. 

po;  j;beab  and  jro;g;b;m,  to  bear 
patiently. 

po;  j;n,  a  green  plat,  a  mead. 

po;g^e  and  poj-gfj,  nearer,  or 
next ;  n;  <\f  jco; j^e,  nearer ;  bo 
hj  ye  foj-gfe  bon  jt; j,  he  was 
next  to  the  king. 

pójt,  a  while ;  to  j:o;l,  yet,  as  yet, 
also  a  little  while ;  yxxn  go  p5;l, 
stay  a  while. 

po;lbe<\iria,  fierce,  cruel,  terrible. 
po;lbé;ro,  a  blast,  also  a  scandal 
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or  reproach  ;    po;lbé;mn;úgo.b, 
idem. 
po;lceab/iab,  adjuration,  conjur- 

po;lceabt:Ó;/i,  a  conjurer. 

po;te<xb<x,  a  truckle-bed. 

po;lé<nb,  a  fillet,  a  woman's  coif. 

pOjlearxvjm,  to  follow,  to  go  after, 
to  hang  after. 

pOjlea/ibttb,  death. 

po;leap*??,  an  asp. 

po;lle<icbac,  a  research. 

po;lleact,  a  track,  a  footstep. 

po;llea/t,  the  bud  of  a  flower. 

po;ll;jeac,  negligent,  sluggish; 
written  for  jra;ll;  j'ceac. 

po;ll; jeac  and  fo;ll; gteac,  pro- 
perly means  hidden,  latent,  which 
does  not  exteriorly  appear.  Our 
old  parchments  of  medicine  use 
it  frequently  in  this  last  sense. 

po;lIf ;  j;m  and  £Qjlif)u%<\b,  to  re- 
veal or  discover,  to  express,  de- 
clare, or  manifest ;  50  bpD;llre- 
Ócab  m<x;nm,  that  I  may  declare 
my  name. 

po;tlf ;  jte,  manifested,  made  plain. 

pOjlty-;újab,  a  manifestation,  or 
declaration,  discovery. 

po;lme<xn,  a  bad  dress. 

po;medl,  consumption. 

po;mb;n,  in  expectation  of. 

po;-77éúl,  a  little  cloud. 

po;n^e  and  jro^eoT,,  the  ash- 
tree. 

po;<r>/~;,  wells,  springs,  or  foun- 
tains. 

Vojnfpn,  i.  e.  jcojn^e-iimu;/?,  the 
name  of  a  river  in  the  County  of 
Cork  and  barony  of  Fermoy. 

po;/i,  help  thou;  j:o;/i  O/tt;  pé;/7, 

save  thyself.— Matt.  27.  40. 
p5;/i,  a  ship's  crew,  any  number  of 
people  stowed  in  one  place  ;  pi. 
j:  u;  fine ;  hence  fair  ion. 
po;/ib;m,  to  be  present. 
po;/ib)i;<\.t:/tac,  an  adverb. 
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po;/tb/i;Oc,  force,  power. 

po;/iceabal,  instruction,  exhorta- 
tion, admonition,  also  a  lecture, 
&c. ;  py/jicejbeat,  idem. 

poj/iceabalajm,  to  teach,  instruct, 
or  admonish. 

po;»iceann,  the  end  or  conclusion; 
go  p5;/iceann  n<\  caiman,  to  the 
end  of  the  earth ;  also  the  front 
or  forehead. 

p0;?ic;0b<xl,  a  reinforcement. 

t?o;/ibe;fic,  more  excellent. 

pO)j\e<xm<X)l,  steep,  headlong. 

pojfiebjm,  to  prevent. 

jpo;;iégean,  violence,  constraint. 

po;;ij:e,  old,  ancient;  also  per- 
fect. 

pojfijreacb,  old  age ;  also  perfec- 
tion. 

po^-pacla,  the  foreteeth. 

pojp.  jealla,  witness,  testimony. 

po;^tj;ol,  a  declaration,  manifesta- 
tion, &c. ;  p})/i  j;ol  n<x  yrjpjnne, 
the  manisfestation  of  the  truth. 

po;/i  g;ola;m,  to  prove,  to  declare. 

po;/igl;be,  nobility. 

poj/igljbe,  true,  certain. 

po;^jl;b;^,  they  used  to  swear. 

po;figneam,  a  building;  p);/igne- 
01  jab,  a  building,  cedificium. 

pWZVWW' to  build- 
pój/i;a/tac,  preposterous. 
po;/i;pj;m3  to  perform,  or   exe- 
cute. 
po;/iJ  j;m,  to  stay,  to  wait,  or  de- 

pójfv/jtjn,  aid,  help,  relief,  suc- 
cours; poj/rjTtjn  bo  lucb  an 
^ó;j,  a  reliet  to  the  afflicted: 
also  written  fójjxjn  and  j:Ó;jt- 
t;nt. 

p6;;i;m,  to  bless  or  make  happy, 
to  relieve  or  assist  ;  also  to 
heal,  to  save;  p5;/i  O/t/iupn  a 
Cb;a;ina,  help  us,  O  Lord. 

po;/r/roeal,  the  utmost  part,  the 
furthermost  limit;  also  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  :  ex.  on 
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meobon  go  jrojjrjmeal,  a  centro 
usque  ad  circumferentiam. 

poj/tjmealac,  a  front ;  also  extrin- 
sic, on  the  outside. 

pojfvjom/iab  and  jroj^gom/iajbteab, 
a  ceremony. 

po^pm/ia;bteac,  ceremonial. 

pojjtleacan,  extensive,  large;  30 
f5;/ileat:an,  at  large,  in  an  ex- 
tensive ample  manner  :  ^  but  in 
old  parchments  it  signifies  in 
general,  universally. 

poj/iljon,  much,  many. 

pojftljonab,  a  completion;  also  a 
supplement. 

po;/it;onab  and  j:5;jit;ona;m,  to 
complete,  to  make  perfect. 

p5;/il;onta,  complete,  perfect. 

pojpm,  a  form  or  manner,  an 
image. 

pojftne,  dwellers,  inhabitants;  n<^ 
fe<xn  p;/tne,  the  old  inhabi- 
tants; the  plur.  of  jruji/ijOn  and 
pz;/v/nne. 

pó;;meab,  inclination;  a/t  j:6;/<- 
ne<xi),  headlong. 

p5;;meajit,  oppression,  high  hand ; 
aj  ;m;/it:  po^m^t  O/i/iu^nn,  op- 
pressing, or  laying  a  heavy  hand 
on  us. 

poj^téjl,  manifest,  apparent. 

poj/t^eab  and  jrujji/'-eab,  harrow- 

po;;itbe,  a  cut,  or  cutting  oft. 

po;;itb|ieat:najab,  divination. 

pOj/itcj,  black,  swarthy. 

po;/ttc;,  i.  e.  jrjO/ttujj,  a  shoe. 

poj/itro;n,  enough. 

po^iceaga^g,  rudiments,  or  intro- 
duction. 

pojjttjbe,  slaughter,  massacre; 
roj/irjbe  Óealbnata  hOf^J ifi> 
the  massacre  of  the  Delvins  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Ossory.— 
Chron.  Scot. 

po;/tt;l,  able,  strong,  hardy ;  Lat. 
fortis. 

po;/tt;le,   the  comparat.   and  su- 
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perlat.  of  jrój/tt;!,  signifying  more 
hardy,  and  most  hardy  by  pre- 
fixing ri]  15uf,  or  m)  <Xf,  to  imply 
the  comparative,  and  <Xf  to  sig- 
nify the  superlative ;  njhuf  j: ojp.- 
r;te,  more  hardy  or  brave;  <xo 
j:é<xp>  <\f  jrojfitjte,  the  hardiest, 
&c.  N.  B.  The  Irish  have  these 
particles  nj  bar  and  4f,  and  no 
other,  to  distinguish  and  form 
their  degrees  of  comparison,  as 
the  English  more  and  most. 

poj/itjle  and  jro;;it)leact;,  pa- 
tience, greatness  of  soul,  as  in 
pain,  sorrow,  or  even  the  agonies 
of  death;  also  courage,  hardi- 
ness, and  intrepidity  in  dangers, 
labour,  or  difficulties,  like  the 
cardinal  virtue  fortitude. 

XlO)fi  leisure ;  <x^  fOjf,  vacant,  or 
free  from  business. 

^ojfcjonrxxc,  backbiting,  malice. 

-Ojfzj&m,  to  approach. 

^ojfjm,  to  stop  or  rest. 

roj^jte  and  pojrtjne,  a  resting, 
or  residing. 

pojf-teab,  hire,  hiring,  wages ; 
from  the  verb  £Oftu)-gjro,  to 
hire. 

po;fTe<xr>ac,  serious,  also  arranged, 
in  good  order ;  rlúix  j  jroj^tea- 
rxxc,  a  well-ordered  army  when 
on  their  march. 

pojt:,  about. 

po;tfie,  woods. 

pbjt/iejb,  hunger. 

póla,  a  short  day,  a  little  while  ; 
vid.  p5;l, 

polo.,  a  garment. 

polo,  the  genitive  of  j:u;l,  blood. 

polab;i<x,  a  good  speech,  pleading, 
or  reasoning. 

polac,  a  covering. 

polxxc,  hid,  secret,  private ;  <\  hjio- 
\<xc,  hidden ;  Lat.  clam,  in  oc- 
culto  ;  Goth,  fulgin,  occidtum. 

pol<\ct<vjn,  toleration,  forbearance, 

pol<\ct<vjn,  water-salad,  water- 
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parsnip. 

polab,  a  cover,  or  covering. 

polab,  power,  ability. 

pol<xb<x,  cattle. 

pol<x;b,  a  wimple  or  mufler. — Is, 

r  3.  23. 

pola;  geac  and  jrolajjceac,  secret, 

private,  hid. 
pola;  j;m,  to  cover ;  bo  jiolaj  j  fé 

;ab,  he  covered  them  over ;  bo 

j:o;le<\b  n<\  rlejhie,  the  moun- 
tains were  covered, 
polam,  empty,  void,  vacant. 
pola;i<x;m,  to  command ;   also   to 

offer,  or  proffer. 
ota/iam,  or  jrO/ialxxró,  an  offer. 
ol<Xjin<X]be<xct,  equality,  parity. 
-Ota/ir><vjbeac,  equal, 
rola/itó;;!^  an  emperor. 
"?ol<\j\tn<\ji),  a  sufficiency,  enough. 
rol<x/itr?<x;b;m,  to  satisfy. 
^ol<ty~,  a  shoe,  sandal,  or  slipper, 
polcab,  a  cleansing  of  the  hair  by 

washing  the  head;  jrotc<xb  cjon, 

idem. 
polc<\b  and  j:olc<vjm,  to  water  or 

moisten,  to  cleanse  by  water,  to 

steep  in  water. 
polj:<xjb,  whole,  entire, 
polg,  active,  nimble,  quick, 
polldc,  a  kind  of  water-gruel ;  also 

any  covering  or  garment, 
pollcxb,  government. 
VoUajv,   vid.  f<\ll<\jn. — Luke,  5. 

potlaman,  a  grace,  ornament. 

pottamflú  j<xb,  a  ruling  or  govern- 
ing, as  a  prince. 

poll<xmr)á;j;n),  to  rule  or  govern, 
to  sway;  jr  pniKXt  ge;n  pi;bjO/t 
<\n  C<x6;^e<xc  follamrxxj gpe<x^ 
<x  popal  j:e;n,  in  thee  will  a 
Chief  be  born  who  shall  govern 
his  people. — L.  B. 

policy,  or  jiolluf,  plain,  evident, 
manifest,  public  ;  30  pollur, 
openly,  in  the  day-time;   mci|t 
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<Xf  fOiiaf,  as  is  manifest. 

poll/-c<xb,  a  scalding. 

polty~;g;m,  to  make  apparent,  or 
manifest,  to  discover. 

poUuf-gl<\r>,  clear,  loud;  le  gut 
pollu^lar),  with  a  loud  voice. 

polrrxxc,  that  makes  hollow  or 
empty. 

polm<x;j;m,  to  make  empty;  bo 
f  olmú;  geab  é,  it  was  emptied. 

polo/*c<x;/?,  a  tad-pole;  ranuncu- 
lus. 

Volofg,  a  burning  of  heath. 

polt,  the  hair  of  the  head  ;  50 
nujge  <yn  jrolt  IJat,  even  unto 
hoary  hairs ;  also  a  tail  ;  ex. 
co/t/iuj  jjb  re  <x  pott,  he  moveth 
his  tail.— Job,  40.  17. 

poltc;b,  a  leek. 

polúboib,  to  be  active  or  nimble. 

potua;mrje<xc,  stirring,  active,  nim- 
ble; also  prancing;  ^téoib  jpo- 
luajmneae,  a  prancing  steed. 

polú<xro<v/n,  a  giddy  motion ;  also 
a  running  away  or  flying ;  a  skip- 
ping. 

-ólú<\fi,  a  footstool. 
rolu;£eac,  hid,  secret. 

-olanxxjn,  bad  clothes. 
rom<xii)ú j<xb,    obeisance,   humilia- 
tion. 

-  5m<X;t,  harvest,  autumn. 
-Ómú^iba,  autumnal. 
-Oró;^~geaé,  half  drunk. 
Tomo^  and  jromOfuxc,  a  pirate.     It 
is  recorded  in  Irish   Histories 
that  a  certain  race  of  foreigners, 
distinguished  on  account  of  their 
piracy,  by  the  name  of  pom<x- 
)\<\j  j,  formerly  infested  this  na- 
tion, and  were  at  last  overthrown 
and  banished  by  Lú;j  Lam  pxba. 
This  word  is  understood  by  some 
to  mean  a  giant,  for  Cloccui   n<\ 
póma/tajf,    in  the   County    of 
Antrim,  is  rendered  the  Giant's 
Causeway ;  trOmO/KVjT,  or  rather 
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p>jroó/ia;g,  properly  signifies 
sea-robbers ;  from  jrO  j,  rapt  or 
plundering,  and  mo/i,  roujft,  or 
nxXfi,  the  sea ;  vid.  j:0  j. 

pondmúb,  jeering,  or  mockery  ; 
jronomab,  idem. 

ponaroabac,  a  jeering  person. 

ponc.nxyQ0.jn),  to  mock,  to  deride. 

porrn,  land,  earth. 

por?n,  delight,  pleasure ;  a  desire, 
or  longing ;  <x  ta  jronn  O/im,  I 
long  very  much. 

ponr»,  a  tune  or  song;  <x  bjronnujb 
bjatxx,  in  hymns. 

ponr»,  inclination,  desire;  £Onn 
<X%Uf  fCJtj-gjOf,  inclination  to 
act,  accompanied  with  a  dread 
of  bad  consequence ;  vid.  }:at;- 
%jOf,  supra. 

ponn<Xt>,  a  journey. 

Vonrxxrri<Xji  and  fCmnnxSji,  willing, 
inclined,  or  prone  to. 

pOflrxxirxvjfteacb,  inclination,  pro- 
pensity, willingness. 

ponnfO.,  a  hoop. 

VdnfiX,  a  band. 

Vonf<k)j\e  and  ponfó)ji,  a  cooper. 

po/7tab/t<xjm,  to  rejoice,  or  be 
glad. 

p6;i,  before ;  Angl.  fore,  in  com- 
pound words, 

pó/i,  over,  or  upon ;  p5/t  jre<X/t<x;b 
Cjpjonn  /10  cjnn  <xn  macaom, 
the  youth  excelled  all  the  Irish ; 
also  beyond,  into,  &c. 

pOri,  discourse,  conversation. 

p5/i,  protection,  defence. 

pó/i,  enlightening,  illumination.  > 

pO/i<x,  a  seat,  or  bench;  jrO/tiiba, 
idem. 

pO;iab<x;b,  early,  ripe,  or  before 
the  time ;  prcecox. 

pO/tac<v//i,  a  watchman. 

po/tajbeac,  fierce  or  cruel. 

pO/toi;be<ic,  fierceness,  cruelty. 

pO;i<\; 57m,  or  pv//vjm,  to  watch  or 
guard. 
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also  the  kennel  of  a  fox,  or  the 
haunt  of  any  wild  beast. 

pO/t<x;l,  excess,  superfluity. 

pO/ia;ll;m,to  offer;  bjrO/iajU  fé 
bo;b  pi  futajn,  he  offered 
them  an  everlasting  peace. 

pO/i<x;m,  a  journey. 

pOfi<xjnrT),  a  pronoun ;  also  a  nick- 
name, an  epithet. 

pOjiaj/ie,  a  watch  or  ward;  <\rwf<\ 
bjro/iaj/ie,  in  the  ward  ;  <u> 
;on<Jib<v/b  ]:0/i<!L;^e,  in  the  lurk- 
ing places  ;  rectius  po/ijraj/ie  ; 
also  those  that  lie  in  ambush. 

pOjiajtrmeab,  remembrance. 

pO/iún,  anger,  wrath. 

pO/iar>,  a  short  verse,  or  versicle,  a 
song. 

pO;tar?t<x,  angry,  resolute,  pre- 
sumptuous. 

pó/iao^oglac,  old,  ancient,  an  old 
man;  jrO/ioio^beafl,  an  old  wo- 
man. 

pO/i<x^,  knowledge,  understand- 
ing. 

pO/nty*,  a  ford  in  a  river. 

pO/t<ty-,  old,  antique,  ancient. 

po  j\<xff  increase,  or  augmentation. 

Voji<Xf,  a  law ;  also  a  foundation ; 
fO]\<\f-£C:<Xf<x,  a  history ;  fOj\<Xf- 
jrocat,  an  expositor  or  etymolo- 
gicon. 

Vój\<XfbiX,  grave,  sedate,  sensible. 

pO/i<x^bactr,  gravity,  sobriety. 

pO/ta^/ia,  illustrated. 

pO/tb,  a  landlord. 

pO/iba,  land;  Gr.  (popfir],  Lat. 
herba ;  also  glebe-land,  or  the 
lands  annexed  to  a  church; 
hence  the  word  eomo/iba,  or 
comjro/iba,  a  successor  in  a  see 
or  church-living ;  comjrO/iba 
patfc/iajg,  St.  Patrick's  succes- 
sor in  the  see  of  Armagh;  it 
also  signifies  a  lay  possessor  of 
part  of  the  lands  annexed  to  a 
church.  —  Fid.  War.  cap.  17. 
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Antiq.  Hib.  et  Girald.  Camb. 
Itin.  Camb.  1.  2.  c.  4.  Also  a 
partner  in  a  benefice,  such  as 
those  laymen  who  enjoy  part  of 
the  tithes  of  a  parish  by  way  of 
impropriation. —  Vid.  com  pO/tb<x. 

pOfiba,  a  tax,  or  contribution. 

po/ibac,  i.  e.  cu;b  n<x  ro<x/ib. 

pO/ibab,  cutting,  slaying,  or  slaugh- 
tering. 

pOfiixvj/1,  to  grow  or  increase  ;  gon 
<v//ie  fjn  /to  j:<Xf  <x%af  710  p)/i- 
b<x)j\  gO/itoi  bj/vjm  <xr>r>,  in  conse- 
quence a  great  famine  increased 
there. 

pO/ib<v//it;,  increase,  profit,  emolu- 
ment. 

pO/ib<v//~,  a  conquest;  bo  bé<xrxxró 
j:Oj\b<X)f  j:6/i  tjftjrm,  to  make  a 
conquest  of  Ireland. —  Vid.  An- 
nal.  Tighern.  et  Jnnisfallen. 

po/tbar?,  banns  of  marriage,  any 
proclamation  or  edict. 

pO/ibar>,  excess,  extravagance. 

pO/ib<x/~,  a  snare  or  ambush ;  vid. 
ca;é/ié;m. 

pO;ib/i<xt,  a  cloak,  the  upper  gar- 
ment; fc<xj\<xf  ;<x/«\m  <x  ro/i- 
b/iat,  she  afterwards  spread  her 
cloak.  —  Broga?i. 

pO/ibpio;te<\b,  mirth,  rejoicing. 

po/te,  firm,  steadfast. 

pO/tcab,  to  teach,  instruct,  &c. ; 
■jy  <x  r)g<v/l;lé  jf  c<5mta;ne  /10 
jcO/icab  ]of<x  <\  e<Xfbal<\  jn  n<\ 
/túrxv/b  b;<xba,  it  was  in  Galilee 
Jesus  instructed  his  apostles 
fully  in  the  divine  mysteries. — 
L.B. 

p0/ic<\/i,  violence ;  also  a  wooden 
hook. 


a  com- 


pO/ici\£/-i<x,   or  jró/iópitf., 
mand,  an  order,  or  decree. 

pO/ié<xo;n,  a  catch,  or  quirk;  a 
caption  in  words. 

pOftcOr>g/i<x,  persuasion,  advice,  in- 
stigation ;  ex.  50  /i5  <\b/iab  fab 
maca    )/"/iael   <\r>    co;ri)be   pi; 


jró/tcúfljfta  Hell;  <w   }:ajb,  so 

that  the  Israelites  adored  God 

throughout   the  persuasion  and 

solicitations  of  the  prophet  Heli. 

L.B. 
pO/icóDg/ta,  a  command. 
Po/icOflg/i<v/ro3  to  bid  or  command. 
Po/ic/iojcecinr?,  the  foreskin. 
pó/icm<x;b,  superfluity,  excess. 
pO/icomttt>  a  binding  together. 
pO/ic/i<x;b,  superfluity,  excess. 
pO/ic/i<xjb,  rising  or  dawning ;  jro;i- 

c/i<x;b  roa;br?e,  the  dawning  of 

the  day. 
po/icut,  the  fore  part  of  the  head. 
pO/ib<xl,  erring  or  straying. 
pO/ibab,  a  lid  or  cover ;  <xj\  po/tbu- 

ÍSufi  mo  ^úl,  upon  my  eyelids. 
pOfibd/ic,  the  light ;    also    plain, 

manifest. 
pOfib/io;n,  a  loin ;  ób  jiOjxbpojnjh, 

from  thy  loins ;  also  the  womb 

of  a  woman. 
pO/ibal<xc,  erroneous. 
ro/ié;ge<xn,  force,  a  rape,  violence ; 

but  e;gean  is  the  common  word 

for  a  rape. 
pO/iéjjnecic,     violent,     ravishing, 

&c. 
pO/ij:,  a  guard. 
pO;ip<x;^e,  a  watch,  or  ward;  vid. 

pO/ipx;/iedc,    watching  ;    also    a 

watchman. 
pO/ipa;/i;m,  to   watch   or  guard; 

also  to  lie  in  ambush. 
pOfi-jrocal,  a  by-word,  a  proverb. 
pO/ij:u;ne5g,  a  window-shutter;  a 

wire    or   lattice   before   a   win- 
dow. 
pO/ig<x;/im,  a  convocation. 
po^T<x;/i;m,  to  provoke;   also  to 

call  together, 
po/t  j<xl  and  pty  j<xll,  a  lie,  fable, 

or  romance. 
pOft£<xl<vjm  and  pO/iu;  jjljm,  to  tell, 

relate ;  r>a/t  p)/t  ju;l  30,  that  told 

or  invented  no  lies. 
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p<tyja;tt,  the  fore  part  of  the 
head. 

pO/i£<fy-,  a  river  in  the  County  of 
Clare,  which  glides  through 
Clonrod,  Ennis,  and  Clare. 

pO;ijtac<x;m,  to  prevent. 

pOftglo,  for  the  most  part;  ple- 
rumque. 

pOfigta,  election,  choice. 

pO/i ju;r?,  a  wound. 

po/tgo,  i.  e.  fét>,  jewels,  or  pre- 
cious things. 

po/i;ge,  sincere,  true. 

pO/ijOjiT,  a  rudiment,  or  trial  of 
skill. 

poplar»,  force,  power;  hence  <xn- 
p5/tlan  is  oppression,  tyranny ; 
popl<\n  is  also  superfluity-,  excess 
of  any  thing. 

pó;ila;m,  leaping  or  bouncing. 

pO/tm<ic,  an  increase,  a  swelling. 

pO/im<\b,  i.  e.  tnút,  envy,  a  mortal 
sin. 

pO/imal<xc,  a  hireling. 

pO/imama;l,  of  good  form  or  fi- 
gure. 

po/-iman,  a  type  or  mould. 

pO/imna,  much,  a  great  deal. 

pó;ir>e<xrit:,   violence ;    fliflf.   jroj/i- 

pó~}VTg<\jf\e,  a  command,  an  offer. 
po/tng<xba;l,  hardness. 
pO;i-o;be<x^-,  a  rudiment. 
pO/t-5/tba,  renowned,  famous. 
p5/i-6/ibáj<ib,  predestination. 
£ó/tjt<xc,   an  angling  rod;   also  a 

perch. 
pO;i;ia;b,  near  to,  hard  by;  also 

towards. 
pOfi/iéjljm,  to  shine  forth  ;  also  to 

manifest,  or  discover. 
pO/t/togeowa,  served,  did  service, 

or  good. 
pO/i/iúíTKX,  fringes. 
pofipúma,  sent. 
VOf\f<\r)<\jm,  to  shine. 
pdjifiXOjVcean,  divination. 
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pO/itan,  or  p/itean,  tied,  or  bound 
ii}). 

pOjxtaf,  a  straw. 

pO/tta,  a  seat. 

pO/ttan,  plenty ;  p)/ttan  /~p/te, 
abundance  of  cattle ;  jrO/ttan 
TjtO;be,  a  stud  or  breed  of 
horses. 

pO/ttjt,  strong,  hardy,  patient  ; 
p)/tt;l  la  f<\Ot,  strong  for  la- 
bour ;  also  courageous,  Brave  ; 
6a  pofit)l  an  úa;/i  éaja,  lie  had 
fortitude  at  the  hour  of  death; 
laoc  p);jtt;l,  a  courageous  cham- 
pion ;  Lat.  fort  is  ;  vid.  poj/itjl. 

pO/tt/uv;  j,  a  rising  ;  jrojtt/iajb 
majbne,  the  dawning  or  rising  of 
the  day. 

po/túab,  a  bastard  red,  reddish. 

pO/iu;~,  knowledge;  j:0/iu^  pe<\f<\ 
<xn  C;/vjnn,  Notitia  Hibernia\ — 
K. 

Ipóf,  yet,  still,  also;  acb  ftSf,  but 
yet,  but  moreover. 

po^  and  £Of<\i>,  a  delaying,  stay- 
ing or  resting,  fixing  or  pitching, 
also  a  prop  or  buttress,  a  wall  or 
ditch ;  Lat.  fossa  ;  po^-t;  j,  the 
wall  of  a  house ;  Wei. /os  /  hence 
the  word  jro^-long-pO/-it,  an  en- 
campment, a  camp;  from  ipOf, 
pitching,  and  lonj-pO/it,  a  tent  ; 
which  is  again  compounded  of 
Ion  j,  any  covering  or  tent  made 
of  timber  or  other  matter;  and 
pO/tt,  the  area  or  surface  of 
ground  upon  which  the  house  or 
tent  is  drawn  ;  I; a  roue  a  gaba^ 
fúf,  cum  porcorum  grege  jugi- 
ter  permansii  (Patricius  puer.) 

po^ab,  an  atonement. 

pO;~a;b,  "cessation. 

po^ab,  a  stopping  or  resting  ;  3 an 
p)/~ab,  without  delay ;  po^ab 
c5m-b/ia;c,  a  cessation  of  arms, 
or  fighting. 

po^ab  and  rorajro,  to  stay  or  rest, 
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to  pitch,  or  lodge,  bo  fOfaj-g  feá 
he  rested. 

pO;"cla;m,  commonly  said  and 
written  Of-glajm,  to  open,  to  un- 
lock; fOjfcéoltujx  Éú/t  ^ú;le, 
your  eyes  shall  be  opened. 

po^cujlte  or  pty-gajlte,  opened, 
open ;  50  jro^eujlte,  publicly, 
openly. 

pO/~gab,  a  shadow,  or  shelter  from 
heat  or  cold  ;  vid.  jra^gab  ; 
Wei.  kysgod. 

po^long,  a  mansion,  or  dwelling- 
house. 

po^longpO/it:,  an  encampment,  a 
camp  ;  vid.  púf,  supra;  bo  /r/n- 
neaba/i  jro^lon^-pO/it:,  they  en- 
camped ;  a j  béunaró  pof-lori-g 
pO/tt:,  encamping ;  ag  t/té;gean 
a  bjro^longpo/tt:,  raising  the 
siege,  or  decamping. 

p0/~/ia,  i.  e.  7-t/ieatnújab,  re- 
leasing, dissolution. 

po^j-iola;c,  heavenly,  superior ;  yon 
an  ceatirjl  pty-jiolajc,  so??  us, 
sea  concentus  superiorum  ci- 
vium. 

Voft&m,  to  hire;  also  to  stop;  bo 
jiOfc  yé  <xn  laoc,  he  stopped 
the  champion.  In  contracts  it 
is  applied  in  engaging  a  house, 
a  room,  or  the  like,  and  has  the 
same  meaning  with  the  French 
word  arreter. 

pot,  a  giant. 

pot:,  raging,  storming,  violent. 

pO/ita/ttna;beac,  a  glutton. 

Voi<x,  a  foundation. 

pota,  taken  away,  or  out  of. 

potac,  a  cough. 

potac,  a  lake  or  pond. 

pótannan,  a  thistle  ;  Lat.  car- 
duus. 

p6trannan-beanbu;t:e,  blessed  this- 
tle; Lat.  carduus  benedict  us. 

potcajtfteaca,  suburbs. 

potrlajnteac,  a  novice-or  appren- 
tice. 

2  h 


JotO/igab,  cleansing. 

pot)\<\%<\i),3L  bath;  <\m/ia  b;  <\n 
jrot/tugab  ^eflta  jro-pe  ba  bea/i- 
glab,  pr  cedar  um  ipse  quod  bal- 
neum benedicendo  vertit  in  cer- 
visiam. 

pot/iagj:0;n,  a  bath;  pi.  jrot/ia^- 
tobaj/i,  idem,  i.  e.  a  well  of  puri- 
fication or  cleansing. 

potjKxgiV/m,  to  bathe. 

potftom,  a  great  noise  or  rustling. 

pocú  jab,  a  beginning. 

pouft,  or  jroja;^  diphthongs  or 
triphthongs ;  n;  fiQ)nte<\ji  <xn 
jroja/i  no.  cotujB,  the  diph  or 
triphthongs  are  not  divided  into 
different  syllables  or  sounds. 

p/«xg,  a  woman,  or  wife ;  Ar.  grak, 
and  Wei.  guraig,  Ger.  frau,  or 
frai. 

p/t<xg,  a  hand. 

p/iag,  a  shield  or  buckler,  because 
worn  on  the  hand  to  defend  the 
body. 

p/iajb/ieagab,  a  floating. 

pji<X]  j,  a  bush  of  hair. 

T~W£>  ^ne  sea* 

p/i<vjr?c,  France. 

p/i<xnnc<xc,  a  Frenchman,  French  ; 

bolgac    piancac,    the   French 

pox. 
p/tanncaé,   or   luc    j:j\<xnnc<xc,   a 

rat. 
p/KXOc,  heath,  ling, ;  Hisp.  breco, 

and  Lat.  erica. 
pfiáoé,   hunger  ;    piaoc   paeal, 

fretting  or  hungry  teeth;    also 

rage,  anger,  fury. 
p/iuoc<x;be,  fretful,  furious;  j:;ia- 

ocba,  idem. 
p/ioiocog,  wortleberry. 
p/i<iO-ce<i/ic,    a    heath-poult,    or 

grousehen ;  pi.  cea/ica  piao;c. 
£p-<Xf,  a  shower, 
p/ia^-,  ready,  active, 
pftapxc,  fruitful,  showery, 
pfieactvjfi  and  j:/ieac<\/i,  use,  prac- 
tice, frequency ;  le  pfieacajji  rxx 
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■Sac/iame/jnte,    by 
the  Sacraments. 


frequenting 


p/ieaca/i,  witness,  testimony. 

pfieac<Xfian,  a  wrestling- school,  or 
any  place^  of  exercise. 

pfieacnújab,  exercise;  j:/ie<xc/iú- 
gab,  ii/ew. 

p/iecic^a;j;m,  to  exercise  or  ac- 
custom, to  discharge  an  office  or 
duty. 

p/ieac/xx;/ic,  the  present  time. 

P/ie<xb,  a  pillaging  or  plundering. 

p/iecxga/tab,  or  jr/ieag/iab,  an  an- 
swer. 

p;iega/i<\;ro,  to  answer,  to  make 
answer. 

p/iega/itac,  answerable,  account- 
able. 

p/ie<\T<X/it5;/i,  a  respondent  or  de- 
fendant. 

pfteagrKV/m,  to  work  or  labour. 

pfieagna;/ic,  conversation. 

p/ieajncxm,  labour. 

p/ie<xgna/ic<vjm,  to  converse. 

p/ieag/iab  and  jr/ieagfuv/m,  to  an- 
swer or  reply ;  bo  pteagoj/i  7-é, 
he  answered. 

p/ié<xm  and  ptéaróac,  a  root ;  also 
a  stock,  or  lineage. 

p/ié<xiT)<xb  and  jr/té<xmu;m,  to  take 
root,  to  root;  vid.  p/iéamab. 

p;ie<xnc,  to  make  crooked,  to 
bend. 

pfieancac,  winding  or  turning. 

p/teap<xb,  medicine. 

p/ieapab,  a  running,  bouncing,  or 
skipping  away :  otherwise  writ- 
ten p^ie<xb<xb. 

p/ie<ty-c,  upwards. 

p/ie<x^<xb/t<x,  opposition,  reluctance ; 
VJZ  5an  F /^ea^<xb/ta,a  king  with- 
out opposition  ;  jCj  j  50  bpta- 
pxb/KX,  re.r  cum  reluctant ia,  aut 
cemulorum  principvm  renitentia 
—Vid.  O'Flaherty's  Ogv^.  pag. 
486. 

p/iea^bal,  serving,  waiting,  at- 
tending ;    bean    ptea^bajl,    a 


waiting-woman,  a  nurse-tender, 
or  charing-woman ;  fyieaftal, 
idem. 

pfie<\/~b<Jil<x;m,  to  wait,  to  attend, 
or  serve. 

pf\e<\f£<xb<\jl,  ascension  into  hea- 
ven. 

p/iea/-g<xro  and  p/teú^oibaiT),  to 
climb,  to  ascend. 

p/ieco;méub,  to  reserve. 

p/iém<xc,  fundamental. 

p/ie^c;,  a  reflection,  or  suppo- 
sition. 

p/te^c/te,  brittle,  withered. 

Pfieflj  j,  anger,  resentment. 

p/téuflajbe,  a  foundation. 

pfiéuna;b;m,  to  found  or  establish, 

p/ij,  or  jp ftja,  in  old  Irish  manu- 
scripts is  the  same  as  our  mo- 
dern <X)ji  or  /ie ;  £Wf,  the  same 
as  lejf,  or  f\jf,  jr/r/om,  as  Ijom, 
or  /tjom ;  £fi)Ot,  as  teat,  or 
•peat;  pfiju,  as  leo,  or  /iju ; 
jr/t;r>/7,  as  l;nn,  &c. 

p/t;<xlt:<x,  freed. 

p/tjocrxxm,  care,  diligence,  circum- 
spection. 

pfiJocnaiTKXc,  diligent,  careful,  cir- 
cumspect ;  50  pi;óci?am<ic,  care- 
fully. 

pft;octal<x;m,  to  fry  or  parch. 

p/v/octra/}  and  jr/vjocto/l,  a  frying- 
pan  ;  £j\jOf-<\)  jecir),  ^ew. 

pfi;o^/i<3L;m,  to  answer. 

p/i;ot<xl,  a  word,  interpretation ; 
j:ea/i  £/i;ot<vjl,  an  interpreter ; 
féjmfp-jotol,  politeness. 

pfxjotbjiwc,  a  refusal  or  denial. 

p/t;ot-cant<V7/iea.cb,  recantation. 

p/t;ot-co;bea^,  antipathy. 

p/i;otola,  a  covenant. 

pfi;otol<xm,  service,  attendance. 

pfvjot/iab<v/m,  to  contradict. 

p/t;otjra;lj:jbea/i,  that  shall  be 
served. 

p/ij^cajtt,  an  answer. 

p^^c;m,  to  hope. 
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pji)fC)f,  hope,  expectation. 

pfi;/~mbea/it;,  to  betray  or  deceive, 
to  kill  or  murder ;  ex.  nedc 
£ji)fmbe<\jit  <x  Cb;<x/irxx:  njji- 
bab  ;le  a  l/bea/ma;  50  mbe<i/i- 
t:a;b  ncutxxjb  01  ce<xnn :  <x  g<i- 
fca;/i,  ^r  <*  ^ujb jeann ;  i.  e. 
whoever  shall  betray  his  Lord, 
let  his  habitations  be  not  nume- 
rous, let  his  enemies  deprive  him 
of  his  head,  and  of  his  horse, 
and  of  his  sword. 

p/r/^nejb,  he  told  or  said. 

ppjfnjnnle,  attendance. 

p/i;Ogcabpa.b,  they  stood  up,  or 
arose. 

pft;t,  t>0  £f\jt  fé,  he  was  found,  or 
he  behaved  or  acted;  bo  pi;t 
50  ma;t  i;om  é,  he  behaved  well 
to  me. 

p/ijt,  a  wild  mountainous  place; 
fji<xojc,  heath,  has  an  affinity 
with  this  word;  hence  jpjxjtne, 
quod  vide. 

p/i;t,  profit,  gain,  advantage. 

p/tjtbea/itdijm,  to  object,  or  con- 
tradict. 

p/v/tbuajlteoic,  is  often  used  in 
old  parchments  which  treat  of 
medicine ;  as  le^pf  £/vjt:bu<x;l- 
fceac,  medecina  repercussiva,  a 
healing,  or  preserving  remedy. 

p/i;£cebj:<vjb,  a  witnessing,  a  tes- 
timony. 

pft;teÓ;lt;e,  lucb  jr^teojlte,  ser- 
vants, waiting  men  or  women, 
attendants;  rectius  pi;te5;lfce. 

p/i;tr;  j;b,  attending,  serving,  wait- 
ing. 

"pj\)i]ji,  earnest,  eager,  fervent. 

Vj\jtne,  an  uninhabited  wood  or 
mountain ;  ex.  <x  Kftfcne  na 
cc02?a;/ie,  in  the  mountainous  or 
by-roads. 

p/t;to;  je<xn,  a  frying-pan. 

pfi;t;rea/ic,  a  return  of  love,  a  mu- 
tual regard. 

pft;teact,  a  returning  back. 


pu 

p/tOJ(Y/m,  wrong,  or  injury. 

p/iojtl;/?,  a  whirl. 

p/ióróab  and  pioma;m,  to  try,  to 
taste,  to  examine,  to  inquire. 

p/iomab,  a  trial. 

p/iomta,  tried,  experienced ;  buj/ie 
jr/tomta,  an  experienced  man. 

p/tOj-,  dark,,  obscure. 

pfiotal,  a  whirl. 

pú,  under,  into,  &c;  like  j:ó,  jra, 
f  jre,  quce  vicl. 

púac,  a  word. 

púaca;b,  a  jilt,  a  tricking,  in- 
triguing harlot. 

pú<\c(X^,  a  cry,  an  outcry  ;  jruaca/-, 
idem. 

púaca^ac,  a  den,  a  cave,  a  hole  ; 
<x  to.  jrúaca/~<x;  je  ag  no.  fjon- 
naca;b,  the  foxes  have  holes. 

puacb,  cold,  chilness. 

púacba,  an  engraver. 

p«<xcban,  a  sore  on  the  heel  occa- 
sioned by  extraordinary  cold,  a 
kibe. 

pacti),  a  bier  ;  \ja.tferetrum. 

ptmbac,  a  running  away  with,  a 
rape ;  jrúabac  mr?a,  the  running 
awray  with  a  woman  ;  lucb  px<\- 
ba;g,  a  press-gang. 

púdibacb,  robbery,  depredation. 

púabajro,  to  snatch  away,  to  sweep 
oí5  to  run  away  with ;  bo  j:ua- 
ba;j  <xn  aman  ;ab,  the  river 
swept  them  away;   jrúabujjjm, 

pú<\b  and  pi  at,  hatred,  aversion. 

púab,  i.  e.  C/ioca/i,  a  bier. 

púabróa/t,  odious,  hateful. 

púabróa;/ieact,  abomination,  de- 
testation. 

púabapi,  haste;  also  a  preparation 
to  do  a  thing. 

púabaptac,  active,  diligent. 

púab/tab,  to  cross  or  hinder. 

púabu;  jea  g,  ravenous. 

púabujjte,  taken  away,  snatched 
away. 
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puajajl,  sewing  or  stitching. 

pua  gala,  a  ring. 

púaja;m,  to  sew  or  stitch;  p/a- 
jalam,  idem ;  bo  j:úa;geaba/i 
bújlleóba  jrjge  ba  céjte,  they 
sewed  fig-leaves  together. 

púaga/ita,  proclaimed,  published. 

púag/ia,  a  proclamation. 

púagria;m,  to  admonish,  or  pro- 
claim. 

pa<xp,  a  remnant. 

puajblean,  anger,  or  fury. 

puoi;b/i;nb  to  stagger  or  reel. 

púcv/ljreab,  to  leap  or  skip. 

púajtjreaban,  the  ureter. 

púa;m,  a  sound,  a  rebounding 
noise. 

púa;mearóa;l,  resounding,  re- 
bounding. 

pucvjmetu/KVjg,  the  herb  fumatory : 
Lat.  fumaria. 

púaj/i-c/ieata;m,  to  shiver  with 
cold. 

púaj/ie,  cold. 

pú<X)j\-  j/ieabab,  a  warming  blast. 

púa;/t;m,  to  find,  to  discover. 

puút,  urine,  also  water. 

pualactab,  to  boil;  bo  jn;b  Ja- 
cob amajl  f)n,  a^uf  púalacta 
aj?  m;onan  a^uf  tug  bá  ajtj/t  é, 
Jacob  did  so,  and  the  kid  being 
boiled,  he  gave  it  to  his  father. 
L.B. 

púala/?,  a  chamber-pot. 

púala^",  a  tribe  or  family. 

púal<x/-cajbe,  osiers,  small  twigs. 

púal-b/to^tac,  a  diuretic,  a  medi- 
cine to  provoke  urine. 

púal/Of-g,  the  strangury. 

púal-lo^ab,  difficulty  of  urine. 

púaroan,  a  shade  or  shadow. 

púaman,  whiteness. 

púarnan,  a  rebound. 

púamncvjm,  to  sound,  to  rebound. 

púam^e,  under  me. 

pu<\A,  cloth,  veil,  &c. 

ruaoajm,  to  cover,  to  clothe. 


f  u 

pú<\/i,  cold,  chilly. 

púa/iab,  a  cooling,  or  making 
cold. 

púa/t<xb  and  j:úcijt<i;m,  to  make 
cold,  to  cool ;  bpúiXji  <xn  <\nb/iut, 
the  broth  is  cold,  to  make  cold, 
to  cool. 

pua/tajam,  to  nourish,  cherish, 
_&c. 

púa/ial<xc,  cold,  chilly ;  jrúci/ianta, 
idem. 

pud/tari,  a  spring  or  fountain ;  also 
any  water  wherein  cattle  stand 
to  cool  themselves. 

pua/ta^ba;/t,  judicious ;  <i  mb/te;£ 
ú^ó<xjj\  pu<\p.<\f'ó<\jjí,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  a  judicious  author. 

pád/tbalab,  an  ungrateful  scent,  a 
stench. 

páa/i-c/iabab,  hypocrisy,  or  in- 
devotion. 

pú<x/i-c/iá;bi:eac,  a  hypocrite :  it 
rather  means  tepid  in  acts  of  re- 
ligion and  devotion. 

pú<Xpibacb,  coldness. 

puajirxxb,  a  controversy. 

pá<\fc<\ji,  fright,  affrighting,  or 
terror. 

pufy-c/KVjm,  to  put  to  flight. 

pua/~glab,  a  ransom ;  also  re- 
demption ;  pa<\fg<\lt,  idem. 

pua^jlab  and  f  u<Xf-gl<x;m,  to  re- 
deem, to  set  at  liberty. 

puú^tu;  jtéo;/i,  or  j:ua^<xltó;/t, 
the  Redeemer  or  Saviour ;  )6f<x. 

Jesus,  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind. 

pú<yp<\b,  to  astonish;  bo  pj.<xy- 
n<Á  &zur  fe0  b;me<X5l<jib  <x/7  lace 
co;meaba  b;  p5/i  <xn  <xin<xc<\{, 
i.  e.  the  guards  of  Christ's  se- 
pulchre were  astonished  and  ter- 
nfied.--Z.  B. 

patten irjbtecxc,  tumultuous. 

púat,  hatred,  aversion,  abhor- 
rence. 

puat,  an  image^  a  spectre,  or  ap- 
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púatab  and  jrúara;m,  to  hate,  ab- 
hor, or  dislike. 

púatab,  a  detestation,  or  abhor- 
ring. 

púata;^,  a  den,  or  cave. 

púatog,  an  armour  or  coat  of 
mail. 

pub<xl,  or  -pah<\\,  a  general's  tent, 
or  pavilion;  Lat.  papilio  etprce- 
torium. 

puba,  a  hurt,  or  scar. 

púbt<\b,  threats  or  menaces. 

pub,  amongst;  <X/t  jrub  n<\  lú<\£<\, 
among  the  ashes. 

pug,  póf  j:a^b<xf,  i.  e.  bo  jrúa;/! 
b<Xf}  that  died. 

Pu ZPZ>  a  thrum,  a  loose  thread,  or 
end  in  weaving  cloth. 

pu;b;ge,  an  argumentator,  or  dis- 
putant; b;  <xb  j:u;b;£e,  na  t/ie;£ 
t/io;b,  be  a  disputant,  argue  on. 

pujeeact,  lust,  leachery. 

pufob,  a  knob  or  bunch. 

pu;beac,  with  joy  or  thanks. 

pú;b;/i,  gain,  profit. 

fujbjji,  a  word. 

pu;b;/i,  a  veil. 

pu;b;/i,  a  hireling. 

pu;b/ie,  attendants,  servants,  &c. ; 
plur.  of  fapju. 

pu;b/ieac,  naked,  or  exposed. 

pu; je<xl,  pu;  j;ol  and  jrujjlecxc,  a 
relic,  also  a  remnant. 

pu;  je<xll,  or  j: u  jail,  judgment. 

pu;  jeall,  a  word. 

pu;  j;m,  to  get  or  obtain. 

pu;g;m,  to  leave,  or  forsake,  to 
abandon;  bpaj-g  <x  t;/i,  he  for- 
sook his  country. 

pu;  jle,  words  or  expressions,  lan- 
guage. 

pu;jl;m,  to  say  or  speak;  to  tell, 
relate. 

pu;l,  blood,  gore. 

pu;le<xc,  bloody. 

pu;leab,  increase,  profit,  gain. 


pu 

pu;l;at,  bloody. 

ptf;l;be,  blood-red. 

pu;l;m,  to  be;  ca;t  a  bpajl  tu, 
where  art  thou?  #jrf.  jr;l;m. 

pujl/rijeac,  enduring,  patient. 

pu;l;r>geac,  armed  with  a  shield 
or  spear. 

pu;lleab,  a  reward. 

pirjlteac,  blood}',  cruel. 

pu;lteacb,  blood-shed. 

fujn,  the  end  or  termination  of 
any  thing ;  pijne  Vaoj,  the  end 
of  the  day  or  evening;  also  a 
bound  or  limit;  hat  finis. 

pujneab  and  pr/njro,  to  knead 
bread;  hence  perhaps  b<i/iu;gjOr>, 
i.  e.  ba/KX-jrujoe,  a  cake  of  bread, 
vid.  bajjvj-gjn  ;  also  to  dress 
meat ;  m<x;ibt<x/i  leút  m;onan 
^"r  p^nnte<i/t  ;<x/i<xm  é  <xgity- 
tab<v/fi  bo  ]f4<\c,  here  it  means 
dressed  and  prepared. 

£ajne<\i>,  a  boiling. 

fajn^eixll,  an  idiot. 

Ipujiweo-g,  a  window  ;  t/i;b  <xn 
pajrwedj-g,  through  the  window ; 
pi.  fujrmecyga. 

pu;r>n;nf)éb,  foundation. — Matt.  7. 

r  25. 

pujnn^ean  and  j;a]nfe<ynn.  an  ash- 
tree  ;    alias  opfeo-g   and  o;a- 

pajrmfeo-g  co;lle,  the  herb  called 
virga  pastoris. 

pa; rite,  kneaded. 

pu;nteó;;i,  a  kneader,  a  baker. 

piynteo/KXcb,  the  trade,  of  knead- 
ing, or  baking. 

pu;/ie<ic,  delay ;  <xg  j:u;/ieac,  stay- 
ing, waiting,  or  expecting. 

pu;/ie<xc<v;/i,  deliberate;  50  jtuj- 
jteacd.;/!,  deliberately,  also  vio- 
lent ;  50  p^oiocu;  je  j:u;/ie<xc<vj/t, 
fretful  and  violent. 

pu;/ie<xb,  a  preparation;  also  a 
feast. 

pa;/ieanal,    a    chamber :     rather 
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pu;/i;bte,  ready,  prepared;  also 
sensible,  ancient,  old. 

pu;;i;on,  furniture ;  also  the  crew 
of  a  ship;  also  any  assembled 
body  or  association  of  people ; 
genit.  fajjxjrme ;  p 0)jine,  pi. 

pu;/irne<xb,  a  travelling,  or  going. 

pu;/-in)eab,  humiliation,  lessening. 

pu;/ime<xb,  a  seat. 

pu;/itT)eal,  tired',  fatigued. 

pu;/tm;b,  hard. 

Ipújjwéjf,  a  furnace;  Lat.  furnus, 
a  stove. 

pu;^,  active,  thrifty. 

pu;te,  a  sound,  or  reiterating 
noise. 

pú;t:e,  under  her  or  it. 

pu;é,  a  rag  of  cloth. 

pu;t;j/i,  good  land ;  from  p5,  good, 
and  t;;i,  land. 

putcv//i,  is  a  verb  impersonal;  it 
has  the  negative  n;  or  nac  before 
it,  and  then  signifies  must;  as 
n;  fula;/t  b<\m,  I  must;  fé  n<xc 
falajjx  bo  j<vj/tmeab,  he  must 
be  called  :  when  jiob,  bob  for  /to 
b<x,  or  bo  ba,  &c,  which  are 
affirmatives,  go  before,  it  has  a 
contrary  meaning ;  as,  <\f  j: ulaj/t 
bu;t,  you  are  free,  or  at  liberty ; 
so  that  when  a  negative  comes 
before  this  verb,  it  implies  a  ne- 
cessity or  obligation  to  do  a 
thing;  but  an  affirmative  dis- 
penses with  the  obligation,  and 
sets  at  liberty,  like  the  Latin 
verbs  caveo,  timed. 

putang,  patience,  forbearance;  j?a- 
lang  j:<xb<x,  or  pxb-jrulan g ;  Gr. 
fiaKpoQvfiia,  longanimity ;  also  a 
foundation,  a  prop,  or  buttress ; 
jrulang  t;  j,  a  prop  or  shore- 
post  put  under  the  weak  parts  of 
the  wall  or  timber  of  a  house  to 
prevent  its  falling;  also  a  stud 
or  boss;  le  j:ul<xng<i;b  <X}/tg;b, 
with  studs  of  silver. — Cant.  1 . 
11. 
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pulangajm,  to  endure,  to  bear 
with ;  also  to  prop  or  support. 

pulla,  a  lie,  falsehood,  or  untruth ; 
%<\n  jrulla,  truly,  sincerely,  cer- 
tainly. 

pulla,  a  leaping  or  skipping. 

pulloo,  an  ornament. 

pull<iflgu;be,  a  sufferer  ;  ^  lucb 
jrull<xr?gu;be,  sufferers,  patients. 

pul;i<xb  and  fulfjxai,  corruption, 
corrupt  blood,  or  gore;  jroll- 
p<xct,  idem. 

púm,  under  me ;  i.  e.  jru  mé ;  jrú, 
j:ó,  or  px,  idem. 

pan,  land  or  ground,  earth. 

Va)\<yc<Xf,  expectation. 

pu/ia;l  and  jru^<v;le<xró,  an  offering, 
a  command  ;  also  incitement, 
instigation. 


pu 

pUfi<vj/i,  plenty,  abundance. 

pa/tala;iD,  to  offer,  to  incite,  pro- 
voke, &c. 

pa/imu;/i,  a  prompting  or  exciting. 

pu/irxvjbe,  a  dwelling,  resting,  stay- 
ing; 

pLi;i/ian<xc,  civil,  obliging. 

pa/ic<xcb,  ease  at  the  crisis  of  a  dis- 
order ;  also  comfort,  relief. 

pu/it<x;  j;no,  to  help  or  relieve  ; 
bjru/itdjj  0]\p.a]rm  ;or?  ú/i  nea^- 
ba;b;b,  he  relieved  us  in  our 
wants.  ^ 

pa/itcx;  jteo;/i,  a  helper  or  com- 
forter. 

pUfita;/?,  satiety,  sufficiency. 

púta,  under  them ;  i.  e.  pú  ;<\b ; 
j:út:<x-po^,  underneath  all. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  3. 


3  is  the  seventh  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  and  is  ranked  by  our 
grammarians  in  the  number  of  heavy  consonants,  called  by  the  Irish 
Con^o;r?eab<x  Cfiom<x,  but  when  it  is  aspirated,  or  marked  with  an  7) 
subjoined  to  it,  it  is  counted  one  of  the  light  consonants,  called  Con- 
fOjneaixx  C<Xb/iom<x.  In  this  aspirated  state,  £  being  the  initial  letter  of 
a  word,  is  pronounced  like  y  in  the  English  words,  York,  young,  &c,  or 
like  the  Spanish  (J)  consonant  in  the  words  Jesus,  Joseph  ;  but  g,  aspi- 
rated by  a  subjoined  h  in  the  middle  or  end  of  a  word,  is  rendered  quite 
quiescent  or  suppressed  in  the  pronunciation.  Thus  the  words  t)  je<X/wa, 
a  lord,  and  fi;g,  a  king,  are  pronounced  t;e<x/ir><x  and  jt; ;  but  5  in  its 
unaspirated  and  natural  state  has  always  the  same  strong  power  with  the 
Greek  y.  The  very  figure  of  the  letter  g  in  some  of  our  old  parchments 
is  not  essentially  dissimilar  to  some  of  the  cuts  of  the  old  Abrahamic  and 
Phoenician  J  in  the  first  alphabet  or  middle  column  of  Dr.  Bernard's 
table  of  old  alphabets  published  by  Dr.  Morton.  The  Hebrews  call 
this  letter  J,  as  we  are  assured  by  grammarians,  from  its  crooked  figure 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  camel,  which  in  Hebrew  is  called  ^DJ, 
and,  to  observe  it,  by  the  by,  gamal,  as  well  as  cámul,  is  the  Irish  for  a 
camel.  In  the  Cadmean  and  Ionic  alphabet,  to  be  seen  in  the  eighth 
column  of  Dr.  Bernard's  Table,  this  letter  (g)  is  called  gamla,  which  is 
but  a  variated  writing  of  the  Hebrew  J,  or  the  Syrian  ^,  as  the  y  of  the 
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less  ancient  Greeks  is  likewise  but  a  different  utterance  of  the  Ionic  word 
gamla. 

it  hath  been  observed  in  the  remarks  on  the  letter  C,  that  it  is  natu- 
rally commutable  with  g,  both  letters  being  of  the  same  organ,  and  very 
nearly  of  the  same  power,  and  hence,  in  our  old  parchments  they  are 
written  indifferently  for  each  other ;  of  which  practice  some  examples 
have  been  cited.  I  cannot,  however,  but  be  of  opinion,  that  this  indiffe- 
rence should  be  limited,  and  that  the  general  and  unlimited  use  of  it 
should  naturally  be  deemed  abusive ;  for  the  most  ancient  alphabets  of 
the  Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  and  Greeks  have  the  a  and  D,  or  the 
y  and  /c,  as  two  distinct  letters  of  different  powers  or  functions,  and  con- 
sequently those  letters  are  to  be  regarded  as  two  different  radicals  of 
words,  in  the  original  elementary  formation  of  all  dictions.  The  same 
indifference,  or  interchangeable  use  of  the  letters  g  and  c  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  the  latter  being  generally  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
former,  appears  from  ancient  Roman  inscriptions,  and  most  particularly 
from  that  of  the  Columna  Rostrata,  erected  in  honour  of  Dulius  the 
Consul,  whereupon  were  engraved  the  words  Macistratos,  Leciones, 
pucnando,  Carthacinenses  copias,  instead  of  Magistrates,  Legiones,pug- 
nando,  Carthaginenses.  From  the  manner  of  this  inscription  some 
writers  have  concluded  that  the  letter  g  was  not  in  the  Roman  alphabet, 
nor  used  in  the  Latin  tongue  till  after  the  first  Punic  War;  and  Plu- 
tarch informs  us  that  it  was  brought  in  by  Sp.  Carvilius,  wherefore  Dio- 
medes  calls  it  Nova  Consona.  But  there  is  this  other  foundation  for 
judging  that  the  Latins  had  the  y,  or  g,  from  the  beginning,  as  a  quite 
different  letter  from  the  k  :  viz.  that  inasmuch  as  they  received  their 
alphabet  from  the  Greeks,  who  had  theirs  from  the  Phoenicians ;  and  as 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  had  always  the  .3,  or  g,  different  from  the  D,  or 
c  ;  both  which  different  letters  were  also  from  the  beginning  in  the  old 
Ionic  alphabet,  as  appears  by  Dr.  Bernard's  8th  alphabet,  column  9th ; 
of  his  table  it  follows  that  the  Latins  had  also  from  the  beginning  both 
these  letters  with  different  powers  or  functions.  Nor  do  I  believe  it  will 
ever  appear  that  the  old  Romans  wrote  cenus,  ceneratio,  caudium,  for 

fmus,  generatio,  gaudium,  and  other  such  words,  which  I  cannot  but 
ink  were  always  written  with  a  y,  org,  different  from  c.  The  primi- 
tive Latin  alphabet,  as  well  as  the  old  Ionic,  contained  the  letter  k  or  k, 
which  served  for  a  c  as  well  as  for  a  k,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Ionic 
y  served  for  a  g  and  a  c.  But  as  the  letter  k  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
genius  of  the  Latin  tongue,  to  serve  instead  of  which  the  Latins  changed 
the  y  into  a  c,  and  then  made  a  separate  letter  of  the  y,  or  g,  which  they 
removed  into  the  seventh  place,  with  a  figure  or  shape  not  much  different 
from  their  c,  which  remained  in  the  place  of  the  primitive  y.  This 
change  of  place  was  doubtless  what  gave  occasion  to  Diomedes  to  call 
the  g  a  new  consonant.  The  bare  inspection  of  the  old  Latin  alphabet 
derived  from  the  Ionic,  as  it  was  used  by  the  Romans  about  714  years 
before  Christ,  to  be  seen  in  Dr.  Morton's  edition,  column  17,  will  be 
sufficient  to  justify  what  hath  been  now  advanced.  In  the  meantime  we 
should  not  have  forgot  to  observe,  that  the  name  of  the  letter  g  in  Irish, 
is  £0/it,  which  signifies  the  ivy-tree,  vulgarly  called  e;bnea/7,  Lat. 
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hcedera.  Our  grammarians  commonly  use  cc,  or  double  c,  instead  of  g, 
especially  when  the  radical  word  begins  with  c,  as,  a  cco^a,  their  feet, 
a  cc)nn,  their  heads;  which  are  pronounced  a  go^ra,  a  g;nr) :  but  the 
most  correct  manner  of  writing  them  and  the  like  words  is,  a  3'co^a,  a 
g'c;/?/?,  &c. 


3<*,  is  sometimes  put  for  ag;  as, 
3a  ^múajoeab,  thinking,  medi- 
tating ;  ga  piab,  saying,  &c. 

3&,  the  same  as  ca;  as,  ga  fra/-, 
whence  ?  ra  tab,  how  long,  how 
far? 

Ja,  or  5 at,  a  spear  or  javelin. 

Jaba^be,  colewort,  cauliflower,  or 
cabbage. 

3aba,  or  ;z;oba,  a  smith;  m)n  pujt 
jabcx,  there  was  no  smith  found; 
plur.  %<x\5<\mj,  gajbne,  ga;bn;b ; 
hence  gaba;/?eact;,  smithery. 

3&ba,  want,  danger,  need,  occasion; 
a  j?gaba;b  ajrone,  in  danger  of 
rivers. 

%<xb<\]l,  to  take,  to  make  prisoner, 
to  bind  in  fetters;  hence  gabann, 
a  prison,  is  like  the  word  btt, 
which  in  the  Hebrew,  Syrian, 
Chaldean,  and  Arabic  languages 
signifies  ligdvit,  co?istrinxit,  com- 
pedivit.—Vid.  Henricus  Opi- 
tius's  Lexicon  Hebrseo-Chaldeeo 
Biblicum.  Óo  gabab  an  laoc 
te  bjobbajb,  the  hero  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  enemies ;  cum  a 
jabala,  in  order  to  take  him ; 
hence  gabalta^&c;  vid.  gabam. 

3<xba;l,  spoil  or  booty ;  plur.  ga- 
bata,  also  a  conquest;  leaba/i 
r>a  gabala,  the  book  of  con- 
quests; jrea/i  gabala,  a  con- 
queror. 

3<*ba;t-c;r)e,  the  ancient  law  of 
Gavelkind,  formerly  used  in  Ire- 
land, by  which  the  lands  of  the 
chief  house  of  a  family  were  di- 
vided and  subdivided  among  its 
branches  or  descendants  ;  hence 
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the  Gavelkind  of  the  English, 
an  universal  custom  amongst  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  as  well  as  among 
the  Britons  and  Irish. 

Jabal,  the  fork,  or  groin;  gabal 
p/1,  or  mna,  a  man  or  woman's 
fork,  as  well  as  groin;  hence 
gablugab  ge^iealtra^j;  the 
branches  of  a  family.  Note,  that 
giú/i  and  glu;ne,  the  knee,  is 
also  used  in  Irish  to  express  a 
generation,  descent,  or  degree 
of  consanguinity,  as  gabat,  the 
fork,  is  used  to  express  the  col- 
lateral branches ;  and  this  is 
agreeable  to  the  style  of  the  pri- 
mitive Hebrews,  who  expressed 
their  descents  or  generations  from 
those  inferior  parts  of  man,  as  in 
Gen.  cap.  49.  10.  Dux  de  fe- 
more*ejuS; 

3<xbaltu^,  any  land-property  or 
possession  obtained  by  conquest 
or  otherwise.  It  is  now  used  to 
signify  a  farm  or  piece  of  land 
rented  from  a  landlord  to  his 
tenant. 

Jabam,  to  take  or  receive,  also  to 
beat,  also  to  pass,  or  go  by; 
jcxba;b  <X]]\to,  take  ye  up  arms ; 
gaba;b  Izjf,  receive  ye  him ;  ho 
gababa/i  ho  clocajb  a;/i,  they 
beat  him  with  stones,  or  they 
stoned  him ;  an  jrea/iann  a/i 
gabamaj/i  t/ijb,  the  land  we 
passed  through ;  ho  gababa/t 
Cf\<\rw,  they  landed ;  gabam  <xb- 
;ia;j7,  let  us  sing  songs ;  bo  £a- 
b aba/1  /-ejlb,  they  took  posses- 
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"&<xb<\nn,  a  gaol  or  prison :  it  is 
now  more  commonly  used  to  sig- 
nify a  pound  to  confine  cattle  on 
account  of  trespass. 

3<xb<X/i,  or  c<xh<X]i,  a  goat ;  g<\b<\/i- 
c/to,  or  gabd/i-lann,  a  goat-fold, 
also  a  stable;  g<xba/i  ulco.,  a 
goat's  beard;  plur.  ^<xb;i<x  and 
g<xb/i<vjb  ;  Lat.  caper  et  capri. 

3<xb<X/i<xc,  skipping,  bouncing ;  Gr. 
yavpog,  hilaris. 

3<*Ha,  a  spear  or  lance. 

3<\H<xc  and  Jablúnac,  forked,  di- 
vided. 

g<xbl<vjm,  to  spring  or  shoot  out; 
30  r>g<\bl5cu;b  <X/i;f,  that  it  will 
sprout  out  again. 

3<xblan,  a  branch,  the  fork  of  a 
tree  or  branch. 

3<*btÓ£,  any  forked  piece  of  timber 
used  to  support  a  house  ;  also  a 
forked  instrument  used  in  making 
hay. 

Jablújdb,  propagation,  also  ge- 
nealogy; g<xblúj<\b  clojnne  éj- 
b;/ipjnr>,  the  genealogicalbranch- 
ing  forth  of  the  posterity  of  He- 
ber-fionn. 

gúb/iúr),  Goren,  in  the  County  of 

Kilkenny,    anciently    possessed 

by   the   O'Shillilanes    and    the 

0;Guidhthines. 

3<xbtú,  taken ;  gúbta  n<x  ■prfofú- 

r>fl.c,  taken  prisoner. 
3<xbu;n,  or  -garciajn,  a  calf;  hence 
g<\banac  and  g<xbn<xc,  a  stripper, 
i.  e.  a  cow  that  has  a  grown  calf 
or  heifer;  as  the  word  laojtjj- 
e<\.c,  or  lo;lge<\c,  is  a  milch  cow, 
or  a  cow  that  lately  calved  ; 
from  1<X0  j,  a  young  calf,  and  Vj- 
%e<xc,  a  heifer,  because  the  cow's 
first  care  is  to  lick  her  calf. 
3<Jibl<x,  a  cable. 

3<xc,   each,    every;    gotc   nbu;ne, 
each  man ;  £<xc  n<xon,  every  one ; 
v^c  ujte,  all  in  general. 
g<jib,  a  withe,  or  twisted  twig,  or 
osier. 
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3<x*>  and  gabcxb,  a  stealing  or  taking 
away. 

gabab  and  g<xb<x;m,  to  take  away, 
to  carry  off  by  stealth,  to  steal. 

g<*b<\,  or  gabta,  stolen,  taken 
away;  ■g<xb<\-)'bies  idem. 

Jabajbe,  a  thief. 

Joiban,  a  voice,  a  noise. 

3<xb,  or  5<xt,  an  arrow,  a  dart ;  bo 
cu/i  gúb  gé<X/i  tjvj  n<x  c/iojbe,  he 
pierced  his  heart  with  a  sharp 
dart;  also  a  ray  or  beam;  as, 
gúb-g/téjrie,  a  sun-beam. 

3<Xb~,  a  skirmish,  fighting. 

Júb,  peril,  want ;  rid.  gaba. 

3<xb<x;m,  or  gú;b;m,  to  pray,  to  en- 
treat. 

3<xb<i/i3  or  5<x;  jecL^,  a  dog,  a  mas- 
tiff. 

5<xbaJ  je,  a  thief. 

goibu;  jjro  and  gojbjm,  to  steal. 

3<xj:,  cr  £<xp<x,  a  hook,  or  any 
curved  instrument;  is  like  the 
Hebrew  3,  which  means  a  crook- 
edness or  curvature. —  Vid.  Opi- 
tius>s  Lexic.  Hence  the  name 
of  the  letter  p. 

"gaipairm,  henbane. 

Jag,  a  cleft  cr  chink. 

Jcvgúc,  leaky,  full  of  chinks. 

Jag<xb,  a  cleft. 

3<vg<xb  and  5&ga;m,  to  split. 

Jaj,  or  t&o;,  a  lie,  or  untruth ;  go, 

3<v/bne,  the  plur.  of  g<xb<x,  a  smith. 

3<Xjbne<vcb,  the  smith's  trade. 

3^;bt:eac,  a  person  in  want ;  also 
one  that  is  constantly  craving  for 
relief;  also  complainant,  queri- 
monious ;  ex.  'óajne  -gafiteac;  a 
querulous  man. 

3<vjbb;n,  a  little  study  or  closet. 

<?<x;ge,  a  proud  coxcomb. 

Ja;ge,  stammering  or  stuttering. 

3<x;l  and  g<xl,  smoke,  vapour, 
fumes. 

3<x;le,  or  gu;te,  the  stomach ;  ana- 
logous to  the  French  giieule,  the 
throat;   hence   the   Latin   gula 
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means  gluttony. 

Jajleab  and  gajljm,  to  evaporate. 

Jajljn,  a  parasite. 

gajlmeacb,  flattery,  soothing. 

3<*;ll>  or  abjajll,  he  spoke  to  ; 
vid.  agalla. 

ga;ltcea/ic,  a  duck  or  drake. 

gdjUeac,  the  gum. 

gajlléan,  a  strange  or  foreign 
bird. 

"&<xjll)<\n,  a  dart,  or  arrow. 

3cx;ll;  ar>5  the  name  of  a  tribe  of 
the  Fir-bolgs,  or  Belgians,  a 
colony  that  came  to  Ireland  be- 
fore the  Scots.  From  this  tribe 
of  Belgians,  C5;ge  5<\;tl;ao ,  the 
Irish  name  of  the  province  of 
Leirster,  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived. 

3<x;ll;m3  to  hurt. 

gajlljm,  Gal  way,  the  chief  city  of 
the  province  of  Connaught. 

JajU^eac,  an  earwig,  a  very  nim- 
ble insect,  dangerous  to  come 
near  persons'  ears. 

gajmean,  a  skin  or  hide. 

gajmgjn,  a  skillet. 

ga;n,  gajnneac,  and  gajnjm,  sand. 

"&<Xjn,  clapping  of  hands,  applause. 

gajnceap,  a  pillory,  a  pair  of 
stocks. 

gajne,  hunger,  scarcity. 

3<x;ne,  a  shaft;  also  sand. 

ga;neama/tt:,  a  sandy-stone. 

gajneoj/i,  an  archer. 

3<vjr>£,  jet,  or  agate-stone. 

Jajnmejn,  sandy ;  le  cloca;5  ga;n- 
róe;n,  with  gravel  stones. 

gdjnne,  poorer ;  the  comparat.  of 
gann,  poor,  needy. 

Jo/nne,  a  reed  or  cane,  an  arrow; 
com  b;/ieac  le  gojnne,  straight 
as  an  arrow. 

3a;nne,  scarcity  ;  from  gann, 
scarce. 

galeae,  a  place  where  reeds  or 
canes  grow. 

"S&W,  an  outcry,  a  rejoicing,  also 
laughter;  bo  jxjn  jAjne,  he 
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laughed ;  gaj/t  jola,  a  lamenta- 
ble weeping,  or  outcry. 

5<x;/i6e  and  ga;/tbeact;,  roughness, 
harshness,  tartness. 

ga;/tb-eabac,  a  coarse  garment. 

gaj/ibeójl,  big-lipped. 

"&<xjph-y*jrm,  rough  weather,  a  tem- 
pest, or  violent  storm  ;  Wei. 
garu-hin. 

Jcvj/ibeacuf-,  pleasure,  joyfulness; 
go//ibea^,  «tow. 

Ja;;ib;úr),  a  guardian. 

Jajfib;  jeab,  or  ja^/tba  jab,  a  re- 
joicing, or  congratulating. 

ga;/ib;m  and  jaj/tb^jmjto  rejoice, 
or  be  glad. 

Ja;/ib;r>,  a  garden ;  ga/ijiba,  idem. 

gaj/ie,  laughter. 

Jaj/te,  reparation,  or  amendment  ; 
also  good  luck  or  auspices;  ex. 
fén  ga;/ie  gena;/i,  fielicibus 
auspicus  natus  est. — In  Vit.  S. 
Patric. 

3o//ieab,  a  bawling  or  calling. 

gaj/ieab,  a  vault. 

gaj/ijrecc,  gtlasinus,  a  dimple,  or 
dent  on  the  cheek. 

3a;/i^,  a  diver,  or  a  cormorant; 
and  ga;/tjigéar>r>,  idem. 

3a;;i  jean,  a  niece. 

'&Wjjn,  dung,  ordure. 

Jaj/ig^e,  a  diver. 

3a;/igjie,  a  pilgrim's  habit;  ga^/i- 

J^^ft^b,  short,  lately ;  comparat- 
ga;/tbe,  sooner. 

3a;/ite5£,  garlic. 

Ja;^;m,  to  extolL,  to  rejoice,  to 
laugh;  Gr.  xalPw>  gaudeo ;  bo 
joj/ieaba/i  an  pobul,  the  people 
rejoiced. 

Jaj/r/m,  to  call,  to  bawl,  or  shout; 
ga;jfi;no  a;/i,  I  call  upon  him ; 
ga;/ieb;^ ,  let  them  shout ;  also 
to  invite ;  gaj/r/m-^cojte,  a  con- 
vocation; ga;/r/m-g;oíla,  a  cri- 
er. 

3aj/i;m,  a  title,  a  calling,  or  quali- 
fication. 
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Sty/tmjm,  to  call,  to  quality,  to 
dub. 

3<V7jt;nge<xr>,  a  niece. 

3^j/i/i<xjm,  a  short  form,  or  com- 
pendium. 

3^J/1/in^,  a  raven  or  vulture. 

"Ztyflfflge&c,  rocky,  full  of  rocks 
or  cliffs. 

^<X]j\fG<xm<xji,  wanton. 

gaj^eoimtacb,  lewdness,  de- 
bauchery. 

Joij/i^ejcle,  a  short  life ;  from 
ge<x/t/i,  short,  and  ^e;cle,  ^<xo- 
gal,  life;  Lat.  sceculum,  Gall. 
siecle. 

3ú;/ite,  a  narrow  path. 

3<x;;ite;l,  a  garter. 

'&ajf,  a  torrent,  or  stream ;  plur. 
Z)fjb  ;  rectius  c<xjf  and  c<xjfc ; 
plur.  c<X]f)h. 

3<^7/"be,  a  gin  or  trap  to  ensnare 
rats,  deer,  or  any  beast ;  g<\;^te, 
the  same. 

'&<xjf'dji)e<\f,  painting. 

"Z&lfge,  bravery,  feats  of  arms ; 
lucb  Z^lfZ^'  brave  men. 

3^^e<XiT)<x;l,  valiant,  warlike, 
brave. 

S^^eamtacb,  the  doing  valiant 
actions. 

3<^)^;beac,  a  champion;  rectius 
■g<\f  ^-c;atac,  from  -g<Xf,  a  war- 
rior, and  fcj<\t,  a  shield;  #?<i. 
g<ty~  and  T<Xf]\<\,  infra. 

3<x;pm,  to  now ;  Angl.-Sax.  gush. 

"£<\j]rce  and  -g<X)ftea-g,  a  snare, 
gin,  or  trap,  a  wile ;  a  ngajrtrjb 
<xn  Ó;ábajl,  ?rc  insidiis  Diaooli; 
vid.  5a^c. 

3<v//t;m,  to  trepan,  or  deceive. 

Zajfcjn,  a  crafty  fellow ;  also  in- 
genious, thrifty;  c<X]ft^n,ide?n; 
c<^jftjncloc,  a  little  bird  of  the 
same  size  with  a  wren. 

gajt;/?,  a  brief,  an  abridgment. 

3^1  and  g<v;l,  smoke,  vapour,  ex- 
halation; Lat.  caligo. 

%<xl,  a  puff,  or  gale,  a  steam,  also 
heat ;  Lat.  caleo,  to  be  hot ;  gal 
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gaojte,  a  gale  of  wind. 

3<xl,  a  blast,  or  flame ;  g<xl  /*u;p,  a 
blast  or  flame  of  straw. 

3^1,  warfare,  a  battle,  &c.  ;  g<xl<\ 
aojnjrj/i,  a  duel;  also  courage, 
valour. 

3<U  and  g<xol,  kindred,  relations. 

3<Ud.l5<ty~,  a  parasite. 

3<xl<xc,  valour,  courage,  fortitude ; 
also  valiant,  brave ;  buoic  golac, 
bu<xcu/~,  the  brave  or  valiant; 
g<xl<xnn,  idewz. 

"&<\l<ynr),  an  enemy ;  Wei.  gelyn. 

JaIa/i,  a  disease,  or  distemper ;  pi. 
5<xt/«L 

3<xl<*/-t;<vj/i,  or  <xb  gatdy-tuj/i,  they 
spoke  to;  from  <\.gg<xU<xb. 

3<xlba,  rigour,  hardness;  Latin, 
chalybs,  steel. 

J^atba;  jjm,  to  be  hot  or  warm. 

goilboígac,  the  French  pox. 

3<xlg<xb,  stout,  valiant,  a  cham- 
pion. 

3<xljci,  a  helmet,  or  military  cap,  a 
hat ;  Lat.  galea. 

3<xll,  according  to  the  modern  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  signifies 
an  Englishman ;  as,  fe<xn-  j<x;U, 
the  old  English,  or  Strongbo- 
nians.  The  Danes  or  any  other 
foreigners  are  in  Irish  writings 
called  3<v/lt ;  but  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  Jail;,  the 
Gauls,  those  from  ancient  Gaul, 
now  called  France. —  Vid.  Re- 
marks on  the  letter  <i. 

gall,  a  rock,  oi  stone ;  plur.  g<v/l- 
leacu;b. 

3<\U,  a  cock ;  Lat.  gallus ;  also  a 
swan. 

Jall-t/iumpcx,  a  trumpet,  or  cla- 
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"&oXl<\,  brightness,  beauty. 

gall/njoi,  a  district  in  Meath,  an- 
ciently belonging  to  a  tribe  of 
the  ÓT)<\orrgaf<\ji),  or  Hen- 
nessys ;  it  was  called  3<i;U;nge- 
bej,  to  distinguish  it  from  gal- 
l;r>g<imo/t,   now  the   barony   of 
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Galen,  in  the  County  of  Mayo, 
anciently  the  estate  of  the  O'Ha- 
ras,  descended  from  Cofimac 
3<xl;flg<xc,  great  grandson  of 
Ol)Ol-oluro,  king  of  Munster  and 
Le<xi  COoj;  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century. 

2<xlluc,  a  rat. 

2<xllúflac,  soap. 

g<\lm<x  and  %<xlb<\,  hardness. 

g<xl/iú  j<xb,  divination. 

goiltac,  or  gatlt<xé,aGaul. —  Vid. 
Lhuyd  Archceol.  tit.  1.  pag.  23. 
col.  3. 

gúm<v/neac,  30  g<xm<i;ne<xc,  scarce- 
ly, hardly. 

g<\m<vjn;  je,  scarcity. 

3<*wal>  a  fool  or  stupid  person ;  is 
the  same  in  letters  and  sound 
with  the  Hebrew  ^DJ,  which 
means  a  camel,  the  most  stupid 
of  all  hearts.— Fid.  ha.  21.  7. 

Journal,  or  camul,  a  camel. 

gam,  winter ;  Corn.  guav. 

gam  an  n,  a  ditch. 

gamar>/ia,  the  place  called  Jjipuf, 
in  the  County  of  Mayo. 

3<xrcr><xc,  #«&  5<xBajn,  a  stripper, 
or  unbulled  cow. 

gamu;r>,  or  5<xbu;n,  a  calf,  a  year- 
ling; maj-gabujn,  a  bear;  ga- 
t$u;n-/iúa<&,  a  yearling  deer. 

Ja/?,  without ;  Lat.  sine ;  gan  6/1, 
s&le  auro  ;  "g<xn  mac,  sinefilio; 
olim  car?  and  cean  in  old  parch- 
ments. 

gana;l,  a  rail,  a  fold. 

gar>ga;b,  falsehood,  deceit. 

gangajbeac,  false,  deceitful ;  also 
pitiful,  narrow-hearted. 

ganjajbeact,  craft,  knavery,  de- 
ceit. 

gar) /7,  scarce,  little,  short. 

gannajl,  lattices. 

gaojta,  a  gander. 

gantan,  hunger. 

gaOb,  a  swan. 

Jo.0;,  prudence,  wisdom. 

gao;,  or  50,  an  untruth,  or  lie. 
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gaojbeanta,  idle,  slothful. 

gaojbean,  a  false  colour,  a  counter- 
feit. 

gaojbpl,  an  Irishman  ;  also  a 
Highlander  of  Scotland. 

gaojl,  a  family  or  kindred ;  j:e<xp. 
gaojl,  a  kinsman  ;  hp.<xt<\jp.- 
gao;l,  a  man  of  the  same  tribe 
or  clan. 

gaojleag,  the  Irish  tongue. 

gao;  r>e,  good. 

gao;r?e,  goodness,  honesty. 

gao;^  and  gao^,  wisdom,  pru- 
dence. 

gao;t,  from  gaotr,  wind. 

gao;t/ie6g,  a  blast,  or  blowing. 

gaolam,  to  break. 

gaO/i^te,  a  whirlwind. 

gao^ma/t  and  ^aOf-mu/1,  prudent, 
skilful;  gaot,  idem. 

gaot,  a  dart;  also  a  stitch,  or 
shooting  pain. 

gaot,  the  wind;  gaot  ;iú<ib,  a 
blasting  wind;  gaot  ^úa;^be- 
<v/?7,  a  whirlwind ;  an pub  gao;te, 
a  tempest. 

gaot,  the  sea. 

gaot,  wise,  prudent. 

gaot,  pains ;  ^aota  ^nméobanaca, 
interior  pains. 

gaot,  theft ;  mr)a-gao;te,  thievish 
women. 

gaota,  streams  left  at  low  water. 

gaotac  and  gaotánac,  windy ; 
gaotmu/i,  idem. 

gaotma/i,  painful ;  cneab. 

gaotma/1,  a  painful  wound. 

gaotmaj/teact,  pain  or  great  an- 
guish proceeding  from  a  sick- 
ness or  wound.  This  word  is 
common  in  old  writings  of  me- 
dicine. 

gaot/ia;  gjm^  to  winnow. 

gaji,  desert,  merit,  or  commen- 
dation. 

ga/1,  near,  nigh  to;  anga/t,  near, 
at  hand;  bo  b/ia;b  ajmp/i  <xn- 
ga/i,  the  time  drew  near;  /10- 
ga/1,  very  nigh ;  cóm-ga/i,  equally 
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near,  also  short,  not  long  since ; 
újmn/t  Z&]h  a  short  time,  or 
while. 

"&<\]i<\  and  g<X/iac,  useful,  profitable, 
near,  neighbouring. 

3<x/tiiLban,  bran ;  Gr.  Kvp^ta. 

Ja^iúbarj  and  ge<x/i/i<xbar?,  a  re- 
gister, a  note  book. 

3<X/«xb,  a  gratuity. 

3a/t<x;le<\.mat:ú;/i,  the  great  grand- 
father's sister. 

gújiam,  to  gratify. 

ga/iaróall  and  g<x/iamu;l,  near, 
neighbouring ;  also  useful,  com- 
modious. 

"&<\)X(\r),  an  underwood,  a  forest,  or 
thicket ;  g<X;i/iar),  icfewz,  a  grove, 
or  wood. 

3<X/t<xt<xjji,  a  great  grandfather; 
£<x/iat:<x;/i,  jcx/iata/t,  proavus. 

'&ajxbarxxc,  rude^  raw,  inexpe- 
rienced. 

Ja/ib,  rough,  rugged,  uneven, 
coarse :  it  is  often  used  in  com- 
positions, as  g<\f\15-tOnn,  a  bois- 
terous wave;  g<vj/iB-y-;n,  a  tem- 
pest :  hence  the  Celtic  name  of 
the  river  Garumna  in  Languedoc, 
composed  of  g<X/ib,  pronounced 
garv ;  and  <xmirjr>,  river;  Lat. 
amnis. 

^<x/ibac,  a  grandson. 

3<x/ibajt,  a  rough  place. 

3anfrclábab,  a  coarse  blanket,  or 
coverlet. 

3<X/ib-cul<xj  j,  a  frize  coat. 

Jtyib- ja;r>eam,  gravel. 

3<X/iblocc,  a  crag,  a  thicket. 

Jú/iba,  a  guard;  also  a  garrison. 

gáfiba  and  g<x;/tb;fl,  a  garden; 
ja/tbcx  jr;ne<xmn<x,  a  vineyard. 

3<X/iJ,  austere,  fierce,  cruel;  also 
rough,  firm ;  also  sore. 

3<tyig<xcb,  rudeness,  roughness,  cru- 
elty ;  also  soreness. 

3&/ilac,  an  infant  lately  bom ;  so 

called  from  his  screaming  ;  also 

any    naked,    idle,    or    starving 

child ;  Scot,  gar  lack,  a  bastard. 
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3<H/tluc,  a  mole. 

3<i/im<xb,  a  calling. 

3<X/imabo;/i,  a  crier,  a  proclaimer. 

3ú/im<x;n,  a  post  or  pillar,  a  beam; 
<xju^  b<x  co^mtr/l  cji<\rm  <x j<xb  le 
gajimajn  jrjje<xbó/i^,  and  the 
staiFof  his  spear  was  like  a  wea- 
ver's beam ;  T<X/imujn,  idem. 

3<X/w)<w,  a  gallows;  cu<\n  Loco. 
Ja/iman,  the  haven  of  Loch 
Garman,  i.  e.  the  town  of  Wex- 
ford. 

3<*/tn)atr<n;/i,  a  great  grandmother. 

3<X/i6;  je,  the  next. 

3<X/i^iar7,  a  strong  horse,  a  hackney 
or  work  horse ;  perhaps  a  dimin. 
ofjúBoi/i,  a  horse;  pronounced 
and  written  ge<X/i/ian,  or  gjOft- 

pXU). 

3<Xfi/i<X77,  vicl.  jci/tan. 

^á/i/t-buajceac,  clamorous,  noisy. 

^<Xj\nb<X}  a  garden. 

3<x/ift-p;ac,  a  glutton. 

3<í/i/ttÓ7ji,  a  crier,  a  bawler. 

3<X/it,  liberalitvT,  generositv,  boun- 
ty. 

3<X/tt,  a  head. 

3<X/itar),  a  bonnet,  a  cap,  or  hat. 

Ja/itoi  and  gú/i/it:<x,  a  shout  or 
great  cry,  a  bawling,  or  crying 
out. 

3<i/ttm,  a  great  grand-child's  grand 
child,  adnepos. 

3<ty~>  the  stalk  or  stem  of  an  herb, 
a  bough  or  sprout;  hence  goy 
signifies  a  growing  boy  or  youth; 
also  a  military  servant ;  plur. 
gtty-/ia,  or  goy/tab,  signifying  a 
band  of  domestic  troops  or  at- 
tendants of  a  great  man,  and 
anciently  all  mercenary  soldiers  : 
it  is  of  the  same  grammatical 
construction  with  ro<\c,  plur.  m<x- 
c;i<x.  In  Welsh  and  Armoric 
gnas  signifies  the  same  thing ; 
and  in  French  govjat  de  Varmee, 
is  a  camp-servant.  The  above 
%<\f  and  5<x^/t<x  is  the  radix  of 
the  word  Gessatce  and  Gessi.  of 
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the  Gauls  and  Germans. 

%<\f,  strength ;  also  anger,  wrath : 
more  commonly  written  %Uf. 

"£<\f,  at,  to,  into. 

^<\f<X]ri),  to  sprout,  or  shoot  forth. 

3<ty~-co/ibt:ac,  a  midwife. 

%<Xfji<xii}  the  plur.  of  goif,  quod 
vid. 

'&G-ft,  a  snare,  a  wile ;  go  beagla, 
ng^btao;  <x  <xtr^<xjfte  lejf,  lest 
you  should  be  ensnared  thereby, 
also  a  blast;  g<ty*t  gaojte,  a 
blast  of  wind. 

^Afc,  an  old  woman ;  Armor,  gast, 
a  whore. 

3arta,  or  g<x/~b<x,  ingenious,  witty, 
skilful ;  macam  goi^ta,  an  inge- 
nious youth;  noc  fejnnpf  50 
g<ty*t;a  <xj)\  cl<xj j\fe<xc,  that  plays 
very  well,  or  judiciously,  on  the 
harp;  like  casta,  femin.  of  cas- 
tus,  chaste;  just  as  agna,  qd. 
vid.  is  like  the  Greek  ayva  and 
ay v eta.  This  word  is  at  present 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  means 
a  tricking,  cheating  fellow;  tiajrjQ 

"&<\ft<\cb,  ingenuity,  skill. 

S^/f^og,  a  wile,  a  trick. 

"£<xt,  a  spear  or  javelin  ;  also  a  ray 
or  beam;  gor>  <x  ng<xt<v/b,  with 
their  javelins ;  g<xt  g/téjne,  a 
sun-beam. 

3é?  géb,  or  jéab,  a  goose;  and 
plural  gén  a,  or  géana;b,  geese. 

Zé,procé,  or  c;a,  who?  which? 
what?  gé  ba/i  mu;r»t;;-i,  who  of 
our  clan  or  people;  gé  <\^,from 
what  place. 

Ze,  and  gé  go,  although ;  gé  ta;m, 
although  I  be. 

S^abab  and  geab<x;m,  to  be  found, 
to  behave,  to  be ;  bo  ge<xb<x;m;b 
u;le  bú^-,  we  will  all  die ;  geob- 
tú/i  mjfj  go  majt  oj\t,  I  will 
deal  well  with  you ;  ma  ge;b- 
tea/t  <xr>  gabújge,  if  the  thief  be 
found;  bo  gejb  fé  loct,  he 
fincleth  fault. 
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3ec\Bta;gea£,  fear,  dread. 

ge<xcb<x;becicb,  a  debate. 

Jeúb,  a  buttock  or  haunch. 

Jeab,  a  spot ;  a  star  in  the  fore- 
head of  a  horse  or  any  other 
beast. 

geab,  a  small  plot  of  ground. 

gé<xb,  vid.  gé,  a  goose. 

Jecxbu^,  a  pike  or  jack. 

3éag,  or  ^éa^,  a  bough  or  branch, 
a  limb  or  member;  pnoj  géa- 
g<x;b  tr;úg<x  bo;/ie  moj/ie,  under 
the  thick  boughs  of  a  thick 
oak. 

3éag<xc,  or  gé;geam<v/l,  branched, 
having  boughs  or  branches. 

^éagam,  to  branch  or  bud,  to 
sprout  forth. 

geat,  fair,  white,  bright;  ojbce 
geal,  a  bright  night ;  Gr.  ica\og, 
pidcher. 

Jealdcar»,  the  white  of  an  egg,  or 
of  the  eyes. 

Jealoic,  and  genit.  ge<xlú;be,  the 
moon :  it  comes  from  geal,  white 
or  bright,  as  doth  the  gole  of  the 
Welsh,  which  means  the  light, 
also  lunacy;  j:e<x/i  gealu;b,  a 
lunatic  person. 

Jealab,  whiteness,  also  the  dawn ; 
gealab  <xn  lao;,  the  clearing  up 
or  dawning  of  the  day. 

Je-alajm  and  gealajgjm,  to  whiten, 
to  make  white,  to  blanch. 

Jealan,  whiteness ;  gealacan,  the 
same ;  gealacar)  ojbe,  the  white 
of  an  egg. 

3e<xlb<xn,  or  gealún,  a  sparrow. 

Jeall  and  g;alt,  a  pledge,  a  mort- 
gage; bo  cu;/ieam<x/i  <X]\  bpea/1- 
pajrm  <x  ngeall,  we  mortgaged 
our  lands;  g<xn  -geM  n<x  b/t<V7g- 
be,  without  pledge  or  hostage ; 
vid.  g;ulla. 

ge<xUab,  a  promise ;  tag  fé  geal- 
lab  tiO  vonaoj,  he  hath  betrothed 
a  wife. 

Jeallab  and  geallajm,  to  promise 
or  devote ;  m<X/t  bo  geall  fé,  as 
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he  promised. 

Jeallamrxx,  a  promising,  or  pro- 
mise ;  bo  ]\éjj\  <x  jeallamna,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise. 

JeaUaróu;??,  promise  or  vow ;  geal- 
l<\mu)ii  -póf  <x,  a  marriage  con- 
tract ;  le  geaUam  ujn  an  no  a  bo, 
by  promising  him  his  life. 

Jealog,  salmon -trout,  or  a  white 
salmon. 

Jealta,  whitened;  j:ea/i  gealta 
éufo<\)%,  a  fuller. 

Jeattac,  fearful,  jealous,  asto- 
nished. 

Jealta;  je,  jealousy. 

3ealta;g;jro,  to  dread  or  fear. 

gearo,  a  gem,  or  jewel. 

Jeamanac,  a  servant,  a  lacquey. 

Jeama/i,  a  blade  of  corn;  also 
corn  in  grass  or  blade. 

Je<xn,  fondness ;  also  love. 

3ean,  a  woman ;  ;n-jean,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

Jeanac*,  greedy,  covetous. 

geanacb,  chastity. 

geanajbjm,  to  deride. 

geanaj/i,  January;  call/on  gea- 
na;/t,  the  calends  of  January. 

3eana;/i,  was  conceived  or  born  ; 
from  the  verb  geana;m,  or  gj- 
n;m,  Lat.  genitus,  Gr.  yivofim, 
nascor,  gignor,  sum;  geanaj/i 
patt/ia;cc  a  /Memptojji,  St. 
ratrick  was  born  at  Nempthur, 
in  North  Britain  ;  ^iearntu/i, 
i.  e.  túji.  JVearóba,  turris  cceles- 
tis  ;  ^en<X)]\  p5/i  meobon  majje, 
?zata  esi  m  medio  ca?npo. — Vid. 
Brogan  in  Vita  S.  Brigndae. 

Jeanarólacb,  grace,  beauty,  come- 
liness. 

Jeanarótrjt,  graceful,  comely. 

Je-ana^,  chastity. 

Jean  apxc,  chaste,  modest. 

Jeangajm,  to  strike  or  beat. 

Jean  menu,  a  chestnut. 

Jeanmna;be,  pure,  chaste,  incor- 
rupt. 

Jeanmna;beact,  chastity. 
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Jeajt  and  gea/i/i,  short,  shortly. 

Jéa/iagab  and  géu/tú  jab,  a  soli- 
citing, or  enticing ;  also  a  sharp- 
ening. 

Jea/iaj  j;m,  to  sharpen. 

Jea/ia;tr,  holy,  a  saint. 

Jea/iajt,  wise,  prudent. 

Jea;ta;t,  a  virgin;  vid.  ge/ia;t. 

Jéa/iam  and  géimam,  to  whet  or 
sharpen. 

Jea^ian,  a  complaint,  a  supplica- 
tion, or  remonstrance;  a  groan 
or  sigh. 

Jea^anajm,  to  accuse,  to  com- 
plain. 

"£e<xpb,  a  scab;  pi.  gea/iba,  also 
the  itch ;  ge;/ib,  pi. 

Jea/iba,  bran. 

Jea^-ibac,  scabby ;  also  rugged. 

Jea/iba;m,  to  grieve,  to  hurt,  or 
wound. 

Jea/tca;/*eab,  smartness,  brisk- 
ness. 

Jea/icúj^e,  subtlety,  sagacity. 

Jéa/i-cuj^eac,  ingenious,  subtle. 

Jea/i/icu;  j,  chickens. — Matt.  23. 
37. 

Jea/tg,  a  blotch,  or  bile. 

Jea/15,  fierce,  cruel. 

Jea/i  ja,  a  short  dart  or  javelin. 

Jea^i-glua/;",  a  gloss,  or  short 
note. 

Jéa/i-leana;m,  to  pursue  eagerly ; 
also  to  persecute. 

Jea/i-leanaroujn,  persecution. 

Jéa/t-róajab,  a  sarcasm,  or  bitter 
jest.    ( 

Jea/i/iab,  a  tax  or  tribute ;  c6;m- 
gea/t/iab,  a  shot,  share,  or  reck- 
oning. 

Jea/i/iab  and  gea/iftajm,  to  cut; 
also  to  bite  or  gnaw ;  a/i  n<\ 
jea/i/iab  na  -pjOfujb,  being  rent 
in  pieces. 

Jea/tfiab-girj/tt:,  a  quail. 

gea/t/ian,  a  work-horse,  a  hack. 

Jea/i/t-pab,  a  hare. 

geaft^-pój/iní),  an  abstract,  or 
abridgment. 
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geá;i/t  ju;n,  a  horso-leech. 

Jea^i/iog,  fortune,  fate,  destiny. 

geom-^mact:,  severity. 

Jea/tt,  milk. 

3eáfitój;i,  a  carver,  a  hewer ;  ged/t- 
t6;;t  cor>nu;b,  a  wood-cutter. 

"géajiúj -geacb,  railing,  satirizing. 

3e<X/iu;  j;m,  to  wliet  or  sharpen  ; 
also  to  scold  or  exasperate. 

JecL/iun,  a  gerund.  m 

"&e<\f<\  and  jea^ab,  a  conjecture 
or^  guess;  %e<\f<x  b/ionoa  Ó/1&- 
ojbeacta,  a  nice  kind  of  the 
Druidish  sorcery,  explained  at 
large  by  Dr.  Keating. 

Jea^úbtw,  a  shrub. 

3eapxb5;/i,  a  wizard,  or  charmer. 

Jea^abó/iacb,  divination,  sorcery. 

Jeapxm,  to  divine,  or  foretell. 

^Q<Xfj\0  jab,  superstition. 

Jea^t,  or  g;o;T,  barm. 

gea^tal,  a  deed,  or  fact. 

"ge<\ft<\l,  want,  need,  necessity.    . 

ge<xt,  milk. 

Jeara,  a  gate. 

£eb,  a  goose ;  vid.  gé.  ' 

gejbeal,  and  geúll,  a  pledge. 

JJejbecxt  or  ge;bjol,  and  sometimes 
written  £e;m;ol,  chains,  fetters, 
also  confinement;  pi.  gejbleac, 
gjbl;b,  and  jjbleaecxjb ;  cean- 
£<\;lte  a  ngejbl/b,  tied  in  fetters. 
This  word  corresponds  not  only 
with  the  Hebrew,  but  also  with 
the  Chaldsean,  Syrian,  and  Ara- 
bic languages,  in  the  affinity  of 
sound  and  letters,  as  well  as  in 
the  identity  of  sense  and  mean- 
ing ;  since  in  the  said  dialects  it 
is  written  ^1D,  compes,  as  in 
Psalm  105.  18.  and  Psalm  149. 
8.  and  in  our  Irish  dialect  ge- 
beal,  or  cebeal;  vid.  gaba;l, 
supra. 

3eJfym,  to  obtain,  to  get. 

3é;fyor>,  fetters,  prison;  also  any- 
great  distress  ;  plur.  gé;b;o- 
rxxfi. 

"&efb)f,  a  valley. 
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Jejbl;j;m,  to  fetter,  or  put  in 
chains ;  also  to  pledge,  to  mort- 

Jejbeal,  a  fan. 

3ejlp/ieaj/iab,  a  stipulation. 

3e/lj°r>  traffic. 

3^;Ue,  gives  or  fetters. 

3^;lie,  submission. 

Séjtljjjm,  to  serve,  to  obey,  to  do 
homage. 

3é;U;no,  idem. 

"£Q)U)0f,  kindness,  friendship. 

'&éjllfjne,  submission,  homage ;  a 
n^éjllfjnQ  m;c  ma;|te,  in  servi- 
tiofiln  Marice. 

"&Q)lmjn,  a  pilchard. 

^)Vc,  or  ;r?gejlt,  pasture. 

Jejlt,  a  wild  man  or  woman,  one 
that  inhabits  woods  or  deserts  ; 
from  the  Irish  co;tl  and  co;Ute, 
woods  ;  Wei.  guylht,  a  wild 
man  ;  and  Wei.  gelhtydh,  wood. 
This  Irish  word  gejlt  and  cojll- 
te,  and  the  Latin  national  word 
Cellce,  the  Celts,  have  an  affinity 
with  the  Hebrew  word  D^p,  re- 
fugium,  because  the  Celtce  fre- 
quented woods  and  groves  either 
for  their  places  of  refuge  and 
residence,  or  to  perform  their 
religious  rites  and  other  cere- 
monies.—  Vid.  Tacit,  de  Morih. 
Germ,  et  Ccesar.  Commentar. 

Jejmean,  restraint,  bondage. 

géjróleacb,  a  bond,  or  chain. 

3ejm/ie,  winter ;  f<xn  flgejbjie,  in 
the  winter;  Gr.  \uiia,  -^at. 
hyems,  or  hibernum  tempus. 

gejmfieab  and  gejm/tjm,  to  winter, 
to  take  winter  quarters;  ge;m- 
/ie5cu;b,  they  shall  winter. 

3éjme<xb  and  ge^m/iea^to  bellow, 
to  low ;  Lat.  gemo,  gemere. 

3é;m/iecxc,  the  lowing  or  bellowing 
of  cattle. 

Je;n,  a  conception,  an  offspring; 
has  an  affinity  with  the  Gr.  ye- 
vog,  and  Lat.  genus  ;  as  gepjm, 
to  beget,  hath  with  yivopai. 
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Ze)n,  a  wedge. 

Jejneab,  generation;  also  a  spring- 
ing, or  bringing  forth. 

3ejne<xlac,  a  genealogy,  a  pedi- 
gree, a  family. 

3eJne-<xmu;r>,  a  birth;  5  rxx  je;- 
neouriujr)  50  <x  bfy~,  from  his 
birth  to  his  death. 

Jeinea/ialta.,  general. 

Jejneoj,  a  gem. 

3eJ"7W,  or  g;r?;im,  to  beget  chil- 
dren, to  generate ;  bo  ge;n 
-CfbfUXbdiiD  J^<x<xc,  Abraham  be- 
gat Isaac ;  gjnpjb  tú  m;c  <xgu^ 
;n  jeoina,  thou  shalt  beget  sons 
and  daughters;  Greek,  yivo- 
fiai. 

Jejniolac,  a  family ;  vid.  gejnea- 
lac. 

3e;flrooé<x,  except,  save  only;  ex. 
bo  m<x/ibab  u;te  ;ab  jejnmota 
Ó 5 it) nail,  they  were  all  slain  ex- 
cept Daniel ;  vid.  ceiniDota. 

'&ejnteójfi,  a  sower  or  planter. 

Zejnt)le<\f,  Paganism,  idolatry; 
%e)r)tlj%e<\f,idem;  hence  ge;n- 
r;l;je<xct:,  and  sometimes  pro- 
nounced b;r?t;l;  jeact,  signifies 
witchcraft. 

ge;/i,  suet,  tallow;  Te;^i-co.O/iúc, 
suet ;  gejr-baró,  tallow. 

5é;/ie,  more  sharp,  more  harsh. 

3é;/ie,  gé;/ieacb,  and  ge;  jit,  sharp- 
ness, sourness,  or  tartness. 

3e-;/ie<\c,  greasy. 

3é;/rjm  and  gé;/i;g;m,  to  whet; 
also  to  grease. 

Jéj/ijntleacb^  sagacity,  subtlety. 

3é;fi-m;njúj<xb,  a  gloss  or  short 
comment. 

ge;/iné<xl,  a  granary. 

gei/i/ie,  a  brief,  an  abridgment. 

Ze)lwJn3  a  snare- 
3é;/t/i^e<xc,  a  girl. 
3é;/i/i-f-g;<xt;,  a  short  shield, 
ge;^,  an  order,  or  custom ;  -ge<\f<\. 

n<x  Ceam/KXc,  the   customs   of 

Tara. 
Z^Jft  a  vow,  or  protesting  against 
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a  thing,  an  indispensable  injunc- 
tion or  prohibition ;  ex.  <kf  -gejf 
bam^oi  be;c  <x  mb/iu;gjn  <xon- 
bojxujf,  I  am  forbidden  to  live 
or  be  in  a  house  of  one  door; 
vid.  -£e<Xf<\. 

Zejf,  a  prayer. 

Z^lfi  a  swan. 

"&ejfe<\f  bú<\/i  narcoib  pp.)  j~le<\  g<\, 
that  obtains  the  cattle  of  his 
foes  by  the  power  of  his  lances. 

3ej/~e<\b,  entreaty. 

Jejple,  as  tuat-gej/~jle,  a  terri- 
tory of  the  King's  County,  the 
ancient  estate  of  the  O'Hivir- 
gins. 

Jen,  a  sword. 

Jen,  a  hurt  or  wound ;  jredfi  boba 
geow<\,a  man  that  inflicts  wounds. 

"^encjipf,  a  sword-belt. 

ger>be<\b<xro,  to  fence. 

genb/ieanoj/te,  a  fencer. 

Jenb/ieanam,  to  fence,  to  scuffle. 

Jene/ialtoi,  general,  universal. 

gentljbecxc,  a  Gentile,  a  Heathen. 

Jeccac,  a  stroller,  a  vagabond,  or 
vagrant;  also  a  low  parasite. 

Jeoca;  j;m,  to  act  the  vagrant,  to 
strole. 

3ecc<X!T)<x;l,  strolling,  vagrant. 

geóctój/i,  a  reveller,  debauchee. 

"&éoi>-l<xnn,  a  goose-pen. 

Je-ogna,  a  hurt  or  wound. 

3e5;lfie<xn,  a  fan. 

Je6;n,  a  confused  noise. 

Jeojn,  a  fool,  a  foolish  person. 

Jeo^aban,  a  shaft  or  arrow ;  also 
a  small  stalk;  Lat.  arundo. 

geo/-<xr>,  the  belly. 

Jeót,  for  gaot,  wind. 

Jeót,  the  sea  or  ocean. 

Jeta/i,  to  hurt,  or  wound. 

Jeup2u;/ieac,  strict,  rigorous. 

3;ab<xj/i,  a  prostitute,  or  whore. 

Ziol,  the  cheek,  or  jaw;  gjalL 
idem  ;  Wei.  Av7/. 

3;<xlB/t<xtr,  a  neck-cloth,  a  cravat. 

3;<xll,  the  jaw. 

5;  alia,  softness. 
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3;aU,  and  £;alU,  hostages;  also 
a  pledge. 

Z)Kif  and  £e;B;f,  a  glen  or  val- 
ley. 

3;  brie,  thread. 

3;b/ie,  <xba/ic  leaga,  a  cupping- 
horn. 

^jbne,  a  greyhound ;  ^jbne  Jó/i- 
t<xc,  signifies  a  hungry  hound. 

%)i>,  who,  what;  gjb  be  <X/t  b;t, 
whoever,  whatsoever. 

3jb,  though  or  although,  never- 
theless :  but  in  this  last  sense  it 
is  generally  written  g;beab. 

Zizfc  and  5^e<^,  a  tickling. 

Jj^ljni,  to  tickle. 

3;l,  water. 

3;le  and  g;leacb,  whiteness. 

3;le,  more  white,  more  fair;  the 
compar.  of  ge<xl,  also  whiteness. 

3;Ua,  a  servant ;  viol.  g;olla. 

"^jlljn,  a  gelding,  an  eunuch. 

3jtflemÓg,  a  water-adder. 

"Zjnn,  a  wedge ;  b;on,  zafem. 

3;ne<xlac,  or  ge;ne<xl<xc,  a  genea- 
logy. 

«SJneamu;/?,  a  bud  or  sprout. 
X/fleli,  an  order  of  battle  in  form 

of  a  triangle  or  wedge-wise  ;  cu- 

neus ;    from   g;on    or    b;rm,   a 

wedge. 
3jn;m,  to  bud  or  sprout  forth ;  bo 

%)T)    <m    túcxba/i,     pride    hath 

budded. — Ezek.  7.  10.     g;r>j:e 

fé  géugo,  it  shall  bring  forth 

boughs. 
3pbac,   rough  or  hairy,  ragged; 

also  a  coarse  rug. 
Jjobal,  canvas,  cast  cloth ;  also  old 

fur  or  hair ;  a  rag  or  clout. 
3}Ob<xlcxc,  full  of  hair,  ragged. 
3}ob<JUD,  to  tear. 
3;obóg,  a  rag ;  Ian  bo  gpbogoijb, 

all  ragged. 
3;ob05<xc,  ragged. 
Sjobcifi,  dung,  ordure. 
Zl°^>  although. 
3;ob/ian,  a  barnacle. 
3;obt/t<xct:;  or  c;obt;t<xct,  never- 
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theless,  howbeit  This  expres- 
sion is  very  common  in  Irish, 
and  is  mostly  used  when  the 
thread  of  a  story  is  resumed,  or 
when  the  historian  returns  to 
treat  about  the  principal  persons 
or  actions  of  his  discourse,  and 
answers  the  Lat.  jam  vero. 

3;oj:ac,  dutiful,  officious. 

Jiopxcb  and  g;oj:<v/fte<xcb,  offi- 
ciousness. 

3;oj:a;/ie,  a  client. 

J;opj:5g,  a  female  client ;  officiosa. 

3)Ogac,  a  bag,  or  budget. 

3;og<Xjl,  to  follow  or  pursue. 

3}°5/^m,  a  plain. 

3jolc  and  g;olc<xc,  broom,  a  reed 
or  cane. 

3jolcamujt,  made  of  broom  or 
reeds. 

gjolcog,  a  reed. 

Jjotla,  a  servant,  a  footman;  b<\ 
mjf)  g;otta  cupa;r>  <xn  pj j,  I 
was  the  king's  cup-bearer ;  g;oll<x 
}\)%  Ul<x,  the  king  of  Ulster's 
page  ;  gjoila.  c<x/iba;b,  a  coach- 
man ;  Lat.  calo  ;  g;oll<x  g /tab,  a 
prince  or  nobleman's  chief  ser- 
vant of  confidence. 

3;olloib<i  <\n  flú<\%,  the  baggage  of 
an  army,  also  the  servants  of  the 
army. 

3;oll<xm<xjl,  of  or  belonging  to  a 
servant. 

"gjollaf,  service. 

g;otm<vjno,  to  solicit 

Jjojtkxc,  or  gl;om<xc,  a  lobster. 

Jjom,  a  lock  of  hair. 

3;o/7,  will  or  desire. 

"£pn,  the  mouth. 

3jonb<x;;i,  January. 

3;0/ioi;c,  a  noise  or  tumult. 

3;o/tacac,  talkative. 

3;o/iaca;m,  to  chat,  or  prate  idly ; 
Lat.  gar r io. 

3;o/i/i<xbar>,  jraocan,  or  jraocoj,  a 
kind  of  periwinkle. 

gjO/t<xmcu?,  a  hungry  fellow. 

3;0/i<vit)<\c,  greedy. 
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JjO/tamaeb,  greediness,  covetous- 
ness. 

3;o^<x,  shorter. 

JjOfij-uv/be,  a  buttock,  or  haunch. 

%jOfit<\,  idem. 

SjOfit&lajm,  to  patch  or  mend. 

"SjOfc&n,  the  noise  of  a  wheel  or 
door. 

3;o^c<m,  or  bjo^can,  a  gnashing 
of  teeth. 

^joyt,  barm. 

3jo^-taj/iea^,  old  age. 

J>-}Ofc<\\,  a  fact,  or  deed. 

jjota,  an  appendage,  or  depend- 
ance. 

Z)ub<\n  and  gtr/banac,  a  fly  ;  Wei. 
guybedin. 

3;«jl;m,  to  follow;  gu/i  j;ú;l  Jab, 
that  he  followed  them. 

3júiyxx^,  a  pine-tree;  also  a  fir- 
tree  ;  irKV/be  gjúma;;-,  deal. 

%1Uft4.9  a  can  or  tankard. 

'&jafaxl,  or  gju^ bal,  the  games  or 
manly  exercises  formerly  prac- 
tised by  the  Irish  at  their  aonac, 
or  éante<xct,   or  public  meet- 
ings. 

Jlac,  a  hand  ;  genit.  glajee,  as 
Van  mo  jla;ce,  my  handful ; 
jlcxc  tojmpbe,  a  handful. 

Jlac  and  glacan,  a  prong,  a  fork. 

Jlacac  and  glaccmac,  forked. 

glacúban,  a  repository. 

Jlacab,  acceptance,  receiving,  also 
feeling. 

Jtacab  and  gtaca;m,  to  take,  to 
receive,  or  apprehend,  also  to 
feel ;  mc  jréfijp.  <x  glacab,  that 
cannot  be  felt ;  glac<x;m  c<x;;tBe, 
to  enjoy  the  benefit. 

3toic<xb5^,  a  receiver. 

Jlacalac  and  glacaltac,  a  bundle. 

gl<\c-le<xl5a/t,  a  pocket-book. 

§loLcojn,  a  bundle,  a  faggot. 

glacta  and  rlacaita,  felt,  han- 
dled. 

Jlabaj/te,  a  gladiator. 

glaeb,  or  glaob,  a  calling  out ; 
Gr.  yXa?o>,  cano. 
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Jlaeb,  broad. 

Jlajraj/ie,  a  babbler,  or  prating 
fellow. 

^lcxpdrtjjUjra^iTiúic,  and  glajrojbe, 
noise  or  din,  a  prating  or  chat- 
tering. 

3lag<v//ie  and  gt<vjg;r>,  a  talkative 
person. 

Jlaga/ita,  flowing. 

3la;b;neacb,  gluttony. 

Qaj m  and  gla;m,  a  great  noise  or 
clamour,  a  pitiful  complaint  ; 
also  a  common  report;  as,  olc 
an  glojm  a  ta  a  ma;  j  a;?t,  there 
is  a  bad  report  spread  abroad  of 
him,  or  he  has  a  bad  character ; 
also  a  yelling  or  yelping;  Lat. 
clamor. 

"glajrojn,  a  spendthrift,  a  glutton. 

31a;mr);j;m,  to  roar,  or  cry  out. 

gla;ne,  brightness,  clearness ;  Wei. 
goleini;  also  the  comparative  of 
glan,  more  bright. 

Jla;oeacb,  clearness,  neatness. 

3ta;neab5;/i,  a  glazier. 

Jlajnpac,  a  glutton. 

glaj^e  and  glaj^eacb,  greenness, 
verdure;  also  the  comparat.  of 

Jlam,  an  outcry,  a  great  shout  or 

noise ;  Lat.  clamor. 
Jlamaj/ie,  a  noisy,  silly  fellow. 
3lama;/ieact;,  a  constant  babbling, 

or  making  a  noise, 
glamajm,  to  cry  out,  to  bawl ;  also 

to  devour,  to  eat  greedily. 
Jlam;n,  or  glámcrjn,  a  spendthrift. 
3lar>,  clean,  pure,  sincere ;  6  c/io;- 

be    glan,    from    an    unfeigned 

heart;  lé  beal/tab  glan,  with  a 

clear  brightness ;  Gr.  koXov. 
Jlanajm,  to  make  clean,  to  purge ; 

cjonrxxf  glanjram    fjrm    péjn, 

how  shall  we   clear,  or  acquit 

ourselves. 
Jlanj,  a  shoulder. 
Jlanlac,  a  fence,  a  dyke. 
3lanla;j;m,  to  fence,  enclose,  or 

entrench. 
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glanman,  i.  e.  man  jlan,  clean 
wheat. 

glanba/ift,  a  good  head  of  hair ; 
ba/1/1  is  properly  the  top  or  sum- 
mit of  any  thing,  but  is  here 
used  for  the  hair  of  the  head. 

glanta,  cleansing. 

glantajb/ieab,  clearness  of  ex- 
pression, evidence. 

glantoj/ieacb,  cleansing,  weeding. 

glant5;/i;  j,  snuffers. 

glaob,  bird-lime. 

glaob,  a  call. 

glaob  and  glaobajm,  to  call,  to 
bawl,  or  cry  out;  bo  glaojb  an 
cajleac,  the  cock  crew. 

glaobac  and  glaobuj;^,  crying  or 
bawling. 

glao;b,  a  heap,  or  pile. 

glao;beaman,  a  wolf. 

gla^~,  and  plur.  %l<xjf,  a  lock, 
hold,  ,&c. ;  a  n gla^a;b,  in  fet- 
ters. 

glaf~,  green,  verdant ;  c/iann  gla^, 
a  green  tree ;  also  pale  or  wan ; 
also  grey ;  eac  gla^,  a  grey 
horse. 

gla;-a;/ie,  a  prattler. 

gla/-ajm,  to  become  green ;  also 
to  lock  up,  to  fetter. 

gla^amajl,  greenish;  also  some- 
what pale  or  wan,  greyish. 

gla^an,  a  sort  of  edible  alga,  or 
sea-rack ;  any  sallad. 

gla;~-ban,  pale. 

Zl&f- Jjp/tt,  a  green  plot. 

Sla^-ma; g,  a  green  plain. 

gla^óg,  or  Z^^f^Z»  a  water" 
wagtail. 

gla/*/iu;ge,  greens  to  eat. 

gtafTiuJgjm,  to  make  green. 

gla^uajne,  green ;  and  gla^jrea/i, 
grass. 

glé,  pure,  clean ;  hence  the  com- 
pound gle-real,  exceeding  white, 
from  glé,  clean,  and  geal,  fair. 

glé,  open,  plain. 

glé,  good;  ex.  glé  Ijomfa  a  cojm- 
bé  gan  col;  beata  boct  ;r 
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bejt  maona/t,  i.  e.  poor  life,  with 
solitude,  is  my  great  good  and 
happiness. 

gleac,  or  glejc,  a  fight,  or  con- 
flict. 

gleacab  and  glacajm,  to  wrestle, 
to  struggle ;  aj  gljc  j\]f,  strug- 
gling with  him ;  glejcjrjb  pab, 
they  shall  wrestle. 

gleacajbe,  a  combatant. 

gleab,  and  plur.  gleabna,  tricks, 
sham,  humour;  Gr.  ysXao),  vi- 
deo. 

gleagajm,  to  bear  leaves. 

glé-  jlan,  bright,  clear. 

gleag/iac,  or  gleaca;/i,  a  loud 
cry  or  shout. 

glea;/i,  neat,  clean,  fair. 

gléal,  exceeding  white,  or  clear. 

gléala;jjm,  to  blanch,  or  whiten. 

gléam/~ac,  tedious. 

glean,  to  adhere,  to  stick  close  to ; 
bo  jlean^ab  a  lama  bon  co;/ie, 
his  hands  clung  to  the  chal- 
dron. 

gleana,  gleannac,  gleantamajl, 
of  or  belonging  to  a  valley;  also 
steep,  shelving. 

glean,  a  valley ;  genit.  gljnn,  and 
pi.  gleannta ;  Wei.  gtyn,  Angl. 
glin. 

gleanna;m,  to  adhere,  or  stick  to. 

glea/iam,  to  follow. 

gleanamajn,  now  called  Glan- 
worth,  in  Roche's  country  in  the 
County  of  Cork,  anciently  the 
patrimony  of  the  O'Keefes, 
kings  of  gleannamajn  and  its 
territory,  but  not  in  early  ages ; 
vid.  jcea/iamu;  je. 

glean  -JplejfZ,  in  the  County  of 
Kerry,  the  patrimony  of  the 
O'Donoghues  of  gleannj:le;f-g. 

glean  mal;a/i,  a  district  of  -áófé 
pa;lge,  in  the  County  of  Kil- 
dare,  anciently  the  estate  of  the 
O'Dempsys  and  a  tribe  of  the 
O'Hennessys. 

glean-óm/ta,    a    territory    of  the 
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'County  of  Cork,  between  <JCrh<\n 
-CÍUd  and  glean  Sulcor>,  which 
anciently  belonged  to  the  Mac- 
Auliffs. 

glea/iam,  to  follow. 

Jtea/ttac,  flexible,  pliant. 

%\é<Xf}  or  %léutf,  a  manner  or  con- 
dition, a  method  or  means ;  aj/i 
%léuf  e;le,  by  other  means ;  <X/i 
%léuf,  so  that,  insomuch  that; 
also  any  machine,  the  lock  of  a 
gun,  &c. ;  %léuf  maj-ibta,  a  mur- 
dering instrument. 

3le<X/-<xb  and  £léu/~an),  to  prepare, 
or  make  ready. 

"gLé<\f<\nn,  a  storehouse. 

Jléa^ta,  provision  ;  also  prepared, 
provided,  in  readiness;  also  di- 
gested, or  set  in  order. 

glea^-tact,  neatness,  prepared- 
ness. 

£le;cb,  wrestling,  justling. 

3l£;-geal,  exceeding  white,  very 
bright,  or  clear. 

31é;le  and  glé;leacb,  whiteness, 
pureness. 

^téjfte, much, plenty,  a  great  deal; 
gie;/ie  ma;t;o^a,  much  good. 

Jlej/ie,  choice,  election;  glé;/ie 
laoc,  a  choice  hero. 

gte^me;/-;,  a  commissioner. 

3le;t  and  gléjtjm,  to  keep ;  also 
to  clear  up,  to  manifest;  also  to 
cleanse. 

3té;te,  grazing;  baba/i  na  be;c 
ag  glé;t:  an  f éo;/i,  the  horses 
were  grazing. 

^lép  and  glé,  pure ;  also  neat. 

3le5,  a  fight,  an  uproar,  or  tumult, 
disturbance,  or  squabble. 

gteób,  a  sigh  or  groan. 

3le5b,  cleansing,  scouring,  polish- 

Jleóbam,   to  cleanse;   vid,  gle;- 

3te5;te,  handsome,  curious,  tight, 

pretty,  neat. 
gteo/iann,  cresses. 
Jleten,  glue. 
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Jtete,  clean. 

"gléuf, furniture,  order ;  vid.  gléa^. 

Jléu^ano,  to  prepare,  to  provide; 
gtéu;-  bam,  get  me,  prepare  for 
me  ;  bo  ^léaf  fé,  he  hath  pro- 
vided. 

Qéufta,  prepared,  ready  ;  on  bo- 
ja  gléu^ta,  from  the  bent  bow. 

Jljúb  and  gl;at,  war,  battle. 

gt;b,  a  lock  of  hair. 

Jl;c,  cunning,  artificial,  crafty. 

3^f  ;b,  a  noise. 

"SLjffijtt),  to  prate,  to  make  a  noise. 

3l;n,  a  generation;  corrupte  pro 

"&ljn-gjn,  drunkenness. 

3t;n;m,  to  follow,  to  cling. 

Jljrw,  light ;  also  the  sky. 

ZXjrw,  a  fort,  or  fortress,  a  gar- 
rison. 

3t;r>r>,  clear,  plain ;  •gVjnn-bp.ejt- 
njjeac,  clear-sighted. 

"£l)nn3  from  glean,  a  valley,  vale. 

2>l/nne,  a  habit,  or  cloak. 

3l;nnea^t<x/i,  le  nea/it  be  bo 
gljnnea^tra/i,  ^oc  virtus  Dei 
prcestitit. — Vid.  Brogan  in  Vita 
S.  Brigid. 

"£ljrmj  g  and  gl/nn,  manifest,  plain, 
clear,  evident ;  go  gljnn,  clearly. 

"£l)nnja j<xb,  to  observe  closely,  to 
see  clearly. 

3^"£eac,  flexible,  pliant. 

Zl]Oc<\f  and  -glficuf,  prudence, 
ingenuity,  cunning,  wit  in  deal- 
ing ;  jrea/i  ^ljocixjf,  a  cheat. 

3l;o^a/i,  a  tinkling,  or  ringing 
noise. 

5l;oga/i,  slowness. 

3l;og/t<x;m,  to  ring  or  tinkle. 

Jljomac  and  g;omog,  a  lobster; 
Scot,  gimmach;  5l;ono<xc-^pa;- 
neac,  crawfish. 

3t;o^-<x;;ie,  a  prating  fellow. 

Jl; octroi )/ie,  a  glyster. 

3l;ú  and  gl;úró,  glue.^ 

Jlj  u/Ta  and  glju^tac,  slowness. 

Jloca/i  and  cloca/t,  gloca/tnac 
and  cloca/inac,  breathing,  res- 


Si- 

piration,  snoring. 

Jlojne,  glass ;  amujl  gtojne  beal- 
lujjeac,  as  transparent  glass; 
also  brighter,  or  more  clear ; 
also  cleanness;  from  glan,  clear, 
transparent. 

315; /i  and  jloj/te,  glory. 

3l5;/i; j;m,  to  glorify. 

315;/im;on<ic,  ambitious,  proud, 
vain-glorious. 

gló;/i-fié;m,  pomp,  triumph. 

3lo;^--l;ont<x,  full-stuffed,  cram- 
med, thick  set. 

Jlona;b,  a  multitude. 

3lo/7iT)CL/i,  loathing. 

florin,  a  fact,  or  deed. 

316/1,  a  noise,  a  voice,  or  speech  ; 
r>;  a  ngl5/i  bO/ic<x,  not  in  a  dark 
or  mysterious  speech ;  bo  c<njc;n 
an  5I6/1  ^0  ro<xjt  tff,  the  saying 
pleased  him  well. 

3I0/1,  clear,  neat,  clean. 

3ló/i<ic,  noisy,  clamorous. 

315/iam,  to  sound  or  make  a  noise. 

JlÓ/tróa/i,  or  jló/imo/i,  glorious,  fa- 
mous, celebrated. 

Jló/i-maojbjm,  to  boast. 

glota;r>,  a  bosom. 

^tót,  wise,  prudent,  discreet. 

Jlot,  a  veil  or  covering. 

3lúa;/i,  pure,  clear,  clean. 

3^a;/ie<xcb,  brightness,  neatness. 

"£Lú<\jf,  a  device,  or  invention; 
•£Íú<\jfmjnj je,  glosses,  or  an  ex- 
plication. 

^ltmj^e,  cleanness,  neatness. 

'glú<\)fe<xis  and  gtú<vjpm,  to  go,  to 
pass,  move,  march;  bo  glúa;- 
^eaba/i,  they  marched,  or  they 
went  on. 

"gQajfce,  moved,  stirred,  pro- 
voked. 

3l«<ty~acb,  gesture,  motion;  glúa- 
f<\cb  rxx  roball,  the  motion  of 
the  members. 

3lú<ty-6g  and  gl<x/r5g,  a  waterwag- 
tail, 

2lú;ne,  the  knees ;  also  the  genit. 
of  jlún  ;  also  a  generation. 
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31új2iea;"db,  the  gout  in  the  knee  ; 
i.  e.  gonagra. 

%[íijn-j:e<\c<\]fí),  to  bend  the  knee. 

Jtujng,  the  shoulder. 

Slu^-geajac,  full  of  green  leaves. 

Jtú/7,  a  knee,  also  a  generation ; 
%af  an  tj\G<\f  glun,  to  the  third 
generation  or  degree. 

Jlúrxv/m,  to  kneel. 

Jlúnbo^,  bandy-legged. 

gluf,  light,  brightness. 

Jnae,  a  man  or  woman,  but  more 
properly  a  woman,  as  ywrj  in 
Greek  is  the  name  of  woman. 

"^rxXfluf,  cudweed. 

"&n<\jf,  a  woman's  privy  parts. 

"£n<\m<\r),  a  sea-snail,  or  periwinkle. 

Jnamujl,  peculiar,  proper. 

^rxxoj,  the  countenance. 

^n<X0),  pleasant,  delightful. 

Jr?a^*,  a  custom. 

"gnat,  a  manner,  fashion,  or  custom, 
a  stature  ;  gnatr-béu/ila,  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  the  common  Irish; 
bo  fiéj/i  a  ngnata,  according  to 
their  custom ;  bo  gnat,  always, 
continually. 

Jnatac,  common,  continual,  con- 
stant. 

^nata;  j;no,  to  accustom,  to  inure, 
to  exercise ;  ma  gnaéu;  j  ^é,  if 
he  were  wont. 

'£>n<xc<xf,  experience. 

Jnat-cao;,  a  way  much  used,  a 
beaten  path. 

Jnat-cújróne,  tradition. 

Jné,  a  kind  or  sort,  a  manner  or 
form ;  also  a  countenance,  a  spec- 
tre, shew  or  appearance ;  ex.  bo 
Jpé-.jijb  ow  boty- ;  <xb  cona/ic 
gné  mna,  i.  e.  of  the  different 
sorts  of  death;  I  saw  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  woman. 

Jne,  an  accident,  or  outward  sen- 
sible sign;    px   gnéjéjb  <Xf\<X]n 
<xr<Xf  pona,  under  the  accidents 
01  bread  and  wine. 
Jneat,  bo  gneat,  was  born. 
Jn;,  a  voice. 


8  9 

%nj<\,  knowledge. 

'&n'ja,  a  tree. 

3n;<\,  a  servant ;  as  becijit  UjctO/i 
jT/t;  jnja  CQjlcon,  dixit  (Ange- 
las) Victor,  servo  Milconis,  (Pa- 
tricio puero.) — Vit.  S.  Patric. 
bo  fife  enseal  p  grt)<x,  regi 
angelorum  wservie?ido. 

"£nj<x,  a  judge,  or  knowing  person. 

"^njiXb,  a  doing  service. 

"&n)c,  knowledge. 

3fl;b;jm,  to  bring  to  pass,  to  effect, 
to  do,  to  make. 

3n;om,  a  parcel  or  division  of  land, 
which  I  think  is  the  twelfth  part 
of  a  ploughland. 

"^njovD,  or  grrjom,  a  fact  or  deed,  an 
action;  plur.  -gnj om<x fi"c<x. 

^nJoiTKic,  actual ;  also  active,  busy. 

JflJoiTKXb,  an  action,  an  acting,  or 
doing  a  thing. 

Jnjomoijita,  deeds,  or  facts. 

"^rijom-canxxfiXc,  powerful. 

3n;oró-to;/i,  an  actor,  or  agent. 

"2>njy~£jm,  to  bring  to  pass,  to 
effect. 

Z^]f)^  an(i  ZnjffflW> to  make,  to 
do. 

gn;te,  transactions,  deeds. 

3no,  business;  t<xb<\jp.  <x;/ie  bob 
gno,  take  care  of  your  business  ; 
plur.  gnótd.  and  gr)5t<vj  ge. 

gno,  famous,  remarkable,  notable. 

gno,  jeering,  or  mockery. 

grjódict;,  brave  actions,  bravery, 
courage. 

Jnóbú  j<xb,  profit,  gain  in  traffic ; 
gnóbúj<xb  ne<xm-;onfUVjc,  dis- 
honest gain;  gnogab,  idem. 

^flÓbú  g<xb  and  gnoba;  g;ro,  to  get 
or  obtain,  to  profit ;  £0  rrgndbÓ- 
cajnn,  that  I  may  gam ;  also  to 
appoint,  or  ordain;  bo  gnótujg 
ye,  he  hath  commanded. 

Jnotúc  and  gnótra;  geac,  busy,  ac- 
tive. 

Jnotu;  je  or  gnótuj  je<xb,  the  plur. 
of  gr>5  ;  t/ie  pmab  na  n^nóiuj- 
be,  for  multiplicity  of  business ; 
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oy  cjO/7/7  gnotú;be  na  Oabjto;;?, 
over  the  afiairs  of  Babylon. 

3núac,  leaky. 

J.iúj;-',  the  face ;  gen.  -gnú-jfe. 

%na-jf,  hazard,  danger ;  <x  rrgnajf, 
iu  jeopardy. 

^najf,  a  notch. 

^nújf-Toeoll^rí),  to  counterfeit. 

3^ um,  a  dent,  or  notch. 

Jnum,  a  heap,  or  pile. 

3^w<xro,  to  heap  up,  to  amass,  to 
pile. 

3na/~ab,  a  notch. 

Jnúpxc  and  gú^&Jgjl,  the  grunt- 
ing of  a  cow. 

Jo,  is  sometimes  used  for  the  da- 
tive and  sometimes  for  the  ab- 
lative cases,  and  signifies  to, 
unto  ;  as  also  with,  together,  or 
along  with ;  go  b<xjle  út<x-cl)<xt, 
to  the  town  of  Dublin ;  go  f)e;- 
pjnn,  to  Ireland;  go  bdll<x,unto 
the  palace;  go  nxxjijb  L<X) gear?, 
together  with  the  chiefs  of  Leins- 
ter,  also  until ;  go  Oéaltrjrie, 
until  May ;  go  C<xjfg,  till  Eas- 
ter. 

3o,  is  a  sign  of  the  conjunctive 
mood;  go  mbeannújge <xn  C;g<X/t 
n<x  fjh  agiy  go  ccojméaboi  fjK, 
may  the  Lord  bless  and  pre- 
serve you. 

Jo,  placed  before  an  adjective, 
makes  it  an  adverb ;  as,  limt, 
quick ;  go  luatr,  quickly ;  go 
cealgac,  craftily ;  go  b<\n<\, 
boldly;  go  bO/-cu;lte,  openly; 
oi/i ran  go,  although;  go  be;t, 
and.  go  ga^,  until;  go  ba;tr, 
quickly,  swiftly.  Note,  that  co 
is  often  written  for  go  in  old 
Irish  manuscripts. 

Jo,  the  sea. 

Jo,  or  g<x,  a  spear. 

Jo,  a  lie;  Wei.  gay;  Corn.  got/. 

3ob,  a  bill,  beak,  or  snout. 

goboim,  to  bud,  or  sprout  forth. 

goban,  a  muffle  ;  also  any  impedi- 
ment or  obstruction  of  speech 


so 


5  0 


proceeding    from    an    exterior 
cause. 

*&obel,  the  harbour's  mouth. 

goba,  a  smith. 

goba;m,  to  lessen  or  diminish ;  ex. 
njf  jo;b  bo  p.<xt  <x  bao;bj g,  non 
diminuit  de  prosperitate  hos- 
pitis. 

Jobiifi,  or  £<xb<X/i,  a  horse,  but  now 
it  commonly  means  a  goat,  (also 
the  sgad  fish.) 

3obo./t/i,  a  periwig. 

gogúc,  wavering,  reeling. 

goga;lle<xcb,  dotage. 

"&OT<xll<\c,  the  cackling  of  a  goose, 
duck,  hen,  &c. 

Jojamj,  to  make  much  gesture. 

3030/1,  light. 

%ojbjn  and  gobag,  a  little  bill ; 
also  sand  eel. 

"&ofi]\pf,  a  false  colour. 

<Z>ojc,  a  scoff,  or  taunt. 

gojb,  theft. 

^Ojbealg,  the  Irish  tongue. 

^Ojbjm,  to  steal ;  bo  jojb  fS  m5/i 
<y&uf  maj/igeab,  he  stole  my 
gold  and  silver;  cjormaf  ma/1 
f]n  ho  jo;bjrenri;^,  how  then 
should  we  steal  ? 

Jo;^!)^,  a  tickling ;  Wei.  goglais, 
and  Gt.  yiyy\i<T/j,og,  and  Hisp. 
coxquillas. 

Jo;l,  prowess,  chivalry ;  ga;l,  id. 

3°jle>  the  stomach;  also  an  appe- 
tite for  eating. 

3o;le<ima;n,  grief,  sorrow. 

3o;t;m,  to  grieve,  to  cry ;  bo  gojl 
fe  £0  b;oma/tcac,  he  cried  ex- 
cessively ;  Cor.  guilvan. 

^Ojtljne,  310IU  gojlljne,  or  ga;l- 
ijne,  the  devil. 

go;m,  anguish,  vexation. 

"&ojn,  a  hurt,  or  wTound. 

"&ojn,  a  chapter,  or  paragraph. 

^ojn,  delusion. 

"&ojri)m,  to  wround,  to  hurt. 

3o;/ie,  near;  <\ngo;jte  an  bulk, 
nigh  the  wall. 

^o;/i;b,  a  short  space. 
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gúj/tjm,  or  gaj/ijm,  to  call;  bo 
jo;/i  ^é  he  hath  called ;  go;/tjre 
tú,  thou  shalt  call. 

3°7/tmjn,  woad. 

goj/ineabandguj/tneab,  a  gurnard. 

3o;/i/ij£e,  a  dolt,  a  fool. 

goj/t^eab,  a  target. 

Jojnt,  gen  it.  of  go  /it,  a  corn  field. 

%0)  /it,  sore. 

3^; /ir,  salt;  salsus. 

Z°1fit,  £0/itae,  greedy. 

3oj/it-b/i;/~eab,  misery,  calamity. 

3°J/ite,  saltness,  sourness. 

5°;/ite,  wrarm. 

30j/~te,  a  halter,  or  snare ;  ho  /tab 
Jubcty-  %0)ft)  ;m  a  b^iagajb  gu/i 
ma/ib  be  é ;  ma/t  bo  bljg ;  Judas 
(Iscariot)  put  a  halter  on  his 
neck,  and  thus  killed  himself; 
as  he  deserved. — L.  B. 

gojtrne,  a  lance  or  spear. 

Jo  la,  gluttony. 

3°lgaj/i,  lamentation. 

3or>a,_  with,  along  with. 

3°r?cxb,  a  lancing  or  stinging,  a 
stabbing,  darting,  piercing ;  also 
a  wounding. 

Jonabaj/te,  the  same;  gonaba;/ie 
fjn,  therefore. 

"^on<xhjiiXbf)n,  therefore,  from 
whence,  whereupon. 

Jonta,  wounded,  hurted. 

300/1,  light. 

gO/t,  advantage,  profit. 

Jo/i,  short. 

Jo/1,  laughter,  also  pleasure. 

Jo/iano,  to  heat  or  warm ;  £0/ia;b 
ffi  pzjn,  wrarm  yourselves. 

30/1J,  cruel,  terrible. 

30/1  j<x;  j;m,  to  hurt  or  annoy. 

go/iglanto;/!,  a  weeder. 

Jo/im,  blue ;  pea/t  50/ino,  a  Moor. 

Jo/im,  noble,  illustrious,  excellent. 

gO/ima;m,  to  make  blue  or  red. 

Jo/im-gla^,  of  an  azure  or  blue  co- 
lour; glaucus. 

Jo/imac,  a  brave  sturdy  servant  or 
domestic. 

2  L 


Z  n 
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through 


the 


Jo/tno/tob,   a  passage 
sea. 

3o jiii,  a  coal  or  ember,  a  fire- 
brand. 

'&Ojw,  the  force  of  poison. 

^Ojifi-geacaf  and  go/ifigeacb,  do- 
tage ;  also  peevishness,  surli- 
ness. 

^Ojxt,  the  ivy-tree ;  also  the  letter 

Jo/it,  standing  corn,  a  field,  or 
garden. 

^O/it  and  gO/itxi,  famine,  hunger. 

30/it:  ;r>r>7~e-gua;jie,  the  regal  re- 
sidence of  the  O'Shaghnassys  in 
iXojh  pja^idc  in  the  County  of 
Galway. 

JO/it:<xc,  hungry,  greedy,  starving  ; 
also  sparing,  stingy. 

Jo/itún,  a  hungry  fellow. 

3o/ite6g,  a  sour  apple-tree,  a  crab- 
tree. 

go/itújúb,  hurt,  wrong,  oppres- 
sion. 

^O/itú  j<xb  and  gO/it;<x;  jjro,  to  hurt, 
to  wound,  to  oppress. 

Jo/it;  je<x^in,the  universal  language 
before  the  confusion  of  tongues. 
— K. 

Jo^bci,  a  spirit,  a  ghost,  or  phan- 
tom ;  plur.  go^ba;be. 

^otr,  straight,  even. 

3otr,  a  spear. 

3ot<xb,  a  vowel. 

3ot<xn<xc,  opprobrious. 

3otr?<xb,  a  spear. 

gotoejb,  a  spear  to  fight 


from   got,   a  spear,   and 
fight,  battle. 


with  ; 


3fi<xb<xc,  notched,  indented. 

3/i<xb<xb,  an  impediment. 

3ft<xb<x;/ie  and  gfuxboj,  a  jester, 
droller,  scoffer;  an  impertinent 
prattler,  or  talkative  person. 

3fiab<xm,  to  devour,  to  cram. 

3r«xB<xlab,  sculpture,  engraving. 

3ft<*bl<xjbe,  an  engraver. 

3^<xb-locb,  a  great  fault,  an  error, 
a  blot ;  g;i<\S-r*0/tb,  the  same. 
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3/iab,  or  g/iob,  sudden. 

3/iab,  or  rather  g/ia,  love,  charity ; 
gfiab  bút^cicbac,  tender  love. 

3/^b,  a  degree,  or  gradation ;  Lat. 
gradus ;  gjiaba  e<xccluj/~e,  ec- 
clesiastic orders,  because  they 
are  conferred  by  degrees  and  in- 
terstices. 

3/io.ban,  an  expeditious  way  to 
make  corn  ready  for  the  mill  by 
burning  the  straw:  its  meal  is 
called  lo j  fgp.ean. 

3fi&b<xc,  loving,  also  beloved,  dear. 

3/i<xba;  j,  <xr)g/KXb<vj  j,  of  a  sudden. 

3/^.bmu/i,  loving ;  j:eoi/i  g/iábróuft, 
a  loving  man. 

3j^bmu;/ie<xcb,  fondness,  loving- 


ness. 


3^ba;  j;m,  to  love  affectionately, 
to  have  a  regard  or  friendship 
for  a  person. 

3/iaba;  je  and  j/iaba;  jte,  beloved, 
dear. 

3/«xj:<xb  and  g/iapxjm,  to  write,  to 
inscribe;  m]f)  e5g<xn  bo  g^ap 
<xn  teabtyi  yo,  I,  Owen,  wrote 
this  book.  This  Irish  word  g/14- 
jrab  signifies  also  to  grub  or 
scrape  up  the  earth,  and  is  like 
the  Greek  verb  ypa(f>u),  to  write, 
to  inscribe;  and  y-^ijobab,  to 
scrape  up,  also  to  write;  Lat. 
scribo,  to  write :  it  is  also  writ- 
ten g/i<\b<xb,  which  can  be  easily 
reconciled  with  the  Greek  verb, 
as  b,  with  which  gft<xb<xb  is  writ- 
ten, is  the  corresponding  tenuis 
of  its  aspirate  the  Gr.  <£. 

3/ici):<\r>r>,  Knock  Graffan,  or  Raf- 
fan,  in  the  County  of  Tipperary, 
one  of  the  regal  houses  of  the 
kings  of  Munster  in  ancient 
times,  where  p;<xc<x  COajlleixt<xn 
and  other  Momonian  kings  had 
their  courts ;  it  was  to  that  seat 
Vj<xc<x  brought  Co/im<xc  OOac- 
<vj/it,  king  of  Leat-Cojnn,  pri- 
soner. In  after  ages  it  was  the 
estate,  together  with  its  annexes, 


Z  n 


zn 


of  the  O'Sullivans.  A  very  re- 
markable mote  yet  remains  there 
to  be  seen  to  this  day. 

g/KXjrctf/t,,  grafted. 

gfi<xj:cu;/i;m,  to  engraft. 

3/taj,  the  noise  of  crows,  a  croak- 
ing ;  also  a  shout. 

3/1<x5<We>  a  glutton. 

Sr^galtac  and  g/iagao;U,  the 
clucking  or  hoarse  crying  of  a 
hen,  duck,  or  crow. 

3/^5<W,  to  cry  out,  to  bawl,  to 
squeal  or  shriek. 

Sf^gan,  a  manor,  or  village,  a 
district. 

^ftagún,  the  bosom. 

3/t<\  j,  or  g/-io;  j,  a  stud  of  horses, 
or  a  breed  of  mares ;  grex. 

Zpafé,  an  almanack. 

3;^;B-c/i;ol<xc,  the  place  where 
ancient  records  and  charters  are 
kept;  archives. 

Sw^jí a  ^tle. 

3w^,  a  herd  or  flock ;  vid.  g/i<\  j. 

3w^eójft,  a  lover,  a  sweetheart. 

&5fne  and  gfi<vjp?eoi j<xb,  a  rid- 
ing, also  horsemanship,  also  an 
alarm. 

3/i<vjge  and  g/i<x;ge<xcb,  supersti- 
tion. 

SWSJWj  to  love,  to  regard,  or 
esteem. 

ZWZJn*  a  glutton. 

ZWZJnear,  gluttony. 

%p&jn3  deformity,  a  loathing  or 
abhorrence ;  also  reproach. 

Zpajnce,  disdain,  or  loathing. 

J^jncj j;m,  to  disdain. 

3fi&;ne<xii)a;l,  abominable,  detest- 
able. 

3rl<xJ^e^wl<xcb,  abomination. 

Sr^Jfle^r^,  the  glanders. 

3wneóg,  a  hedge-hog ;  cnúa^úc 
r><\  gfuvjne5;ge,  an  old  proverb 
expressing  the  folly  of  worldly 
people,  who  part  with  all  at  the 
grave,  as  the  hedge-hog  doth 
with  his  crabs  at  his  narrow 
hole. 
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3/ia;/y*eac,  a  grange. 
3/ta;r)te  and  gjtaj/rceacb,  hoaui- 
ness. 

"ZfáirS* tue  common  people ;  Zí^f' 
gú/i  f\a<x j,  the  mob. 

SW/^gecxma;!.  vulgar. 

3/t^mabac,  grammar. 

3/*an)a#"5,  the  mob,  or  inferior  set 
of  people. 

3ri<M<ty~ga/i,  a  flock  or  company. 

Sriamój,  a  buffoon,  or  jester. 

3/rá.r>,  corn,  a  grain;  Lat.  gra- 
num. 

Zpan,  hail,  also  shot ;  te  g/icw  jp 
le  plétm,  with  shot  and  with 
balf 

Zjxanba,  ugly,  deformed,  ill-favour- 
ed. 

3^<*flbj:oba;/ie,  the  glanders. 

Zj\<xrtl<xc,  corn,  grain. 

3/1Ú77C,  grey. 

%j\<\o fc<x,  filthy,  obscene. 

%i\<\olt<\f,  obscenity. 

%paf<\,  grace,  favour,  aid,  help, 
succour. 

3fiap*ii)a;l,  gracious,  merciful. 

3/iára,  excellent,  noble,  distin- 
guished. 

S/^ta/mac,  bawling,  clamorous. 

3/ié,  grey. 

g/ie<xb,  a  stroke  or  blow ;  plur. 
5fteaboi)b ;  ex.  <x  bo/ib-  g/ieabcvjb, 
his  terrible  blows. 

Sr^d-bam,  to  burn,  or  scorch;  also 
to  torment,  to  whip  severely. 

3/ieabarxxc,  babbling,  chattering, 
clamorous,  obstreperous. 

S/^eabarita,  hot,  warm,  scalding. 

S/^úb,  a  horse. 

S/^eabanac,  drolling. 

Sf^abaj/ie,  a  stallion. 

Sf'eabog,  a  griddle  ;  g/tejbeal. 

S/^&bta,  scorched,  parched,  burn- 
ed. 

3/ie<xg,  Greece;  gen.  gjié;ge  and 

3/ie<i5<xc,  a  Grecian ;  plur.  j/tea- 
3/tedlac,  dirty,  filthy. 
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5/iealla;  j,  clay,  or  loam. 

3/ie<xma;  g;m,  to  hold,  to  fasten,  to 
adhere,  or  stick  to;  bo  g/iea- 
ma;  j  ^é  an  bjt-tamrxxc,  he  put 
the  thief  into  custody. 

3fieam<xr>rja,  the  plur,  of  gfte;m, 
morsels,  pieces,  bits. 

3^ieamanr?<x,  gripes  or  stitches  in 
the  side,  belly,  breast,  &c. 

3/teamá  j<xb,  a  fastening,  or  bind- 
ing, griping,  also  cleaving  to. 

Jjiearou;  jtre,  fastened,  clinched. 

3/iean,  gravel ;  Wei.  graian,  and 
Arm.  gruan. 

3fiean-<ibal,  a  pomegranate. 

3/iearxxc,  long-haired,  crested ; 
Lat.  crena,  a  crest. 

3;ieana  joib  or  g^eanú  jab,  exhor- 
tation. 

3/ie<xn-ja;/iI3e<i^,  hairiness. 

3fieamT)<X/i,  facetious,  witty,  lovely. 

JSJ/ieann,  love,  friendship. 

^eúnn,  a  beard ;  also  fair  hair. 

3/teannab,  graving. 

"£f\e<\nt<\,  carved,  engraved. 

^f\Q<xnt<Xf<Kn,  graving. 

3/ie<xr>u;  j;m,  to  defy. 

%\e<Xf,  a  guest ;  pi.  5/iea^<x. 

Zfiéaf,  genit.  g,né;/-;  ^éjf  coj- 
m;/ice,  protection,  preservation. 

3^ea^,  go  5/tea^,  usually,  ordi- 
narily. 

3;ié<x^*,  and  genit.  g/ié^,  fine 
clothes,  embroidery;  Ofjx-^jxéjf, 
gold  embroidery,  furniture ; 
hence  g/tea^cxb  signifies  to 
dress,  or  adorn  ;  also  to  ac- 
coutre; ex.  bo  g/ié<xf<xb  CQaojl- 
■gjOn  <xn  laoc,  the  champion 
Maolgin  was  accoutred  or  dress- 
ed in  his  military  habiliments; 
ob<\jj\  gjiéj^,  embroidery,  or  any 
needle-work. 

%j\é<\f<\i>  and  3/ié<ty*cim,  to  dress, 
to  order,  to  adorn;  also  to  en- 
courage, promote,  or  urge  on. 

%l\é<Xf<X)lt,  an  inn,  or  tavern. 

3fiéa/~<x;/ie,  an  innkeeper. 

3/iearan,  a  web. 
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3ftéa^oijbe,  the  distinguishing 
name  of  a  shoemaker ;  but  pro- 
perly the  maker  of  any  furniture 
or  embroidery. 

Jfieat:,  a  noise,  cry,  shout,  &c,  pi. 
g/ie<xt<\. 

3/iec,  a  hound. 

3/iec,  a  nut. 

3/-iec,  salt;  salsus. 

3/ie;l31e,  a  gift  or  present. 

J/iejbeút,  a  gridiron  ;  also  a  grid- 
dle, or  baking  iron ;  Brit,  gra- 
dell. 

3/tejllean,  a  dagger,  a  sword,  or 
poniard. 

3;te;m,  a  task,  a  hard  word,  or 
difficult  expression ;  also  a  hold ; 
bo  /tug  fé  g/ie;m,  he  laid  ahold, 
also  a  bit  or  morsel;  bajrijrjb 
gftejm  <\fuj15,  they  shall  bite 
you ;  plur.  g,neamanfi<x. 

3/^e;nf),  a  stitch. 

3/ie;m/i}C,  the  herb  samphire. 

3/ie;m;^5,  old  garments,  trash,  or 
trumpery,  old  lumber. 

3/ie;nI3eac,  the  zodiac. 

3/ié;r>-j:e/ie/?r),  the  zodiac. 

g/té;^,  genit.  of  -gj\é<\f,  furniture, 
needle-work,  any  fine  work ;  also 
fine  clothes;  ex.  nj  hjnjfceait 
Ion  n<\  bja  <xcu  <xct  <x  im^<xi) 
Jófep  <\]\  <x  f<xoj]\fe<xct,  <X"gaf 
mu;/ie  <v//i  <x  "£fiéjf,  they  are  not 
said  to  have  any  sustenance  or 
food  but  what  Joseph  acquired 
by  his  trade  of  carpenter,  and 
Mary  by  her  needlework  and 
embroider}7. — L.  B. 

^jiéjf,  protection. 

%f\éjf -cjll,  the  sanctuary. 

g/iej^eacb,   a   soliciting,    or   en- 


ticing. 


Zfié-jf- j;oll<\,  a  client. 

3/te;^téó^,  a  carter,  or  wag- 
goner. 

"gjx&jt,  a  champion,  or  warrior. 

g/iéjt,  a  jewel,  or  precious  stone  ; 
plur.  gjié;c/te ;  ;omt\.b  bo  jfté;- 
tpjh  geanarrila,  a  store  of  va- 
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luable  jewels. 

3/tel;cit,  grey  hairs. 

"£fief<xc,  common. 

3/iet,  a  guest,  or  present. 

3/i;<xbar  a  great  warrior,  a  cham- 
pion, or  hero. 

3/i;ar>,  the  sun ;  genit.  g/iéjne. 

3/^;<x/7,  the  ground  or  bottom  of  a 
sea,  lake,  or  river ;  Wei.  graian 
is  gravel. 

Zjij&n,  land;  j/ijoui-bjlle,  glebe- 
land. 

3;i;an<xc,  warmed  with  the  sun; 
5/i;ar>tim/i,  sunny,  warm. 

S/iJan&n,  a  summer-house ;  also  a 
walk  arched  or  covered  over  on 
a  high  hill  for  a  commodious 
prospect ;  also  a  palace,  or  royal 
seat;  ^j<xn<xn  0;l;g,  the  regal 
house  of  O'Neill  in  Ulster. 

3f<;d.fl-ctoc,  a  dial. 

%fij<\ir£<Xtt)ft<x'ó,  the  shortest  day 
in  the  year,  mid-winter. 

J5/i;arj-rbu;ne,  blackberries. 

3fi;ar>/i<\.;  j;m,  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

J/iJún-^tab,  the  solstice. 

3/i) b,  an  impediment. 

3ft ;b,  dirt,  filth. 

3/t;b,  a  manger. 

g/1  j  b,  the  feathers  about  the  feet  of 
hens,  pigeons,  &c. 

3/i;B,  a  griffin;  sometimes  figura- 
tively spoken  of  a  fierce  warrior ; 
g/rjb-jngfleac,  a  griffin;  it  is 
also  written  j/i;om. 

3/i;beac,  a  hunting-nag. 

3/i;m,  war,  battle. 

3/Vifl-cl;<xt3  a  c°vert  made  of  hur- 
dles, used  in  sieges,  a  kind  of  a 
rude  penthouse. 

3/i;n)eamiJi;l,  valiant,  martial,  brave. 

«S^W^geo;/!,  a  pedlar,  a  broker. 

3/i;n,  a  piece,  or  morsel. 

3/iJfl/?,  workmanlike,  artificial. 

Tilijnr),  a  fort,  or  garrison. 

3/ijnn,  a  beard. 

3ji;no,  neat,  clean ;  also  decency. 

3/t;nn,  genit.  of  g/iecu?/7,  love,  face- 
tiousness. 
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3/ijnn,  50  j/ijnrj,  seriously,  delibe- 
rately, profoundly,  to  the  bot- 
tom, L  e.  jo  5/ieoifl  ;  ^irf.  g/ieow. 

3/i;nneac,  a  young  man. 

3/ip27eab,  to  die,  to  perish. 

3^i;nne<xt  and  gj-gnnjol,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  or  river ;  j/rjnnjol 
r?a  m<X/i<x,the  bottom  or  the  sand 
of  the  sea. 

3/i;ob<tf.<\f,  closeness. 

3/i;Ogc<Xfl,  a  constellation. 

3/rjolt^iVjm,  to  strike  or  slap. 

3/i;om-call<\;jie,  a  herald,  one  that 
proclaims  war  or  peace. 

3/ipm-ca/ibab,  an  armed  chariot ; 
the  currus  falcatus  of  the  Bri- 
tons. 

3/ijÓm,  a  man's  nail,  a  claw  or  ta- 
lon; 5/r/om  pa/ita;n,  a  crab's 
claw. 

3/i)Omaj  j;l,  a  slight  motion ;  Lat. 
motiuncula. 

"&p.jott)-fi\Qr)<\c,  hawk-nosed. 

3/i;on<xc,  or  5 /i;  an  <xc,  sunny,  warm- 
ed with  the  sun. 

3/i;or>5<xt  and  g/r/onjakicgb,  care, 
assiduity,  sorrow. 

"&p-)On  jalxxc,  industrious,  careful. 

3/iJonno;nJn,  the  herb  turnsol. 

3/i;on/i<xcb  and  j/i;on acb,  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  sunrising. 

'&FJOf<\c,  embers,  or  hot  ashes  ; 

3/^Jo^ab,  an  encouragement,  an  in- 
citement. 

"Zjijofoi  and  j/ijo^cim,  to  whet,  to 
encourage,  to  provoke,  or  stir 
on ;  also  to  rake  up  fire. 

3/i;0/--jiu;t:/9;m,  to  grow  red,  to  co- 
lour up,  or  be  ruddy ;  bo  %p.pf- 
Wcnj"g  <x  1;,  his  complexion 
grew  red. 

"ZfijOfta,  stirred,  moved,  provoked. 

3/i;o^áj<xb  and  ZM°raW™>  to 
kindle,  to  grow  hot;  bo  j/i;o- 
fa] i  j  <x  ^:ea/i5,his  anger  grew  hot. 

3/i;ot:,  the  sun. 

3/i;/%  fire ;  also  pimples,  blotches, 
or  pustules  appearing  on  the  skin 
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from  the  heat  of  blood. 
'&NlC&Jv,  broiled  meat, 
g/v/t,  knowledge,  skill. 
S/^t^l,  the  noise  or  grunting  of 

young  pigs. 
J/tJteac,  learned,  wise,  discreet, 

prudent. 
3/i;an,  a  hedge-hog. 
3/iOb,  smart ;  also  proud. 
3/iob,  the  foam. 
3/iob,  50  g/-iob,  soon,  quickly. 
3/iobúr),  a  boat. 
3/iób-j<x/n<x;nr>,  an  iron  bar,  an  iron 

crow. 
3/1°gj  or  g/tuag,  the  hair  of  the 

head. 
^0)ble<xc,     long-nailed,     having 

large  talons. 
3/to;  j,  a  stud  of  horses,  or  breed 

of  mares;  Lat.  grex,  gregis ;  it 

is      often     improperly     written 

zn°P- 

3/iOn,  a  stain  or  spot. 
3/i0nt:<ic,  corpulent. 
3;i0tr<xl,  sand,  gravel,  rubble. 
J/totlac,  gravelly;  also  a  gravel 

pit. 

"apotorxxc,  corpulent. 

3/iúab,  the  cheek. 

3/iú<\g,  the  hair  of  the  head :  mo 

Z^^Z  Vj<\tf<\}  my  grey  hairs. 
3/i<^£,   a  woman,   a  wife;   Wei. 

gureig;  genit.  g/iúag. 
3/iuag<xc,  a  woman-giant;  also  a 

ghost    or    apparition,    supersti- 

tiously  thought  to  haunt  certain 

houses. 
3fiú<\g<xc,  hairy,  full  of  hair. 
3/iu<ijb,  from  g/iúab. 
3/iú<x;iD,  ill-humour,  dissatisfaction, 

sullenness. 
^fiLKXjmjn,  a  sullen  fellow. 
3/iúama  and  g/iú<xm<xc,    obscure, 

sullen,  dark,  cloudy,  morose. 
3/tud.iTKXcb,   gloominess,  sternness, 

grimness. 
3/tuj:a;m,  to  engraft. 
3/iug,  a  wrinkle. 
3/^£>  morose;  sour,  fierce,  cruel. 
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3/tug,  weak,  feeble. 

3/iug,  a  lie,  an  untruth. 

S/^S^c,  wrinkled. 

S/tujb,  malt. 

3/tu;g,  inhospitality,  churlishness. 

3/tullan,  a  cricket;  Lat.  grillus. 

3/-iu/ifg;g,  a  truce,  or  cessation  of 
arms. 

"gu,  or  go,  a  lie,  or  untruth. 

Júag,  a  light,  giddy,  fantastical,  or 
whimsical  fellow,  an  unsettled, 
capricious  person;  its  diminut. 
is  %u<xj%ir)  ;  the  Welsh  have 
guag  eilyn  and  guag-ysprid  for 
a  phantasm  or  whim. 

Jua;U;  je,  a  companion. 

3^<^;/tbeajr),  a  whirlwind. 

Súaj/te,  noble,  excellent,  great ; 
hence  gúa;/ie  was  the  proper 
names  of  some  Irish  princes. 

3"^;/ier,  the  hair  of  the  head  ;  also 
the  edge,  or  point  of  a  thing. 

Jua;^,  danger ;  gua;/~-be<x/it;<xc, 
enterprizing,  adventurous. 

Juat,  a  coal,  also  fire;  jrj/i  nac- 
f<xli<xn  %nújf  pi;  guúl,  men 
whose  complexions  are  altered 
by  coal,  (fires.) 

Juala  and  guaíúnfl,  a  shoulder. 

Juúta  and  gola,  gluttony. 

Juúlab/tdnn,  a  firebrand. 

3"&fld.c,  light,  active. 

"&uaf  and  gua;/",  peril,  hazard  ;  <x 
r>zú<\jf,  in  jeopardy. 

^u<Xf<xch,  danger;  also  an  adven- 
ture. 

Jua^acboic,  dangerous,  dreadful ; 
also  painful;  cnécxb  gú apxcbac, 
a  painful  wound ;  a  common  ex- 
pression in  old  parchments  which 
treat  of  medicine. 

3úb<i,  mourning;  gol-ja;ji  <x^af 
■gab,  crying  and  wailing ;  also 
complaint,  lamentation. 

Júba,  a  battle,  or  conflict. 

Júbtac,  mourning,  sorrowful. 

3uboi;m,  pro  gu;b;m,  to  pray. 

gubb,  a  study,  or  school-house; 
also  an  armory. 
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Jubbaé,  studious,  assidious. 

Jújru/t  jo;ll,  false  testimony ;  baba/i 
o;/iceanna;cc  na  ^ajaj/tt  aj 
;a/«\b  gúpu/ijojU  anaj  j  Jo^, 
j:a  beoj  j  bo  beacaba/t  bív  gú- 
j:aj\-gjlle,  the  high  priests  sought 
false  witnesses  against  Jesus,  at 
length  two  false  witnesses  ap- 
peared.— L.  B. 

Ju£a/in<x;j,  the  clucking  of  a  hen; 
gug<x;l  and  gujaUajj,  the  same. 

Jujbe;/ine6;fi,  a  governor. 

Jujbb<x;n,  i.  e.  S<xg/-an,  England. 

Jújbe,  a  prayer,  entreaty,  or  inter- 
cession; mo  jújbe  cum  Óé  a/i 
a  fOn,  my  prayers  to  God  for 
them. 

Jú;b;m,  to  pray,  to  beseech,  to  en- 
treat; bo  gújb  fé,  he  prayed; 
gú;b;m  tú,  I  pray  thee. 

Ju;l;m,  to  weep,  to  cry,  to  bewail. 

Ju;t;mne,  calumny. 

Ju;l;mneac,  calumnious. 

Ju;l/mn;jjm,  to  calumniate,  to  re- 
proach. 

Ju;m;onn,  a  holy  relic  ;  gona  gu;- 
mjonnajb  <x%af  <x  mbacajljb, 
with  their  holy  relics  and  crosiers. 

Jujnceap,  a  pillory. 

Ju;n;m,  to  prick,  sting,  or  wound. 

Jujn^eeab,  a  scar. 

Ju;n^cejb;n,  a  little  scar. 

Juj^t,  Loc  Ju;/i,  a  lake  in  the 
County  of  Limerick. 

Juj/t-b/r/pm,  to  exulcerate. 

Ju;/i;n,  a  spot,  a  blain,  or  wheal,  a 
pimple. 

Ju;/ime,  blueness;  also  more  blue. 

Ju;/ime<xcb,  blueness. 

Ju//meab,  a  gurnard. 

Juj^eac,  leaky,  full  of  chinks. 

Ju;f~e;;t,  a  stocking. 

3u)nm^  to  A°w5  hence  g<xj/"e,  a 
stream;  Al.  ca/se. 

Jujtéa/t,  a  gutter. 

Jujtea^,  denial,  refusal ;  <ib  ju;- 
te<ty~,  I  refused. 

Jujt;ne<xc,  bashful. 

Jul,  a  crying  out,  a  lamentation ; 
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also  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb 
gu;l;m  ;  as  bo  jut  fé,  he  cried, 
or  wept. 

Julba,  the  mouth. 

gulp*,  narrow. 

Juma,  a  battle. 

Jun,  the  same  as  gan,  without. 

Junbu;nne,  a  spear  or  javelin. 

Jun,  a  breach. 

Juntann,  a  prison,  a  gaol,  or  hold. 

Junn,  a  prisoner,  a  hostage. 

Junna,  a  gown ;  also  a  gun. 

Junnca,  a  prison. 

Jun/i<xj<xb,  erring  or  straying. 

Junta,  wounded,  also  slain ;  pejljg 
n<x  bpea/i  nTunta,  the  burial 
place  of  the  slain  or  of  suicides. 

Junta,  an  experienced,  skilful, 
prying  man. 

Juntac,  costiveness. 

Ju/i  and  •gujjvjrm,  a  blotch,  a  pim- 
ple, a  wheal. 

Juj-t,  that;  gu/i  T5e<xrm<\)-g  pat- 
t/i<vjce  C;/te,  that  St.  Patrick 
blessed  Ireland;  so  that;  Gr. 
yap,  and  Gall,  car  signify  for  ; 
Lat.  enim. 

Ju/t,  brave,  valiant. 

Ju/i,  jea/i,  sharp.  _ 

Ju/tcujleac,  a  pallisado. 

Ju/ma,  a  cave  or  den,  a  hole. 

Ju^,  weight,  or  force,  strength; 
bajne  gan  %af,  a  man  of  no  va- 
lue. 

Ju^,  to,  unto,  until ;  -gaf  <xn  ajt, 
to  the  place ;  -gaf  a  n;úg,  unto 
this  day;  -gaf  a  ma/iac,  until 
tomorrow ;  c;a  gu/~,  to  whom. 

Ju^,  death. 

Ju^,  anger. 

Ju^,  a  desire  or  inclination. 

Ju^ma/t,  valid,  strong,  powerful. 

Ju^tal,  a  burden;  Wei.  guystil, 
a  pledge  ;  also  ability. 

Juta,  puddle. 

Júta,  the  gout. 

Jutac,  or  cutac,  short,  bob- 
tailed. 

Jut,    a   voice;    <\%Uf    jreuc    jut 
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O'/MediT),   and  behold,  a  voice 
from  heaven. 
Jut:,  a  bad  name  for  inhospitality 
or  incontinency ;    bo  ya&jji   f] 


gut,  she  was  exposed. 
Jutolajbe,  a  cuckold-maker. 
Jutu/i/iúbd^ac,  confident. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  \). 

rj  is  not  admitted  as  a  letter  into  the  Irish  alphabet,  nor  otherwise 
employed  in  the  Irish  language  than  as  a  mere  aspirate  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  Greek.  The  Greeks  anciently  used  h  as  a  letter,  and  not 
merely  as  an  aspirate.  It  was  one  of  the  characters  of  their  most  ancient 
alphabets,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  wrote  Oeog  with  the  different 
letters  t  and  h,  instead  of  9eoq,  written  with  the  single  letter  9.  In  the 
Irish  language  h  is  prefixed  as  a  strong  aspirate  before  words  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  and  having  reference  to  objects  of  the  female  sex :  as  <x  n<X]i), 
her  face;  <x  bo/1,  her  gold.  And  secondly,  when  such  words  are  pre- 
ceded by  the  Irish  prepositions  le  or  ;ie,  it  ith,  or  by,  which  takes  place 
not  only  in  ordinary  words,  as  le  7?5/i  <\%uf  le  ba;/r^ob,  with  gold  and 
silver,  but  also  in  the  names  of  countries,  principalities,  and  particular 
clans;  as,le  fr'O^/iujjjb,  le  b'Ulab,  with  or  by  the  people  ofOssory,  with 
Ulidia.     It  is  now  called  U<\£,  from  Uat,  the  white  thorn-tree. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  ). 

J  is  the  eighth  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  and  the  third  of  the  five 
vowels,  of  the  denomination  of  caol,  or  small  vowels.  It  is  called  J5ba, 
from  )5ba,  vulgo  ;úbaji,  the  yew-tree;  Lat.  taxus  ;  and  is  not  unlike  the 
Heb.  >,  and  Gr.  /,  as  to  its  appellative.  The  Irish  language  admits  of  no 
-)  consonant  no  more  than  the  Greek ;  and  it  seems  to  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing examples,  that  the  Latins  did  not  use  it  as  a  distinct  character ; 
for  they  wrote,  as  Priscian  tells  us,  peiius  for  pejus,  and  eiius  for  ejus, 
&c.  In  our  old  manuscripts  e  and  ;  were  written  indifferently  one  for 
another,  as  hath  been  obseiwed  in  the  remarks  upon  e.  It  is  the  preposi- 
tive vowel  of  those  diphthongs  which  are  called  n<x  cú;g  ;p;r>e,  or  the 
five  iphthongs,  from  jfjn,  the  gooseberry  bush,  Lat.  grossularia,  viz.  ;<x, 
■)<X),  ;u,  -}U),  and  ;o ;  of  which  we  find  iu  used  among  the  Hebrews,  as 
Heb.  rVD,  Lat.  os  ejus. 


J 


),  an  art  or  science. 
),  in ;  ;  c;f,  in  a  house. 
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),  an  island ;  hence  )  Cbolu;m  Qlle, 
the  island  of  St.  Columbus ;  rid. 


j  cr 


)  <r 


ao;,  supra. 
Vac,  a  salmon ;  ;ac-cna;m,  the  bone 
of  a  salmon  ;  co  £f\jt  an  jcéub  a 
meobon  iac,  reperitur  sends  in 
ventre  salmonis. 

Jacba/1,  the  bottom  of  any  thing,  a 
foundation,  the  lower  part;  Jac- 
b<Xft  Conn&ct,  the  country  of 
Lower  Connaught  in  Ireland. 

Jacba/t  c<xnuf,  the  bassus  cantus 
in  music. 

Jacba/iú;ge,  the  lowest,  lower,  in- 
ferior. 

Jacbab,  a  noise,  or  cry. 

Jab,  they,  them. 

Jabal,  a  disease. 

JabaS,  a  shutting,  closing,  or  join- 
ing ;  <Xfi  nj<xi><xb  bo  bOj\<\jf,  when 
thou  shuttest  thy  door;  bo  frja- 
bab  fú<Xf  jo  bajngea/7,  it  was 
close,  shut  up ;  bo  jababu/i  a 
nbojjiye,  they  shut  their  doors. 

Jabte,  joined,  close,  shut  up. 

J  a  j,  an  island. 

Ja;/icear>r>,  the  noddle ;  Lat.  occ£- 
put. 

Ja;/i-^ce<X/it,  the  west. 

Jaj/i-t/ieab,  an  habitation. 

Jail,  a  latchet,  or  thong ;  plur.  ;al- 
laca ;  ;allaca  a  fyora  bo 
y~g<\0)le,  to  loose  the  latcnets  of 
his  shoes ;  ;allac,  a  latchet,  or 
thong. 

Jail,  a  flock  of  birds. 

Jalla  cyaxnn,  shoes. 

Jaltog  leataj/i,  a  bat. 

Jcu?,  a  weasel. 

Ja/i,  after ;  ;a/i  p)n,  after  that,  af- 
terwards. 

Ja/i,  jt?ro  a;/t,  at,  upon. 

Ja/i,  or  pan,  back,  backwards; 
also  the  west ;  Ja/i-GQúman,  West 
Munster;  0/7  ;afica/i,  from  the 
west. 

Ja/i,  black,  dark. 

Ja/iaro,  afterwards,  postea ;  and 
;a/iain,  icfem ;  also  thenceforth, 
again,  anew,  fresh. 

Já/tan,  or  ;a/i/iann,  iron;  Lat./er- 
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nwi/   Suec.   iarn;  Dan.  ?V/v>.  y 
Mont,  iaain;  Wei.  haiarn;  and 
Arm.  uarn;  Hisp.  Iiierro;  Cim- 
brice,  jam;  Goth,  elsarn. 
Ja/ibeo,  still  in  being. 
Ja/i-bO/777,  a  brownish  black. 
Ja/i-b/iaoj,  a  remnant. 
Ja/i7ra;be,  ward,  or  custody;   ab 
cúba  otaft  la/ipajbe,  a  patient 
ought  to  be  taken  cai-e  of. 
Ja/i-jrlat:,  a  feudatory  lord,  or  one 
depending    of  another    greater 
loi'd ;  from  ;a/i,  after,  and  plat, 
a  lord,  i.  e.  a  lord  preceded  by 
another  lord;  hence  the  Saxon 
woi*d  earl. 

Ja/t-ccúlta,  churlish,  backward. 

Ja/i^an,  the  groans  of  a  dying 
man. 

Ja/i-  jaotr,  the  west  wind. 

Ja/igu;l,  or  ;a/igal,  a  battle,  a  skir- 
mish. 

Ja/ijujleac,  warlike,  engaged  in 
battles. 

Ja/ila,  an  earl ;  vid.  ed/ilam. 

Ja/tlajt/r/ujab,  a  preparation. 

Ja/ima/it,  riches. 

Ja/iroa/it;,  the  issue  or  consequence 
of  an  affair. 

Ja/tmat,  offspring. 

Ja/imbéu/ila,  a  pronoun;  also  any 
particle  that  is  not  declined,  as 
adverb,  conjunction,  &c. 

Ja/ime;/ige,  matins,  morning  pray- 
er; y\]\  tteact  on  ;a/ime7ftge, 
after  saying  matins.  — Annal. 
Tighern.  an.  1057= 

Jaftmpna,  vid.  ja^ma. 

Ja/ina,  a  chain  of  thread ;  also  con- 
fusion. 

Ja/inaccui,  an  iron  tool. 

Ja/inaibe,  Irons;  plur.  of  ;a/ta77, 
also  of,  or  belonging  to  iron. 

Ja/inboe,  a  fawn. 

Ja^oj,  a  weasel. 

Jafiog,  anguish  or  grief. 

Ja^Tia^  and  ;a;i/iata^*,  a  request, 
a  desire,  or  petition. 

Jart/ia;m,  to  seek,  to  request,  or 
2  m 
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entreat,  to  demand  or  require; 

]<\j\  <\]f\  é,  require  it  from  him ; 

;<X;i;ia;m  0/ttr,  I  pray  you  ;  j<\nj\- 

pajb  fé  bé;/ic,    he   shall    beg 

alms. 
J<i/ir«\t5;/i,  a  beggar,  or  petitioner; 

also  a  surgeon's  probe. 
)&]\j\&taf,  a  petition,  or  request. 
fafiyian,  iron ;  b^/irxvjb  cO/i;i<nnc<x, 

of  barbed  or  hooked  irons ;  vid. 

Y&flfjn,  after ;  japfoixxjn,  idem. 
)<\jifm<X,  a  relic,  or  remnant;  as, 

pe<ic<xb,  also  an  incumbrance  or 
burden  ;  also  a  new  year's  gift. 

3<Xf\fT0<xc,  beneficent,  or  generous. 

)<\]\t<\j-ge,  posterity,  also  descen- 
dants, also  domestics ;  70  bl;- 
<\-£<\jn  bo  b;  )fj\<\el  fan  mbab;- 
I5;r>  m<x/i  <xon  le  n<x  clojrm  <X£Uf 
le  <xn  j<\)\t<\yge,  the  people  of 
Israel  were  70  years  in  Babylon 
together  with  their  children  and 
posterity. 

Ja/ttdjij  the  west  country;  from 
yX]\,  west,  and  tdi/t,  pro  t;/i,  a 
country  ;  j<\f\i<X]\  C;/i;nr>,  the 
west  of  Ireland. 

)<Xf<xch,  a  loan,  a  thing  lent. 

)<Xf<xch<xj'be,  a  creditor. 

3<Xf<xl<\c,  easy,  feasible. 

Ja^d.c<xb,  advantage,  profit. 

)i\fc,  or  J<\fg,  fish,  fishes ;  pi.  éjj~g 
and  jafcufi ;  Lat.  piscis. 

J<ty-c<\b,  to  fish  out. 

J<ty-c<v//ie,  a  fisherman;  ;<ty"C<x;/ie 
caj/meac,  an  osprey. 

)<Xfc<xj^Q<xch,  fishing,  the  art  of 
fishing ;  also  a  fishery. 

Jat,  land ;  pi.  3át<x;b. 

]<\t  6  neacdc,  the  south  part  of  the 
County  ofWaterford,  anciently 
possessed  by  the  O'Brics. 

)<xtla,  a  little  feather ;  i.  e.  e;te  lu 
no  beag ;  also  a  small  fin. 

Jb,  a  country ;  also  a  tribe  of  peo- 
ple. 

Jb,  drink  you  ;  from  ;b;m,  to  drink. 
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JB,  you,  ye ;  pb  has  the  same  sig- 
nification. 

Jbea.fi,  marble. 

Jbjro,  to  drink,  to  imbibe;  bo  ;b 
fé,  he  drank. 

Jbte<xc,  soaking,  that  drinks  or 
takes  in  wet. 

Jc,  a  cure,  or  remedy ;  bo.  lu;b  ;ce, 
i.  e.  ba  lu;b  lé;je;^;  jce,  the 
genit.  of  )c. 

Jce,  is  rendered  balm  in  the  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  Bible — Ezek. 
27;  17. 

Jceab  and  ;c;m,  to  heal  or  cure ; 
;ca;b  la^ca  <x^af  tj\afc<x,  cu- 
rabat  ccecos  (Luscos,)  et  Le- 
prosos. — S.  Fiechus  in  Vita  S. 
Patricii.  Also  to  pay  for,  to 
make  restitution. 

Jceab,  a  healing  or  curing ;  also  a 
suffering,  a  paying  for. 

Jclu^,  or  -joclaf,  a  healing  by 
herbs  ;  from  ;c  and  la/-,  an 
herb. 

Je-lu/-<v/m,  to  cure  by  the  power  of 
herbs. 

Jb,  good,  honest,  just. 

)bea/i-j:<xlcim,  a  space  or  distance 
of  time  or  place ;  foe<xp.f<Xf,  the 
same. 

)bé<x/i-pol<xm,  the  same. 

Jbeoi/i-£tf<vjlle,  the  space  between 
the  shoulders. 

Jbecify-  and  ;obd./if,  towards. 

Jbed/iumrxty-,  a  distance. 

jb,  a  wreath  or  chain,  also  a  ridge ; 
it  is  written  sometimes  ;ob. 

Jb,  use. 

Jbo,  or  jóba,  or  ;5ja,  the  yew-tree ; 
also  the  letter  ; ;  vid.  ;oba. 

1bfi,  cold. 

Jb;/i,  betwixt,  between ;  and  in  old 
books  ]nt>jf\;  Lat.  inter. 

)*>jf\-ge<\rxxfm,  distance. 

)b;;i-béúl<xb,  a  distinction,  or  dif- 
ference. 

Jb;fi-bfiea^,  distance. 

Jb;/-ié;g,  the  change  of  the  moon  ; 
from  fijn  and  éa£  or  é<X)~£ix9 
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the  moon. 
Jb;;i-m;n;  j;m,  to  interpret. 
fojp.-mjnj-gce,  interpreted. 
1bjj\-mjnj  jtreoj/t,  an  interpreter. 

1t>)li-méoix\ntó)j\,  a  mediator  ; 
CjijOfb  p)]\-roéoi><xntb)j\  ea- 
bfto;r?n  <X£Uf  Ó;a,  Christ  is  me- 
diator between  us  and  God. 

Jb;/t-/-i;gecJicb,  an  interregnum. 

)b)fi-te<xn-gtd)f\,  an  interpreter  of 
languages. 

)pe<\]W,  hell ;  and  sometimes  writ- 
ten jpjijonn  and  jpjxejnn,  is  like 
the  Lat.  infernum,  the  ;  being 
equal  to  the  Lat.  in,  as  in  S. 
Fiechus  Hymn,  de  Vita  S.  Pa- 
trick ;  b<X]  fé  bl;<x  jnú )  fO jrxxm, 
sex  annis  erat  in  servitute  ;  and 
also;  fjpfi,  in  visionibus;  Wei. 
yfern,  and  Corn,  if  am  ;  jpeajvi 
<xp.<Xf  m<x  bp]<xn  aclc  fé;b;/i 
*>p<\)fnéjr,  hell  is  the  mansion- 
house  of  inexpressible  pain. 

jpi;0nr>ba,  hellish,  of  or  belonging 
to  hell 

1%,  a  ring, 

)l  and  ;le,  much,  many,  great ;  also 
well. 

)l-béi\f<xc,  arch;  also  of  various 
ways  and  humours. 

Jl-cea/ibac,  Jack  of  all  trades,  of 
various  trades. 

H-ced/iba;  je,  the  same. 

H-beaibac,  well-featured  or  com- 
plexioned. 

Hbéanab,  variation. 

Ílbé<u?mú<\b,  an  emblem. 

He,  a  great  number  of  people. 

He  and  ;le<x^,  diversity,  a  diffe- 
rence. 

Heac,  ordure,  dung;  genit.  ;l;g; 
c<X/in-;l;j,  a  dunghill;  vid.  <xo;- 
leaé. 

H-gnjtreac,  of  all  sorts,  diverse, 
various. 

Jl-£Wneac,  very  horrid  and  ugly; 
■pj^ft  jl- j;ia;neac,  an  ugly  hor- 
rid beast  or  monster. 

H-g/?eac,  skilful. 
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H-  j/iea^ac,  an  inn  or  lodging. 
H-gú;b;m,  to  vary  or  alter. 
)ll<\f&n,    the    very    same   people, 
themselves  ;  Lat.  illi  ipsi. — Old 
Parchment. 
H-leaba/i,  a  tome  or  volume  con- 
taining many  books. 
)l-p;a^b  and  jl--pé)fc,  a  serpent,  a 

snake,  an  adder. 
H-/i;nce,  a  ball,   a  dance   where 

many  dance  together ;  chorea. 
R-fe<Xf<xro,  distance. 
)vo,  butter ;  gen.  ;me ;  <\j  b;5l  jme, 

selling  butter. 
)ro  and  am,  about,  when  it  is  pre- 
fixed to  nouns  of  time,  as  ;m  an 
<xrofO  <x  ma/i<xc,  about  this  time 
to-morrow;  it  also  signifies  along 
with,  at  the  head  of,  when  pre- 
fixed to  other  nouns;  ex.  bo  ta;- 
njc  Co;/i-be<xlbac  <xn   ;m  lao- 
c\x;b   n<x   mjbe,   Turlogh   came 
thither  at  the  head  of  the  heroes 
ofMeath. 
)m<xbú  jab,  a  multiplying ;  30  nbe- 
úrxxp  ;m<xbúj<xb,  that  they  may 
multiply. 
Jma;t;jjb,  use,  custom,  experience. 
)m<\]ib<Xf,    Cf\<xnn   <xn  ;oma/iba;^, 
the  tree  of  transgression;  <x  méo- 
ban  lao;  bo  pjnn  -dbano  pma/i- 
ba/~;  njl  r?e<xc  %<xn  jm<xj\i<Xf,  id 
est,  at  noon  day  Adam  transgress- 
ed :  there  is  no  person  without 
a  fault,  or  all  men  transgress. — 
L.B: 
Jm<X/ibab,    strife,    contention,   dis- 
pute ;  joma/ibajb,  idem  ;  ;oma;t- 
ba;b    Leaé-cú;nr>   <x&af  .  l~e<\t- 
moj<x,  the  dispute  of  Le<xt-cú)nn 
and  Leat-mo  j<x,  concerning  su- 
periority or  excellency.  — A  poem 
thus  entitled. 
Jma;/ig,  or  )roa;/iec,   plundering, 

devastation,  ransacking. 
)m-cé;mr>;i;m,  to  walk  round. 
Jmc;an  and  jmcéjn,  and  vulgarly 
said  jmjgejn,  far,  remote,  either 
with  respect  to  time  or  place ;  as, 
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cj/ieob  ó  ojt  ;mc;on,  a  people 
from  a  foreign  country ;  tanga- 
TYia;j-i  o^  c;;i  ;mcé;n,  we  came 
from  a  remote  country ;  ojrn^j/t 
jmcj<xn  o  f]T),  a  long  time  since ; 
<xm  jmcéjn  ba  é;^,  a  long  time 
after. 

Jroc;ll,  about. 

Jmcjm,  to  go  on,  to  march. 

.Jroc;m,  to  force,  to  compel,  to  res- 
cue. 

Jmbeogojl,  protection;  ;i6b  jmbeo- 
gojl  bo/t  ccu;;te,  «i  *ii  protec- 
trix  ncstris  turmis. — Brogan. 

Jmbeol,  a  league,  or  covenant. 

Jmbeo/ibob,  a  proof. 

1mbe<x;ib<xb  and  ;mbe<X;tl3<i;m,  to 
prove. 

Jmbea/tbto,  proved,  maintained. 

Jmbeajigob,  a  reproof. 

Jrflbeo/tgab  and  jmbea/tgojm,  to 
reprove  or  rebuke,  to  reproach 
or  dispraise. 

)mbe<X]\Tt<x,  reviled,  reproved,  re- 
buked;  ex.  lucb  jmbeoj-rgto,  re- 
yilers. 

Jmb;oll,  a  feast. 

Jmb;ol,  guile,  deceit,  fraud. 

7me<\c£/i<i;  j,  plough-bullocks. 

Jmeob,  jealousy. 

Jméoboc,  jealous. 

Jméob<v//ie,  a  zealot. 

Jnoeogloc,  terrible,  frightful. 

Jmeoglxvjm,  to  fear. 

Jmeol  and  ;nrjot,  an  edge  or  bor- 
der, a  coast;  6  ;nneol<vjb  mx 
i)olbon,  from  the  borders  of 
Scotland. 

JmeorOfrgajn,  a  striking  on  all 
sides. 

JmeÓcoum,  we  will  go;  ;mteócob 
yé,  he  will  go ;  vid.  JfiOtJj/m. 

Jmpeob<vjn,  a  draught. 

Jmj:;b,  or  jmpjbeoc,  a  petitioner. 

Jmeo/i,  a  marble. 

Jmjobog,  a  coupling  or  joining  to- 
gether: 

Jn^leobcxb,  unction. 

Jm;leobo.jm,  to  anoint. 
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Jmjl;m,  to  lick. 

Jm;/ice,  vw/go  jm;;i;  je,  a  journey, 
or  peregrination ;  go  neinge  t;- 
m;nce  leat,  may  your  journey 
be  prosperous  to  you. 

Jnrj/ic;m,  or  ;m;/ice<xb,  to  remove, 
or  change  one's  dwelling. 

Jnrrjffi,  I  go  ;  Lat.  immeo  or  remeo. 

Jmj/rj/i;  je,  an  emigration,  or  chang- 
ing from  place  to  place;  Lat. 
irnmlgratio. 

Jmteobon,  a  tome  or  volume. 

Jmljnn,  the  navel. 

Jml/jocon,  the  navel. 

Jml;0c  tijlbe,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  first  episcopal  churches  in 
Munster,  now  called  Entry,  which 
is  of  late  united  to  the  see  of 
Cashel.  Its  first  bishop  was 
■cTjlbe,  who  preached  the  Gospel 
in  Ireland  before  St.  Patrick's 
arrival  in  that  kingdom. 

Jrvlpc,  bordering  upon  a  lake. 

Jmr?e,  thus. 

Jmne^e;  j;m,  to  bind,  tie,  &c. 

)mr>;be,  or  jroj-njom,  care,  dili- 
gence. 

Jmnjbeoc,  careful,  uneasy  about 
the  success  of  an  action ;  anxious, 
solicitous. 

Imnjfj,  contention,  disunion. 

)mr>;^;m,  to  yoke. 

jro-pji),  a  twig  or  rod. 

jmp;be,  a  prayer,  petition,  or  sup- 
plication ;  ]<X]\<xjm  ;mp;be  0]tc,  I 
beseech  or  supplicate  you  ;  cu;- 
;i;m  bjmpjie,  I  beseech. 

Jnopjbeoc,  an  intercessor,  a  peti- 
tioner. 

)mp;b;m,  to  beseech,  entreat,  pray, 
request ;  jm-cjbjm  O/tr  <x  /t;  j 
mo/t  n<\  njl  bújle,  I  entreat  you 
the  great  God  of  all  the  ele- 
ments. 

Jmp;?te,  an  emperor. 

Jmp;;ie<xcb,  an  empire, 

jn)/ieaccu;b,  it  happened  or  fell 
out. 

Jm/teo^   and   ;m;ie<\^C\n,    dispute. 
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controversy,  strife ;  <Xf  j:eaft/i 
jmfieajr  ri<x  u<\)-&ne;<Xf,  a  pro- 
verb, literally  meaning  that  dis- 
pute is  better  than  want  of  so- 
ciety. 

Jm/ie<ty~am,  to  strive  or  contest,  to 
contend. 

Jm/ieú/-an<x;;m,  idem. 

Jm/ie<\/-ar)u;be,  a  contending  per- 
son, a  disputant. 

Impéjronízjm,  to  go  about. 

Jm/-i;m,  to  play,  or  divert. 

Jmftjm,  a  riding. 

)wfcjn,  a  bed-room,  or  closet. 

)m^e<xc<xn,  rage,  fury. 

Jmfe<\ct]\i\é,  a  project. 

Jm/^ea/^rxx,  strife,  contention. 

Jrornjorn,  heaviness,  sadness, 

)mfD)Orr),  care,  diligence. 

)wfr>)Orn<xcf  anxious,  solicitous,  un- 
easy. 

Jm/~;uH<vjm,  to  walk  about,  to  ram- 
ble. 

Jmteacb,  a  progress,  or  going,  a 
departure;  ;mte<xcb <xjí  flú<\) je 
710  m;ll  ^;nn,  it  was  the  depar- 
ture of  our  army  that  ruined  us. 

Jmteacb,  an  adventure,  feat,  or 
expedition;  j:<x  me<\nn  é  rxx  ;m- 
teactajb,  clams  est  in  suis  ges- 
tis.—Yid.  S.  Fiech.  in  Vit.  S. 
Patricii.  m 

Jmteacbajbe,  one  that  is  departing, 
the  going  man. 

)mtjj;m,  to  go,  to  march,  to  pro- 
ceed, to  depart. 

1rotf\e<\fCf\<xi),  to  wrestle;  bo  b; 
<xn  t<xjri^jol  <\%uf  Jacob  <x/i  pab 
n<x  bo;bce<xg  )mte]\<\fC]i<\,  (pid. 
Leab<x/i  b;te<xc,)  the  angel  wres- 
tled with  Jacob  all  ni^ht. 

Jm'cjufa,  or  protúf<x,  adventures, 
feats;  vid.  -joroiúf  and  júmiáfiX. 

)n,  prsep.  Lat.  in,  and  Angl.  in. 
This  Irish  preposition  answering 
the  Latin  and  English  in,  is 
always  used  in  old  manuscripts 
instead  of  <\nn  used  by  the  mo- 
dem   writers    to    express    the 
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same;  Gr.  cv. 

1n,  fit,  proper ;  used  always  in  com- 
pound words,  as  ;n-peabmc\,  fit 
or  capable  of  doing  a  manly  ac- 
tion; jn-nú<xbc<v//i,  marriageable, 
fit  to  be  married. 

)n<\  and  -jn&f,  than ;  Lat.  quam ; 
used  in  our  old  manuscripts ;  as, 
m)  bpr/l   jreafi  <xn   tjwrm   <Xf 

tt<\rrg<\]f,  the  man  you  visited 
is  as  good  a  man  as  can  be 
found  in  Ireland ;  <xg<xllab  pbat- 

ruxyn. 

Jnbe,  quality,  dignity. 

Jnbeac,  in  place,  of  quality. 

Jnbeac,  come  to  perfect  health. 

Jnbea/1,  pasture. 

J/ibea^i,  a  river;  Jnbe<X/i  Colpta, 
now  the  town  of  Drogheda, 
where  the  river  Boyne  discharges 
itself  into  the  sea ;  jr)bea/i  Scejne, 
the  river  of  Kenmare  in  the 
County  of  Kerry;  jnbea/i  rx\ 
roba/ic,  the  bay  of  Bantry ;  jn- 
bea^i  Sla;r>e,  the  river  Slaney  in 
Wexford.  This  word  should  be 
more  properly  written  jn-irxx/i,  or 
jn-iiia/id,  from  ;r>,  and  rouj/i,  or 
n)<X]\<x,  the  sea,  and  accordingly 
signifies  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
where  it  is  received  into  the 
sea. 

JncearKijj,  that  may  be  bought, 
marketable. 

Incjrm,  the  brain. 

JflC/ieacúb,  blame,  reproach;  ex. 
mé  h)ncj\e<xc<xi>  t/i;b,  to  re- 
proach me  for  it. —  Vid.  Chron. 
Scot  or  um  in  introitu. 

Jnc/ieac<xb,  gleaning  or  leasing 
corn. 

Jr>c/ie<\c<xm,  to  consider. 

1nt>é<xnt<x,  lawful,  practicable. — 
Luke,  6.  2. 

Inbjne,  a  fight,  or  engagement. 

jflbjota,  vendible,  fit  for  sale. 

JnbtjOf-,  a  court ;  go  tOj\<xct<x)n  bo 


go   bjnbljf    <v//iceowrKXjcc    r?a 
r<\-g<\]\t,  till  he  arrived  to  the 
court  of  the  high  priest. 
)ne<\c,  the  lining  of  cloth  in  weav- 

Jneac,  hospitality,  generosity,  good 
housekeeping  ;  <xn  té  fjfijOf 
n;b  <X/i  g<xc  neac,  n;  bljjear?  bo 
be;t  5<xn  ;r?e<xc,  he  that  desires 
the  favour  of  others,  ought  to  be 
liberal  himself. 

)ne<\ctj\e<Xf,  a  fair  or  pattern,  a 
public  meeting  commonly  called 
Ojjie<xct<Xf. 

Jnjreatam,  to  meditate. 

)npjfi,  marriageable,  fit  for  a  hus- 
band, as  pn-mna,  fit  for  a  wife ; 
;on-<v//im,  fit  to  take  arms. 

)nj:jQc<\f,  choice,  election. 

Infjfj,  a  swelling. 

)r\ g,  is  one  of  the  negatives  of  the 
Irish  language. 

)r\  g,  a  neck  of  land. 

Jr>g,  force,  compulsion. 

Jflg<v//ie,  herding;  ;nga;/ie  cáe- 
/i<xc,  the  herding  of  sheep. 

J.flge<x/i,  a  level. 

Jflgebtre,  of  twins  in  the  womb, 
that  which  comes  to  perfect 
birth. 

J/7g£jú;l,  consequence,  or  conclu- 
sion. 

J/?g-gl<x;n,  uncleanness,  filth. 

Jng-glan,  dirty,  filthy,  unclean. 

J/?^;lt,  feeding,  grazing ;  ;r>ge;ltjb 
;<nb,  feed  them ;  cct/t;  <\  njrrgjl- 
r/n  tú,  where  feedest  thou. — 
-toft.  1.  14. 

Ingjn,  or  ;r>gear>,  a  daughter ;  from 
gear),  like  the  Lat.  genitum ; 
and  jn  per  metathesin  pro  n;g, 
which  signifies  a  daughter;  ex. 
(D<v//ie  n;  j,  or  n;  Coma;^,  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas ;  GQaj/te 
m)  bbM&jn,  Mary  O'Brien,  &c. 

)/jjrte;m,  ravening;  also  persecu- 
ting; lucb  m;r)jrte<xm<x,  they  that 
persecute  me ;  a/i  n;r> jfieamújg, 
our  persecutors. 
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)r>5;^(,  a  carpenter  or  mason's  line. 

Jr?g;/i,  an  anchor. 

Ingjfx,  affliction,  grief,  sorrow. 

Jnglejb,  a  hook. 

Jflgne,  the  plur.  of  prrg<\,  nails,  or 
talons,  hooks,  claws. 

InZflejrn,  persecution ;  as,  conac  <xn 
tj  j:ujljrr£iOf  )nX/ie;m  bo  t<xo;b 
<xn  c;/it,  blessed  is  he  who  suf- 
fers persecution  for  the  sake  of 
justice. — Le<xb<i/t  b/ie<xc. 

Jng/iejmteac,  a  persecutor;  pol 
jrr£j\ejmte<\c  n<x  be<xgl<x;^e, 
Paul,  the  persecutor  of  the 
church. 

)/7;<xt<x/i,  or  jnu;te<X/i,  a  bowel  or 
entrail. 

Jn;b,  Shrovetide;  Wei.  ynid. 

Jnjic,  or  jrmjbe,  the  bowels  or  en- 
trails; Lat.  interiora. 

J/r/ltjm,   to   feed,  to  graze;    vid. 

Jnj/ite,  weakness,  feebleness. 

)njf,  an  island ;  Lat.  insula;  plur. 
jnnffi ;  <jin  jnnpjb  GQd/id.  C0/1- 
;i;<xn  oirxx^,  jnbjb,  /tjóme,  z'ra  zVz- 
sulis  Maris  Tyrrheni  mansit, 
ut  memoratur  ;  jnjf  n<x  bjrjob- 
Bu;be,  Insula  Sylvatica,  an  old 
name  of  Ireland. 

)  njf,  Ennis,  chief  town  of  the 
County  of  Clare. 

]njf-ce<\lt]i<\c,  an  island  of  pil- 
grimage in  Loc  Óej/tgea/tt. 

1njf-c<\t<\,  an  island  in  the  river 
Shannon. 

Jn;^-C6j<xr)ajn,Innishannon,  a  mar- 
ket-town between  Bandon  and 
Kinsale  in  the  County  of  Cork. 

Jrj;/~-be<\g,  an  island  near  Balti- 
more in  the  County  of  Cork. 

)n]f-iX]\c<xjn,  Sherky  island  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Cape  Clear 
in  Carbury. 

)njf-mój\,  on  the  river  Feil  in  the 
County  of  Kerr}-;  also  a  large 
island  in  the  river  Shannon, 
where  there  is  a  famous  monas- 
tery, built  by  ÓOflO  j  C<X)jibfie<xc 


)  N 

O'O/tjen,  king  of  Limerick  and 

Thomond. 
Injf-caÓjaxc,  an  island  in  the  sea, 

near-cfojb  Ojijcixn,   in  the  west 

of  the  County  of  Clare. 
Injf-bo-fjnne,  an  island  in  the  sea, 

in   the  west  of  the  County   of 

Mayo. 

f<xb  GQjleaba  <xn  C;;t; %  )of<\  leo 
<Xf  <xn  Injfcj-gjn,  i.  e.  <\/~  <\n 
2Wb<x  /ijojba,  ju/t  t;n6;l/-;ab 
cu;ge  tr/te  jHúag  na  njúbu; j- 
eac,  (Leab<\;i  bjieac,)  then  the 
soldiers  of  the  Tetrarch  convey- 
ed Jesus  out  of  the  garden, 
whereupon  the  entire  multitude 
of  the  Jewish  people  assembled 
about  him. 

)njte,  edible,  fit  to  be  eaten. 

Meab,  and  ;r>l;m,  to  make  ready, 
to  prepare;  bo  bjnleab  <x  c<x/i- 
bofo  bó,  his  chariot  was  made 
ready  for  him ;  also  to  dispose, 
to  set  in  order,  to  put  in  array ; 
t>o  bjnteoib  <xn  g<x  bu;lj,  the 
Belgian  dart  was  set  in  order ; 
also  to  contrive  or  project;  bo 
ftjnleab  ceoilg,  an  ambush  was 
laid;  b;n;ll  fh  ;ntle<xcb,  he  set 
his  wits  to  work ;  also  to  flourish 
or  brandish  ;  as,  oig  jnpllú  j<xb 
<x  <\i><\p.c,  brandishing  his  horn. 

In  roe,  an  estate,  or  patrimony ;  also 
land. 

Jnmearba,  commendable. 

ínróeóbanac,  mean,  moderate,  also 
inward;  go  bjnmeóbanac,  <x%af 
50  jroj/r/rojolac,  inwardly  and 
outwardly. 

Inmeóixxnaf,  temperance. 

Inmajn,  affable,  courteous,  loving. 

-)vn)jcmn<\,  desirable. 

)nn,  us,  we ;  like  yjnn. 

)nn,  or  <\nn,  therein. 

)nn,  a  wave. 

Jnne,  a  bowel,  or  entrail ;  plur.  jn- 
n;be. 

Jnneac,  the  woof. 
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)nne<\l,  restraint. 

Jnneall,  service,  attendance. 

Irmecl,  or  jnnjoll,  mien,  carriage, 
or  deportment;  also  a  state  or 
condition ;  also  the  order  or  dis- 
position of  a  thing;  also  dress 
or  attire ;  ex.  ;r>r>eal  t;  je  Co;/i- 
bealba;  j,  the  order  of  Turlogh's 
house ;  jrmjoll  t/ioba  c<xt<xjb 
Cajnn,  the  military  order  of  the 
troops  of  Conn ;  jnnjoll  <x&af 
é<\-£COfg  n<\  mn<x,  the  dress  and 
visage  of  the  lady,  or  her  gait 
and  visage ;  ne<\c  <Xj\  jrmjll,  one 
who  is  well  prepared. 

Jnnearrr,  increase,  augmentation. 

Innejbjro,  to  tell,  to  certify. 

Irmeojn,  an  anvil ;  it  is  sometimes 
given  as  an  epithet  to  a  brave 
soldier  or  patriot,  whom  no  dan- 
ger or  difficulty  can  deter  from 
maintaining  an  honourable  cause, 
ex.  -jrmeójn  Co£<v/b  C/-i;ce-p*;l, 
Ireland's  brave  defender ;  Wei. 
einnion,  and  Com.  anuan,  sig- 
nify an  anvil. 

J/7fleó;n,  the  middle  of  a  pool  or 
pond  of  water. 

Inneojn,  in  spite  of;  b<xm  -jrmQÓjn, 
in  spite  of  me.  It  is  mostly 
written  <x;mbeojn,  and  pronounc- 
ed jnneójn.  _  It  may  be  properly 
written  jng-beojn,  from  the  ne- 
gative jng  and  be5)D,  qd.  vid. 

Irmeórnxn),  to  strike  or  stamp. 

Jn/ijreatajro,  to  think,  to  design,  or 
intend. 

Jnn]l  and  jnn jolta,  apt,  prone  to, 
ready,  active. 

Innjl,  a  gin  or  snare ;  also  an  in- 
strument; ;nr>;l,  or  ;nne<xl  c;ú;l, 
a  musical  instrument. 

Innjle,  cattle. 

Innjll,  a  fort  or  garrison;  as,  pó 
^e<xj<x;b  ;nn;ll,  they  besieged 
the  garrison. 

Innjlt,  a  handmaid. 

)rmjf,  distress,  misery,  &c. 

Innjfe&i)  and  innjpm,  to  say,  to 
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to  tell,  to  relate;  tynn)f  fé,  he 
said ;  c;<x  tyrmjf  bajt,  who  told 
you  of  it  ?  -jnnpte,  told,  related. 

Jrwjub,  a  telling  or  relating. 

Innljf,  a  candle ;  <xbúr»  jrrnljf,  the 
lighting  of  a  candle. 

Jnmrie,  danger.— Luke,  5.  7. 

Jr)0/ic<xb,  to  kill  or  destroy;  go 
bjretty-ub  pe<\ba;i  <xn  é  jnop- 
c<\jrim  )0f&  <x%af  <x  Kaf  bo  c;n- 
jreoib  <3iJ9  pxga/tt,  no  <xn  é  <n  le;- 
rpr?  <x/"  g<xn  <x  ró<!tlla;/it,  X.  2?.,* 
l.  e.  that  Peter  may  know  whe- 
ther the  priest  would  resolve 
upon  the  death  and  murder  of 
Jesus,  or  rather  on  setting  him 
at  liberty  without  any  further 
question.  This  word  jnOficoib, 
to  kill  or  murder,  and  jnOj\c<\jn, 
murder,  have  a  great  affinity  with 
the  Lat.  orcns,  as  these  words 
are  compounds  of  jn,  fit  for,  and 
0/tc<x  and  0;ic<x;n. 

Jr>/ie<xc<x,  to  be  sold,  vendible. 

.7r>/ieact<vjr>,  a  pudding. 

Jnjipm,  i.  e.  t;r?^e<xb<xl,  prepara- 
tion. 

)nfce,  a  sign  or  omen. 

Irifce,  or  jnfcne,  a  speech ;  also  a 
gender,  as  jrj/i-;n^cr>e,  the  mas- 
culine gender ;  and  bejn-jnfcne, 
the  feminine  gender;  also  the 
termination  ea  in  verbs  of  the 
second  person  of  the  conjunctive 
mood,  as,  bo  c;j:ea,  ba  mbuajt- 
jrea,  &c. 

Jn^ce,  a  battle,  or  fierce  assault. 

Jnnte,  in  her,  in  it,  therein ;  ;nnte 
jre;n,  in  itself. 

Jnnte,  a  nut-kernel. 

Inrrceac,  a  way  or  road. 

Jrwtjle,  a  budget,  bag,  or  wallet,  a 
satchel. 

Irmtjvn,  the  mind,  will,  or  plea- 
sure; <Xf  mjntjrm  j:éjn,  out  of 
my  own  mind. 

1nnt-)rme<xc     and     jntr/nneoiróoijl, 
high-minded,  sprightly,  also  sen- 
sible, also  heartv,  jollv,  merry. 
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)nnt-lpú),  treasure. 

)nntljorfíc<x,  a  treasury. 

)nf)6b<x\,  passable. 

JntQ  and  ;nr)te,  therein. 

J/itleacb,  ingenuity. 

J/itleacbcxc  and  jntteacbcurxxjl, 
ingenious,  witty,  sagacious,  sub- 
tle, artificial. 

Jnt/iúa  j,  miserable,  to  be  pitied, 
poor;  bapj-g  ;nt;ui<xj j,  rustico 
egcnti. 

Joíxxbj  death. 

Joe,  payment ;  ;oc  ej;ice,  eiric,  oi 
kindred  money;  ;6c  flajnte, 
balm,  salve;  z;z7i.  jc,  gen.  ;ce. 

Joccv/be,  a  tenant,  or  farmer;  ;o- 
cao;,  zcto. 

J6c<xro,  to  pay ;  also  to  suffer  or 
endure ;  also  to  heal,  cure,  &c 

)óc<\f,  payment ;  ;óc<xo;,  a  tenant. 

Jocb,  clemency,  humanity,  confi- 
dence, good  nature. 

Jocb,  children. 

J6cba/1,  the  bottom;  but  <xn  ;5c- 
ba/i,  to  sink. 

J5cba/i<xc,  lower;  t;/i  JóebcXftaé, 
the  Netherlands ;  also  lowest. 

Joctity-,  a  healing  by  herbs ;  com- 
pounded of  ;oc<xm,  to  heal,  and 
luf,  an  herb. 

]ocluf<xjn),  to  cure  by  herbs. 

Joballac,  an  Italian. 

Jobú/icu/i,  an  interjection. 

Jobd/ijrolaiT),  area,  a  court-yard. 

Joba/urmla,  the  space  between  the 
eyebrows. 

Joba/Y*,  towards. 

Joba/itúmúl,  a  distance. 

Job,  the  cramp,  or  any  sort  of 
pain. 

Job,  a  chain,  or  collar. 

Job-mOfiujn,  a  collar  or  neck-chain, 
so  called  from  the  judge,  Moran, 
who  wore  it. 

Jobd.,  the  yew-tree :  it  is  pronounc- 
ed joga,  and  is  the  name  of  the 
letter  J  ;  Heb.  ',  and  Gr.  t. 

Jobal,  an  idol. 

Jobaloicb,  idolatry. 
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Jobal-ab/iab,  idol-worship. 

7oban,  sincere,  pure,  clean,  un- 
defined; hence  e;^-;oban,  sig- 
nifies polluted,  defiled ;  og  ;o- 
ba;r>,  a  chaste  or  virtuous  virgin; 
<X)f\  <xlt5;/t  ;oba;rr,  on  the  pure 
and  clean  altar. 

Jobana,  pangs  or  torments. 

)óbatr,  diet. 

Jobbaj/it,  an  offering  or  sacrifice. 

)obbe;/i;m,  to  offer;  joibaji  tu, 
offer  thou ;  bo  ;obb/iaba/i,  they 
sacrificed ;  ;obbfia;m,  idem. 

Nubian,  a  leap,  or  skipping. 

Joblanab,  a  dancing,  or  skipping. 

;obna,  a  spear  or  lance. 

Jobrxx,  protection,  safeguard. 

Jobnac,  valiant,  warlike,  martial. 

Jobr?a;be,  a  staying  or  dwelling. 

Jobon  and  eabor?,  to  wit,  id.  est, 
puta,  or  utpote,  seu  videlicet. 

)o-£<xn,  a  bird's  craw. 

^o  jajle,  the  pylorus,  or  lower  ori- 
fice of  the  stomach. 

joilacta,  tractable. 

^oglojt/i;  jeab,  to  consume ;  no 
gu/i  b;o^la;é/i;je<xb  an  u;le 
gejnealac,  until  all  the  genera- 
tion was  consumed. — Numb.  32. 
13. 

)o-^]\<Xf,  uprightness. 

Mac,  mirth,  merriment. 

Mac,  loss,  damage. 

Magall,  a  dialogue. 

Mam  and  ;oia/ia;m,  to  vary,  to 
change. 

Man,  sincere. 

Ma^i,  an  eagle ;  ;ola/i  t;mc;oUac, 
and  -/ola/t  gfieagac,  a  gier- 
eagle:  j:;olaji  is  the  radical 
word,  but  when  its  initial  j:  is 
aspirated  it  is  pronounced  p- 
ta/i. 

Ma/i  and  jol<\j\i)<\f,  variety,  diver- 
sity. 

Ma/i,  much,  plenty. 

Majiba,  diverse,  various,  of  ano- 
ther sort. 

Mbuabac,  victorious,  all-conquer- 
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ing,  triumphant. 

Mófiotac,  comely,  well-featured ; 
also  inconstant,  various. 

Mbanac,  ingenious. 

Mbatac,  of  diverse  colours. 

Mbam/~a,  a  ball,  or  a  dance  where 
many  dance  together. 

M  ja,  or  ;ol- jut:,  various  tongues ; 
lejf  an  ;olga;b,  with  various 
tongues. 

Mmao;n;b,  goods  and  chattels  in 
abundance. 

Mmobac,  manifold,  various.^ 

M/tab,  plur.  u;m;/i  pl/iajb,  the 
plural  number. 

MtO/ica/",  variance,  debate. 

Jomab,  much,  plenty,  a  multitude. 

jomabac  and  ;o  no  aba  ma;  I,  nume- 
rous, infinite. 

Jomabamlacb,  a  multitude,  abun- 
dance. 

Jomaball,  guilt,  sin,  iniquity. 

lomagall,  a  dialogue. 

Jom  alalia;  m,  counsel,  advice. 

Joma;b  and  jomab,  envy. 

Joroa;  j,  a  border. 

Joma;  j,  champaign  ground. 

Joma;  j,  an  image. 

joma;  jeab,  imagination. 

Joma;lle,  together:  sometimes  writ- 
ten ; mm  a;  lie ;  Lat.  simul. 

loroújnjrt),  to  toss,  whirl,  &c. ;  ;o- 
manpr/b  fé  tú,  he  will  toss 
thee ;  also  to  drive. 

Jomaj/r^be,  decent,  becoming,  fit, 
proper.^ 

jomaj/igjbeacb,  decency. 

Joma;t;m,  to  check ;  n;  jomajtbe- 
O/td  tá,  thou  shalt  not  rebuke. 

)omallta/i,  the  centre. 

Joma/ia^g,  a  proverb. 

)oro<Xj\b<x,  a  lie,  an  untruth. 

Joma/iba;b,  a  debate,  or  contro- 
versy. 

Joma^ba;be,  comparison. 

Joma^iba^,  sin,  banishment  ;  70- 
ma/iba^  tfba;m,  the  banishment 
of  Adam  out  of  Paradise. 

)oma;ic,  a  ridge. 

.    2n 
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Jomd/tcac,  superfluous,  abundant; 

50  fcjam&ficdiCj  exceedingly,  too 

much.  , 
Joma/icab,  abundance,  superfluity; 

also  arrogance. 
lonxxncuji,   rowing,   steering  with 

oars;  jrea/i  jóirxx/iéu/i,  a  rower. 
Jom<X/ica/i,f  tumbling,  wallowing. 
)om<\fCp.<xi),  an  inn,  or  lodging, 
Jombút:,  the  adjoining  sea,  or  sea 

encompassing  an  island. 
Jombábúb,  an  overwhelming;  also 

to  swoon,  or  fall  into  a  swoon ; 

bo  hj  too  ^p;Ofi<xb  <xr\  n<x  ;onotxi- 

t<xb,  defecit  spiritus. 
Jombuájl;}Y},to  hurt,  to  strike  sound- 

lomcajpn,  a  looking  or  observing. 

Jomc<xoron<Kf,  a  question. 

Jomc<X;imút,  a  tribute,  custom,  toll, 
&c. 

)ow-ctojbmeab,  sword-fighting. 

Jom-clo;bmeo;^,  a  sword's  man,  a 
fencing-master. 

)omcom<x/ic,  a  petition,  or  request. 

Jorocóm<\]\c,  a  present,  gift,  or  fa- 
vour. 

1orflcorrm<\f\'c,  strong,  able. 

Jomcóm/iag,  a  thesis:  otherwise 
pmcomj\<xc. 

JoiDc^a;no,  or  jompcftajm,  to  bear 
or  carry,  to  deport  or  behave,  to 
endure;  b;omc/i<ty-  noé  jréjn,  I 
behaved  myself. 

Joime/iog,^  woman-porter. 

Jomcul5<vjb,  meet,  proper,  decent, 
also  modest ;  m<i/i  <\f  ;omcubu;b, 
as  it  is  meet. 

Joroba,  a  bed  or  couch;  <xju^ 
]rl;ac<x  mé  rojomba  pern  ie<\fi<xjí,- 
et  lachrymis  stratum  meum  ri- 
gabo. 

Jomba,  much,  many,  numerous. 

Jomba,  a  shoulder. 

JombO/Kty-,  the  lintel  of  a  door. 

JoiDb/i<X7)g,  a  drawing  to. 

JompO/i<x;l,  superfluity,  excess,  ex- 
travagance. 

Jomj:0/i/K%  a  battle,  or  skirmish. 
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JompOfi/icir?,  a  comparison. 

Jomp);ce<xb,  a  bawling  or  crying 
out. 

Jomp^cV/m,  to  cry  out,  to  bawl,  to 
squall. 

.JomjruUxng,  patience,  long  suffer- 
ing, 

Jom pti&jl,  erring  or  straying,  shun- 
ning or  avoiding;  also  to  take 
or  reduce. 

Jom  jcrjifl,  a  battle. 

Jom  ja;ri,  pangs,  agony. 

Joróab,  envy. 

)om<Xf,  knowledge,  judgment,  eru- 
dition. 

Jomlajne,  maturity,  perfection. 

Jomla;ne<xct,  a  supply,  a  filling 
up,  an  accomplishment. 

Jomlajteab,  a  rolling,  turning,  or 
winding. 

Jomlút,  gesture. 

Jomlat;,  exchange;  <&g  jomlat  <x 
bf\<\)t,  exchanging  his  clothes; 
;oml<x6;b,  idem. 

Jomtuab<x;m,  to  talk  much. 

Jomtúag<v;l,  wandering,  straying 
away. 

Jomne  and  jmne,  as  this,  thus. 

Jomojtl  and  ;omco;^iné<xl<xc,  full  of 
corners,  polygonal;  ;omc6;;tne- 
<ic,  the  same. 

)omolco;/i,  an  altar. 

JomO/1,  (prop.)  between;  Lat.  bi- 
ter. 

Jomo/iac,  ;mmeal,  a  border. 

JomO/towr),  a  comparison. 

JonKi/ibab,  a  controversy,  contest, 
or  contention. 

jomo/ibxxb,  a  reproach ;  also  expos- 
tulation. 

lOY0O)]\G<Xfc<X]\  and  ;onoo;/ie<x^c<x- 
p&jl,  (vulgo  jomoj\<\fc<\]l,)  a 
wrestling,  or  throwing  down  each 
other. 
Jomo/i/io,  or  umO/1/10,  commonly 
written  uo  and  00  in  old  manu- 
scripts, often  serves  more  for  or- 
nament than  use  in  the  speech, 
and  is  an  expletive ;  it  is  some- 


)  0 


J  0 


times  rendered  by  the  Latin  con- 
junction vero  used  in  transitions; 
ex.  C/tJo^baj  jte  lucb  rxx  Cata- 
jkxc,  pagan  u;ge  ;omo;i;io  <xn 
lucb  e;le,  the  citizens  were 
Christians,  and  the  rest  were 
Pagans ;  cives  Christiani  fue- 
runt,  alii  vero  Pagani. 

Jomo/itajb,  a  comparison. 

Jompojjeab,  a  turning,  rolling; 
also  a  reeling  or  staggering. 

Jompo;  g;m,  to  turn,  or  roll,  to  reel, 
&c. 

Jompo;  jte,  turned,  rolled. 

Jonopoll,  an  error. 

Joro/iab,  fame,  report;  also  abun- 
dance, plenty,  multitude. 

Jom/iabab,  thinking,  musing. 

Joro/ia;beac  and  jom/iajteac,  re- 
nowned, famous,  eminent. 

Jompiajbeab,  to  move  or  stir,  to 
put  in  motion. 

Jom/iajb;m,  to  publish,  or  divulge, 
to  report ;  also  to  repeat. 

Jom/tam  and  ;om/tamab,  a  rowing, 
or  plying  to  oars. 

Joro/iama;ro,  to  row;  ag  jom/iamab, 
rowing.  t 

Jono/tamajbe,  a  rower. 

Jom/iollab  and  jom/iuUajm,  to  go 
off  or  away,  to  depart,  to  err,  or 
stray. 

)om/iullab,  a  going  or  setting  off,  a 
departing. 

Jom/iúagab,  an  invasion,  a  routing 
away. 

Jom/iúagajm,  to  invade,  to  rout 
away,  to  disperse. 

Jow/iúagajfie,  an  invader. 

Jom/iu;n;m,#  to  assign,  or  appoint. 

Jom/^goltab,  superfluity,  excess. 

Jorota,  or  ;pmtac,  envious. 

Jomta;neab,  a  digression. 

Jomtaj/ieag,  a  getting  or -finding. 

Jomtnút^zeal,  also  envy;  bú/i  mj- 
omtnúta  fO,  your  zeal. 

JóiDtnúto;^,  a  zealous  lover. 

Jomtojneab,  or  ;omto;njub,  a  di- 
gression ;  also  a  year. 
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Jonotoltajm,  free,  voluntarily. 

Jomtotajb,  wisdom,  prudence. 

lomtuf,  departure,  or  going  off; 
la  a  jomtufC,  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture or  death. 

Jomtú^a,  adventures,  feats. 

]omtúf<\,  in  the  Irish  language  is 
much  the  same  with  bala,  and 
signifies  as  to,  as  for,  with  re- 
gard to ;  Lat.  quod  atiinet  ad, 
&c.  ;  ex.  jomiúf<x  <xn  ^lúag 
mír/mneac,  with  regard  to  the 
Munster  troops,  but  as  to  the 
Munster  forces. 

Jon,  in  compound  words  betokens 
meetness,  fitness,  maturity,  &c. ; 
as,  ;on-a;/im,  fit  to  bear  arms; 
jon-^g/iJoBta,  worth  writing ; 
;on-j:;/t  and  jon-rona,  marriage- 
able. 

J  on  a,  whereof,  in  which. 

Jonab,  a  place  or  room  ;  jrecX/i 
;ona;b,  a  lieutenant,  a  vice- 
gerent. 

Jona;/te,  the  privity  of  a  man  or 
woman ;  and  a  most  decent  word 
for  the  same. 

Jonamajl,  as,  alike,  equal,  well- 
matched. 

lorxxrin,  equal,  alike,  of  the  same 
length  and  breadth. 

Jona/t,  a  kind  of  mantle;  )On<X]\ 
^/io;l,  a  satin  mantle. 

Jon a/i,  whither. 

Jona/iaoand  jQn<\fi<xjtt),  to  clothe. 

Jona/ibab  or  jona/ibab,  banishment, 
exile,  expulsion,  a  thrusting  or 


turning  out. 


Jona^bab  and  ;ona/tba;m,  to  ba- 
nish, to  expel,  to  exile,  thrust 
forth. 

Jona/ibta,  banished,  exiled. 

Jona/ib)fibe;l,  a   sluice    or  flood- 


gate. 


Jonbajb,  or  jonbáb,  the  time  or 
term  of  a  woman's  bearing ;  as, 
tapjg  jonberjb  Cl;^abet;  bean 
a  nbe;pie  bjonbirjb,  a  woman  to- 
wards the  end  of  bearing  time, 


)  0 


)  0 


i.  e.  that  will  be  soon  delivered ; 
it  is  pronounced  jonob. 

Jonbolgab,  a  filling ;  also  a  swell- 
ing or  extention. 

Jo/?bolg<vjm,  to  fill. 

loncaroQf,  usury,  interest. 

)ovc<\mo)fi,  an  usurer. 

loncofice,  saleable. 

Ion  coin  <\i>,  incarnation ;  joncolnúb 
<\fi  yl<Jw<xj;|te6/ioi3  the  incarna- 
tion of  our  Saviour;  bo  jpe<x- 
yujgecib  70ncólrKXb  Chfijofb  bú- 
)r>n  tj\e  te<xct<\)ne<xct  <xn  <Xjn- 
gjl,  the  incarnation  of  Christ 
was  manifested  to  us  by  an  an- 
gel. 

J077Coln<vj  gte,  incarnate. 

joncolbu  j<xb,  the  incarnation,  the 
becoming  incarnate. 

Joncollnújúb  and  joncottnajm,  to 
become  incarnate,  to  be  made 
flesh;  <x%uf  bo  bjoncolln&b  <xn 
jr/ijotal,  <\%af  bajtjj  prxxjnn, 
et  verbum  caro  factum  est  et 
habitavit  in  nobis. 

Joncomroif,  comparable. 

JoncQfg,  instruction,  doctrine. 

)oncOfgi\jm,  to  teach. 

loncOfgtojp,  a  teacher, 

Jorjc/ia^úl,  an  excrement. 

Joncujb,  a  bowel  or  en  trail. 

Jor>cu;;i,  capable,  comparable. 

jor>-bá;te,  desirable. 

Jon-bú;leamoijl,  the  same. 

jonbuy,  so  that ;  jonbuy  go,  or 
jorrsuf  gu/i,  so  that. 

lon-j:ojrm,  desirable. 

Jon-j:op.p.<\r),  a  skirmish  or  battle. 

Jotrga,  a  nail,  a  hoof;  ;or?g<\  e;?7, 
a  bird's  claw;  pnga  macc;;ie,  a 
wolf's  claw ;  ;or>ga,  or  c/túb  é;c, 
a  horse's  hoof. 

)órrg<\b<\jl,  circumspection,  pru- 
dence. 

Jong<xba;l,  management,  conduct, 
or  regulation ;  to  manage,  con- 
duct, guide,  lead,  regulate,  also 
managing,  conducting;  mo/i  jon- 
3<xbcv/l  <xnm<x  /t;g :  ;b;/t  bayact 
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)f  b;mb/i; j:  ye  b<xr>acal  n;  fu- 
la;/i :  /to  boc<\;/i  é  bjongdiajl; 
the  conducting  a  king  is  an  im- 
portant task:  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  impetuosity  and  weak- 
ness :  his  person  must  be  always 
preserved :  hence  it  becomes 
most  difficult  to  direct  him. 

)ong<xl3a;l,  to  attack,  also  to  sub- 
ject or  reduce ;  ex.  50  mo  j:<vjbe 
<x  yaoj<xl  <x  2i;or>g<xba;l,  that 
they  would  live  the  longer  for 
attacking  them. 

)or)g<xbft<y,  without  question,  doubt- 
less. 

Jor>g<v//ie,  ridiculous. 

)or>z<xnt<\c,  wonderful,  surprising, 
extraordinary,  strange;  n;b  jon- 
gantac,  a  wonder,  or  miracle. 

Jor>g<xr>tuy,  a  wonder,  or  surprise, 
a  miracle. 

)oagb<xjl,  gesture. 

Jongglan,  unclean ;  from  the  negat. 
;ng  and  glxxn. 

)on  ju;/i,  matter. 

J  on  ju;  717  m,  to  keep  cattle,  to  act 
the  herdsman  or  shepherd;  also 
to  feed,  to  browze. 

Jongnab  and  ;ong/t<xb,  a  wonder, 
an  astonishment;  bob  jongndib 
le;y,  he  wondered. 

Jongmxta,  the  dead. 

)onl<xi,  washing ;  <X£  ;onlab  <x  éu- 
h<\)  je,  washing  his  clothes. 

)onl<X]  jte,  washed. 

Jonla;  jceo;/i,  a  washer ;  also  an 
accuser,  informer,  or  adversary. 

Jor)la;m3  to  wash. 

Jonlat,  a  washing;  <x  njonlatajb 
eagyamla,  in  diverse  washings. 

Jon  mall,  heaviness,  fatigue. 

Jonm<xg<v/b,  ridiculous. 

)onm<Xf,  treasure. 

Jon-róoltd.,  commendable,  praise- 
worthy. 

Jonmirjn,  kind,  loving,  courteous; 
Gal.  debonnair;  <x  uapv/í  jon- 
mw)n,  or  jxb-jonroujn,  most  loving 
or  beloved  sir. 
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Jonn,  the  head;  5  prm  £0  boon, 
from  top  to  toe. 

Jonnaclann,  protection,  defence, 
safeguard;  also  satisfaction,  or 
amends  for  an  injury. 

)onn<xb,  in  thee,  in  you,  i.  e.  ;onn 
tú;  ;onn<\m,  in  me,  i.  e.  ;onn 
me;  jonirjnn,  in  us,  i.  e.  jonn 
;nn,  or  fjnn,  &c. 

Jonn<vjl,  wash ;  ;onn<vjl  b<xj<vjb, 
wash  thy  face ;  bo  jqnn<xl  fé,  he 
washed,  or  bjonnkijb  ^é,  icfem. 

Jonnajjteacb,  a  gift,  or  present. 

Jordan,  the  same,  alike,  one  of  the 
same,  t 

Jonn<x/i<xb,  a  hire,  or  wages,  a  re- 
ward. 

Jonn<Xf,  therefore,  thereupon. 

Jonncujjteab,  grafting. 

]onn'óút]\<\f,  negligence. 

jonnlac,  blame,  or  finding  fault, 
accusation. 

)onnl<x;  j;ro,  to  accuse. 

Jonnl<vj  jte6;ji,  an  adversary. 

Jonnlat,  washing,  cleansing. 

Jonnogbojl,  sprightliness. 

lonpajc,  or  pnjiujc,  continent, 
chaste,  honest,  faithful;  6j  jon- 
;ta;c,  rárgo  fidelis. 

Ion  j\<xc<Xf,  chastity,  continency,  fide- 
lity. 

)onj\<xi>,  to  ruin,  hurt,  or  damage ; 
also  devastation,  spoiling,  plun- 
dering. 

Jonn/iab<xc,  laying  waste,  plunder- 
ing. 

)omri]\Ofj),  a  word. 

)cmnj-<\,  grief,  sorrow. 

]onnf<xc,  sorrowful,  fatal. 

Jormpajbe,  or  pnnfupe,  an  ap- 
proaching to ;  ex.  -)Ormf<xj je 
cu;/ip  <in  C;<x/in<x,  the  approach- 
ing to  the  Eucharist ;  also  visit- 
ing or  visitation ;  ex.  ;onn;az;  je 
muj/ie  30  St.  eijpxbet,  the  vi- 
sitation of  the  blessed  Virgin  to 
St. Elizabeth;  jonn^u;be pbat;- 
r/t-a;cc  pó/i  cléj/i  Ukv/b,  the 
visitation  of  St.  Patrick  to  the 
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clergy  of  Ulster ;  also  an  attack 
or  assault,  a  surprise. 

1onnf<\ji)jm,  to  approach  or  come 
to ;  also  to  attack. 

1onnf<xjj;e<\c,  an  aggressor. 

JonnpMTKVjl,  such,  like. 

Jonn^átriwc,  a  looseness  of  the 
skin. 

Jonnta,  unawares. 

)onntl<\f,  long ;  ctojbeam  ;onnt- 
l<Xf,  a  long  sword. 

lonntoixxjm,  to  roll,  to  turn,  to 
tumble,  or  wallow,  to  wind; 
b;onnt<v/  j  <i/ij/~5  he  returned. 

lorwaf,  that;  jonnaf  50,  so  that. 

Jon/i<xc,  a  tent  for  a  wound. 

lonpacuf,  fidelity,  righteousness, 
continence. 

Jon/i<xn  and  ;0nfuxn<xb,  an  account 
or  reckoning. 

Jorif<\m<\')l,  like,  comparable. 

Jor)^am<xl<x,  idem. 

Jon^Oficújab,  illuminating,  en- 
lightening. 

lonftjKXjmen'c,  an  instrument. 

lonfufj je  and  jon^ujge^b,  an  inva- 
sion, sudden  assault,  or  attack ; 
■jovfujie  m<v/bne  tugoib  <vj/i 
Cojan  G05/1  /te  Conn  ;onn<x  lea- 
bajb,  Conn  of  the  100  battles 
surprised  Eogan  Mor  in  his  bed 
early  in  the  morning  and  mur- 
dered him. 

Jontojoijro,  to  slight,  scorn,  dis- 
dain; also  to  turn,  drive,  or 
keep  away. 

Jonbol,  or  e<X/t-ball,  the  tail  or 
rump ;  from  e<X/t/i,  the  end  or 
extremity  of  any  thing,  and  ball, 
a  limb  or  part. 

Jo/icóbac,  bad,  evil,  naughty ;  u/i- 
cojbeac,  idem,  qd.  vid. 

JOficoj/ie,  posterity. 

)0]\bdlt<\,  certain,  sure,  continual. 

Jo/ijujl,  or  ;.oi/ij<x;l,  a  skirmish, 
scuffle,  battle,  or  uproar. 

10f\-gajf,  a  prayer  or  intercession. 

loplixnn,  a  cellar,  buttery,  larder. 

Jo/ina,  a  hasp ;  or  spindle  of  yarn. 
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)u]\f)&)f,  the  dropsy. 

Jo;i;i-t<xo;^e<xc,  the  captain  of  the 
rere  guard. 

Jo/i/il<\oc/i<x,  triarii. 

Jóf,  or  f)Of,  down ;  <\r?  ;o^,  up ; 
fjof  <x&af  <xnjOf,  up  and  down. 

)óf<\,  Jesus,  the  name  of  our  Sa- 
viour in  the  Irish  language,  as 
nearly  as  it  can  be  adapted  to 
the  Hebrew:  for  our  language 
having  no  ;  consonant,  or  *  in  it, 
which  is  the  same  in  the  Greek, 
cannot  as  fully  express  it  as  the 
Latins,  who  say  Jesus,  when  the 
Irish  say  )óf<\,  and  the  Greeks 
Iriaovg,  all  from  the  Heb.  yt#>, 
Salvator  vel  Salus,  quod  ipse  sal- 
vum  facer et  populum  suum  a 
peccatis  ipsorum,  uti  aitangelus. 
— Vid.  ,Slán<x;gte6;/t. 

]Of<\i>  and  jQf<\m,  to  eat. 

Jopxb,  an  eating. 

7o/*c<xb,  the  ham,  or  ham-string ; 
bo  jecx/i/i  fé  jOfoxba.  <x  ne;c, 
he  houghed  their  horses. 

7orbci,  a  house,  an  habitation ; 
jOft><\  n<x  mbocr,  the  poor-house ; 
jrtoijtr-jo^ba,  a  chieftain's  house, 
a  palace. 

)oftx\r),  a  cottage ;  the  diminut.  of 

loftxxf,  or  jrej^bjO^,  entertain- 
ment, accommodation. 

7o^ba;l,  convenient,  meet. 

)Ofl<xn m,  a  storehouse,  larder,  a 
buttery. 

lófój-pe,  hyssop. 

Jot<x  and  ;otar),  thirst. 

lot,  corn. 

Jotc/iujnj  j;m,  to  purvey  or  forage. 

)ót-í<\rm,  a  granary,  or  repository 
for  corn,  a  barn. 

) ot-lo f-^ixi,  a  blasting  of  corn. 

)ot-jiOf,  cockle. 

7otma/i,  thirsty,  dry. 

)f>jn,  the  gooseberry-tree ;  also  the 
name  of  the  diphthong  ;0,  &c. 

)ji,  anger ;  Lat.  iray  and  Wei. 
iredh3  Angl.  ire. 
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)ji,    a  satire,   or   lampoon ;    vid. 

ÚÚJJÍ. 

J/icjlt,  the  side-post  of  a  door. 

J/ic/i<x,  scarcity,  want ;  j/ic/i<x  <X]\<xjn, 
scarcity  of  bread. 

J/i;at,  an  answer  or  reply ;  also  sa- 
lutation, greeting  ;  n;5/i  cujp.  f£ 
J]\]<xl  O/tm,  he  did  not  so  much 
as  speak  to  me. 

Jflftnn,  a  field ;  also  land,  ground. 

J/i;/ie,  a  curse,  or  malediction,  also 
blame,  anger;  j/i;/ie  Óé,  the 
curse  of  God. 

)p)f9  brass;  n)  y<xjn  jj\jf  a^uf 
<xjro^t:,  gold  and  brass  are  not 
alike;  <XfOft,  i.  e.  5;i. 

]]\jf,  a  friend,  a  lover. 

)]\}f,  a  law  ;  also  faith,  religion. 

)]\)f,  an  assignation,  or  appoint- 
ment for  meeting. 

)]\jf,  a  description,  discovery ;  also 
a  record  or  chronicle ;  as,  jp.jf 
ctojnne  újQQbao;l-Cbonaj/ie,the 
historical  and  chronological  re- 
cords of  the  Mulconnerys ;  plur. 
Jfiffó,  records,  annals. 

]j\jf,  an  era  or  epoch;  hence  lea- 
bú/i  Wfi  a  chronology. 

)]\jye<\^,  a  present. 

1]\jy-e<\c,  just,  judicious, equitable; 
j:e<\/i  jj\]fG<xc  ejfpn  bo  be;- 
fteab  b;ie;tfie  j:;<5/i<x,  <\"gaf  bo 
%n\  fjt  p]]\  %<\c  tú<xiixz^r 
gac  Qr>é<xl:  <x%uf  b<\.  ua  bon 
-)j\jfG<xc  -CÍ  b/iam  é  <xj\  ^;<xb,  i.  e. 
he  is  a  just  man  who  passed  true 
judgments,  and  makes  peace  be- 
tween every  tribe  and  kindred : 
also,  he  was  the  heir  of  the  just 
Abram,  say  they ;  that  is,  he 
possessed  Abram's  equity  and 
justice. — L.  B. 

j|i;pc,  lawful. 

;/t;^-le<xb<X/i,  a  diary,  a  day-book. 

Jfijfne&jitú  j<xb,  a  confirmation. 

J /i/i,  an  end  or  conclusion. 

)/i/i-^ébe,  the  commander  of  the 
rere-guard ;   j/i/it/iéo/iújbe,  the 


same. 


)  c 


)  u 


))\t,  death. 

)f,  a  copulative  like  <XZUf,  and ; 
beo  ]f  n)<\f\b,  dead  ana  alive. 

)f,  am,  is ;  jf  mjfe,  I  am  ;  jf  tu, 
you  are ;  ]f  fé,  he  is ;  jf  jab, 
they  are. 

If,  under ;  jf  né<xllu;b,  under 
clouds. 

J  fa,  or  jOf<x,  but  sometimes  written 
f<x,  whose,  whereof;  as,  C]\)ofc 
Jf<\  pz;l  bo  j:ú<Xf^ajl  jnn,  Christ 
whose  blood  redeemed  us.  It 
is  never  used  in  asking  a  ques- 
tion ;  as,  whose  blood  redeemed 
us  ?  which  is  rendered,  c;a  jf<x 
pajl  bjrúú^rajl  jnn  ?  i.  e.  who  is 
he,  whose  blood  redeemed  us  ? 

1fge<\f,  doubt. 

)f),  she,  herself. 

Ifjol,  or  jfeal,  low;  óf  jfjol, 
softly,  privately;  of  <Xf\b  <x^af 
óf  j fed,  publicly  and  privately. 

J/~le,  lower,  inferior,  lowest. 

)fl]á  j<xb,  humiliation ;  and  Jflj- 
jjm^  to  humble,  to  make  low; 
Jfijb  ffS  fé;n,  submit  your- 
selves ;  ;^le5c<X/i  tuf<x,  thou  shalt 
be  humbled. 

1fj\<\é[b<\,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Israelites;  an  popal  J^;iaelba, 
the  Israelitish  people. 

)ff<x,  in  that ;  jf  fa  najt,  in  that 
place. 

)te,  a  feather,  or  wing,  a  fin. 

jte,  in  like  manner;  Lat.  item; 
also,  to  wit,  videlicet;  ex.  ;te 

77<X  CjO^d.    bO    luublTKVJ/l  fliaf,    I 

mean,  or  that  is  to  say,  the  rents 
above-mentioned. 
Jtce,  a  petition,  favour,  or  request ; 
ex.  g<xc  ;tce  ;^  o^^icea/-  b;<\ji- 
7iab :  a  ta  a  /)J<X/i^i<xb  ^<xr?  pa;- 
b;/i :  <xb/-i<xt: ;  ^o  50  nyn;c :  g;be 
le  p/itrecL/t  <x;^"je;  i.  e.  every 
petition  which  is  fit  to  be  called 
for  is  made  in  the  pater,  and 
therefore  let  all  those  who  be- 
seech any  favour  repeat  it  often ; 
also  a  prayer;  ex.  non  fnaiat 
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a  J^loeb  ;tce:  jn  plaia  fljme 
feac  )djana9  perducant  nos 
sanctas  ejus  preces  ad  regnum 
cceleste  liber atos  a  poenis. — 
Broganus  in  Vit.  S.  Brigidae. 

Jc,  corn;  Wei.  yd,  Cor.  iz,  and 
Gr.  criTog. 

Jteab  and  jijm,  to  eat;  b;t  pi,  he 
eat. 

jéeab,  eating. 

)ibjaf,  an  ear  of  corn. 

Jtjren,  a  car  or  dray  for  corn. 

Jtrjoro/tab,  a  murmuring,  or  grumb- 
ling ;  also  slandering  or  back- 
biting. 

ltpn)j\<xb<X)ro,  to  slander,  or  back- 
m  bite. 

Jtrjom/iajbteac,  slanderous,  abu- 
sive, backbiting;  tearr^a  jt;om- 
/tajbteac,  a  backbiting  tongue. 

Jt)fi,  a  corn  field ;  also  the  soil  of 
any  ground. 

]tf\0-pa,  a  head. 

1úb<\]\-cjrm  'Cpaj-g,  Newry,  a  town 
in  the  County  of  Down  in  Uls- 
ter. 

]ub<X]\,  the  yew-tree. 

Júb,  day ;  an  ;úb,  or  a  njab,  to- 
day; Lat.  hodie,  Gal.  huy,  Hisp. 
oi. 

Juca;/i,  fish-spawn. 

jubjceact,  judgment;  to-gajbfe 
Ifi  é,  a-guf  béanajb  ;ub;ce<xct: 
<v/ft  bo  ;ié;/t  hup.  /ie<xct:<x  péjn, 
ajjx  "pjlajt,  Pilate  said,  take 
you  him  (Jesus)  and  pass  judg- 
ment on  him  according  to  your 
own  law. — L.  B. 

Jubu;  je,  a  Jew,  also  Jewish. 

Jul  and  eol,  knowledge,  art,  judg- 
ment, science. 

Júlmu/i,  wise,  judicious. 

Ju/i,  the  yew-tree;  jajx  "calajn),  the 
juniper;  -jujx  c/ie;ge,  or  a<\j\ 
épe)Ze>  juniper.  \ 

)uj\  and  ují,  Ojx^ajn,  plunder, 
slaughter. 

Já/t<xm,  afterwards;  ja/iam,  idem. 
Note.  As  it  hath  been  forgotten 


IÍ> 


)b 


to  insert  at  the  proper  place  in 
this  letter  the  names  of  such  ter- 
ritories and  tribes  as  begin  with 
the  words  ;b  or  ;,  it  is  judged 
expedient  to  mention  the  most 
remarkable  of  them  here  by  way 
of  an  appendix  to  this  letter. 
Such  as 

Jb-e<xc<xé,  a  territory  in  the  west  of 
the  County  of  Cork,  anciently 
belonging  to  the  O'Mahonys. 

Jb-laoj<Xj/ie,  now  Iveleary,  a  dis- 
trict in  the  same  county,  pos- 
sessed, till  the  late  revolutions, 
by  the  O'Learys,  a  branch  of  the 
old  Lugadian  race,  and  whose 
first  possessions  were  the  ancient 
city  of  Ross-Carbury  and  its  li- 
berties or  environs. 

Jb-cofllua,  a  territory  in  the  same 
County,  anciently  belonging  to 
a  branch  of  the  O'Mahonys, 
who  were  dispossessed  in  late 
ages  by  the  Mae-Cartys  of  Mus- 

grY- 

Jb-m<xc-cu;lle,  now  a  barony  of  the 
County  of  Cork,  possessed  very 
anciently,  and  until  the  12th 
century,  by  different  petty  chiefs, 
or  toparchs,  such  as  0'C<xolu;be, 
orO'Keily,0'CD<iLCtj/te,  O'Jta;- 
f)m,  0'C;<X/i<rjn,  and  O'C/iejajn, 
all  either  extinct,  or  reduced  to 
an  obscure  state. 

Jb-flouiamca,  otherwise  called  )h- 
Ijatajn,  now  a  barony  of  the 
County  of  Cork,  whose  chief 
town  is  Castlelyons,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Barrymore,  anciently 
the  estate  of  O'Ljatajr»,  from 
whom  CúrTte-Ljatan,  now  Cas- 
tlelyons, derives  its  name.  This 
family  is  now  reduced  to  a  state 
of  obscurity. 

/b-ccor><vjl-g<\b/«i,  now  the  baro- 
nies of  Upper  and  Lower  Con- 
nella  in  the  County  of  Lime- 
rick, anciently  possessed  by  the 
O'Connels,  and  afterwards,  till 
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the  12th  century,  by  the  O'Ci- 
nealys  and  the  O'Cuileans :  when 
the  O'Connels  were  dispossessed 
of  this  large  district,  they  settled 
in  a  considerable  territory  ex- 
tending from  Sl;<xb  La<xcj\<x  and 
the  river  Feile,  to  Claenglis,  on 
the  borders  of  their  former  pos- 
sessions. 

Jb-pv/lge,  a  large  territory  in  Leins- 
ter,  formerly  possessed  by  the 
O'Connors  Failge,  jointly  with 
O'O/toj^/tm,  O'Cjrxxojt,  or 
O'Kenny,  0'Ou;n,  or  O'Dun, 
0'Ojom<\f<\,  Engl.  O'Dempsy, 
OT)<xongupx,Engl.  O'Hennessy, 
O'Ooimjjigjn,  and  O'GQu/taca;/?. 

Jb-laoj<vj/ie,  or  Iveleary,  a  terri- 
tory in  Meath,  the  ancient  estate 
of  0'C<xo;/7bealba;r?,  or  O'Ken- 
dealvan,  now,  I  suppose,  a  family 
of  no  great  lustre,  if  not  extinct. 

Jb-bfi;ir/r>-cv/,  Jb-b/rju;r)-bjié;j:ne, 
and  )b-b/r/u;n-^e6la,  three  large 
territories  in  Connaught,  an- 
ciently possessed  by  the  posterity 
of  Brian,  son  of  Coca  GQoj  jme- 
bójn,  king  of  Meath  in  the  fourth 
century,  from  which  Brian  the 
kings  of  Connaught  derived 
their  origin. 

Jb-ma;ne,  or  J-ma;r)e,  a  territory  in 
Connaught,  the  ancient  estate  of 
the  O'Kellys,  descended  from 
Colla-ba-cjt;oc,brother  of  Cotla- 
u<\)f,  kins;  of  Ulster  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.—  Vid.  Ogyg.  p.  366. 

J-majle,  or  Ua-ma;le,  a  large  ter- 
ritory in  the  County  of  Mayo, 
anciently  the  estate  of  the  O'Mai- 
lys. 

Jb-jTjac/t<x-<v;b/ie,  a  large  territory 
in  the  County  of  Galway,  the 
ancient  estate  of  the  O'Heynes. 

)b-c;n^eal<xc,  a  territory  compre- 
hending a  great  part  of  the 
County  of  Wexford,  anciently 
possessed  by  the  O'Kinsealaghs. 


lb 


lb 


Jb-b/tor>a,  now  a  barony  in  the 
County  of  Carlow,  anciently  pos- 
sessed by  a  branch  of  the  Mac- 
Murchas  or  Kavenaghs. 

Jb-jtjago/n,  a  territory  in  theQueen's 
County,  now  the  barony  of  Tine- 
hinch,  anciently  the  estate  of  the 
O'Regans,  but  possessed  in  lat- 
ter ages  by  the  O'Duins  or 
O'Dunns. 

1h-néjl,  (south,)  another  name  for 
the  whole  territory  or  province 
of  Meath,  after  it  was  possessed 
by  the  posterity  of  JMjalnao;  jj- 
atac,  king  of  that  province  in 
the  fourth  century. 

Jl5-nejl,  (north,)  a  large  territory 
in  Ulster  possessed  by  the  great 
O'Neil,  and  different  septs  of 
that  name,  and  divided  into 
Tyrone,  Tyrconnel,  and  other 
tracts. 

Jb-o-neac,  a  large  territory  in  the 
County  of  Roscommon,  wherein 


stands  Elphin,  a  bishop's  see, 
which  was  part  of  the  country  of 
O'Connor  Roe  and  O'Connor 
Donn. 
It  hath  been  also  forgotten  to  in- 
sert at  the  word  Ja/ijrlat,  the 
name  of  an  ancient  family  in  the 
barony  of  Musgry  and  County 
of  Cork,  called  O'M/iplajte,  or 
07)j<\/il<xjte,  Engl.  O'Herlihy. 
They  were  first  hereditary  war- 
dens of  the  church  of  St,  Gob- 
nait  of  Bally voorny,  and  were 
possessors  for  many  ages  of  the 
large  parish  of  that  name.  There 
are  still  several  persons  of  this 
family  existing  in  the  light  of 
gentlemen.  They  are  descended 
from  the  Earnais  of  Munster. 
One  of  this  family,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Ross,  is  mentioned 
among  the  sitting  members  of 
the  Council  of  Trent. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  L. 


L  is  the  ninth  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  and  the  first  of  the  three 
consonants  1,  n,  ft,  which^ admit  of  no  aspirate,  and  are  called  by  our 
grammarians  cojnfójne<xi<\  eab-t/ioma,  or  light  consonants.  It  is  called 
in  Irish  Lajf,  from  lujf,  vulgo  cancan,  the  quicken-tree,  Lat.  ornus. 
This  letter  being  the  initial  of  a  word  which  has  reference  to  the  female 
sex,  is  pronounced  double,  though  written  singly,  as,  a  lam,  her  hand,  is 
pronounced  al  lam ;  as  in  the  Spanish  words  llamar  and  lleno.  L  be- 
ginning words  referred  to  persons  or  things  of  the  plural  number,  is  also 
pronounced  double,  as,  <x  leaba/i,  their  book. 


La,  otherwise  15,  lae,  and  t<\o;,  the. 
day  ;  pi.  l<xén<x,  Idéte,  lajorww, 
laéteowa,  l<xo;ce,  or  lu;te. — 
N.  B.  I  was  for  sometime  at  a 
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I  <( 

loss  how  to  find  any  analogy  or 
affinity  in  any  other  languages 
with  these  two  words,  la,  the 
day,  and  07ce,  or  rather  tt;ce, 
2  o 


L  <C 


L  Ú 


4he  night ,  and  the  more,  as 
none  appears  either  in  the  Latin 
or  in  the  dialects  of  the  Celtic 
countries,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Ger- 
many. From  these  Celtic  na- 
tions we  have  received  the  word 
b;a  for  day,  as,  bja-^úl,  dies  so- 
ils ;  b;a-lúa;r?,  dies  lunce ;  bjá- 
ro<xj jit, dies  martis,  Sec,  in  which 
the  affinity  with  the  Gallic, 
Spanish,  and  German  languages, 
as  well  as  with  the  Latin,  is 
plainly  preserved ;  and  we  have 
in  like  manner  received  from 
them  our  ancient  word  nócfc,  the 
night,  which  is  the  same  with 
the  Spanish  noche,  the  Gallic 
nuit,  and  the  German  night,  as 
well  as  with  the  Latin  noctis, 
node,  from  nox,  and  the  Greek 

VVK.TOQ,     VVKTL,     from     VV  £.        Bllt 

for  the  word  la,  the  day,  and 
o;ce,  or  u;ce,  the  night,  cor- 
ruptly written  ojbee,  of  the  same 
pronunciation,  after  long  exami- 
nation I  found  no  analogy,  not 
even  in  the  Greek,  though  chiefly 
composed  of  the  Celtic,  I  mean, 
when  I  only  considered  its  sim- 
ple words  for  day  and  night, 
-n/uEpa  and  vv%,  (the  same  as  the 
nox,  of  the  Latin;)  but  in  a 
compound  word  of  the  Greek, 
aKQowxia,  i.  e.  intempesta  nox, 
I  find  a  plain  affinity  with  our 
Irish  wrord  0;ce,  or  u;ce;  and 
in  the  compound  word  yeveO- 
Xiav,  i.  e.  natalis  dies,  there  ap- 
pears a  strong  affinity  between 
the  Gr.  Xiav,  which  here  must 
necessarily  signify  dies,  the  day, 
and  the  Irish  la  or  lao;,  but 
more  especially  with  its  plural 
l<X)Onr)<x,  days.  These  instances 
show,  that  simple  words  which 
have  been  disused  in  the  Greek, 
are  preserved  in  the  Irish  ;  as  in 
general  many  words  which  are 
fallen  into  disuse  'in  one  lan- 
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guage,  are  preserved  in  others. 

La,  or  l;a,  in  old  Irish  manuscripts 
is  the  same  as  le,  with,  along 
with ;  as,  léj-gpf  can  op  la 
Je/iman,  i.  e.  legit  canones  apud 
Germanum,  speaking  of  St.  Pa- 
trick. 

Laban,  la;be,  mire,  dirt. 

L<xb<xmxc,  a  vulgar  man,  a  plebeian, 
a  day  labourer. 

Labanta,  of  or  belonging  to  a  ple- 
beian. m 

Labaonab,  dissimulation. 

Laba;^it,  a  speech;  ag  laba;/it;, 
speaking. 

Labafi  and  labe;/i,  a  laver,  a  ewer. 

Laba/iab  and  lab/ia;m,  to  talk;  bo 
labaj/i  béal  fié  béal  )\)f,  he 
spoke  to  him  face  to  face. 

Laba/ita,  said,  spoken,  of  or  be- 
longing to  speech ;  71;  jnea^  la- 
ba/ita,  an  impediment  of  speech ; 
jrea/t  laba/tta,  an  interpreter. 

Lab/iab,  speech,  discourse. 

Lab/ia;m,  to  speak. 

Lab/ia/~,  a  bay-tree. 

Laca,  a  duck  or  drake ;  plur.  la- 
ca;/?. 

Laca  ceann/iáab,  the  herb  celen- 
dine. 

Lacabo;/i,  a  diver;  laca; fie,  idem. 

Lacam,  to  duck  or  dive. 

Lacan,  gen.  and  plur.  of  laca,  a 
duck ;  fio^lacan,  the  plant  call- 
ed duckmeat;  Lat.  lens  paltistris. 

Lacb,  a  family. 

Lacb,  milk ;  Lat.  lac,  lactis  ;  gen. 
lacba  ;  hence  leam-lact,  and 
corruptly  leam-nact,  sweet  milk, 
or  insipid  milk ;  from  learó,  in- 
sipid, m  and  lact,  milk ;  bo  bo 
jlacab  a;/i  a  lact,  to  feed  ano- 
ther man's  cow  for  the  profit  of 
her  milk. 

Lactna,  a  sort  of  grey  apparel. 

Lacna,  yellow. 

Lab,  a  sending,  mission. 

Labam,  to  send. 

Laba/i,  a  fork  or  prong. 


I  tf 


L-<f 


Labo/ig,  a  thigh. 

i-<xb£,  snow. 

Labg/ia;t,  rashness  in  demand  or 

promise, 
Labna,  dumbness. 
Lab/iac,  forked ;  also  hasty. 
l.<s.bujl-gne,  a  day's  wages. 

Lobjicmn,  a  thief,  a  robber,  or 
highwayman ;  Lat.  latro,  latrone, 
and  Wei.  lhadron;  arwpn  /to 
CjiOcfút  t<\.  labnún  ma/i  aon  pe 
i))Of<\,  then  they  hung  two 
thieves  along  with  Jesus. 

Laetama;l,  daily ;  a/i  nafian  laé- 
tamajl,  taba;/i  bú;nn  a  n;uj, 
give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

Lag,  weak,  feeble,  faint ;  lag-Bea- 
ta,  low  fare  or  diet ;  lag-c/io;- 

■  beac,  faint-hearted ;  lag-lam  ac, 
weak-handed;  laj-b/i;je<xc, dis- 
couraged, weak. 

Laga,  praise,  fame,  honour. 

Lara;  g;m,  to  weaken,  lessen,  or 
diminish  ;  na  lagu;  geab  Bú/i 
ccfio;bte,  let  not  your  hearts 
faint. 

La  ga;/tt,  a  lizard. 

Laga/i  and  la  ga/iog,  a  prong. 

Lajbú gab,  to  lessen  or  diminish, 
to  cut  short;  also  a  lessening, 
abatement. 

L<x  jbu;  jte,  lessened,  abated. 

L<\g^a;r>e,  a  diminishing. 

L<X£/-<x;ne,  freedom,  liberty,  as  of 
a  slave,  a  relaxation  or  remis- 
sion; Lat.  laxatio;  mogpvjne 
is  the  word  opposite  to  it,  which 
signifies  servitude  or  slavery, 

La-gtfyfbe,  an  abatement  in  a  bar- 
gain, a  diminishing ;  p.0  tag  fé 
lagta^be  roójx  bam,  he  abated 
me  very  much. 

Lajb;n,  leaven. 

La;b/ieac,  a  coat  of  mail ;  vid. 
lujt/ieac;  Lat.  lorica. 

Lojbeacan,  or  lújbeacan,  a  snare, 
or  ambush,  an  ambuscade,  or 
lying  in  wait.^ 

La;b;m>  pro  lú;b;m,  to  lie  down. 
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ij  strong,  stout. 


and        la;b;/iea^, 


La/b;/ieacb 
strength. 

La;b/te,  stronger,  strongest. 

La;b/i;  g;m,  to  strengthen ;  also  to 
grow  strong. 

Lajge,  weakness,  infirmity;  also 
more  weak. 

Lajge,  a  spade,  shovel,  &c. 

La;  jean,  a  spear  or  javelin,  a  hal- 
berd; plur.  la;gne;  galpa^la;- 
jean  mo/i  ;or?a  la;m,  50  /iogo;n 
Cjipft  ;ona  f\)f  b;,_  <x^uf 
r"gojltjf  a  c/iojbe  a/i  a  bo,  1.  e. 
he  took  a  great  spear  in  his  hand 
and  wounded  Christ  in  his  right 
side,  and  severed  his  heart  in 
two. — L.  B. 

La;gean  and  La;g;on,  the  Pro- 
vince of  Leinster,  so  called  from 
the  spears  used  by  the  Gauls 
in  assisting  Labfia  Lojn^eac 
against  his  opponent  Cobtac 
Cojllb/ieaga,  according  to  Keat- 
ing- 

Lo/m,  from  lam,  the  hand;  lajm 
;ie,  and  lajm  fi]f,  near  at  hand, 
close  to,  hard  by ;  lajm  j\ju  f<xri, 
next  to  them;  ta;/i  la;m  l;om, 
come  near  me;  a  la;m,-  in  cus- 
tody ;  bo  /lagaba/t  a,  Vajm  leo 
Jab,  they  took  them  into  cus- 
tody. 

La;mba^bam,  to  fence. 

La/m-cea/tb,  handicraft,  any  me- 
chanic trade ;  also  a  mechanic. 

La;m-beacu^,  captivity. 

Lo/m-bja,  a  tutelar  god  of  the  Pa- 
gans ;  bo  gojb  Racel  lajmbja  a 
b<Xc<\]i,  Rachel  stole  the  idol  of 
her  father. — L.  B. 

Lajmeab,  or  la^mjgjm,  to  handle  ; 
also  to  take  into  custody ;  also  to 
dare  or  presume. 

La;mpo;léab,  a  handkerchief;  al- 
la^an  is  another  name  of  it. 

Lajm-^gjat,  a  buckler;  Lat.  cly- 
peus. 

Uújmp-g)M,  to  handle,  or  put  into 
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care ;    bo    lajm/*;  jeab    a/?    la- 

b/iom?,  the  robber  was  put  into 

custody. 
Lajmrjonac,  desirous,  eager ;  also 

given  to  chiromancy. 
L<\jn,   fullness ;    Vajn    ma/ia,    the 

tide,  high  water;  in  compound 

words,  fully,  as  la;/?-t;/r;m,  fully 

dry. 
Laj/i-BlJaganac,  perennial. 
La;/?-ceat:a/in,  a  guard. 
L<x;n-ce)mn;5;m,    to    wander    or 

ramble. 
La;n-Cfi;ocn<x;jjm,  to  perfect  or 

complete. 
Lojn-beanta,  complete,  finished. 
La;/?eac  or  lu;/?eac,  glad,  joyful, 

merry. 
L<v;ne<xc,  armed  with  a  spear. 
La;/?/?e,  the  genit.  of  la/7/7,  a  blade 

of  a  knife,  sword,  &c. ;  bo  cúa;b 

<xn  bOfwcap.  a  ^teac  antyajg 

th\  la;/?/?e,  the  haft  also  went  in 
.  after  the  blade. 
La;/?/7e,  or  La;b/?e,  Latin ;    y<xn 

teangab  La;b/?e,  in  the  Latin 

tongue ;  the  genit.  of  la;t£j0/?, 

or  lajb;o/7, 
La;/?/?e,  filling,  swelling;  an  mu;ri 

ag  la;nne,  the  sea  swelling. 
Lapne,   cheerfulness,  merriment, 

L<\jnnéojji,  or  La;b/?eo;/<,  a  La- 
tinist ;  laib;/?éoj/?t;Jje,  or  laj/?- 
néojntj  je,  the  same. 

Lajn-mejfiteac,  a  sacrilegious  son. 

La;/?/iejbjm,  to  complete. 

h<x)in f)Ohi<X]T0,  to  traverse. 

La;/i,  a  mare ;  la;/t-a/~a;l,  a  she- 
ass. 

La;/ige,  a  leg,  a  thigh;  a/ya;/? 
P/ta;/'-  a/i  a  ltr//iT/7;/b,  greaves  of 
brass  upon  his  legs ;  it  is  also 
lu/^a. 

La?  fige,  rather  than ;  pO/tt-lojjije, 
the  town  of  Waterford  in  Muns- 
ter. 

Ldjf,  the  same  as  leff,  with  him ; 
la;r  ré; /?,  with  himself.     Used 
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in  old  parchments. 

La;/-,  a  hand. 

La;f-eab,  to  throw  or  cast ;  a/?/*;/! 
p.o  Idjff&t  ^e;ll;be  p)/i  a 
%r)a)f,  then  they  cast  spittles  in 
his  face ;  also  to  throw  down,  to 
destroy ;  <Xft  <\n  ba  gú  jrufigo;le, 
jto  maojb  en  pea^o  (Jópx)  pio 
la;/-eab  ta/i  cea/?/?  teampul 
Óé,  <X£ixf  bo  béanab  a  atcu- 
mab  ;a/i  t/iébe;/7tty~,  this  man, 
say  the  two  false  witnesses, 
boasted  thus :  overturn  the  tem- 
ple of  God,  and  I  will  build  it 
up  again  in  three  days. — LeaBaji 

IfXGiXC. 

La;fc,  a  multitude. 

L<vjt,  milk ;  Gall,  lait,  Cor.  hath. 

L<x;te,  scales;  la;te  6; ft  290  aj/t- 
g;b,  silver  or  gold  scales. 

La;teama;l,  daily. 

La;tjé;/i,  verjuice,  &c. ;  acetum. 

La;t; j,  from  latac,  dirt,  mire, 
puddle. 

La;t/ie,  a  cow. 

Lajtr/teac,  the  ruins  of  an  old 
house ;  plur.  la;t/ieaca. 

lápnj-gm,  to  appear,  be  present, 
&c. 

L<x;t;^-,  a  lattice. 

Lama;;-,  a  poet. 

Lama/7ta,  ex.  m/?a  lamanta ;  mw- 
#eres  menstruatce ;  jf  a;/ie  bo 
?/i;/7/9  í?acel  ^;n,  5;;t  /7;  b<x  bé<\f 
ixcufon  lamacta;/?  m/?a  lama/?- 
ta;  ideo  hoc  fecerat  Rachel, 
quoniam  apud  eos  mos  invaluit 
mulleres  menstruatas  non  tan- 
gere. — L.  B. 

Lám,  a  hand;  lam-a/tm,  a  hand- 
weapon  ;  la;m  a/t  lojm,  hand  by 
hand. 

Lamac,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
hand;  lucb  lama;g,  bow-men* 
slingers. 

Lamac,  a  casting  with  the  hand : 
now  the  word  for  shooting. 

Lamaga/7,  a  groping. 

Lama/?  and  lama/?/?,  a  glove. 
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Lamca^a,  to  handle,  to  take  in 
hand. 

Lamcoma/it,  a  clapping  of  the 
hands. 

Lam-beana/~,  a  restraint. 

Lam-mu;lean,  a  hand-mill. 

Lam-/t5b,  a  by-way,  a  foot-path. 

Lama;  j,  from  lamac,  shooting ; 
bo  lamu;g  y-6  Óomnalb,  he  shot 
Daniel.  More  commonly  spelled 
labac. 

Lamam,  to  dare,  to  presume,  &c. 

Lamna,  a  space  of  time;  5  lamna 
<x5n  ujbce  30  lamna  b<\  bl;a- 
5<xn,  from  the  term  of  one  night 
to  the  space  of  two  years. 

Lampftog,  a  glow-worm. 

Lampirjbe,  lamps. 

L<xri,  or  lann,a  scale;  pi.  lanna ; 
bo  beújij:<xfi  mé  <X/t  ;a/*g  ba;m- 
n;b  7-eaf-am  a;ft  bo  lannu;b,  I 
will  cause  the  fish  of  thy  rivers 
to  stick  unto  thy  scales. 

Lan,  a  church ;  vid.  l<xnn. 

Uxn,  full;  Wei.  lhann,  Lat.  ple- 
num, Hisp.  /Ze^o. 

Lan,  before,  or  in  comparison  of. 

Lúna,  a  lane,  or  levelled  walk; 
Lat.  planum;  hence  Anglo-Sax. 
a  lawn,  or  open  place  in  a  wood. 

Lanama;n,  a  couple,  a  married 
couple. 

Lanamna/*,  carnal  copulation. 

Lan-bú;bean,  a  garrison. 

Lan -co;/te,  a  great  or  large  chal- 
dron. 

Lan-comla;m,  to  perform,  finish, 
or  accomplish. 

Lan-bajnjneaeb,  perseverance. 

Lang,  falsehood,  treachery. 

Langán,  the  breast. 

Langan-fya  jab,  the  weasand. 

Langj:et:;ji,  tetters,  or  chains. 

Lan  gu;n,  a  period. 

Lann,  land.  A  Germano-Celtic 
word. 

Lann,  a  house,  a  repository  or  trea- 
sury ;  also  a  church. 

Lann,  a  veil ;  also  a  vizard. 
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Lantf,  a  sword  or  knife ;    also  a 

sword-blade  or  knife-blade ;  Lat. 

lancea,  Gr.  Aoy^rj. 
Lann,  a  gridiron,  1.  e.  g/te;beal, 

or  /tó;/~b;n. 
Lanno;/i,  a  cow. 
L<xnn tao;/t,  a  partition. 
Lan  pane,  a  period,  or  punctum. 
Lan£*a;be,  a  pikeman. 
Lantu/tba,  a  guard. 
Lan-tollab,  perforation^  a  boring 

or  piercing  through. 
Laob,  partial,  prejudiced. 
Laobba,  bending,  or  inclining. 
Laoc,  an  active  youth,  a  soldier,  a 

champion ;  pi.  laoc/ia,  a  militia, 

soldiers. 
Laob  and  lao j,  a  calf;  laog  alu;n, 

a  fawn ;  Wei.  Iho,  Ir.  lo,  as  lo- 

l;jeac. 
Lao^an,  marrow,  pith. 
Lao  j,  snow. 
Lao j,  hire,  wages,  Sec. 
Lao;,  the  day ;  from  la ;  be;jie  aa 

lao;,  the  evening. 
Lao;  and  lao;b,  a  verse,  a  poem; 

an  lao;  bo  /rjnne  féjn,  the  poem 

he  composed. 
Lao;,  the  river  Lee,  which  takes 

its  rise  in  the  barony  of  <Co;b 

Lao  ja;/te,  in  the  west  of  Mus- 

gry,  in  the  County  of  Cork,  and 

divides  its  streams  to  embrace 

the  city  of  Cork. 
Laojbeab,  an  exhortation. 
LiXOjbjm,  to  exhort  or  advise. 
Lao;-leaba/i,  a  diary. 
Lao;-me<5ban,  noon-tide,  mid-day. 
Lao;-;ieatt;,  the  morning  star,  or 

the  star  of  the  day. 
Lao;^eac,  now  the  Queen's  Coun- 
ty,   the    ancient    estate   of  tho 

O'Moras. 
Laom,  a  blaze  of  fire. 
Laomba,  bent,  bowed,  crookened. 
Laombact,  curvature,  crookedness. 
Laom/^u;/ie,  great,  prodigious. 
Lapab,  a  paw  or  fist. 
Lapaban,  a  kind  of  sea-fish. 
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La/i,  the  ground  or  floor ;  also  the 
middle,  the  centre ;  bo  jxonn  fe 
;ona  la/i  ;ab,  he  divided  them 

,  in  the  midst;  a  la/i  flafba/ia;  j, 
in  the  midst  of  the  oak ;  Wei. 
lhaur,  Cantabr.  lurra. 

La/iuip,  an  alarm. 

Li\f<\i>,  a  burning,  lighting,  or  kind- 
ling ;  also  lust,  concupiscence. 

Lapxb  and  la^a;m,  toburn,  light, 
or  kindle;  bo  la/~ab  <xn  tejne, 
the  fire  was  lighted ;  bo  l<Xf  a 
jrea/ig,  his  anger  was  kindled. 

La/~an,  anger,  passion. 

L<Xf<xnt<x,  subject  to  anger,  pas- 
sionate. 

La^antact,  the  habitude  of  an- 

,   ger,  the  aptitude  of  being  angry. 

L<Xf<Xj\<xc,  flames  of  light. 

La/*b,  ballast,  lading. 

L<\f<xjp.  and  l<\f]\<xc,  a  flame  or 
flash;  l<\fajj\  t;nnt;je,  a  flash 
of  lightning. 

Lat,  a  foot. 

Lat,  a  youth,  a  companion. 

Latac,  dirt,  mire,  puddle ;  genit. 
lata;b,  lata;  j,  and  latú;je. 

Lata;/i,  presence;  bom  la;t;/i,  in 
my  presence ;  also  near. 

Lata; /ice  or  la;/ije,  a  thigh. 

Lata/i,  an  assembly ;  also  a  place 
appointed ;  lata;/i  <xn  cata,  the 
field  of  battle. 

Lata/i,  any  private  story  or  account. 

Lata/i,  strength,  vigour. 

Lauba,  an  eyebrow. 

Lé,  with,  through ;  ta}n;g  le  GQu;- 
pjf,  he  Same  with  Maurice ;  lé 
beagla,  through  fear. 

Leab  and  leabog,  a  piece  or  frag- 
ment. 

Leaba,  a  bed;  leaba  clú;ró,  a  feather 
bed;  leaba  jzloaxjf,  a  bed  of 
flocks ;  in  the  obliques  it  makes 
teapta,  leaba; %,  and  pi.  leap- 
taca. 

Leaba,  is  also  the  name  of  several 
places  in  Ireland,  which  are  by 
the  common  people  called  Le- 
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abtaca  na  bré;r)ne,  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Fenii,  or  old  Irish 
champions;  but  they  properly 
were  the  Druidish  altars,  on 
which  they  offered  sacrifices  to 
their  idol  gods,  and  are  yet  to 
be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom;  as,  leaba  Cba;ll;g,  a 
very  remarkable  monument  in 
Roche's  country  in  the  County 
of  Cork ;  Leaba  Ób;a/imaba  )f 
2>/ia;flfle,near  Bandrous  in  Sligo, 
also  another  of  the  same  name 
at  poll  t;  j  L;aba;n,  in  the 
County  of  Galway. 

Leaba/i,  smooth ;  Lat.  liber ;  also 
free ;  also  broad. 

L&<xh<Xji}  a  book;  leaba/i  b/ieac, 
the  speckled  book  of  Mac  Egan ; 
leaba/i  rxx  ccea/it,  the  book  of 
Chief  Rents,  &c.  by  S.Benignus; 
leabu/i  27a  ^úbcla,  the  book  of 
Conquests;  leaba/i  Lecan,  the 
book  of  Lecan,  a  famous  Irish 
monument,  to  be  found  at  the 
college  of  Lombards  in  Paris; 
vid.  ca;/it,  supra. 

Leaba/i  and  Ijbea/in,  a  ship. 

Leaba/ian,  a  little  book. 

Leaba/i-lann,  a  library. 

Leac,  a  great  stone,  a  flat  stone ; 
a/i  leaca;b  loma,on  bare  stones; 
leac  ojb/ie,  a  flake  of  ice ;  gen. 
l;c;  Wei.  Ihech,  Lat.  lapis. 

Leaca;r?,  the  cheek. 

Leact,  a  grave,  i.  e.  the  bed  of  a 
dead  man ;  Lat.  led um ;  also  a 
pile  of  stones  in  memory  of  the 
dead;  leacb, idem;  ta;m -leact 
mú;nt;/ie  pa/itola;fl,  the  monu- 
ments of  the  people  of  Parthalan, 
whence  Tamlachtan  Abbev  near 
Dublin. 

Leact,  with  thee ;  leact^a,  thine, 
belonging  to  thee. 

Leact,  a  lesson. 

Leacta,  flattened ;  also  molten. 

Leactam,  to  spread. 

Leactao,  the  diminutive  of  leact, 
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a  lesson,  a  lecture,  or  instruction, 
document;  gona  ca;ron;a  jab  an 
jnjoma  /~;n  /i5  /~5/i;b  GQata  an 
leactan  naorota  ^o,  so  that  in 
commemoration  of  that  action 
Matthew  wrote  this  holy  docu- 
ment. 

Le&b,  bo  leab  fé,  he  said. 

Leaban,  teasel ;  Lat.  dipsacum  ; 
leaban  l)óft<x,  the  herb  clotes, 
or  burrdock;  Lat.  persolana. 

Leab,  a/i  leab,  or  teat,  alternate. 

Leabro  and  leabman,  a  moth. 

Leab/iam,  to  tear,  rend,  mangle, 
maim  ;  chiefly  said  of  the  body ; 
leab/iam  lájt/ieac,  /laobaro  fg)- 
at,  let  us  cut  down  corslets,  and 
smash  shields ;  ca;/ip  leaba/ita, 
mangled  bodies. 

Leagab  and  leaga;m,  to  throw 
down  ;  also  to  fall. 

Leagab,  a  fall ;  /iojroe  <xn  lea  jab, 
before  the  fall ;  also  a  throwing 
down,  a  spilling. 

Lea  jajb,  physicians. — Mark,  5. 26. 

Lea  jab,  a  band,  or  bandage. 

Lea  jam,  or  lejjjro,  to  melt,  to 
thaw,  or  dissolve;  bo  leaj  an 
talaro,  m  the  earth  melted  ;  bo 
tej  jeab  é,  it  was  dissolved. 

Léajaro,  to  read;  potius  lejjjro, 
bo  lé]  j  fé,  he  read. 

Léajtó;/i,  a  reader,  a  lecturer. 

Leagta;b,  a  rush  or  rushes. 

Leaga;m,  to  lick ;  also  to  clip  or 
shear. 

Le<xm,  with  me  or  mine,  i.  e.  le  roe, 
or  roo;  learo  fé;n,  with  myself; 
learn  cap  at,  with  my  horse :  it  is 
as  commonly  Ijoro. 

Learo,  foolish,  simple ;  also  insipid, 
without  taste;  o-g<\jn  learo,  a 
simple,  insipid  youth  ;  hl<\f 
learo,  an  insipid  taste;  learn - 
laét,  &c,  vid.  tact;  50  learo, 
indiscreetly :  in  the  compar.  and 
superlat.  it  is  written  learoa. 

Le<xrn,  a  rower,  or  oarer. 

Learoan,  the  inside  rind  or  skin  of 
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a  tree  between  the  bark  and  the 
timber;  also  the  elm-tree. 

Learo  a;n,  the  river  Lein,  which 
springs  out  of  Lough  Leune, 
near  Killarney,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  ocean  near  Castle- 
main  harbour. 

Learoan,  a  moth,  or  any  sort  of 
night  butterfly. 

Learo -ban  act,  fool-hardiness. 

Learo  -n act,  pro  learn  -lacb,  sweet 
milk. 

Lean,  or  lean,  sorrow,  ruin,  de- 
struction. 

Lean  a,  a  meadow. 

Leanaro,  to  follow,  to  adhere,  to 
pursue  ;  bo  lean  ;ab,  no  0/t/ita> 
he  pursued  them. 

Leanaroa;n,  to  follow  or  pursue,  a 
following  or  pursuing ;  géa/i- 
leanaroa;n,  persecution ;  lacb 
leanarona,  followers  or  clients; 
Gr.  1.  pers.  plur.  eXavvwinev  ab 
tXavvti),  sequor. 

leanaroajn,  goods,  substance,  or 
wealth;  nj  b;oga;b  a  leana- 
m<\]n ;  Lat.  non  diminuit  sub- 
stantia,™ ejus. 

Le<xn<xn,  a  pet  or  favourite ;  leanan 
pje,  a  favourite  spirit;  also  a 
concubine. 

Leanantacb,  whoredom,  fornica- 
tion. 

Lean  a/i  tac,  the  plant  called  tor- 
mentil;  Lat.  tormentilla. 

Leant),  a  child,  whether  boy  or 
girl ;  plur.  lejnjb  or  le;nb. 

Leanban,  a  little  child.,  a  young 
child.  m 

Leanbajbe  and  leanbac,  childish, 
innocent. 

Leanba;beact,  childishness. 

Leanroa;n,  emulation. 

Le<xnn,  ale,  beer ;  also  any  liquor ; 
Wei.  Ihyn. 

Léarw,  rather  lean  and  le;ne,  a 
coarse  cassock  worn  outside  the 
doublet ;  also  a  coat  of  mail ; 
Lat.  Icena. 
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Leann,  plur.  lean nta,  the  humours 
of  the  body;  lean n a  baba,  me- 
lancholic humours. 

Le<\-pt<\,  of,  or  belonging  to  a 
bed. 

Lea/i,  with  our ;  i.  e.  le  a/1 ;  le  á/i 
bjrea/tajb,  with  our  men. 

Lea/i  and  16; /1,  clear,  evident,  ma- 
nifest ;  <Xf  léa/i  bam,  it  is  plain 
to  me,  I  see ;  vid.  le;/i. 

Léa/i,  much,  a  great  deal ;  an 
faojal  go  lea/1,  the  whole 
world. 

Lea/i,  the  sea;  ta/1  lea/1,  over 
seas,  to  a  foreign  country. 

Lea/i -b/iomajn,  the  ridge  of  a  hill. 

Lea/15,  a  plain ;  genit.  lej/ig ;  also 
a  road  or  beaten  way. 

Lea/1-mabab,  a  dog-fish. 

Lea/i-taob,  a  spring  tide. 

Léa/itó;b,  a  ball ;  caman  ;f  lea/i- 
to;b,  a  ball  and  hurley. 

Lea/i-u;n;ún,  a  sea-onion. 

Leaf  and  Ipf,  a  court;  genit. 
leaf  a;  L;0f-m5/i,  Lismore,  in 
the  County  of  Waterford. 

Le<\f,  a  glimpse ;  leaf  /iabaj/ic, 
a  glimpse  of  light;  nj  jxxjcjm 
leaf  be,  I  have  not  so  much  as 
a  glimpse  of  it. 

hé<\f,  a  sore,  a  blotch,  a  bile ;  leaf 
bon  boljajb,  a  mark  or  speckle 
of  the  small-pox. 

he<\f,  profit,  good ;  bo  prjr)  a  lea/', 
he  did  well. 

Leaf,  a  reason  or  motive;  also  a 
cause. 

Leaf,  the  thigh  ;  genit.  lejf  e,  qd. 
vid. 

Leaf /1a  and  leaf  /taéa,  the  thighs. 

Leaf  a;  jjm  and  leaf  ú  jab,  to  cure, 
or  amend;  also  to  manure,  or 
cultivate. 

Leaf  ajn  id,  a  nickname. 

Leaf-ata;/i,  a  step-father;  leaf- 
róáta;/i,  a  step-mother;  leaf- 
riiac,  a  step-son;  leaf-jnjjon,  a 
step-daughter ;  leaf  -clan  n,  step- 
children; leaf-bea^b/iata)/i,  a 
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step-brother  ;  and  leaf -bej/ib- 
f  ;u/i,  a  step -sister. 

Leaf  5,  idle,  slothful. 

Leafgama;!,  given  to  sloth  or 
idleness. 

Leaf luan,  a  step-son  ;  leafgot, 
idem.  m 

Leaflá;b;m,  to  lean  upon. 

Leaf  mac,  a  step-son. 

Leaf /iac  and  leaft/iac,the  thigh, 
or  groin ;  a/i  a  leaf  t/iac,  upon 
his  groin. 

Leaf  ra/1,  a  cup ;  also  stale  butter. 

Leaftra/1,  or  leafba/i,  a  small 
boat. 

Leafta/i,  the  vessels  and  furniture 
of  a  house ;  /16  l;on  tola  ujfge 
jpn  teac  gu/i  batab  <xn  t;ne, 
jf  5U/1  bata/i  na  leaf  ta;/i  ag 
fnam :  6;/i  bjb  na  leafta;/i 
to  jta  agamf  a ;  a  flood  of  water 
filled  the  house,  so  that  the  fire 
was  quenched,  and  the  furniture 
floated  on  the  waters:  for  you 
must  know  I  have  choice  furni- 
ture.— L.  B. 

Leaf ú jab,  healing;  also  amends, 
reparation. 

Leaf  ú  jab,  to  heal  or  cure ;  t>0 
leafújj  fé,  he  amended;  bo 
leafú; jeaba/1  a  c/iéacta,  his 
wounds  were  healed. 

Leatabac,  wide,  large. 

Leat,  half:  in  compound  words  it 
sometimes  answers  to  the  Eng- 
lish word  icard,  as  leat  teaf , 
southward;  leat  f;an,  west- 
ward, &c. 

Leata,  gain,  profit. 

ieatac,  divided,  half. 

Leatabaj  jjm,  to  increase,  enlarge, 
augment. 

Ze<xi^r>,  broad,  spacious ;  Lat.  la- 
turn,  and  Gr.  irXarvv. 

Leatanac,  a  page  of  a  book. 

Leata/i,  leather;  jrea/i  leafú;je 
leata;/i,  a  tanner. 

Leat-c/iu;nne,  a  hemisphere ;  also 
a  semicircle. 


l  e 
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<i-eaé-cu,1b,  a  half  share. 

£eat-i/tabal,  a  farthing,  or  rather 
a  halfpenny. 

I  eat-lag^a,  somewhat  weak  or 
feeble. 

i-eat-mcy,  a  buttock. 

«Leatrjújab  and  leatna;g;m,  to 
spread  abroad,  or  scatter ;  to  en- 
large. 

I  eato g,  the  fish  called  plaice  ; 
Gall,  pile;  leatog  b<\n,  sole; 
leatog  mirjfte,  a  large  kind  of 
turbot  called  talbot ;  a  flounder 
is  leatog  bea/i£,  and  leatoj 
£]0]\-ujfge  is  a  fluke. 

i-eatpont,  the  weight  of  eight 
ounces. 

2-eatfian,  half. 

ieat/iarwac,  partial. 

i_eat/ie,  towards. 

Leat-jtjg,  a  co-partner  in  govern- 
ment. 

ieaé-/iójb  and  l;aé/-t6jb,  a  ball  to 
play  with. 

I  eat-fiúab,  somewhat  red. 

i-eatpijleac,  having  but  one  eye. 

le<\tf%<\jlte<\rm,  a  board,  a  plank. 

2-eat-tomalta,  half-eaten. 

leat-t/iomac,  oppressive ;  also 
partial. 

i-egojb,  a  legate,  or  ambassador ; 
legojb  an  papa,  the  pope's  le- 
gate. 

^ega;be,  a  legacy. 

<Le;beann,  a  long  stretch  or  stride. 

<Le;beann,  the  deck  of  a  ship ;  also 
a  scaffold  or  gallery  for  people 
to  stand  on. 

le;cc,  neglect;  bu;nne  le;cce,  a 
slothful  person. 

<Lejcc,  a  precious  stone.  In  Scot- 
land it  is  the  name  of  a  large 
crystal,  most  commonly  of  a 
figure  somewhat  oval,  which  is 
put  into  water  for  diseased  cat- 
tle to  drink  over  it. 

i.e;ceab,  neat,  elegant. 

Lejceanta,  precise,  exact. 

ié;bnoeac,  strong,  robust. 
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i-cjbm;  je,  an  appetite. 

Léj-gjúnj,  a  legion. 

<Lé;geab  and  le^jm,  to  permit,  let 
alone,  or  desist  from  doing  a 
thing ;  na/i  lé;g;b  Ó ;a,  may  not 
God  permit,  or  God  forbid ;  "óo 
lé;geaba/i  o^i/tta,  they  pretend- 
ed;  Gr.  Xsyd),  desino. 

í~é;geab,  permission. 

l~éj-ge<\i>  and  léj^om,  a  reading. 

<Lé;jeab  and  le;g;m,to  read;  Lat. 
lego,  Gr.  Xeyu),  dico. 

J-é;geao,  instruction,  erudition, 
learning. 

íejjea^  and  lejrjO/-,  medicine, 
cure,  remedy ;  also  aid  or  help ; 
genit.  lefflf,  jrea/t  lefáf,  a 
physician. 

ie;jea^a;m  and  le;j?/-;om,  to 
heal ;  t>o  le; -gjf  fé  mo  enéaba, 
he  healed  my  wounds. 

Le;  jea^ta,  cured,  healed. 

Le;  je5;/i,  a  founder,  a  refiner. 

Léj  j;Ofl,  genit.  lé;  j;r>,  learning  ; 
mac  le;j;n,  a  scholar,  a  stu- 
dent. 

LéjgceÓjfx,  a  reader. 

i-éj  jteo^ieacb,  reading. 

i_e;gteal,  any  thing  melted. 

Léjm,  a  leap. 

Léjm  Gjúcullujnr^nowLoop'sHead 
in  the  County  of  Clare,  where 
the  Shannon  discharges  itself 
into  the  ocean. 

Le;me,  from  learn,  folly,  simpli- 
city. 

í-éjmjm  and  le;mn;  jjm,  to  leap  or 
jump.  ^ 

Léjmneac,  leaping,  desultory. 

*-é;m-f~gan,  a  razor. 

Lé;r?,  Loc-i-e;n,  a  celebrated  lake 
of  Kerry  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
near  which  was  the  ancient  es-  * 
tate    of   the    O'Donoghues    oi" 
Ross. 

I  e-jrib-Kjiep,  childbirth. 

Le-)nl5-la<\fg<\,  a  cradle. 

Léjne,  a  shirt,  or  smock. 

lé))i,  sight,  perception. 
2p 
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lejit,  50  16;;t,  together;  ;ab  30 

lé;/t,  all  together. 
Le7/i,  wise,  prudent;  also  manag- 
ing, close. 
Lej^tg,  a  plain  ;  also  a  road. 
Lej/ig,  a  reason,  a  motive. 
3.  e;ftg;m,  to  counterfeit,  to  pretend. 
Zefjxjft,  a  mall  or  hammer;  and 

lejxjftjn,  the  same. 
^l^fZlxl°fy  lltter   destruction. — 

Matt.  24.  15. 
lejfipnuine,  or  tejfipntmjne,  con- 
sideration, reflection. 
Le;/it;e,  earnestness. 
Lej^,  wherewith ;  also  with  him ; 
bo  cúajb  lejf  bon  catfiajg,  he 
attended  him  to  the  city ;  lé;g- 
tea/i  an  talarn  t)/i;m  le;^,  let 
the  dry  land  appear. 
Ler^e,  a  thigh;  gen.  of  lea^;  pi. 
leapiac;    abal  mo  le;^*c,  the 
knuckle  of  my  thigh  bone   or 
hip ;  lej^bejj-it:,  a  pair  of  trou- 
sers. 
Zejfbeajxt,  a  pair  of  trousers,  or 

breeches. 
Le;^bea/t,  a  step-daughter. 
Le;^e,  happiness. 
Le;^g  and  te;^ge,  sloth,  sluggish- 
ness. 
Le;^geama;l,  slothful. 
Z  ejfgcal,  an  excuse,  or  apology. 
I  ejfjn jean,  a  step-daughter. 
i  e;te,  gruel. 

Lejt  and  leat,  half;  le;t  ^ecel, 
half  a   shekle;    also  a   side,  a 
turn;    a    le;t,    distinct,   apart, 
aside  ;    o"  _  ^ojn    a  lejt,   since ; 
gab  a  le;tr,  draw  nigh ;  <\p.  tejt, 
by  turns ;  a/i  gac  le;t,  on  every 
side. 
i  ejtbe,  partiality. 
Le;tbrtecb;m,  to  excuse. 
Léjte,  grey,  the  genit. ;  also  grey- 

ness. 
Léjte,  mouldiness. 
Lejte,  the  shoulder  blade. 
Le;teac  and  lejteóg,  a  plaice  or 
flounder. 
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Lejteac,  i.  e.  lo^ab,  a  kneading- 
trough. 
Le;teab,  breadth. 
Le;té;b,  the  like,  a  peer,  a  para- 
gon; a  lejtréjb  nac  bjraca  mé 
rij|am,  such  as  I  never  saw. 
Lejteolac,  a  novice,  a  smatterer. 
<í-éit|l;/?,  laujl;r?,  a  cathedral  in 

Lemster. 
Lejtrljn,  i.  e.   Locljo,  Denmark 

and  Norway. 
Lejt;meal,  the  coast  or  border  of 

a  country. 
Lejtjmealac,    bordering,     super- 
ficial, external;  <X)\  nbir/ne  lej- 
t;mealac,  our  outward  man. 
'Lejt-jnfQ,  a  peninsula. 
Le;t;tr,  or  le;te;b,  alike,  or  such. 
Le;tleac,  partial,  factious. 
Lejtmeact,  breadth. 
le;trteacu^*,  separation. 
I  ejtpieab,  of  a  side,  together. 
Le;t/ieaca/~,  unjust  in  dealing. 
Le;t/i;beac,  partial. 
Ze;tri;j;m,  to    appear,   or  be    in 

sight. 
í-e;t>7-gé<xl,     or    lejtr-^geul,     an 
apology   or  excuse ;    r>;  jeaba 
rojf)  le)t-f£éal,  I  will  not  jus- 
tify, or  excuse. 
Lejt:-/~géala;m,  to  excuse,  to  apo- 
logize for. 
Lejtfe,  <x/i  an  lejtj-e,    on    this 

side. 
Lem,  i.  e.  le  mo,  with  my;  lem 

bora,  with  my  staff. 
Lemne,  fatness. 
Serine,  faces,  or  complexions. 
Leo,  a  lion ;  Lat.  leo  ;  vid.  leon. 
Leo,  with  them ;  bo  togbabari  leo 
é,  they  took  him  with  them ;  leo 
j:é;n,  by  themselves, 
leob,  a  cutting  or  mangling. 
Leogam,  to  flatter  or  soothe. 
Leo  jar),  a  moth. 
Leó  jantacb,  inconstancy. 
Leon,  a  lion.     This  word  is  im- 
properly written  by  several  Irish 
copyists  sometimes  leoman,  and 
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at  other  times  léoi<xn  :  g  and  m 
having  no  original  title  in  this 
word.  It  is  naturally  lean,  agree- 
ing exactly  with  the  Gr.  Aéwv 
and  the  Lat.  leo,  and  in  its  in- 
flexions leonis  and  leone.  The 
reason  of  this  mistake  proceeds 
from  their  often  making  out  two 
syllables  to  answer  the  Irish 
verse,  which  would  not  be  so 
easy  if  it  had  been  written  leor>. 

í-eonab,  a  sprain,  or  violent  stretch- 
ing of  the  muscles. 

Leorxxjm,  to  disjoint,  or  hurt;  bo 
leon<xb  mo  cOf,  my  leg  was 
sprained. 

í.  eónca,  sprained,  disjointed. 

i  eontci,  lion-like,  heroic. 

I  eon  tact,  brave  actions ;  also  keen- 
ness of  morals. 

i  eOfi-j/7;oro,  satisfaction,  the  third 
necessary  disposition  in  penance, 
and  leó/i-bO;jlge<ty~  is  contrition ; 
ex.  nea/it<vjb  mé  <x  Ub)<Xj\n<x 
cam  moceann<xbj:oio;pb;n  m<x;t- 
le  p.j<\  le5/i-bo;tge<ty-,  strength- 
en me,  O  Lord,  to  confess  my 
crimes  with  contrition. 

leaf,  reproof. 

«Leó^,  light. 

í_eóy<im,  to  give  light. 

leofcnajm,  a  glow-worm. 

1eof--g<\,  a  ray  of  light. 

Zé/i,  1.  e.  lé  <x/t ;  lé/i  le;^  tú, 
whose  thou  art. 

Z.efie,  religion. 

Z.  éf,  light ;  also  illumination. 

~Léf,  a  bladder;  léf  \<\f£ta,  a 
glyster. 

I  e^;mob,  the  ureter. 

í-éte  and  léteacb,  hoariness. 

I  etr/iom,  affliction. 

^éufx^utf,  sight. 

i  éaf,  a  spot,  or  speckle. 

i-jandljg,  plur.  l;te,  colour;  <X)\ 
Vj  n<\  fa%,  of  the  colour  of  the 
soot ;  also  the  complexion  or  air 
of  the  face ;  bjompa;  je<xb<\jt  <x 
l;jte  <xrw,  the  colours  of  his 
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countenance  were  changed. 

tj9  the  sea. 

l;a,  the  same  anciently  with  our 
le  or  fie ;  Lat.  cum;  fe<\n<Xf 
I; a  bacall,  benedixit  cum  ba- 
culo. 

L;<x,  more;  ba  l;a  <x  lor?  na  <i 
jr<xo j<xl,  <x^uf  ba  Ija  a  c<\;team 
na  <x  jrajajl,  his  acquisition  last- 
ed longer  than  his  life ;  he  spent 
more  than  he  acquired. 

l]<x}  a  hog,  or  pig. 

L;<x,  hunger;  njf  gebeb  ta/ic  nú. 
l;a,  he  was  neither  dry  nor  hun- 
gry- 

L;a,  a  stream  or  flood;  n;  bea- 

ca;b  <xn  I; a,  <\f  <xn  <xm<x;n,  the 
stream  did  not  forsake  the  river. 

L;<x,  any  great  stone ;  l;<x  j:a;l,  the 
fatal  stone,  otherwise  called  cloc 
n<x  c^neamna,  on  which  the  Scot- 
tish kings  were  crowned. 

I .;<j.í);ia/>  and  l;<xb/i;n3  a  little  book. 

L;<xc<xc,  hog's  dung. 

i.;<xc,  a  spoon. 

Í.  j<vc,  bad  news. 

L;oicb,  a  great  many,  a  multitude. 

l.;d.clan,  a  spoonful. 

i.;<xc/i5,  a  hogsty. 

L;<\bb5g,  a  flounder; 

I  Jag,  a  great  stone ;  l;Og,  ií/ew. 

il;<xg-bealg,  a  bodkin,  or  rather  a 
clasp  or  buckle,  adorned  with 
crystal  or  other  stones  of  value. 

L;a|,  a  physician. 

Zjaputóg,  a  hog's  pudding ;  also 
a  sausage. 

Lj<ty~,  a  hut  for  calves  or  lambs ; 
\-j<Xf<y,  idem. 

I. jut,  grey,  grey-haired  ;  also 
mouldy ;  <X]\<xn  I; at,  mouldy 
bread. 

L;<xéja,  a  violent  dart. 

L;at-luac<xjb,  a  hoar-frost. 

Lj<\t-luf,  the  herb  mugwort. 

L;<xt^<xm,  to  slide,  to  roll. 

L;<xt;ie6,  a  hoar-frost. 

Z^at;;iob  and  l;at;ió;b,  a  ball ;  also 
a  roller. 
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i,jb,  with  you,  i.  e.  lé  ;b,  or  yfi. 

LjbéabaD,  a  dowry. 

<L;beajin,  the  same. 

i-jbeajm,  a  ship. 

L;be<X/tr>,  plur.  l;be<X/iji<x,  a  house, 
or  habitation ;  vid.  pi^robea/tt, 
supra. 

l;-be<xlbt<i,  painted. 

í_;-beatbtró;;i,  a  painter,  or  limner. 

<L;  j;m,  to  lick :  bo  I;  j  ^é,  he  lick- 
ed ;  Ijjjrjb  yu<Xf,  they  shall  lick 
up;  hence  laog-ljjeac,  vulgo 
lo-l;je<xc,  a  new-calved  cow, 
from  licking  its  calf;  bó  bleact, 
a  milch  cow. 

l;g;m,  to  permit,  surfer,  or  allow; 
l;g;m  0/im,  I  pretend. 

Ijl,  a  following  or  pursuing. 

<L;le,  a  lily ;  plur.  l;l;  je. 

i.;l;m,  to  follow. 

I  jlteac,  flexible,  pliant. 

I  jn,  flax,  or  linen  ;  Gr.  \ivov,  and 
Lat.  linum;  also  a  net;  plur. 
l;onta,  nets  or  webs. 

L;nge<\b,  a  skipping  or  flying  off; 
also  a  flinging  or  darting ;  gab- 
l/njeab,  a  flinging  of  darts ; 
gablpgeac,  a  great  archer  or 
shooter.  Note.  Hence  the  name 
of  a  prince  of  the  Iberian  race, 
called  Co/imac  3<xb-l;r>ge<\c,  son 
of  C<\]%,  son  of  C]<\n,  son  of 
Oljot-olum,  king  of  the  south 
moiety  of  Ireland  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century. 
This  Cormac  is  the  immediate 
stock  of  the  O'Haras  and  O'Ga- 
ras :  from  his  surname,  Jabljn- 
geac,  the  two  territories  called 
Jaf/nga-bej  in  Meath,  and  g<x- 
IjngamÓ/t  in  Connaught,  derive 
their  names.  This  latter  3<xl//7- 
3  a,  together  with  the  territory 
called  Luféne,  or  lagnja,  and 
the  rest  of  the  large  tract  known 
by  the  name  of  Co/i<xnr?<x,  was 
the  ancient  estate  of  the  O'Haras. 
Cormac  Gad-liongach's  father, 
Ccvbj,  or  C\vj£,  son  of  Qdn, 
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son  oí'  Oljol-olum,  was  the  per- 
son who,  with  the  assistance  of 
l  u;g-lág<x,  his  grand-uncle,  re- 
stored Cormac,  son  of  Art,  to 
his  throne  of  the  provinces  of 
Meath  and  Ulster,  by  killing 
Fergus,  the  usurper  of  his  crown, 
at  the  famous  battle  of  Criona  in 
the  year  254. 

^ngjro,  to  skip  or  go  away ;  also 
to  fling  or  dart;  bo  l;ng  cam 
jiata,  he  betook  him  to  his 
heels ;  l;r>gj:jb  ccic  <xp.  <x  I0/15, 
the  rest  will  pursue  him;  bo 
l;ng  oi/t  bóftb  na  lojnge  <xn 
rZ)an  fjojtjéa/i,  he  flun^  the 
sharp  knife  on  board  the  ship. 

i;r?;j;m,  to  delineate. 

<L;n;  j£éOj/i,  one  that  delineates  or 
designs. 

Ljnn,  time ;  ;ie  Ijnn  <xn  ;i;  j,  in  the 
time  of  the  king,  i.  e.  cotempo- 
rary  with  him. 

"L;rw,  a  pond,  any  standing  or 
lodged  water;  hence  Óub-ljnn, 
Dublin,  i.  e.  black-water;  Gr. 
Xi/Livrj,  locus. 

Ljnn  and  ljn/?e,  with  us,  unto  us, 
ours;  i.  e.  le  -jrw,  or  fjnn ;  <Xf 
I;  nn  <xn  tajfge,  the  water  is 
ours. 

Z.;nn-éoibac,  linen-cloth ;  IJnéa- 
ba;  j,  of  or  belonging  to  linen- 
cloth. 

L;ob<\/i,  a  lip ;  also  a  slovenly  per- 


son. 


L]0b<Xj\n<xc,  slovenly,  awkward. 

1job<xn,  a  file. 

L;ob<xr>,   or  l;oban,  an  elm-tree  : 

rid,  leaman  ;  Wei.  Ihuyven. 
L;obó;beac,  slowr,  or  lingering. 
L;ob/t<xc,  thick-lipped. 
L;oc<\,  a  cheek ;  le<xc<x,  pot  ins. 
L;ocabar?,  a  chin-cloth. 
Ljoc6]i.<\)f,  liquorish. 
LjocO/tb,  a  leopard. 
ZjOba;/?,  the  litanies;   l;oban   <vr? 

úca/t;e,   the  herb  teasel;   Lat, 

dtpsacus. 
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I  ;0j;  a  stone ;  l;og  mó/i  clo;ce,  a 

great  stone ;  fix  l;og,  buried. 
L;OT<ib  and  l;ogajm,  to  edge,  to 
whet,  to  sharpen;  ag  IJojab  a 
lann,  whetting  their  swords. 
1)0%<\f\  and  l;0£jia,  a  tongue. 
«LJogba,  strong,  able,  stout. 
ljo-£<xjy,  power,  ability, 
ijojba,  fair,  fine,  soft. 
I  Joróam,  to  file,  polish,  or  grind. 
^Jomta,  polished,  burnished;  lanr> 
leaba/tta  IJomta,  a  keen-edged 
polished  sword ;  also  complete, 
perfect. 
1  ftrt)f<x,  belonging  to  me;  vid.  learn. 
i;0/)  and  ljn}  a  net,  a  snare;  plur. 

Ijontú. 
ijon,  a  parcel,  a  number,  or  mul- 
titude ;  Ijon  céab  }:ea/i,  the  num- 
ber of  a  hundred  men. 
1  ;onab,  a  filling,  a  swelling, 
ijonab  and  l;or>a;m,  to  fill;  Ijo- 
nab   p<\b,  let  them   fill ;    noc 
l;ona/~  bo  bajnne  <xja^  bo  m;l, 
which  flows  with  milk  and  ho- 
ney. 
<L;0r>c<Xft,  that  which  delights  or 

pleases. 
L;onma/t,  plentiful,  abundant. 
I  Jomrmj/te,    abundance,    plenty  ; 

l;onma;/ieact;,  idem. 
L)Orw,m  ale,  also  any  liquor;  l;onn 

/túab,  choler;  vid.  leann. 
l.Jonob<x;/i,  pet-work. 
^;Or)-ob/t<x;be,  a  net-maker. 
Ljo/i/iúb,  a  web ;  Ijon/iab  baBa;« 

<\llu;b,  spider's  web. 
I  ]0f,  a  house  or  habitation ;  also 
a  court  or  palace ;  also  a  fortified 
place ;  genit.  Xjy  and  lea^a ;  but 
now  its  common  acceptation  is 
what    the   vulgar    call    Danish 
forts  to  be  seen  throughout  all 
Ireland. 
I  ;orba  and  l;o^ta,  slow,  lingering, 
also  tedious ;  cupp5g-an  Ijobajr? 
Ijo^ba,  the  herb  burdock;  Lat. 
bardana. 
L;Orbact,  tediousness,  slowness. 
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i;otab,  to  be  dismayed. — Jer.  8. 
9 ;  vid.  I). 

L;ot/ta,#  hair. 

L;ot/iaba/ic,  pomp. 

Ljf,  mischief,  evil. 

^Jpro  and  t/;-eab,  to  mean,  or 
think  of,  to  imagine;  bo  team- 
pal  Je^u^alem  jíó  Ijfetfuw  j:5/i 
;6^a  bo  ^ab,  <y&uLf  m)  bé  /to 
bao;  b/xjat/ia  jof<\,  act:  bo 
teampirjll  a  cu;/ip  fé;n,  they 
imagined  he  spoke  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  but  his  words 
were  concerning  the  temple  of 
his  own  body. — L.  B. 

£.;£,  activity,  celerity. 

L;tr,  happiness,  prosperity. 

ljt,  of  old,  formerly. 

L;t,  solemn,  festival ;  l;teaif»a;l, 
the  same. 

LJtea^*,  solemnity,  pomp. 

tjija jab,  astonishment,  surprise. 

I;tr//-i,  a  letter  or  epistle;  also  a 
letter,  as  of  the  alphabet ;  plur. 
i;t/ieaca;  Lat.  littera. 

Ljt/ieaca,  plur.  of  l;cj/i,  a  letter. 

Lju,  to  follow  or  pursue. 

L;ú  j,  or  ljurh,  a  cry,  a  noise,  &c. 

Ljúgajm,  to  cry  out,  to  bawl  or 
roar :  written  also  l]úm<xjrt). 

Ljún,  slothful,  sluggish. 

L;iba;bea/~,  sluggishness,  idleness. 

Ljunn,  a  humour;  plur.  ljunta; 
ex.  l)ant<x.  an  cuj/ip,  the  hu- 
mours of  the  body;  ljunn  t>ub, 
melancholy. 

ljunn,  beer  or  ale. 

Lju/tam,  to  beat  or  strike. 

L5,  or  la,  the  day ;  bo  15,  by  day ; 
j  16,  in  the  day;  15  gon-o;ce,  a 
day  and  a  night ;  ;^16  r<Xf  to;ce, 
both  by  day  and  by  night.  This 
is  a  corrupt  contraction  of  the 
words  jn  f<x  15  <X£Uf  jn  yo 
nojce ;  bo  15  acuj"  bo;ce  is  of 
the  same  signification. 

16,  a  lock  of  wool. 

L6,  water;  fO  Ijnnjh  16,  in  streams 
of  water;  Gall.  Veaa. 
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Lob<X)j\c]n}  a  dwarf. 

Lob <\)f,  craft,  ingenuity. 

Lobab,  rottenness,  corruption. 

Lob<x;m,  to  rot,  to  putrify;  bo  lob 
fé,  it  rotted. 

Loba/t,  a  leper,  one  afflicted  with 
the  leprosy ;  lub<\j\,  idem. 

Lobgac,  a  cow  with  calf. 

Lob;ioib,  or  laba;/i,  the  leprosy. 

Lobta,  rotten,  putrified. 

Lobéact;,  rottenness,  putrefaction. 

Loc,  a  stop  or  hindrance. 

Loc<x;m,  to  refuse;  also  to  balk  or 
hinder. 

Loc,  a  place ;  loc  n<\  ccaOfiac,  the 
place  of  milking  sheep;  Lat. 
locus. 

Locc,  a  filthy  mire. 

Loc,  a  lough  or  lake;  also  the 
sea ;  <xp.  loc,  by  sea ;  Lat  lacus, 
Wal.  Ihych,  Arm.  lagen. 

Loc,  black,  dark. 

Loc,  every,  all ;  loc  t>ub,  all  black. 

Loc<vjn,  sea-rack,  or  sea-grass  ; 
Lat.  viva. 

Locan,  chaff;  locar>  r?oc  f£<xj-pe<\f 
<xn  gaot,  the  chaff  which  the 
wind  scattereth. 

Locar>,  a  pool  or  pond  of  water ; 
u;^ge  loca;r>,  pool-water ;  cof- 
mujl  /ié  locanujb  éjfg,  like  fish- 
ponds.—  Cant.  7.  4. 

Locd/iman  and  luc<x/ima/?,  a  pigmy. 

LocdfiXjfi,  a  shower  of  rain. 

Locb,  a  fault. 

Locbac,  faulty ;  also  criminal. 

Locbajgjm,  to  blame,  to  reprove. 

Locba;  jte,  blamed,  censured. 

Locbúgab,  a  blaming,  or  censur- 
ing. 

Loclonnac,  a  Dane,  so  called  from 
their  piracy  at  sea ;  from  loc, 
the  sea,  and  lonnúgab,  to  dwell 
or  abide ;  or  as  others  say,  from 
loc  and  lonn,  which  signifies 
strong  or  powerful ;  Óub-loclo  ri- 
ft ac,  a  Dane,  and  pj  On  n-loclo  ri- 
ft ac,  a  Norwegian.  The  word 
was  originally  loc- lannac,  from 
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loc,  a  lake,  and  Ian  or  l<xnn, 
land,  a  Germano-Celtic  word; 
so  that  loc  lannac  literally  sig- 
nifies a  lake-lander,  or  one  from 
the  land  of  lakes.  All  the  coun- 
tries about  the  borders  of  the 
Baltic  are  full  of  lakes;  hence 
George  Fournier,  in  his  Geo- 
graphical description  of  the 
world,  says  that  dania  literally 
signifies  terra  aquatilis,  which 
is  the  same  thing  as  a  land  of 
lakes.  It  was  doubtless  from 
the  Danes  themselves  the  Irish 
did  learn  this  circumstance  of 
the  nature  of  their  country,  which 
made  them  give  them  the  Irish 
name  of  Loc-lanna;cc. 

Lócfian,  a  lighted  lamp  or  candle  : 
it  seems  to  be  derived  from  15, 
the  day,  or  night ;  Lat.  lux;  and 
c/iann,  a  staff  or  stick,  such  as  a 
candlestick. 

Loctoróajban,  otherwise  majbm 
/"léjbe,  a  sudden  breaking  or 
springing  forth  of  water  out  of  a 
mountain. 

Locust  and  I5ca;^ce,  a  locust ; 
lócuj^re  ceannan,  the  bald  lo- 
cust. 

Loba;m,  to  arrive  at,  to  contrive ; 
also  to  seduce;  loba/i  u;le  le 
c;^e<\l,  they  were  all  seduced 
by  the  devil. 

Lobap,  the  flank,  or  privy  mem- 
bers. 

Log,  a  pit  or  dike  of  water. 

Logan,  a  small  pit  or  hole ;  the 
hollow  of  the  hand;  also  the 
side  of  a  country ;  logan  pia/i,  a 
cold  place. 

L5ga,  an  indulgence,  or  remission 
of  sins,  a  jubilee. 

Lo  jab,  a  rotting  or  putrefaction. 

Loja;m,  to  rot,  to  putrify. 

Lo  ja;be,  a  fool. 

Logajmleact;,  foolery. 

Lo  jba,  allowance ;  gan  lojba. 
without  anv   allowance    or    ex- 
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emption,  &c. 

<Lógba,  an  indulgence,  i.  e.  an  al- 
lowance or  exemption  from  the 
rigorous,  observance  of  the  an- 
cient penitential  canons. 

Lojm<x/i,  excellent,  famous,  bright; 
jo  fuxjb  ;ona  f<\-£<\]\t  lojm<X/i, 
that  he  became  an  excellent 
priest. 

Lojéa,  rotten. 

Lo  gtacb,  rottenness,  putrefaction. 

L5;ceamlacb,  or  15;  ge<xml<xcb,  do- 
tage, foolery. 

Lo;c,  a  place. 

Lo;ce<xb,  a  candle,  lamp,  &c. ;  also 
any  light. 

L5;ce<xba;/ie,  a  chandler. 

Lo;ge,  weakness,  infirmity. 

Lo^e;^  logic. 

Lo;lieac,  or  lo-l;je<\c,  a  new- 
calved  cow,  a  new-milch  cow ; 
vid.  laoj  and  I;  j;m,  supra. 

Lo;m-b/ojba;l,  poverty,  want. 

Lojme,  idem;  also  the  comparat. 
of  lorn,  bare,  poor. 

Lo;m;c,  a  plaster  for  taking  off 
hair. 

L5;n,  the  genit.  of  Ion,  provision ; 
c<xpa;l  lo;/?,  the  ammunition 
horses  in  an  army. 

Lo;ne<X/i,  light ;  also  a  gleam  or 
flash  of  light,  a  reflected  bright- 
ness. 

Lojnea/tb<x,  bright,  shining ;  clo;- 
beam  lo;  neajiba,  a  brilliant 
sword. 

Lo;ne<X/ib<xct:,  brightness. 

Lo;nge<X;-  and  lojrrgfOf,  the  plur. 

.    of  Ion  g,  a  fleet,  or  navy. 

Lo;ng-bfi;^e<xb,  a  shipwreck. 

Lo^j-^ao/i,  a  ship-carpenter,  or 
shipwright. 

Lo;n^e5;/i,  a  mariner,  a  pilot. 

Lojirgfj  j;m,  to  sail,  or  set  to  sail. 

Lo;nn,  joy,  gladness. 

Lo;nneac,  glad,  joyful,  merry. 

Lo;nne;/i,  a  flashing  or  lightning. 

Lo;n/ie<xc,  bright. 

Lo;n/i.e<xb,  brightness;  rather  Ion  - 
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p<\,  or  lún/ia. 

Lo;nnfie<xb,  to  shine,  or  be  bright, 
to  illuminate ;  cum  go  lo;nn/ieo- 
c<xí>  re,  that  it  may  glister. — 
Ezek.  21.  10. 

Ló;rtg<x;;ie<xcb,  inquiry. 

Lo;/ig<x;m,  to  look  for,  to  inquire. 

Lo;  pig-Be; /it,  leg-harness  ;  also 
stockings. 

L5;/i  jn;om<x;m,  to  requite,  or  make 
amends  for. 

Lo;>-e,  a  flame. 

Lo;^ce<xnt<\,  fierce,  fiery,  blasting. 

Lojfcjon,  a  locust ;  lo;>;c;on  lú<x;te 
Ijonma/KX  bo  l;6n<xb  n<x  na;te 
<x^u^  n<x  n;on<xb,  the  places  were 
all  filled  with  swift  locusts. 

Lojyge,  burnt ;  potius  lo;/-gte. 

Lo;^;m,  to  burn,  to  singe,  &c. ; 
lojffj ge<X/i  ;<xb,  they  shall  be 
burned. 

Lo;>-gne<ty~,  burning. 

Lo;p,  a  flame. 

Lo;;-;,  a  fox. 

Lo;^g/iean,  burned  corn  ;  <\p.<\r> 
lojf  j/ieún,  bread  made  of  oat- 
meal, the  oats  of  which  had  been 
singed,  as  is  usual. 

Lo;^teoim<i;l,  slothful. 

Lójftjn,  a  lodging ;  also  a  booth, 
or  tent. 

Lo;t,  or  lor,  a  wound,  an  ulcer,  or 
bruise,  also  a  plague;  <xrmfjn 
féucu;b  <xn  f<X£<\y\t  <\n  lo;r, 
then  the  priest  shall  see  the 
plague ;  ma  b;on  an  lo;t  <x;t 
f  e<x/i  no  <xj\  mnaoj  ;onna  ccean, 
if  a  man  or  woman  hath  the 
plague  upon  the  head. — Levit. 
13. 

Lo;te5g,  nettles. 

Lo^ealraj/ie,  a  rioter,  or  de- 
bauched fellow. 

Lo;t;m,  to  hurt  or  wound ;  ma  lo;- 
te<xn  bam  j:eaft  no  bean,  if  an 
ox  gore  a  man  or  woman;  <xn 
té  lo;te<X/i,  he  that  is  wounded. 

Lorn,  bare ;  also  lean. 

Lomab.  baldness  ;  also  shearing  or 
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shaving. 

Loroab  and  lorn  ex;  no,  to  shear,  to 
shave,  or  make  bare ;  loroab 
Cíxó^iac,  to  shear  sheep ;  also  to 
plunder  or  pillage ;  lompíjb  fé 
<xn  tjp.,  he  shall  plunder  the 
country;  ;<x/i  lom<xb  <xn  to/ig- 
po;^iC,  having  plundered  the  pa- 
lace. 

Lom<xb5;;i,  a  shearer;  also  a  plun- 
derer. 

Lonxxjn,  a  shield. 

Loman,  an  ensign,  or  banner. 

Lomoi^teac,  bare,  bald,  shorn. 

Lomanac,  a  bald  man. 

Lonxxji,  a  fleece  of  wool ;  lom<\;t<x, 
idem. 

Loro<X]i^<xjn,  a  devastation,  or  ra- 
vaging. 

Lorrxxp'c,  a  >  peeling,  a  shearing  ; 
vid.  lonxvb. 

Lom<\j\t<\,  shorn,  shaved ;  also 
peeled. 

Lom-co^<ic,  barefoot. 

Lomnxvjro  and  lomkvjro,  to  rub, 
chafe,  or  fret. 

Lonorxx,  a  cord  or  robe. 

Lomnocb,  naked,  stark-naked. 

Lom-nocbujie,  nakedness. 

Loronójji,  a  harper. 

Lonoo;,  a  shorn  sheep. 

Lómrurá,  a  fleece  of  wool. 

Lomt<\,  peeled,  or  stripped. 

Lonotoj/i,  a  barber,  a  shearer. 

Lon  and  lonn,  food,  provision ;  also 
a  viaticum ;  lon-c<vpa;ll,  bag- 
gage-horses. 

Lón,  or  lun  bub,  an  ouzle,  or  black- 
bird 

Ion  Ujfige, hip  and  thigh. 

Lono/jb,  he  grew  red,  or  coloured 

UP-  „      . 

Lornxj  j,  a  scoff  or  jest. 

Lon<\p-£<w,  (O'Lorxi^ap,)  the 
name  of  a  family,  which  derives 
its  descent  from  Ooncuan ,  young- 
er brother  of  Ojvjen  Oójfibe, 
king  of  Ireland  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century.  This 
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family  were  the  ancient  proprie- 
tary lords  of  the  towns  of  Caher, 
Rehil,  and  the  adjoining  lands, 
till  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
they  were  dispossessed  by  high 
hand  by  the  Butlers,  ancestors 
of  the  lords  of  Caher 

lonca,  a  larder,  a  buttery. 

Loflg,  the  fish  called  ling. 

Lon  £,  a  ship. 

Long,  a  cup. 

Long,  a  bed. 

Lon  g,  the  breast. 

Long,  a  house,  or  residence ;  hence 
lor>g:pO/it ;  vid.  ipOf. 

Longab,  a  casting,  or  throwing. 

Long<v/n,  or  longa;/i,  a  ship's 
crew. 

Long<v/ro,  to  devour,  or  destroy. 

Long<\^  banishment. 

Lon gb/i<x;ne,  the  prow  of  a  ship. 

Long-po/it,  a  palace,  or  royal  seat; 
also  a  fort  or  garrison;  also  a 
camp,orsojourningplace;  boi;/ig 
fh  <x  long-po;/ttr,  he  plundered 
the  king's  seats. — K. 

Lonlo;ngean,  the  gullet  or  throat ; 
also  any  pipe. 

Lonn,  strong,  able,  powerful." 

Lonn,  anger,  choler;  bo,  lonn  pie 
lubaj-gfi  <xn  njb  <\búb<vj/it;  ^Tj- 
cobenou^,  the  Jews  were  angry 
at  the  words  of  Nicodemus. — 
L.B. 

Lonnajm,  or  lonmxj-gjm,  to  be 
strong  or  powerful ;  also  to  re- 
side, to  dwell,  or  sojourn. 

Lonnóg<x;n,  a  passionate  youth. 

Lonn/iac,  bright,  shining ;  clo;- 
beam  lor?r?/i<xc,a  glittering  sword, 
also  brave,  illustrious. 

Lonnjaxj gjm,  to  shine,  to  be  bright; 

t  na  lonnjiU)-£e<xi>  <xn  folaf  <vj/t, 
let  notthe  light  shine  upon  it. 

Lonna  g<xb,  an  abiding  or  continu- 
ance ;  also  a  dwelling  or  sojourn- 
ing. 

Lbji,  or  Ie5/1,  sufficiency,  enough ; 
iXf  lo/t  fjn,  that  is  enough  ;  Gr. 
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XavpoQ,  copiosus. 

Lo/ic,  murder ;  also  fierce,  cruel. 

Lo/i-baota;r> ,  sufficiency. 

Lo/ig,  progeny  or  offspring ;  fé<xn 
<y%uf  lo/ig  O/it,  a  maca;r>,  may 
you  be  blessed,  good  youth,  with 
prosperity  and  progeny. 

Lo/ig,  a  footstep  or  track ;  a/1  lo/ig 
rxx  ye<\n,  after,  or  in  imitation  of 
the  ancients. 

Lo/i£,  blind. 

Lo/tg,  a  troop  or  band. 

Lo/iga,  a  leg,  the  shin ;  also  a  stalk 
of  a  plant;  lo/iga  C]\<\jnn,  the 
body  of  a  tree;  le  lo;/ign;b  ljr>, 
with  stalks  of  flax ;  lo/iga  céac- 
ta,  a  ploughtail. 

Lo/igab,  a  searching,  or  inquiring. 

Lo/ijajm,  to  seek  or  search. 

Lo/iga;/ieacb,  a  seeking,  or  pur- 
suing. 

Lo/igar>ac,  a  sluggard. 

Lo/ig-be;/it,  a  leg-harness. 

Lo/ig;m,  to  wound. 

Lo/~,  the  point  or  end  of  any  thing ; 

•  íóf*  a  bacajle,  the  tip  of  his 
staff. 

LOf,  a  tail;  gOr>  a  lof,  with  its 
tail ;  Wei.  Ihost, 

Lof}  sake;  a/i  bú/i  lo^,  for  your 
sake ;  a  lof,  by  virtue  of;  a  lo^ 

.  a  clojb;m,  by  virtue  of  his  sword ; 
a  lof  a  ne;/it,  by  his  strength. 

Lo^ab,  a  kneading-trough. 

Lofc<X)n,  a  frog  ;  plur.  la]f£pnn ; 
lo f£<\n}  idem. 

Lo^-g,  lame ;  also  blind. 

Lo^gab,  a  burning,  a  scalding,  or 
searing ;  le  ky-gab  ga6;te,  with 

.   the  scorching  of  a  blast. 

Lo^gab  and  lo^-ga;m,  to  burn,  to 
singe,  &c. 

Lof%<\n,  childhood. 

Lot  and  lo;t,  a  wound,  a  hurt,  or 
bruise. 

Lot,  a  whore,  or  prostitute. 

Lotab  and  lotajm,  to  hurt,  to 
wound ;  also  to  commit  fornica- 
tion. 
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Lota/1,   a  ruining;  also  a  cutting 

or  mangling. 
Lota/1,  or  loba/t,  they  went. 
Lotal,  rather  local,  the  plant  call- 
ed brooklime;  Lat.  anagallls. 
Lota/1,  a  congregation,  or  assem- 
bly. 
Lota/1,  a  chaldron. 
Lota/1,  cloth,  raiment. 
Lott,  a  drinking  party. 
Lu,  or  lú  ga,  little,  small ;  also  less^ 

smaller. 
La<\,  a  foot;  also  a  kick, 
i-ua,  an  oath  ;  Wei.  Ihu. 
ha<x9  water. 

Luac,  price,  wages,  hire. 
Luac  a; /1,  a  rush,  or  rushes. 
Luaca;m,  to  hire;  bo  laaca; jeab 

é,  he  was  hired. 
Luaca/iman,  a  pigmy. 
Luaca/ir>,  a  light,  or  lamp. 
í-uacmó/1,  precious,  excellent. 
Luac/ia,  of  rushes ;  rl;ab  láac/ia, 
a  mountain  at  the  borders  of  the 
County  of  Limerick  and  Kerry. 
Luaba,  the  little  finger. 
Luab,  motion. 

Luabajm,   to    speak  or    hint ;   77; 
luabjrj  jea/i  ;ab,  they  shall  not 
be  hinted;  also  to  be  in  mo- 
tion. 
Luab/ia;b;m,  to  report. 
Luaga  and  lú  jajbe,  less. 
Lua  ja;^,  a  reward. 
Lua ilajf,  fetters. 
LaagÚta,  the  gout. 
Lu<x;be,  coition,  copulation. 
Lu^beact  and  luajgeact,  a  re- 
ward. 
Lu<vjb;c;r>,  the  little  finger.     . 
^-ua;g,  pleasant,  cheerful. 
Lu<v/je,  lead;  pluroma  luajge,  a 

plummet. 
Lua;  jte  and  lua;te,  as  soon  as. 
Luajlleac,  full  of  gestures,  a  mi- 
mic. 
Luajma;jieact,  volubility,  specially 
applied  to  the  faculty  of  speak- 
ing ;  on  15  tug  Ó;a  luajma;- 
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/teact  <\  ttectngd/jn  bo;b,  pea- 
bajtr  ma;c  <xgu/~  olc  bo  l<\b/tab, 
from  the  day  whereon  God  gave 
them  a  volubility  of  speech,  they 
can  speak  both  good  and  evil.  — 
L.  B. 

Lu<x;m,  an  abbot;  vid.  tu<xm. 

Luajrciir)  gte,  a  wave  offering. 

Lucv/imfleac,  leaping,  jumping,  ac- 
tive; ro<xt^<xm<X)n  lu<xjnnne<xc,  a 
ranging  bear  ;  c/iO;be  luajm- 
7?e<xc,  a  panting  heart. 

LuoLjt,  dust,  or  ashes. 

Luajt/ie  and  tuajt/iear?,  ashes. 

La<xjif\e<xc3  lu<x-}ij\e<xrxxxjl,  and  lu- 
<\jtjie<\r>t<\,  dusty,  covered  with 
dust  or  ashes. 

I  a<X)ij\e<xb,  dust,  ashes. 

Lu<x;t/tean,  the  same. 

Lu<XH)<\jr),  a  veil. 

Lu<xro<xjn,  a  stirring;  also  a  being 
in  motion. 

LuaiY).  an  abbot,  or  prior ;  luam  l)f 
tf)0;;i,  the  abbot  of  Lismore. 

Lczam,  or  lu<\m<x;/ie,  a  pilot. 

Luamnac,  or  lim;mne<xc,  volatile ; 
<x/7  tear?  limmnac,  a  flying  bird. 

Luamnacb,  an  abbotship. 

Lu<xn,  a  loin ;  also  a  kidney. 

Lua/7,  a  lad,  a  warrior,  or  cham- 
pion ;  also  a  son. 

Lu<xn,  a  greyhound. 

Laan,  the  moon ;  b;a  lu<x;n,  Mon- 
day; dies  lunce. 

<L«ar><x;^g,  fetters  or  chains. 

La<xmx^b<x,  fettered,  chained. 

Ltm/iac,  fetters. 

La<xjxb<x,  vulgar,  common. 

La<Xf,  swiftness;  le  la<\f  <i  co^, 
by  his  swiftness ;  bo  te;t  fé  ba 
lua^-,  he  stole  away  as  swiftly  as 
he  could. 

Lu<\yc<\c,  moving,  rocking. 

Lua/*j<xb  and  la<\fg<\jm,  to  swing, 
move,  or  jolt,  to  rock  a  cradle. 

Lu<\fg<\n<\c,  used  to  swing  or  jolt. 

La<Xf^<xrxxc.h,  the  act  of  rocking  a 
cradle  or  swinging. 

la<\fz<\n,  a  cradle,  or  any  other 
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instiument  for  jolting. 

Luay-garKV/be,  a  rocker  or  swinger, 

Lu<\t,  the  foot. 

Lu<xt,  swift,  nimble. 

La<xt,  activity,  agility ;  t/ié  ;om<xb 
lu<\t  <\  cú;/ip,  by  his  great  ac- 
tivity of  body. 

I  imt<x,  of  or  belonging  to  ashes. 

LuKXtaiy,  a  hasting,  or  making 
haste. 

Luatajm,  to  hasten,  to  make  haste; 
limtujjjb,  hasten  ye,  or  dis- 
patch ye. 

Lu<\t-ja;/te  and  luat-ja;/ie,  joy, 
gladness,  &c. 

Luuxt-  ja;/ie<xb,  a  rejoicing. 

Luat>ja;/i;iT),  to  rejoice,  or  be 
glad. 

Luatmcx/i,  swift  or  active. 

Lu<\tnx\f\c,  a  race-horse. 

Ludt-ma/-ic<xc^  a  riding-messenger 
in  post. 

Lúb  and  lúba,  a  thong,  a  loop ; 
hence  it  means  a  snare,  or  any 
deceit  in  general. 

Lúb,  a  plait  or  fold ;  also  craft,  de- 
ceit, subtlety. 

Lutxxc,  sly,  cunning,  subtle. 

Lúba;/ie,  a  crafty  or  ingenious  fel- 
low. 

Lúb<xm,  to  bend  or  incline,  to  turn 
or  twist,  to  warp ;  ho  lúb  fé<\. 
bo  ja,  he  bent  his  bow. 

Lúban,  a  hoop,  a  bow. 

Lúb<x,  the  body ;  hinc  lúbrxxc<x,  or 
lújbne<\c<\,  the  parts  or  members 
of  the  body. 

Lubayi,  or  lobd.fi,  a  leper. 

Lab  jo /it,  a  garden. 

Lub/id.,  the  leprosy ;  also  any  weak- 
ness  or  infirmity. 

Lub/i<x,  work. 

l-ub/t<xc,  leprous. 

Luc,  a  mouse ;  luc  pianflcac,  a 
rat ;  plur.  lac<X) % ;  Corn,  logaz  ; 
its  dimin.  is  lucóg,  a  young 
mouse;  lucj:é;/i,  a  shrew  or  field- 
mouse. 

Luc,  a  captive,  or  prisoner. 
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Luca;/t,  a  glittering  colour,  bright- 
ness. 

Luca/tman,  a  pigmy. 

Lacbjiú,  a  white  head  of  hair. 

Lucb,  folk ;  it  answers  the  French 
gens  very  nearly ;  lucb  j:ea^u;j- 
eacta,  spies,  or  scouts;  lucb 
fya;t,  idem;  lucb  j:;ongo;le, 
parricides. 

Lucb,  a  pot,  kettle,  or  chaldron ; 
ex.  a  luct  no  lucb  j-o/lte  ;a/i 
/~ú;be  j:ea/"ca;/i,  she  was  fed  out 
of  a  salted  or  larded  pot  after 
vespers,  or  sunset. — Brogan  in 
Fit.  Brigittce. 

Lucb,  or  luct,  a  quantity  of  any 
thing;  as,  lucb  mo  jla^ce,  my 
handful ;  also  the  loading  of  a 
ship  or  boat,  or  any  load. 

Luclann,  a  prison. 

LuciTKV/fie,  abundance. 

Lucta;/ie,  a  gulf,  a  whirlpool. 

Lúb,  appearance;  6jp  n;  bu;ne 
<(ntjcf\]0ft,  act  b;abal  p5  lúb 
bu;ne,  for  iVntichrist  is  no  man, 
but  a  devil  in  man's  appearance. 

Lú  jba;  j;m,  to  lessen  or  diminish. 

Lú  ja,  less,  least. 

Lu  ja  and  lú;  je,  an  oath. 

Luja,  thirst;  also  want. 

Lujp&fi  the  month  of  August; 
la  lújnar~a,  the  1st  of  August. 

Lu;,  a  bough,  or  branch. 

Lu;l5  and  Lrjbean,  an  herb ;  plur. 
lu;beanna;  le  lu;beanna;b  £*e- 
<X/iBa,  with  bitter  herbs ;  maotan 
65  lu;be,  a  bud  of  an  herb. 

Lu;beancorac,  having  toes  or  fin- 
gers and  legs ;  from  lu;bne,  fin- 
gers, and  co^-,  a  foot. 

Lu;bne,  a  dart  or  spear. 

Luféne,  the  fingers  or  toes. 

Lu;i3ne,  a  shield. 

Lu;b-p;a>~t,  a  caterpillar. 

Lu;b/i;g;m,  to  arm  with  a  coat. 

La)b)n,  a  crafty  fellow  ;  also  a 
handsome  woman,  i.  e.  one  who 
has  fine  hair. 
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Lu;b;neacb,  craftiness,  cunning. 

Lu;b,  he  went;  also  he  died;  bo 
lu;b  6/1; j}b,  Bridget  died,  or 
Bridget  being  dead  :  from  an  old 
verb  lu;b;m,  which  hath  no  other 
tenses. 

Luji),  j<\f\<\m  J(Vep  <x^uf  a  ben 
/téompa  jo  Oe;t;l  Juba  be;/i- 
neab  an  c)of<x  <x%uf  b;a/iab 
tjfe  leapta,  Joseph  and  his 
wife  went  afterwards  to  Bethle- 
hem of  Juda  to  pay  the  tribute, 
and  called  for  a  lodging. — L.  B. 

Lu;be,  a  lying ;  a  situation  or  po- 
sition ;  also  a  going ;  also  death ; 
;a/i  lu;be  0Qbu;/ic)O/ita;cc,  after 
the  death #of  Mortogh ;  ;a/t  lu;be 
pan  p?a;be  fla<\ ja,  post  obitum 
patrocinatur  multitudini,  Bro- 
gan ;  rectius  lú;  je ;  Goth,  ligan, 
or  lican,  jacere;  Alem.  ligen; 
Belg.  liggen;  Dan.  llgge;  Gr. 
Xeyofjiai,  cubo :  hence  lectus,  a 
bed. 

Lu;b;b  m;nt;nn,  I  am  content  or 
pleased ;  placet  mihi. 

Lújb;m,  to  lie;  bo  lú;g  fé,  he 
lied. 

Lu;b;m,  or  lú;£;m,  to  swear  so- 
lemnly. 

Lu;b;n,  the  little  finger;  Wei.  Ihu- 
dun  is  the  young  of  any  animal. 

Lu;g,  the  genit.  of  loc ;  an  lu; g, 
of  the  lake. 

Lajze,  a  proof;  plur.  lu;  jte. 

Lu;  je,  a  chaldron,  or  kettle. 

Lú;  je,  a  lying ;  Goth,  liga,  lectus, 
cubile.  This  word  is  ill-spelled 
lu;be,  qd.  vid. 

Lú;  jeacan,  an  ambuscade,  or  am- 
bush. 

Lu;j;m,  to  tear  or  rend;  ann/-;n 
;tob  lu;jea/~ta/i  o;/ic;onnacna 
^aja/tt  a  évfo<\c,  then  the  high 
priest  rent  his  garment. — L.  B. 

Lúj  jpc,  lying. 

Lu;m  and  le;m,  milk. 

Lu;ma;n,  a  target,  or  shield. — PL 

Lu;ml;nn,  a  stream  of  milk. 
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3Lu;mrje<xc,  the  town  of  Limerick. 

Lu;mne<xcb<i,  an  ensign  or  shield- 
bearer. 

l.ajr>,  a  sword  or  spear. 

Lujngb/tj^eab,  a  shipwreck. 

Lujrjj-b/t^m^  to  suffer  shipwreck. 

LujrrgjOf,  a  navy  or  fleet. 

Laj rrgy eojiacb,  a  voyage  by  sea. 

t-ujnj<\fg,  a  sword-fish. 

1-U]rwe,  anger ;  also  mirth. 

Lnjiweac,  merry,  jovial. 

Lir/nn;oc,  music ;  lajnnpc  bo  bo- 
ba/i,  music  to  the  deaf. 

lújjteac,  or  lájtfxeixc,  a  coat  of 
mail;  Lat.  lorica;  gen.  lújjtjg; 
Gr.  XopiKiov,  and  the  vulgar  Gr. 
Aoupf/07;  Lat.  lorica,  and  Wei. 
Ihyrig. 

l~U)f,  the  quicken-tree  :  hence  it  is 
-  the  name  of  the  letter  I. 

l-ujf,  a  hand. 

i-u)nm>  to  drink ;  ju/t  lu^-OLt,  that 
they  drank. 

Lujfjm,  to  dare,  to  adventure. 

Lujfjot,  bad,  naughty,  evil. 

"Lujfne,  a  flame,  a  flash;  also  a 
blush ;  tajnj-g  lujfne  <\nn,  he 
blushed. 

í-újte,  swiftness,  speed. 

i-ulg<\c,  a  soldier. 

Luro<v/fl,  a  veil,  or  coarse  cover;  a 
sackcloth. 

I  úrrxvjfte,  a  diver. 

*-ung,  a  ship ;  vid.  long. 

i-apd;t:,  a  swine. 

i-up<x;t,  the  name  of  that  sister  of 
St.  Patrick  who  was  brought 
into  Ireland  along  with  him,  and 
sold  into  captivity  in  the  County 
of  Louth,  then  called  OQag-mu/i- 
temne. 

Lu/ig,  the  end. 

Lu/i yxy  the  shank  of  the  leg. 

i_u/ig<x,  see !  behold ! 
~Laf,  an  herb,  a  leek :  its  dimin.  is 
lajfjn;  "Wei.  Ihyseiyn;  pi.  lu/~- 
/iajbe;  lufmÓfi,  the  herb  fox- 
glove ;  Lat.  digitalis ;  gd/iblu/-, 
the  herb  clivers ;  Lat.  aparina  ; 
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£/tonnluf,  the  herb  groundsel  jj 

Lat.  senecio. 

l.Uf<xc,  of  or  belonging  to  herbs. 

1ufc<\,  a  lustre,  or  the  space  of 
five  years. 

Lufca,  infancy. 

LufC<\,  a  cave,  or  subterraneous 
vault. 

LafCiX,  blind;  Lat.  luscus ;  ex. 
;cc<x;b  lu^ca  f<x  tp.afc<x,  he 
healed  the  blind  and  the  lepers. 
—  Vita  S.  Patric. 

Lafca&c,  a  caterpillar;  lafcna]- 
no j,  the  same. 

Lu^b/i<xb,  a  procession. 

Luf£<\ji\e,  or  lu/-g<xn,  atroglodite, 
or  one  that  lives  in  caves. 

Laf£<xrp,  to  lurk,  &c. 

Lu^<xb,  an  herb ;  lafjiO.  rxi  ge)fie 
bojjwj  j,  bear  wortle  berries;  Lat. 
ra<fe  idcea  putata,  sive  w#a 
^t\s#.  In  Scotland  they  call  it 
lus  na  breilag ;  perhaps  Doctor 
Merret's  vaccinia  rubra  foliis 
myrtinis  crispis,  may  not  be  a 
different  plant. 

Lupi<x  m <x  fCQp,  the  plant  clown's 
all  heal ;  Lat.  panax  coloni. 

Lu/~jt<xb  v<x  ytolo-g,  berry-bearing 
heath. 

Lu^/iúg,  an  herb-charm. 

Lafc<xj]\e,  a  flatterer,  a  pick- 
thanks. 

Lu^t/i<x;m,  to  flatter. 

Lút,  longing,  earning;  bo  B;  <x 
c/iojbe  <xg  lái,  his  heart  longed, 
or  his  bowels  did  yearn. 

Lútrdc,  the  sinews  or  veins;  <\% 
fúaca  <x  lút<xc  <x^uf  <x  ccaj  fly 
onn,  rubbing  their  sinews  and 
veins  — K. 

Lútjtvj/i  and  lútjaj/te,  joy,  glad- 
ness, rejoicing ;  le  lút;3<x/t  c/tój- 
be,  with  gladness  of  heart, 

Lutpkjjx&ac,  glad,  joyful. 

Lutmayi,  quick,  nimble. 

Lutmajjxe,  more  active  or  nimble»- 

I  útii)cx;/-te<\cb,  nimbleness. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  CD. 

CO  is  the  tenth  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  arid  is  counted  among  the 
strong  consonants,  called  cor>/~o;ne&bci  teapna;  but  when  aspirated, 
among  the  light  consonants  called  confpjneaixx  eabt/ioma,  and  then  has 
the  force  of  r  consonant;  as,  <x  n)<\£<\-}  ft,  his  mother,  <x  m<vjjb;or>,  his 
virgin,  are  pronounced  <x  rataj/i,  <x  r<xj  jb;on  ;  it  is  called  COajn,  from 
roajn,  the  vine  ;  Lat.  vitis.  As  to  its  figure  in  the  Irish  and  old  Saxon, 
it  resembles  the  Heb.  D,  so  called  from  the  sound.  It  is  often  prefixed 
by  an  apostrophe  (which  cuts  off  the  vowels  annexed  to  it)  to  the  begin- 
ning of  nouns,  whether  they  begin  with  vowels  or  -  with  consonants,  and 
then  signifies  my  or  mine  ;  as,  m'<xr><\m,  my  soul,'\.  e.  mo  <xn<xro  ;  m'eólu^, 
my  skill,  i.  e.  mo  eóiuf,  m'jrea/i,  my  husband,  i.  e.  mo  £ e<X/i,  &c,  where- 
fore it  may  be  well  called  a  prepositive  pronoun.  It  is  also  added  to 
verbs  in  the  present  tense,  first  person ;  as,  léjg;m,  Iread,  i.  e.  lé;  j  me  ; 
múrxvjm,  I  teach,  i.  e.  múna;b  mé;  Lat.  moneo,  Sec;  and  in  this  latter^ 
sense  it  may  not  be  improperly  called  a  subjunctive  pronoun.  We  think 
it  well  worth  observing  here,  that  our  language  bears  a  perfect  resem- 
blance in  the  disposition  of  its  pronouns  to  the  manner  of  ordering  them 
in  the  Hebrew ;  for  the  latter  divide  them  into  two  classes,  which  they 
respectively  called  prefixa  and  suffixa,  or  prepositive  and  subjunctive 
pronouns  :  the  prepositive  are  set  before  words,  and  the  subjunctive  are 
written  in  the  end  of  words ;  both  equally  determine  the  person.  CO, 
when  aspirated,  is  often  confounded  by  our  copyists  with  b  aspirated,  be- 
cause they  both  sound  like  r  consonant,  as  the  Irish  of  a  river  is  written 
<xman,  and  more  frequently,  but  abusively,  <xb<xn,  as  also  in  the  words 
a'anxxn  and  aúJS<xn,fear,  horror.  In  these  and  the  like  doubts  we  should 
always  have  recourse  to  other  languages,  wherein  we  may  find  the  radical 
letter ;  thus  when  we  consider  that  amnis  in  Latin  is  the  appellative  of  a 
river,  and  that  #oj3ov  in  Greek  is  the  appellative  of  fear,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  m  is  the  radical  letter  in  the  former,  and  j3  in  the  latter ; 
and  consequently  that  the  one  should  be  properly  written  <xmar>,  and  not 
<xh<xn,  and  the  other  acJ5<xn,  and  not  ucurxxn.  The  like  doubt  often  arises 
in  the  middle  of  certain  words,  where  b  and  g  are  indifferently  written ; 
as  for  the  Irish  of  a  face  or  complexion  we  commonly  write  <xj<x;b,  and 
very  rarely  <xb<x;b ;  but  by  consulting  the  Greek  we  see  it  written  eiSoq, 
and  thence  may  be  convinced  that  our  Irish  word  should  be  properly 
written  <xb<i;b,  and  not  <\£<vjb.  GO  is  often  set  before  b  in  the  beginning 
of  words,  in  which  case  b  is  not  pronounced,  although  it  be  the  radical 
letter ;  as,  <x  mbl;<x  jarxx,  this  year,  <\  mbéa/-<x,  their  manners,  <\  mb/i;at/i<i, 
their  words,  are  pronounced  <x  ml;<x g<\r>a,  <x  n)é<Xf<x,  <x  mji;<xt:/ia :  b  is 
sometimes  changed  into  m,  as  bean,  a  woman,  genit.  mnúo;,  and  plur.  mn<x, 
mnogb;  bo,  a  coid;  genit.  map,  as  bor»  mujn.  We  find  that  the  ^Eolians 
instead  of  /n  often  wrote  |3  and  tt,  which,  as  has  been  observed  in  their  own 
places,  are  almost  identically  the  same  letter ;  as  Gr.  fisWeiv  for  jucAAav, 
Lat.  debere;  Gr.  ttikkvXoq  for  imkkvXoq,  Lat.  parvulus ;  hence  the 
Italians  retain  picolo,  to  signify  little ;  and  again  they  write  p  instead  of 
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/3  and  7r,  as  paOovcra  for  7ra0ovo-a,  Lat.  pattens;  and  Lat.  soimius,  from 
Gr.  v7rvoc.  The  Latins  familiarly  eclipse  6  in  some  words,  as  for  sub- 
mitto  we  pronounce  summitto  ;  wherefore  we  should  be  the  less  sur- 
prised if  such  indifferences  and  dubious  words  be  found  in  a  language  so 
much  neglected  and  uncultivated  as  the  Irish  language  has  been  for  some 
ages  past.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  though  m  aspirated  is  frequently  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  an  aspirated  b,  and  vice  versa,  yet  it  is  through 
want  of  judgment  in  the  writer,  inasmuch  as  the  vowel  or  vowels  which 
precede  the  latter,  are  pronounced  with  a  stronger,  clearer,  and  more 
open  expiration  than  those  that  precede  the  former.  This  difference  of 
pronunciation  is  sensibly  observable,  for  example,  between  t/teab,  a 
tribe,  and  learn,  insipid,  as  well  as  between  ycVcJoajie,  a  slave,  and 
p9cui)tf;be,  a  swimmer. 
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(Ca  and  mab,  if;  ma  ta,  if  so; 
Corn,  ma,  if. 

(Oa,  a  breach. 

(Oac,  a  son ;  genit.  mjc,  and  plur. 
mac/ia,  young  men ;  mac-mjc,  a 
grandchild.  It  is  sometimes  used 
also  for  the  young  of  brutes;  as, 
b/iomac  mac  <\n  a^yajl;  mac- 
t;/ie,  a  wolf;  mac-leaba)ri,  a 
copy  of  any  book.  It  is  prefixed 
to  the  name  of  several  great  fa- 
milies in  Ireland. 

COac,  clean,  pure,  &c. 

COaca,  bom  maca-^amla,  of  my 
equals. 

COaca;  m,  to  bear,  to  carry ;  to  treat 
as  a  child,  to  treat  fondly. 

GOacam,  a  youth,  a  lad;  macan, 
idem;  ex.  macan  fé  mbljaban 
béag,  a  youth  of  sixteen  years. 

COacanta,  mild,  honest ;  jrea/i  ma- 
canta,  an  honest  man,  a  man 
without  guile ;  literally,  child- 
like, innocent. 

COacantaf,  or  macan tacb,  ho- 
nesty. 

COacaom,  a  youth  or  lad ;  Lat.  ju- 
venis ;  also  a  young  girl;  ma- 
caom  mna,  a  young  lady;  ma- 
caom  bújll;j,  a  civil  boy. 

CCac-cOjnne,  a  daughter-in-law. 

COaca,  a  plain  for  an  armv  to  fight 
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in;  maca;/ie,  idem;  Gr.  paxii, 
pugna  ;  now  commonly  called  a 
milking-place. 

COaca,  a  Royston  crow ;  mot  maca, 
a  flock  or  flight  of  crows. 

COaca; /i,  a  plain;  also  a  battle. 

C0aca;/ie,  a  fine  level  field  or  plain, 
commonly  said  of  a  field  of  bat- 
tle ;  vid.  maca. 

COacbúal,  a  sponge;  pio  /t;t:  aon 
bona  m;leaba;b  <x%af  bo  /tab 
pon  7~ea/ib  a  macbual  jro/t  pjn 
fl<\jte,  50  t^:a;iub  bo  Jo^a  ba 
61,  i.  e.  one  of  the  soldiers  ran, 
and  presented  vinegar  from  a 
reed  out  of  a  sponge  unto  Jesus 
for  his  drink. — L.  B. 

GOacló^  and  mactag,  the  womb,  or 
matrix. 

GQact,  a  wave,  or  surge. 

COactnab  and  mactnajm,  to  deli- 
berate on,  to  consider  of;  ma/t 
bo  be;tr  mó/Hin  ag  mactnab  O/it:, 
so  as  that  many  were  astonished 
at  thee. 

COac  tn  am,  wondering ;  also  delibe- 
rating. 

C0acu;l,  a  spot,  defect,  stain,  or 
blemish;  Lat.  macula. 

C0ac-leaba;/t,  a  copy. 

C0<xc-mu;/t;geac,  the  fish  called 
escallop,  or  the  scollop  fish,  a 
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shell-fish. 

CO<\cn<\f,  licentiousness,  wanton- 
ness ;  also  kindness,  fondness. 

CD<xcn<\f<\c,  or  m<\cn<\]feixc,  wan- 
ton, also  tender;  go  ro<xcrxX)- 
fe<\c,  fondly,  tenderly. 

GQ<\co;m,  a  stranger. 

G0ac/i<x,  young  men,  or  a  band  of 
young  men,  also  male  children  ; 
*>o  má  jab  <xn  mac/ia  le  Jo/iuajb, 
the  male  children  were  killed  by 
Herod,  m<xc/ia;be  Cj/r/fln,  in- 
fantesm  mares  Hibernice. 

CDac/i<x;b,  a  disease,  or  distemper. 

C0<xCfU\j~<\z,  peevish,  saucy. 

GQaqiéjl,  the  fish  called  mackerel ; 
ma/icné;l,  idem. 

CQ<\cf<xrrx\]l,  the  like,  or  the  same, 
such  as,  &c. 

COactab,  a  slaughtering,  slaughter, 
also  to  slaughter  or  butcher; 
Lat.  macto. 

Cflcxctab,  a^  wondering,  or  surprise. 

CD<xc-t:Og<xb,  adoption. 

C0<xc-t)f\e,  a  wolf;  literally  the  son 
of  the  plain,  or  country. 

GOdb,  a  hand. 

GQabab,  or  m<xb/«xb,  a  dog;  mabab 
jiúab,  a  fox ;  mabab  <xlla,  a 
wolf. 

OTab,  if. 

GOúb,  an  ecstasy,  or  trance. 

OQcxb,  for  ro<x  j,  a  plain,  or  field. 

GOab,  be  it ;  ba  mab,  if  it  were ;  go 
roab,  I  would  it  were. 

COaba,  unlawful,  unjust. 

COabaro  fejcne,  a  rupture ;  hernia. 

AQabaro,  or  m<xbm,  a  breach,  a  bat- 
tle, also  a  derout  L  gen.  nrxxbma, 
and  plur.  roabmann  and.  m<xb- 
ro<xna ;  jmteacc  rx\  roabma,  a 
retreat  from  battle,  also  a  flight ; 
mabm,  or  nxvjbm  ^léjbe,  a  sud- 
den eruption  of  waters  out  of  a 
mountain. 

03ab-be<xg, few, little,  a  small  share; 
ex.  yx>  Cf(jor)f<Xc  a;le  <xct  m<xb- 

mota  rD<\t?<\rr)U)n,  their  posterity 
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dwindled  away  to  a  few,  and 
some  descendants  of  their  daugh- 
ters, except  Mahon  and  his  pos- 
terity.—  Fid.  the  Mulconnerys 
in  their  genealogy  of  the  O'Bri- 
ens of  Carrigoginneall.  The 
word  n<x  m<xb,  or  nam<x,  is  often 
set  in  the  end  of  a  phrase  or  sen- 
tence, and  signifies  only,  alone ; 
7i)  p.)t  tO/i<x  jrO/i  plejfz  b;ob 
<xcc  jro/i  fle-jf-g  Ufion  n<XT0<x,  no 
fruit  appeared  on  any  other  rod 
except  on  Aaron's  rod  alone. — 
L«  b/ie<xc. 

COabmab,  an  eruption,  or  sally. 

GQabnoomn,  a  skirmish. 

GQab^i<x,  the  herb  madder. 

0Qúb/i<xb,  a  dog,  or  mastiff;  noa- 
b/i<ib  alia,  a  wolf. 

CDab^amcx;l,  of  or  belonging  to  a 
dog;  <xn  j\é<xlt  m<xbj«xri)<xjl,  the 
dog-star. 

GQag<xc,  c5;ge  magac,  the  province 
of  Connaught. 

GQagab,  mocking,  jeering;  jrea/i 
roag<x;b,  a  scoffer. 

OQagaiTKVjl,  joking,  scoffing. 

GOa  j,  a  plain,  a  level  country.  This 
Celtic  word  is  Latinized  magus 
by  the  Roman  writers  in  the 
names  of  places,  as  Rotho-magus, 
Novio-magus,  &c. ;  Wei.  maes. 
Our  modern  writers  have  cor- 
rupted it  into  moy  and  muigh, 

GQag-ab<x;;i,  a  plain  or  field  of  ado- 
ration or  worship,  where  an  open 
temple,  consisting  of  a  circle  of 
tall,  straight  stone  pillars,  with  a 
very  large  flat  stone  called  c/tom- 
leac,  serving  for  an  altar,  was 
constructed  by  the  Druids  for 
religious  worship.  These  Druid- 
ish  temples,  whereof  many  are 
still  existing  in  Ireland,  were 
built  in  the  same  manner  with 
that  which  was  built  by  Moses, 
as  it  is  described,  Exod.  24.  4 
consisting  of  twelve  stone  pillars, 
and  an  altar ;  but  the  object  ot 
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the  Druidish  worship,  at  least  in 
ages  much  later  than  the  primi- 
tive times,  was  not,  without 
doubt,  the  true  God.  Several 
plains  of  this  name,  GOa  j  tXba;/i, 
were  known  in  Ireland,  particu- 
larly one  in  the  country  now 
called  the  County  of  Clare, 
where  the  kings  of  the  O'Brien 
race  were  inaugurated ;  another 
about  four  miles  northward  of 
Cork,  now  called  Deal  <fta 
CDa  j-abo;/i,  from  which  the  val- 
ley called  Jlearw-mag  -CÍba;/i, 
derives  its  name. 

OOaj-bfiéaja,  now  called  Fingal, 
between  Dublin  and  Drogheda, 

.  which  anciently  belonged  to 
Meath. 

AQájr-b/iúctdjn,  a  district  of  the 
Queen's  County,  the  ancient  es- 
tate of  a  tribe  of  the  O'Kellys. 

flOaj-£a;ble,  a  district  of  tío;b- 
pxjlge,  in  the  County  of  Kil- 
dare,  anciently  possessed  by  the 
O'Keilys. 

COa  j-jte,  a  district  of  the  County 
of  Deny,  possessed  by  the  Mul- 
breasals  and  the  O'Buyles. 

COag-leamna,  a  territory  of  the 
County  of  Antrim,  the  ancient 
estate  of  the  Mac-Leans. 

(Da  j-l;):e,  a  part  of  the  County  of 
Dublin,  the  ancient  property  of 
the  Ó'Brachanes  and  other  tribes. 

G0aj-lu;/ig,  a  famous  place  in  the 
County  of  Roscommon,  the  an- 
cient patrimony  of  the  Mac- 
Dermods. 

flOaj-mu;fitemr?e,  now  the  County 
of  Louth,  or  the  greater  part 
of  it. 

GOa  ja/t,  fish-fry. 

GOa  ja/i,  a  word  or  expression. 

GOa  gu;;"ge,  a  winter-lake. 

COaglotajn,  bo  glac  ye  maglo- 
tu;n,  he  cherished. 

GOaocne,  kindred,  relations ;  hence 
clan;?ma;cne,  a  progeny  or  off- 
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spring ;  also  a  tribe  or  clan. 

G0a;be,  a  stick,  wood,  timber ; 
ma;be  fnjom<x,  a  spindle. 

03a;be6g,  the  shell  called  concha 
veneris. 

G0a;be5g,  a  midwife. 

G0a;bbean  or  ma;  jbean,  a  virgin, 
a  maid. 

G0a;beaoaf-,  virginity;  also  maiden- 
head. 

G0a;b;r>,  a  battle,  or  skirmish. 

G0a;bm,  a  breach,  eruption,  or 
sally;  also  flight;  ma;bm  le  ga- 
5;b;l  a;/i  galla;b,  the  defeat  of 
the  English  by  the  Irish. 

G0a;bm,  to  tear  or  burst. 

G0a;b;m,  or  ma;  j;m,  to  be  broke  in 
battle,  to  be  routed;  <x^af  bo 
ma;  jeab  O/i/ita,  and  they  were 
routed. 

Cft<x;g,  an  affected  attitude  and  dis- 
position of  the  head  and  counte- 
nance, with  a  proud  gait,  &c. ; 
thus  it  is  said  of  a  woman,  bo 
cuf\  f)  ma;g  irj/ite  }:é;n,  or  a 
ta  ma;g  u;/-ite. 

GOa;geamu;l,  or  ma;g;u;l,  affected- 
ly proud  as  to  the  exterior. 

G0a;gean,  a  place. 

G0a;g;m,  to  defeat,  to  break  an 
army ;  bo  ma;  jeab  <xj\  galla;b,. 
the  foreigners  were  defeated. 

GOa; %)ft)]\}  a  master ;  Lat.  magis- 
ter. 

GOa;  jjfc]\e<\f}  a  mistress ;  Lat.  ma- 
gistra. 

CQajzjfCfvjoct,  mastery;  also  ma- 
gistracy ;  Lat.  magistrates. 

03a;gr>e,  great. 

GOa; %ne<\f,  a  field. 

GOa;  j/te,  a  salmon. 

GOa;  j/teleún,  a  salmon-trout. 

COa; IJf-,  malice ;  Lat.  malitia. 

G0a;l;^*eac,  malicious. 

03a;  11,  delay;  gan  ma;ll,  without 
delay ;  ma;lle,  idem. 

G0a;lle,  together  witli ;  ma;lle  /t;a, 
with  her ;  ma; lie  /t;b,  along  with 
you. 
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00a;U-tji;altac,  slow,  tedious. 

QQ<\)n,  the  morning  or  day;  Lat. 
inane ;  hence  ^eact-majn,  a 
week,  or  seven  days. 

COajn,  the  hand;  corruptly  ma;m ; 
ex.  tar?  bó  ma} me,  instead  of  lar? 
bo  majne.  This  word  is  still 
preserved  in  compounds,  as  ma;- 
r>oba;/i,  handicraft;  majneog,  a 
glove ;  ma;ncjr>,  a  maim-handed 
person. 

ODajn-bjteac,  crafty. 

CQa^ncjUe,  a  sleeve ;  from  majn, 
the  hand,  and  cjle,  or  cajlle,  or 
cal,  a  keeping  or  laying. 

COajnéacrja,  negligence,  inatten- 
tion. 

CQajnéactnac,  indevout ;  negligent 
in  spiritual  affairs. 

GOajnéog,  a  glove ;  Wei.  meneg. 

C0a;r>;g,  foolishness,  madness ;  Gr. 
jiavia,  furor,  insania. 

CDiXjnjf,  a  lance,  a  spear. 

CIQajnneamajl,  early. 

CDa;n/ieac,  or  ma;;r)b/ieac,abooth, 
a  hut,  a  fold;  6  ma;n/r/j  na 
cca<5/iac,  from  the  sheep-folds ; 
Gr.  juavSpa,  caula,  stabulum. 

00<xjnf&,  maintenance. 

COajfl^éa/i,  a  manger. 

C0<x;^iB  j/te;m,  the  morphew,  a  dis- 
ease. 

QD<\j]ie<\fixjl,  life. 

(Daj/ieun,  a  small  salmon. 

GQtvj/ig,  woe;  a  ma;/ig  iajtfe, 
woe  unto  thee. 

C0a;/tgeac  and  ma;/igr>eac,  woful, 
sorrowful. 

COajjr/jri;  jjm,  to  groan,  to  bewail. 

ClQaj/rjm,  to  live ;  bo  ma;/i  pi,  he 
lived;  50  ma;/v/b  an  /v/g,  God 
save  the  king. 

QO<xjf\l]ro,  to  bruise,  to  crumble. 

Q0<X]]\n,  to  betray. 

QDa;fU7éalac,  a  pilot  or  mariner. 

C0a;/it;O/iac,  a  martyr. 

C0<xjf}  a  lump  or  heap. 

0)<\.jf,  or  mea^,  an  acorn, 

QOcLjfC<\Q)p,  a  lump. 
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0Qa;;"e,  an  ornament,  bloom,  beau- 

ty. 

COa^e,  food,  victuals;  maj^e  ba- 
il; ne  n;^  to;mleab,  &  Fiechus 
in  Fit,  S.  Patiicii;  he  did  not 
eat  of  immolated  food,  or  the 
food  of  Gentiles. 

QQa^eac,  fair,  handsome ;  maty~e- 
ama;l,  idem. 

QQa;^eacb  and  maj^eamlacb,  ele- 
gance, handsomeness. 

QOa^eab,  then,  therefore. 

COajp  jjm,  to  adorn,  to  deck  out. 

CQa;;4eab,  reviling,  disparaging ; 
r\)  ma;^leóca  tú,  thou  shalt  not 
revile. 

QQa;^t:eog,  the  mastick-tree. 

OQa^t/ie,  a  churn. 

OQaj^tr/tju  ja;m,  to  churn. 

0Qa;tr,  good,  excellent;  50  ma;t, 
well ;  Wei.  mad,  and  Arm.  mat. 

COajte,  chieftains ;  bo  majtjB  ma- 
ma; n,  to  the  chieftains  of  Muns- 
ter;  majte  clo;r>n  Jpiael,  the 
chiefs  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

COajteaca^,  forgiveness,  pardon. 

GQa;t;eam,  an  abatement  or  slacken- 
ing; ex.  ejjWQfe  cear?  n;m,  ce- 
an  majtr/m,  S.  Brogan.  hi  Vit. 
S.  Brigidce,  she  gave  alms  with- 
out bitterness  and  without  slack- 
ening, i.  e.  continually  and  with- 
out intermission. 

QQajteamna^,  forgiveness,  pardon , 
ma;teamna;"r>a  bpeaca;^e,  the 
remission  of  sins. 

QQa;tea/~,  goodness. 

Qj<\jte<\f,  sorcery. 

COa;tmeaca^,  pardon,  forgiveness. 

GQa;t;m,  to  forgive. 

QQa;t/iéar>,  an  aunt. 

QQal,  or  mall,  slow,  dilatory. 

COal,  a  king,  or  prince. 

COal,  a  poet. 

OQal,  a  soldier  or  champion. 

COal,  a  tribute,  tax,  or  subsidy. 

ODala,  a  bag  or  budget,  a  mail; 
mala  aoba;/ie,  a  shepherd's  bag. 

OQala,  an  evebrow ;  le  mala;b  a 
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yúl,  with  his  eyebrows;  also  a 
brow,  as  mala  an  cnojc,  the 
brow  of  the  hill. 

COalaj/it;,  change,  exchange,  alte- 
ration. 

CData/itac,  mutual,  reciprocal. 

OOataftta;  j;m,  to  change,  or  take 
exchange;  bo  mala/ttajb;^,  they 
traded;  bomala/ita;gbea;i,they 
exchanged. 

GOata/itú  jab,  an  alteration,  or  ex- 
changing. 

GOatcaj/i,  a  porter  or  bearer  of 
burdens. 

CQalca;/ieacba,  of  or  belonging  to 
the  market. 

OQalcaj/iea^,  sale. 

GQalcam,  to  bear  or  carry. 

GOalcobac,  one  that  sups  or  dines 
late. 

COalctaj/ie,  a  porter. 

OCall,  slow,  dilatory ;  Lat.  mains  ; 
.  mall  cum  j:e;jige,  slow  to  an- 
ger. ^ 

COal^acb,  a  curse. 

CIQallú;  jjm,  to  curse. 

GQallu;ge,  or  mallu;gte,  cursed, 
accursed. 

C0alo;b,  a  flail;  also  a  scourge; 
also  a  thong. 

0Qal;ia;b;m,  or  mala/itajm,  to  ex- 
change or  barter  wares. 

C0al^at5;^t  a;/tgjb,  an  exchanger 
of  money,  a  banker. 

CCam,  the  hand  or  fist ;  Lat.  man  us  ; 
Ian  ma;me,  a  handful. 

ODam,  vile,  base. 

COam,  a  mother;  mo  mam,  my  mo- 
ther ;  Wei.  mam,  Heb.  tDK,  ma- 
ter, Angl.  mama, 

COam,  might,  power. 

00am,  a  hill  or  mountain ;  also  a 
gap  or  pass  through  mountains. 

CQama,  abreast,  or  tit;  Lat.  mam- 
ma. 
COama,  alone. 

COam  a/-,  might,  strength,  power. 
GOana,  the  hand  ;  Lat.  manus. 

OOa27a;  a  cause  or  occasion. 
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OOanac,  a  monk  or  friar;  Gr.  juo- 
va^oQ,  and  Lat.  monachus  ;  gen. 
ma/?a;j;  Armor.  ma?iach,  and 
Wei.  inynach. 

QGanajb^,  or  manao;^,  a  spear  or 
javelin. 

OOanama  and  lamagar?,  a  glove. 

GQaocac,  of  or  belonging  to  monks. 

COancnum,  a  cheese-mite. 

COanb/iacac,  a  mandrake. 

COang,  moroseness,  sourness. 

COang,  a  bag  or  budget. 

OQann,  wheat;  also  food,  bread; 
like  the  word  marma. 

COann,  a  wedge ;  ^eact  manna  b6/i, 
seven  wedges  of  gold;  also  an 
ounce. 

OQann,  a  sin ;  also  bad,  naught. 

QDanntac,  tongue-tied;  one  that 
muffles  or  stutters,  or  one  that 
has  lost  the  foreteeth. 

COan/iac,  a  sheepfold. 

CUan/iab,  destruction. 

03ar);ta^,  motion,  &c. 

COanta,  bashful,  modest. 

CDantact,  bashfulness. 

GQantaj/ie,  a  lisping  person. 

OQaOjbm,  a  hard  word. 

GOaojtmeac,  vain-glorious. 

0Qao;beab  and  maojbeam,  pro- 
claiming, boasting ;  noc  mao;b, 
who  boasts,  Prov.  20.  6;  do. 
maó;b  tú  j:é;n,  boast  not  thyself, 
ibid.  27.  3 ;  also  upbraiding, 
Sam.  15. 

OOaojle  and  maojleacb,  baldness; 
maojle  is  more  bald. 

GDaojIjnn,  the  summit  or  the  brow 
of  any  ridge  or  hillock,  as  maoj- 
l;nn  a  cno;c. 

O0ao;l-éabanac,  bald-pated. 

GQao;n,  love,  esteem. 

00ao;n,  worldly  substance. 

CDao;/t^eactr,  stewardship. 

COao;^,  a  pack,  or  bag. 

QDao;^eog,  the  same;  diminut.  of 
mao;^. 

OOaoJtr^reac,  vain-glorious,  boast- 
ins:. 
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OOaojtjreacu/*,    or   maojtmeaca^, 

boasting. 
GQaojtmeac,  an  objection. 
COaol,    bald;    also    blunt;    Wei. 

mod. 
GOaol,  a  servant;  rather  a  shaved 
person  devoted  to  some  saint  or 
religious  order.  It  was  anciently, 
out  of  reverence  to  saints,  pre- 
fixed to  the  name  of  men  in 
christening;  as,  G0aot-Cb<5lum- 
c;lle,  which  properly  means  St. 
Columba's  servant  or  devotee; 
maol-Seactu;/in,  St.  Seachluin's, 
&c. ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
3jolla,  ex.  Jplla-Cbolujm,  gjl- 
la-patt/tajec,  JjoUa-O/tjjjbe, 
properly  signifying  the  servant 
of  St.  "Patrick,  of  St.  Brigit, 
&c. 
GDaol-ajgeantac,  dull-witted,  stu- 
pid. 
COaola;  j;m,  or  maolujm,  to  become 

dull  or  stupid;  also  to  allay. 
GQaolbo/tn,    a   sword ;    maolbo/tn 
jr;or>n-a;jtgjb,      a     silver-hilted 
sword. 
OOaon,  mute,  dumb. 
OQdOiKty*,  a  proper  name. 
GQaonma;ge,   a  large   territory  of 
the  County  of  Galway,  anciently 
the    estate   of  the   O'Mulallys, 
English,   O'Lally,    and   of   the 
O'Neachtans,  two  very  ancient 
and  noble  families.     This  terri- 
tory is   now  called  Clanrieard, 
from  Richard  Burke,  lord  of  that 
country. 
C0aO/t,  a  steward ;  also  a  sergeant ; 
mao/t  among  the  Scots  was  an- 
ciently the  same  with  Baron  af- 
terwards, and  mao/t-m6/t,   with 
Earl ;  hence  the  royal  family  of 
Stuarts,  Dukes  of  Lennox,  took 
their  name. 
ODaot,  tender,  soft;   jreójl  maoé, 
tender  flesh;  maotr-j/tab,  com- 
passion. 
OOaotan,  a  twig,   osier,   or  bud; 
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also  any  thing  that  is  soft  or  ten- 
der ;  also  a  cartilage  or  gristle ; 
also  the  ear ;  also  the  xiphoides 
or  cartilage  terminating  the  low- 
er end  of  the  sternum. 
GOaotla  matra,  acorns  and  fruit. 
COaotmúab,  nice,  or  delicate. 
QQaot-p};leacb,  wateriness  of  the 

eyes. 
COaotúgab,  a  moistening  or  soften- 
ing; <x  ta;b  a  en  am  a  a/t  mao- 
tújab  o  ffí)]0]\,  his  bones  are 
moistened  with  marrow. 
CO  a/t,  as,  even  as ;  ma ftf) n ,  so,  thus ; 
ma/-i  <xn  cceabna,  likewise ;  also 
where;  ma/t  a  /ta;b  fé,  where 
he  was ;  ma/t  <xon,  together  with, 
along  with,  as  well  as ;  ma/t  <XOn 
/tjompÁ,  along  with  me. 
COa/tac,  or  a  ma/tac,  to-morrow; 
<vj/t  na.  ma/tac,  the  day  after,  or 
the  following  day ;   ;a/t   bug  a 
ma/tac,    the    day  after  to-mor- 
row. 
COa/taf ,  ten  thousand ;  Gr.  fivpiag, 

and  Lat.  myrias. 
OQa/tb,  dead ;  also  heavy. 
00  anbab,  slaughter,  massacre. 
GQa/tbab  and  ma/tbajm,  to  kill  or 
slay ;  ho  mo/tb  fé  ;ab,  he  killed 
them. 
GQa/tbar?,  a  corpse,  or  dead  body ; 
also  the  margin  of  a  book,  ma/t- 
bcu?  leaba^/t. 
Q}a/tb-b/tujbeact,  necromancy,  the 
art  of  consulting  the  manes  of 
the  dead. 
COa/tbnac  and  maj/tb/ie,  an  elegy. 
OOa/tbtac,  mortal,  cruel. 
G0a/tbt5;/t,  a  murderer,  a  slaugh- 
terer. 
COa/tb/tajb,  a  fort. 
COa/tc  and  ma/tcar?,  a  horse ;  Wei. 
march.  It  appears  that  this  word 
is  both  a  Gaulish  and  a  German 
Celtic ;  for  in  the  first  place,  as 
to   the   Gauls,   we    learn    from 
Pausanias,  in  his  account  of  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Gaul- 
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ish  army,  consisting  of  15,2000 
foot  and  20,400  horse,  under  the 
command  of  Brennus  and  Achi- 
chorius,  near  three  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  that  the  Gauls 
called  a  horse  by  the  appellative 
of  GQa/ican. —  Vid.  Pans.  Phoc. 
p.  335.  This  remark  he  makes 
on  occasion  of  the  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  every  horse- 
man had  two  servants  constantly 
attending  him,  and  destined  to 
succeed  in  his  post  one  after  the 
other,  in  case  their  master  hap- 
pened to  be  killed;  by  which 
contrivance  the  20,400  horse 
were  equivalent  to  61,200.  The 
old  Irish  had  the  same  custom, 
and  called  those  servants  that 
attended  the  cavaliers  by  the 
name  of  Jjoltajbe  Cjn-ejc.  And 
as  to  the  Germans,  the  national 
name  of  the  Marco-manni,  so 
called  for  their  being  famed  for 
good  cavalry,  shows,  that  they 
called  a  horse  by  the  name  of 
Marc. 

COa/icac,  a  horseman,  or  rider; 
m<x/acac  ajn-cl/^be,  an  ignorant 
or  awkward  rider ;  ma/icac  bajn, 
a  rehearser  or  reciter  of  a  poem, 
who  attended  the  jrea/i  ban a,  or 
poet;  pi. ma/ieajg. 

COa/icajbeacb,  riding. 

COa/tc-cOjmtjng,  a  horse-race. 

COa/iclac,  any  provision  of  victuals, 
a  large  provision  of  food ;  fOpjf 
jn  trúa^al  Jacob  a  mac  )ófeó 
gona  bacal  jona  la;m,  ■agu^ 
ma/tclac  bj  g  <x;i  ba  b/ia;t:/t)b, 
the  noble  Jacob  sent  his  son  Jo- 
seph with  his  staff  in  his  hand, 
and  a  good  store  of  provision  to 
his  brethren. — L.  B. 

C0a/ic-lann,  a  stable. 

COa/tc/téjl,  mackerel ;  mac/té;t  ca- 
pu  ji^  herring-hog. 

OQa/ic-/"túag,  cavalry,  or  an  army 
of  horse. 
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GQa/tgab,  a  market ;  Lat.  mercatus, 
Wei.  marchuad;  also  a  bargain ; 
ma/15 ab  mu/ica,  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression to  imply  a  great  bar- 
gain ;  otherwise  called  bo  <xj/i 
jab. 

COa/igan,  a  margin. 

C0a/ila,  rich  clay  or  soil;  Wei. 
marie,  and  Germ,  marga. 

COa/imu/i,  marble;  clap.  ma/ima;/*, 
a  marble  table. 

COa/inó^,  rosemary. 

COa/it,  a  beef;  ma/it  óg,  or  og- 
ma/tt,  a  heifer. 

COa^it:,  March,  also  Mars ;  mjf 
GQa/tta,  the  month  of  March; 
'&jú.  maj fit,  dies  martis. 

Q)a/ita,  for  ma/i  <xta,  such  as. 

GOa/ita/tajm,  to  maim,  to  make  de- 
crepid. 

COanta/tta,  maimed. 

QQa/itajn,  life. 

QOa/ttanac,  durable,  eternal. 

COa/itanac,  hopeful,  blessed ;  mac 
ma/itanac,  a  hopeful,  happy 
son. 

QOa/itranacb,  eternity. 

GQa/iUr/n,  to  live;  jonnuf  50  bjréu- 
bab  fé  ma/itxrjn  <xb  poca;/i,  that 
he  may  live  with  thee. 

ODa/ttJneac,  a  cripple. 

COa/ttjtaJjjm,  to  maim. 

00a^,  if,  i.  e.  ma  <x/* ;  m<\f  pe;b;;t 
leacb  a.  na///team,  if  thou  canst 
number  them ;  ma/*  bó;g  le 
neac,  if  any  man  think,  also 
whether;  ma/*  a  nblút:  no  <xn 
inneac  fy<\f,  if  it  be  in  the  warp 
or  woof. 

C0a./~,  a  buttock,  a  flank,  or  thigh  ; 
gona  rr)<\f<\jb  lomnocb,  with  their 
buttocks  naked. 

ODcty-,  excellent,  handsome. 

C0a/~an,  delay. 

OQa^an,  check  or  reproof. 

OQa^anac,  slow,  tedious. 

COa^eab,  then,  therefore. 

COa^la,  reproach,  scandal. 

C0a;-labac  na  cclo;beam.the  clash- 
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ing  of  swords. 

COa^lcx;  j;m,  and  ma^lújab,  to  de- 
fame, to  revile,  or  blaspheme ; 
t>o  mci/-lu;j  féajnro  <xn  CJa/ina, 
he  blasphemed  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

Q0<\flu) ijeac  and  m<ty~l<v/ jteac,  ig- 
nominious. 

OQata  and  mata  ju/i,  although, 
how  be  it,  nevertheless. 

COata,  great ;  also  dark,  gloomy. 

GOatra,  a  mattress. 

COat,  good. 

COat,  fruit. 

GQdt,  a  hand. 

COcxtd^  Matthew,  a  proper  name. 

Oacab,  a  pardon. 

COat<x;m,  to  forgive  or  pardon ; 
ma;t:  bújnn  u/i  bpaca,  demitte 
nobis  debita  nostra. 

QOúi<X]ji,  a  mother;  Lat.  mater, 
and  Gr.  jurjrrjp,  which  the  Greeks 
derive  from  their  verb  flaw,  de- 
sidero,  because  she  desires  good 
things  for  her  children.  But  if 
it  were  a  derivative,  its  radix 
would  be  more  naturally  to  be 
found  in  the  Irish  language  in 
the  word  mat:,  good,  without 
bringing  it  in  by  an  ellipsis,  and 
in  a  strained  manner,  as  in  the 
Greek. 

COat<x;/i,  gore,  matter. 

OQata;/i-a;l,  the  primary  cause  or 
principal  cause  of  a  thing. 

00a.t:<X/iba,  of  or  belonging  to  a  mo- 
ther; ú/i  tteanga  mat<x/iba, 
our  mother  tongue. 

OQatrci/tbact:,  the  right  of  a  person's 
mother. 

ODora/iO/in,  matricidium,  or  the 
murder  of  a  mother. 

COátjrab,  doubt ;  gan  matjrab, 
without  doubt. 

COar-gab<v/tt,  or  mág-g<xbu;n,  a 
bear,  i.  e.  a  calf  of  the  plain,  or  a 
wild  calf,  because  it  is  a  kind  of 
a  wild  calf;  mai-jam  u;r>  is  the 
true  writing  of  tins  word,  which 
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is  corrupted  into  mat  jamu/n 
and  mat<xm  <vjn  by  some  of  our 
modern  writers  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage.    From  this  word  maj- 
jama;r>  is  derived  the  name  of 
the  ancient  and  princely  family 
of  O'GQa  j- jamna,  otherwise  writ- 
ten O'Cflac-amfla,  Engl.   O'Ma- 
hony,  descended  from  C<Xf,  bro- 
ther of  ^]<xbj:/iojc,  the  father  of 
iEngus,  first  Christian   king  of 
Cashel,  who  was  baptized  by  St. 
Patrick.     The  O'Mahonys  were 
for  many  ages  sovereign  princes 
of  the  countries  or  districts  call- 
ed Cjneal-eab,  C;neal-CDbe;ce, 
Jb-Conlua,  and  all  that  part  of 
Musgry  which  lies  southward  of 
the  river  Lee,  and  in  later  ages 
of  the  large  district  called  Scull, 
together  with  that  of  Jbe-Cacac. 
The  ancient  lustre  of  this  prince- 
ly family  hath  been  revived  in  our 
days  by  the  great  warrior  Count 
O'Mahony,  whose  distinguished 
merit  and  qualities  have  survived 
in  the  Counts  his  sons,  and  most 
eminently  in  Count  O'Mahony 
the   younger,    now   Lieutenant- 
General  of  his  Catholic  Majesty's 
forces,  and  his  Ambassador  Ple- 
nipotentiary at  the  court  of  Vi- 
enna ;    one  of  the  most  noble- 
hearted  Irishmen  now  living,  ac- 
cording  to  all  accounts.      The 
ancient  estate  of  this  noble  and 
illustrious  branch  of  the  O'Ma- 
honys was  the  territory  called 
C^obfuxb,     in    the    County    of 
Kerry. 

OQé,  I,  me ;  Lat.  accus.  me  ;  Gr.  ejue. 

OQeabal,  shame ;  also  fraud,  deceit. 

GQeabalac,  or  meablac,  deceitful, 
fraudulent. 

GQeab<v//i,  the  memory. 

GQecxb<\/i<xc,  mindful. 

C0eab/i<x,  a  fiction,  a  lie. 

OQeacan,  a  parsnip. 

OQeacoin  u;lljOfl,  alicampane  ;  Lat. 
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entila  campana. 

COeacan  bujbe,  a  carrot. 

GQeacar>-/iajb;j,  a  radish;  Lat.  ra- 
phanus  hortensis» 

COeac,  hospitality. 

CQeact/10;  j,  the  ox  next  the  plough. 

CQéab,  increase,  bigness ;  genit. 
mé;b. 

GOéabajgjm,  to  increase,  to  aug- 
ment, or  improve,  &c. ;  mé;beó- 
c<x  mé  ;ab,  I  will  multiply  them. 

COéabajgte,  increased,  multiplied. 

COeaba/i,  a  churn. 

GQeab  and  meb,  a  balance,  or  scale ; 
o;/i-meab,  a  scale  to  weigh  gold; 
<i/ig-meab,  a  scale  to  weigh  sil- 
ver ;  plur.  meaba  and  meaba;b ; 
;  meabajb  eag^amta,  in  un- 
equal balances.  Note. — This 
word  has  been  ill-explained  in 
the  letter  <C  at  the  word  <i/i- 
meab. 

COeab,  metheglin,  or  mead ;  Gr. 
jU£0o,  vinum. 

COeabac,  a  stallion. 

GQeabac,  fuddled  with  mead,  or 
abounding  therewith. 

CQeabaj  j;m,  to  weigh  or  balance ; 
also  to  consider. 

GQéaba;l,  a  belly,  a  paunch. 

GQeaba;/i,  talk  or  speech,  a  dis- 
course ;  also  merriment,  mirth. 

GQeabaj/i,  a  forewarning  of  future 
events. 

GQeaba/iac,  or  meaba/tba,  cheer- 
ful, lively. 

COeabór»,  the  midst,  the  middle  or 
centre. 

GQeab  jtac,  glad,  joyful. 

CDeabg,  or  mejbg,  whey. 

GOeag,  the  earth. 

GQeal  and  meall,  a  ball,  any  lump 
or  knob;  mealt  ;me,  a  round 
cake  of  butter;  meal  na  ful,  the 
apple  of  the  eye. 

COeall,  a  hill,  hillock,  or  any  rising 

ground   of  a   spherical    shape  ; 

hence  the  name  of  several  lands 

in    the    west    of   Ireland 
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mealla-bjteac,    meall  na  &6/t- 
T)<\n,  &c. 
OQeala,  vid.  m;l ;  beagan  meala,  a 
little  honey ;  Lat.  mel,  and  Gr. 

OQeala,  a  reproach. 

OQéala,  grief,  sorrow ;  m5/i  <xn  mé- 
<xlcx  a  ba^,  his  death  is  a  cause 
of  great  grief;  hence  at-meala, 
repentance,  recanting. 

COealb,  and  diminut.  mealbog,  a 
satchel,  or  budget,  a  knapsack ; 
gen.  me;lb  and  mealbojge. 

OOeall  and  meallac,  good,  plea- 
sant. # 

OQeallab  and  meallajm,  to  deceive, 
or  defraud ;  c/iéb  jrapi  meall  tá 
mé,  why  hast  thou  deceived 
me  ? 

OQealta,  deceived,  defrauded. 

0Qealt<5;/i,  or  meaLlt5;/-i,  a  de- 
ceiver. 

GDealltój/teact:,  playing  the  cheat. 

OQeam,  a  kiss. 

OQeamajm,  to  kiss. 

0Qeamb/ia5  a  shrine  or  repository  of 
holy  relics. 

OQeam  b /turn,  parchment;  \jai.mém- 
brana. 

COeamaj/i,  the  memory ;  Lat.  me- 
moria.  Written  more  usually, 
but  abusively,  meaba;//!. 

OQeam  a/iajm,  to  remember ;  also  to 
consider  of;  bo  meama/iajj  b;- 
ógba;l  bofi,  he  studied  their 
harm. 

OOeama/iaj  jte,  studied,  considered 
of. 

OQeamna/tcajm,  to  think. 

OQeanab,  an  awl. 

OQeanab,  gaping  or  yawning. 

CUeanuj/t,  he  thought  of;  ba  mo/t 
"bo  ma;t:  /10  meanu;;t,  multa  bona 
excogitavit. 

OOeanar»,  plain,  clear. 

OQéanp  ac,  yawning. 

OJéanjragab,  yawning;  and  méan- 
jruj  jeal,  the  same. 

OQeanj,  craft,  deceit. 
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COeangac,  crafty,  deceitful. 

ClQear>g-/ici;bte,  sophistry. 

CDeanma  and  mecmman,  courage, 
vigour;  <x  me<xnm<x  c/iojbe,  their 
stoutness;  also  the  will  or  de- 
sire^ the  mind  or  memory ;  tu- 
ga;b  <x/i;^  <xnn  bú/i  meanmuj]?  é, 
bring  it  again  to  mind ;  also 
gladness,  high  spirits. 

CDeanmac  and  mearxxmrxxc,  cheer- 
ful, in  high  spirits;  corrupted 
from  noea/t-anamndic. 

QQeanmariúb,  thought. 

CQear>m-la;ge,  dullness,  laziness, 
weakness  of  spirits. 

QQe<\nr()n<\]  j;m,  to  regale,  to  glad- 
den. 

C0e<xnrpá  jab,  an  exhortation. 

GQeanmirjr),  joy,  gladness;  p<xct<xoj 
<xm<xc  majlle  /ie  meaflmu;n,  ye 
will  go  out  with  joy. 

GOearifl,  manifest. 

OOeann,  famous,  or  illustrious,  ce- 
lebrated ;  hence  lú;g  noearw,  a 
Dal-Cassian  prince,  who  reco- 
vered the  entire  Co.  Clare  from 
the  people  of  Connaught,  and 
added  it  to  Munster ;  b<x  me<xnn 
prxx  )mtei\ct<xjb,  he  was  cele- 
brated for  his  expeditions  and 
actions. 

COeaon,  dumb. 

OQean rxxb,  a  place,  or  room. 

CDeannúH,  a  kid;  meOLnnan  <xe;/i, 
otherwise  g<xb/t;n  /iota ;  a  snipe ; 
so  called,  as  in  frosty  weather 
when  it  flies  it  makes  a  noise  re- 
sembling that  of  a  kid. 

C0eant<x;t,  deceit. 

Weavtuf,  spearmint;  Lat.  menta 
spicata. 

ODeaji,  quick,  sudden;  go  mea^t, 
soon. 

CDé<\ji,  a  finger  or  toe;  le;te<xb 
mé;/i,  an  inch. 

CDe<x^<x;|;m,  to  err,  or  mistake. 

GQeoijKVj  je,  a  fool. 

OQea/KVjtne,  a  slight  or  doubtful 
knowledge  of  a  person. 
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CDea/id/^boicb,  sobriety. 
0Qe<X/iú  j<xb,  a  mistaking,  or  erring. 
CDe<Xjib<\,  a  lie,  or  fiction. 
CDe<X/ibal,  a  mistake ;  also  random ; 

as,  ujicu/i  me<tyibu;l,  a  random 

shot. 
CDeajtbaUacb,  erring. 
C0e<X]\-i<xn<x,  fool-hardy. 
CDea/iban<xct,  rashness. 
CDeú/1- j/iab,  fondness. 
CDea/t/igar)t;<x,  brisk ;    also    obsti- 
nate. 
CDea/i/ir)j  jte,  ?Wem  /  also  perverse. 
CDe<x/iu)be,  a  district  in  the  County 

of  Galway,    the   estate   of  the 

O'Neachtans    and   the    O'Mul- 

lallys,Engl.  O'Lally.—  Fid.  m<x. 

onmaj-ge. 
(Deaf,  fruit,  but  particularly  acorns ; 

Wei.  mesen,  and  Arm.  mesan. 
CDe<ty*,  measure;  also  a  rod  used 

for  measuring  a  grave. 
(Qe<\f,  a  weapon ;  also  an  edge  or 

sharp  point. 
CDe<ty~,  a  pair  of  shears. 
C0e<Xf,  a  foster-child. 
CQe<Xj~,  a  salmon. 
CQe<\f,  an  advice,  or  opinion;  also 

conceit. 
CQe<\f<\,  worse,  or  worst. 
C0e<\f<\r>,  a  lap-dog. 
CQe<\f<s.-)]\e,    just  weight,    or   due 

measure. 
CDea^diD,  to  esteem ;  also  to  think, 

or  suppose. 
CDe<x^o./ibcx,     temperate,     frugal ; 

roe<\f<\pt<x,  idem. 
CDe^e<\p\;ibúct,  temperance. 
GOe<x^<x^t<xcb,  idem. 
CDe<x^c<X0/-i,    a    sounding-line,    or 

plummet. 
CDe<ty~-c/ioio5,  a  fruit-tree. 
(Dea/~-c/iu;r>r>;  jjm,  to  gather  acorns. 
CDea^-cú,  a  lap-dog. 
GOea^g,  among,  or  amongst;  bú/-i 

fí)e<\f£,    amongst    you  ;     Arm. 

meask,  and  Wei.  mysk. 
CDea^gab,  a  mixture. 
CDe<x^<xb  and  mea^ajm,  to  stir 
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about,  or  move  a  thing ;  to  mix, 
or  mingle ;  na/i  meoyg  a  lama 
an  u)f%e,  who  hath  not  rinsed 
his  hands  in  water. 

C0e<\f- jo/it,  an  orchard. 

GOea^ó^,  an  acorn. 

COeafujm,  to  presume  or  suppose, 
consider,  observe ;  mea^,  discern 
thou ;  roe<Xf  é,  consider  it ;  ma/i 
roe<xft<xO)fj,  as  ye  suppose  ;  <xn 
u<\jj\  bo  rheúf  fé  <xn  cata;/t, 
when  he  had  observed  the  city. 

OQeata,  cowardly,  fearful;  j:ea/i 
meatra,  a  coward. 

Cfteatacb,  cowardice. 

C0e<\i,  decay. 

GQeata  bala,  or  bo  meatbajl,  at 
least. 

GQeatac,  perishable ;  also  a  dege- 
nerate person. 

GQéatac,  fat. 

(fléata;  g;m,  to  grow  fat ;  bo  méa- 
tu;  j  tú,  thou  art  grown  fat. 

GQeatajm,  to  fail;  also  to  pine 
away  ;  a/iBaj/i  meata;^,  corn 
that  fails. 

GOéata^,  the  fat,  fatness. 

GQéatu/Tiab,  failings. 

G0é;b,  bigness,  magnitude,  the  sup- 
posed number  or  quantity;  an 
me;b  bo  ma;/i,  that  which  sur- 
vived ;  an  méjb  bo  b;  ^-an  ccat- 
71a;  g,  as  many  as  were  in  the 
town. 

GQe;be,  a  stump,  or  stock,  a  trunk. 

GOejbg,  whey ;  Wei.  maidh. 

GQejbgamajl,  like  whey,  serous. 

COejb^e,  the  middle  or  midst. 

GQéjbleac  and  me;leac,  bleating 
as  a  sheep. 

GQéjbleab  and  méjl;m,  to  bleat ; 
Gr.  peXog,  cantus. 

(TCé;jg)Ollac,  the  bleating  of  a 
goat. 

GQé;;gotta;m,  to  bleat  like  a  goat. 

0Qe;ie,  a  hand-mill. 

G0é;leab,  bleating;  méjleab  na 
tt/ieub,  the  bleating  of  the 
flocks. 
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03e;lg,  death. 

GQe;lg,  milk. 

GQe;ljm,  to  grind;  also  to  pound  or 
bruise ;  Gr.  jivXuv,  Lat.  molare  ; 
bo  me;  l  fé,  he  ground;  bo  me;- 
lebjf,  they  did  pound. 

OQejll,  a  cheek;  diminut.  me;tl;n. 

GQe;U;oc,  the  globe. 

Cfte;lt,  grinding ;  ag  mejlt  <xn  a/t- 
ba;/i,  grinding  the  corn. 

CTejlt,  casting,  or  hurling. 

GQe;meab,  a  poem. 

COéjn,  the  mind ;  Lat.  mens  ;  me;n 
mat,  or  ma;tmé;neac,  well- 
minded. 

G0é;n,  or  men,  ore  of  any  metal ; 
gen.  of  mjan. 

COejiw,  quality ;  also  a  mien. 

GQé;nnéama;l,  affable,  well-dis- 
posed. 

CQéjjx,  the  genit.  of  méa/i,  fingers 
or  toes. 

GQe;/iI5,  slow,  tedious. 

ft)e;/ibe,  weakness,  dullness. 

GQe;/ibe,  a  lie. 

CDé;;iceann,  a  finger. 

03e;/ib/ieac,  a  whore,  a  harlot ; 
Lat.  merttrix. 

GOe;jib/ieaca^,  fornication. 

COéjpe  and  m;;te,  madness. 

ODejjig,  rust. 

GQe;/ige,  an  ensign,  a  standard,  or 
banner;  ex.  bo  togbab  me;/tge 
mu/ica ;  a/*  t/tat  a;  jte  a;/i  all- 
má;ica;b  ;  the  banner  of  the  great 
Morrogh  (son  of  Brien  Boirbhe) 
was  displayed,  and  struck  a  ter- 
ror into  his  foreign  foes. 

GQe;/igeac,  rusty,  full  of  rust. 

GQe;/igeall,  roughness,  ruggedness. 

GQejfiJn  rxx  maj,  the  herb  agri- 
mony; Lat.  agrimonia. 

G0é;;ileac,  a  thief,  a  rogue,  a  rebel; 
a  mé;;ileaca,  O  ye  rebels. 

G0e;^tneac, feeble,  fatigued ;  writ- 
ten also  me;^tn;be. 

COéjr,  a  dish  or  plate;  gen.  me;^e, 
dim.  me;pn. 

CQejf,  bad,  wicked. 
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OOe;;-eamrj<v/ ym,  to  judge. 

GQejj-ge,  drunkenness ;  <xj\  me^je, 
drunk. 

COejf),  a  judge. 

CQejfj,  fairies;  commonly  called 
fjobjaxji). 

CQéjfjn,  a  little  dish. 

GQejpieac,  courage;  cuj/t  me;^- 
neac  O/tm,  encourage  me ;  me;^- 
ne<xb  and  mejfjnú  jab,  ?7/ew  ,• 
also  exhortation. 

0De;jp7eaiTKVjl,  courageous ;  m;/n;- 
te<xróa;l,  ?7fe?ra. 

QQe-;p?;g;m,  to  encourage,  to  nou- 
rish or  cherish;  to  refresh  or 
enliven,  to  exhort ;  mejp;  j;b 
;<xb  |"é;rj,  they  encourage  them- 
selves ;  bo  me;pi;g  mé,  I  have 
comforted. 

0Qe;/7i;obd./i,  a  bushel. 

COejff),  ghosts,  apparitions. 

0Qé;tr,  fat,  corpulent. 

GQéjteallac,  a  fatling. 

COejijijOf,  fatness. 

COele,  a  woman's  coif. 

QQele,  a  sluggard ;  also  a  cowardly 
soldier, 

ODelj,  death. 

OPelr;,  the  point  of  death ;  death- 
bed. 

0Dél;j;m,  to  bleat  as  a  sheep. 

COén  or  m;<xn<xc,  ore. 

QQe/7,  a  mouth ;  Wei.  mi?i,  a  lip. 

COen-ma/ia,  a  whale,  i.  e.  ble;bm;ol, 
orblat-mjol. 

ODéobar»,  a  means ;  also  the  middle 
or  centre ;  Lat.  medium. 

COéobanac,  small ;  also  the  middle- 
most. 

COeOfi  or  méu/i,  a  finger. 

QOéO/ián  and  meo/iacar»,  a  thimble. 

C0e^ttr);^;m,  to  weaken. 

OOete/t,  a  veil  or  covering. 

OQetle  and  met; I,  a  reaping. 

GQetjnecy,  a  consumption. 

OQéub,  greatness ;  vid.  me;b. 

QQéubal,  the  maw,  a  ventricle,  or 
tripe. 

Q3éu/t  and  me<X;i,  plur.  mé;^,  a  fin- 
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ger  or  toe. 

QOéaiuf  and  méútra^,  fatness. 

GO;  and  m;0^,  a  month. 

C0;<xc,  a  bag  or  budget. 

CQ;<ib,  honour,  respect ;  also  noble, 
honourable. 

OQjabu;  j,  a  hog  or  swine. 

CQjan  and  rojon,  the  will  or  desire, 
willingness ;  <Xft  mj<\n  le<xm,  I 
purpose,-  <xn  vji  <\f  m;<xn  lejf 
bo  béunaro,  the  thing  he  intends 
to  do. 

CQJanac,  ore;  also  a  mine;  cu;te 
no  poll  mjarxxc,  a  mineral  or 
mine;  <x  fé  Cj<x^<X]\m<Xf  QQac 
pcxllamujn,  GDac  J/tjal  fa<x;/i 
mjanac  o;/i  <\/t  ttú^^n  twjnn, 
<^Za.f  a  bfo;tft;b  o;t;/t  Ijjré  bo 
b;ob  0.5OL  bea/ib<\b,  Tighermas, 
the  son  of  Fallavan  Mac  Eirial, 
first  discovered  gold  ore  in  Ire- 
land, which  was  refined  at  Fo- 
thart,  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey. 
— K.  ad  annum  mundi  3011. — 
Vid.  Flah.  Ogig.  p.  195. 

£0;<xnbul;t<xb,  abnegation. 

00;<xr> -g<\f  and  m;<xn -gaf,  desire,  ap- 
petite. 

CQ)i\irrg<\f<\c,  longing,  desirous  of. 

QQjiXf  and  genit.  roéjf,  a  charger,  or 
dish;  roj<Xf  clua^ac,  a  porrin- 
ger. 

00ja/~,  an  altar. 

GOjC,  the  genit.  of  no<xc,  a  son ;  mac 
<x  mjc,  his  grandson. 

0)jc<\i><Xf,  ingratitude. 

C0;cab<ty-,  an  affront. 

COjcelme,  an  evil  omen,  or  an  omi- 
nous presage. 

C0;cé<xbj:<i,  indignation,  Jer.  10. 
10.  displeasure. 

CO;  ceabjrac,  displeased  with,  vexed 
at,  discontented. 

GQ;céjll  and  mjc;<xll,  madness,  fol- 
ly ;  <xt<x  ta  <x/i  m;cé;ll,  thou  art 
mad. 

C0;cé;ll;  je,  foolish,  mad,  senseless. 

0Qjcé;tl;  j;m,  to  rave,  to  doat. 

COJcnecyra,  inhuman,  uncivil. 
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OQJc/iejbjom,  unbelief. 

0Q;b,  the  sight,  or  aspect. 

C0;be,  the  County  of  Meath. 

0};beamaltOic,  frugal. 

QJjbeamujn,  meditation. 

C0]bear>g,  slender-waisted. 

OQjbjomalta,  doubtful. 

GQjbjon,  ill-coloured. 

GDJ-éjjreaébac,  vain,  of  no  effect. 

CQJ- jr);om,  iniquity,  lewdness. 

OQ;  j/teanr),  disdain  or  loathing. 

0Q;l,  and  in  the  genii,  meald,  ho- 
ney ;  m;l  jp  ;ajr>,  wild  honey ; 
becvgcui  media,  a  little  honey ; 
Gr.  /xcAf,  and  Lat.  viel. 

OOJi,  or  m;teab,  a  soldier,  or  cham- 
pion ;  Lat.  miles,  and  Wei.  mi- 
lur,  Heb.  "]Vd,  rex. 

GO;  lb;  ft,  mead  or  metheglin  ;  from 
m  jl,  honey,  and  bjn,  water ;  as 
that  liquor  is  made  of  honey  and 
water. 

Gjjteeo,  mildew. 

CU;le,  a  thousand;  plur.  m;llte; 
m;lte  bo  m;ll;á/7u;b,  thousands 
of  millions;  also  a  mile;  t/t; 
m;le,  three  miles  ;  Wei.  mil, 
Lat.  mille;  and  m;ll;  dne,  a  mile. 

COjneae,  a  thorn,  or  bodkin. 

QD;l;b,  a  soldier  or  champion. 

G0;t;je,  the  point  or  article  of 
death. 

0Q;l;gceaé,  wan,  pale;  composed 
of  the  n3gative  m; ;  and  I;  je, 
the  complexion,  features. 

C0;l;/~,  sweet  or  savoury,  well- 
tasted;  from  m;l,  honey;  Wei. 
melys. 

QDjlfQ&p.,  a  soldier. 

GQjll,  the  plur.  of  rneall,  balls, 
knobs. 

GD;lleab,  a  ruining  or  spoiling. 

COjlleúb  and  m;ll;m,  to  mar  or 
spoil ;  m;llj:;b  <\n  go^ita  <xn  ta- 
lam,  the  famine  will  destroy  the 
earth. 

GQ;ll;ub,  a  bad  sight,  or  a  fasci- 
nating look. 

CD;ll/~edcb,  sweetness. 
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CDjU/^ed/i,  any  sweet  thing,  a  sweet- 
meat ;  also  cheese-curds. 

C0;ll/-eao  ma/ta,  a  sort  of  sea- 
weed. 

00;  lite,  ruined,  spoiled. 

CDjUteoj/i,  an  oppressor. 

CQjlltne,  mjltneact, "  or  m;l;otac, 
bravery,  gallantry. 

Cfljlmecxean,  a  mallow. 

GQjl^e,  sweetness;  also  more  sweet. 

COjltre,  plur.  of  m;le,  thousands. 

CQjrneúfajm,  to  undervalue,  to  de- 
spise. 

GOJmea^ta,  vile,  mean. 

O0;me;pi;j;m,  to  discourage,  to 
terrify;  c;teb  j:a  m;-me};oi;gt:;, 
why  do  ye  discourage,  Num.  32. 
7 ;  na  m;me;pi;g,  be  not  afraid, 
Jer.  30.  10. 

C0;n,  fine,  tender, delicate;  an  jrea/t 
m;r>,  the  tender  grass ;  50  m;n, 
gently,  softly. 

COjn,  a  plain,  a  fine  field. 

O0;n,  meal,  flower ;  bo  m;n  Ojma, 
of  barley  meal. 

G0;n-b/rj/~;m,  to  bruise,  to  crumble. 

GQjnb/ieaé,  a  little  image. 

CDJne,  smoother ;  also  smoothness. 

0?;ne,  pusillanimity. 

G0;ne;te,  a  feather. 

COjneaé,  mealy. 

G0;nec\cb,  softness,  gentleness. 

GOJnea  jab,  politeness. 

GQjnabú/tta,  unnatural,  or  ill-na- 
tured. 

00;neallac,  small  cattle,  sheep. 

COjnjréu/t,  grass. 

CQjnjc,  frequent;  50  m;n;c,  often, 
continually  ;  Wei.  mynyk. 

G0;n;újab,  smoothness;  also  tam- 
ing. 

O0;r>;j;m,  to  smooth  or  polish;  also 
to  explain. 

G0;nr>eac,  a  lie. 

OQ;nnea/tjna^,  ignorance. 

QQjnúac,  the  herb  milmountain,  or 
purging-flax. 

00;5<xbmtni,  untowardly,  awkward. 

COjobdl,  unthriftiness. 
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CO;oc<x;rje,  a  present. 

C0;oc<x;/1,  loving,  affable. 

C0;oc<x;/ite,  a  monster. 

G0;oca/~,  ingratitude ;  also  dis- 
esteem. 

COjoc<xi<Xf<xc3  ungrateful. 

CDJoélú,  dispraise,  reproach. 

GQjoclu;t:e<\c,  infamous. 

0D;ocOjr)g;oU,  deceit,  treachery. 

(0;oco;r?£;oUac,  treacherous  ;  £0 
mJocojngjoUac,  perfidiously. 

Cfr/ocorót/tom,  unjust,  unequal. 

COjocajneúf,  a  donation,  or  pre- 
sent. 

CGjbbba;b,  protection. 

ODJobcua^itr,  a  whirlpool. 

OOJob-bújleab,  a  loathing. 

COJob-bújl;  jjm,  to  detest,  or  abhor. 

OQJob-bút/iact:,  negligence. 

COjObóg,  a  knife. 

0Q;O-fO;  j;b,  impatience. 

COJo-p);  j}be<xc,  impatient. 

CDjO-gmamac,  lewd,  mischievous. 

COJol,  a  louse. 

OQJol,  any  beast;  ro;ol  bújbe,  a 
hare;  m;ol  roÓ/i,  a  whale;  mjbl 
c/i;on,  a  moth;  mjol  gu;le,  a 
belly-worm. 

COJolúba/ttOLc,  froward,  sullen. 

OQJolac,  brutish ;  also  lousy. 

GQJolcqnrjeac,  thoughtful,  melan- 
choly. 

CO;olc<vj/teacb,  a  soothing  or  flat- 
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COfolcam,  to  flatter  or  soothe. 

GOjolcoman,  a  park. 

COJolcú,   and   genit.    mjolcup,   or 

mjolcor»,  a  greyhound. 
COjotyxojteacb,  eloquence. 
(fijolfcojtj,  eloquent,  affable,  de- 

bonnair. 
COJottog,  a  fly;  mjottog  leatcv//i, 

a  bat. 
COpnxXfC,  a  lance,  or  spear. 
COJom  dean ta,  dishonest. 
COJomacantacr,  dishonesty. 
OQjomao,  scandal,  reproach ;  from 

m^and  mob,  and  therefore  to  be 

written  m;o~mob,  uncivilly. 


OOJomdm,  to  reproach,  or  revile; 
also  to  profane;  potius  mjomo- 
bam ;  bo  mjo-moba/t  ra<\jnm  na- 
omta,  they  profaned  my  holy 
name. 

CQjOrhujnj jjrj,  diffidence,  mistrust. 

COjon,  appetite,  an  earnest  desire. 

Cftjon,  a  letter. 

CO;on,  small,  little;  rojon-aj/t/ie;^, 
small  cattle,  viz.  sheep,  goats, 
&c. ;  Wei.  man,  Gr.  /mivvoc, 
attice,  pro  jlukooq,  parvus,  and 
Lat.  minus,  comparat.  gradus 

COjOrxxc,  bowels,  entrails. 

GDJoncvc,  metal. 

CQJo/Mj/te,  impudence,  assurance. 

GQ;o-r)a;/ieac,  shameless,  impu- 
dent. 

CQjon'an,  a  kid ;  vid.  meanncu? ; 
Wei.  myn. 

GOjOridrbftalacb)  ministering. — 
Mark,},  13. 

CDjúr>b/iúbm<xnn,  a  haggess,  or  minc- 
ed meat. 

COjonca,  oftener;  bu/~  ro)Onc<x,  of- 
tenest,  comparat.  of  rojnjc. 

CQjOnbjwj  jjm,  to  mince  or  crumble ; 
iDjOnbuujjp;/!  jt\b  <\  ccobujb, 
they  shall  be  dashed  in  pieces. 

C0;Or>g/t<v/m,  to  gnaw. 

CQjonri,  a  bell. 

GQjon/i,  the  head,  the  skull,  or  the 
crown  of  the  head;  ex.  bout 
mjorma/b  no.  naom,  by  the  heads 
of  the  saints;  hence  the  word 
mjonn  is  adopted  to  signify  a 
holy  relic ;  and  hence  it  signifies 
an  oath,  or  solemn  protestation 
made  before  God  and  man,  be- 
cause immediately  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity  in 
Ireland  they  usually  swore  so- 
lemnly by  the  relics  of  the 
saints;  ex.  tug  fé  mx  mjonn<\, 
he  took  his  oath,  or  literally,  he 
swore  by  the  relics;  b/to;c-ij)jor>- 
mx,  perjury  ;  rojorw-jrjogba,  a 
diadem,  or  a  regal  crown. 

COpnn-X) jjm,  to  swear;  nOc  t>o  mj- 
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únn<\)  j  fé,  which  he  swore. 

CO)Onn<\n,  a  kid. 

CO;or>n-ri<xw7,  a  short  verse. 

C0;or>r>úg<\b,  vowing,  or  swearing. 

C0)Onnl<xcb,  gentleness,  mildness. 

Q0]Oricif<xc,  morose. 

G0;onu/i<xc,  a  small  pitcher. 

0Q;ón/t;o  j,  a  petty  king  or  prince. 

0Q;or»-^ú;le<xc,  pink-eyed. 

C0;Ofltci/?,  a  small  bird,  a  titmouse. 

0Q;o/7t<\/~,  mint. 

OQJo-pa^/ir,  ingratitude. 

0D;O/tb<xb,  to  kill  or  destroy. 

CD;ojiba;lle  and  m;0;ibu;le,  a  mira- 
cle, or  wonder,  a  prodigy ;  it  is 
like  the  Latin  mirabile  ;  as,  m;- 
o/ibígljb  Óé  ;  Lat.  mirabilia 
Dei. 

00;O;ibú;le<xc,  miraculous. 

O))0jián,  a  private  grudge. 

QQjOf  and  m;^,  a  month;  Wei. 
mis,  and  Cor.  miz.  We  find 
that  the  Latins  formerly  wrote 
mesis,  and  not  mensis  ;  ex.  ?«e- 
sibus  X.  Florus  vixit,  et  Silvana 
cum  Niciati  marito  vixit,  annis 
tribus  et  mesibus  duobus. — Vid. 
Fabretti,  pag.  106,  110.  And 
the  Spaniards  call  it  mese  ;  It. 
mes. 

C0;opxc,  the  plant  called  purging- 
flax ;  Lat.  linum  catharticum. 

C0)0f<xfc<x,  displeased. 

C0)0fc<xjf,  spite,  hatred. 

0Q;o^*c<x;^e<xe,  spiteful. 

C0jO/x<x;c,  a  curse. 

WjOy-guf,  grudge,  or  spite. 

GQjOpim,  rough,  rugged,  hard. 

COjo-fUiXjroneiXc,  restless,  trouble- 
some. 

C0;(ty"u/t  and  mjopijjteacb,  mea- 
sure, mensuration. 

CDjotttl,  metal. 

C0;0t<x;njm,  to  displease. 

CDjotapnjorrxxc,  disagreeable,  un- 
pleasant. 

0Q;ot:<X/tb<\c,  unprofitable. 

OOjOtu/Kxya,  a  bad  omen. 

OQjOtÓg,  a  woollen  glove. 
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C0;/t,  a  part,  or  share ;  n<\  ce;t/te 
m;/tjb,  in  four  parts. 

00; /t,  the  top  or  summit  of  a  thing ; 
mj/i  bu/i;ioi,  superiority. 

GD;/ie,  levity,  madness;  <Xj\  m;/te, 
distracted. 

00jj\e<\nn,  a  portion  or  share. 

C0)j\é<Xfúnt<x,  unreasonable. 

CQ;/i;<x j<xlt<x,  untractable,  unruly. 

C0;-/i;ú  gu;l,  transgression ;  also  re- 
bellion. 

CD; /tie,  a  ball  to  play  with. 

GQj/i/td.  and  m;on/i,  myrrh,  a  sort  of 
gum  used  in  embalming  dead 
bodies. 

00;/it:<x;l,  a  myrtle- tree. 

£Q)f,  a  month  ;  vid.  mjOf. 

£Qjfe<\n)n<\c,  agreeable,  adequate. 

Q0)fgé<\l,  a  calumnious  story. 

0Q;p,  J,  myself;  <\  t<\)rr)f),  j>ro 
<\ta  mjfj,  I  am. 

C0;^;m;n-be<x/ij,  bog-mint,  mentha 
aquatica. 

00;^;  m;  fit,  foul  play. 

QQ;pie<xc,  courage;  <\f  mó  mjy- 
neac  <X"£U.f  m<xcn<xjf,  the  most 
courageous  and  fond. 

G0^r»e<xm<x;l,  courageous. 

0Q;v-te,  <xn  mifte  me,  am  I  the 
worse  for  it. 

QOjtfjjx,  weak. 

GQ;t;;b, ;^  m;t;b,  it  is  time. 

QQ;t:;^,  time. 

GDI;  %,  the  point  of  death. 

QQfla,  the  plur.  of  be<xn,  women  or 
wives;  ba  mnao;,  to  his  wife. 

GOnaml&cb,  bashfulness,  effeminacy. 

C0r>;  j,  an  epitaph. 

QD5,  a  man,  abusively  written  mo  j 
and  mob,  nearly  of  the  same  pro- 
nunciation with  m5.  This  word 
mó  must  have  been  originally  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  or  lingua 
prisca  of  the  Aborigines  of  Italy, 
as  appears  by  the  Roman  words 
homo  and  nemo  ;  the  former  sig- 
nifying a  man,  or  man,  and  the 
latter  no  man ;  in  which  words 
the  prefixes  ho  and  ne  are  added 
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to  the  substantive  mó,  a  man,  as 
signs  of  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive. This  word  no 5  is  preserved 
even  in  compounds  of  the  Irish 
language,  as  in  the  compound 
word  Ian -mo,  abusively  written 
and  pronounced  lan-mú,  a  mar- 
ried couple,  Van  signifying  en- 
tire, and  mo,  a  man ;  because  a 
married  couple  may  be  deemed 
only  one  entire  man,  or  one 
flesh,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tural expression,  erunt  duo  in 
came  una. 

COo,  my,  mine ;  mo  capal,  my 
horse,  &c. 

005,  greater;  r>;  buy  mo"  rxx,  more 
than. 

OOoc,  early,  soon ;  go  moc  a/i  ma;b;n, 
early  in  the  morning;  Lat.  mox. 

00oc-a6a;b,  ripe  before  its  time. 

CQocb,  promotion. 

COoct,  great. 

GQoct/tat,  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

Cfjob,  a  manner  or  fashion ;  art  an 
mob  fO,  after  this  manner ;  ta/i 
mob,  beyond  measure:  a/i  mob 
gu/t,  in  so  much  that ;  Lat.  modus. 

COob,  work. 

GOob  or  mo  j,  a  man ;  also  a  servant 
or  slave ;  Lat.  homo. 

Q0oba;bea/-,  husbandry. 

GQobamu;!,  or  momu;l,  mannerly, 
well-behaved. 

COobamlact;,  mildness,  gentle  be- 
haviour. 

QQoban,  ;ie  mobnu;b,  in  travail ; 
said  of  a  woman  in  child-birth. 

GQob-bam,  a  plough-ox. 

OQob-ma/igab,  a  slave-market. 

C0oty~a;ne,  slavery,  bondage ;  writ- 
ten also  mo  j^<x;rje. 

COogal  and  mo^ul,  the  husk  of  any 
seed  or  fruit;  go  mogla;b  mo 
fúL  to  my  eyelids ;  also  the  ap- 
ple of  the  eye  ;  also  a  cluster  or 
branch. 

OOogallac,  full  of  husks ;  also  plen- 
teous. 
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OQo  j,  written  for  mob,  a  manner ; 
vid.  mob. 

OQo  ja;be,  a  husbandman,  a  churl, 
a  labourer,  or  slave. 

0QojbO/m,  a  remarkable  mountain 
and  river  in  Ulster. 

OQo  jp<x,  a  salmon. 

OQo g^a;ne  and  mo g^trjnne,  slavery; 
also  fealty,  homage. 

C0ogu;b,  mocking;  jreap  mogtrjb, 
a  scoffer;  vid.  maga;b. 

GQo;b,  plur.  mo;be,  a  vow,  an  oath ; 
mo;b  geanmnú;beacta,  a  vow  of 
chastity. 

C05;b,  pro  méjb;  as,  mo;b  mean- 
mar),  the  height  of  courage. 

G05;be,  greater ;  acb  jf  mo;be 
bé^meabari^an,  but  they  cried 
out  the  more. 

GQ5;be,  ex.  mójbe  mé,  I  am  the 
better. 

G0o;beac,  a  votary. 

GQ5;beam,  boasting,  bragging. 

Q0o;b,  a  mo;  j,  abroad. 

COojbgeallab,  a  vow. 

G05;b;m,  to  vow  or  swear ;  also  to 
ascertain;  as,  ma/i  mó;b;b  boj/ib, 
as  the  bards  make  out;  to<Xj\  a/t 
mo;b;  j  tú  mo;b  bctmf-a,  where 
thou  vowest  a  vow  unto  me. 

00o;bte,  devoted. 

OQo;  j,  le  mo;  j,  at  most. 

GOo;  je<xné<x/i,  happy  is  he  ;  mo;  je- 
anea/i  pea/i  bo  cona;/tc  <\r>  la 
fO,  happy  is  the  man  that  saw 
this  day;  mo;jeanea/t  an  té, 
happy  is  he:  it  is  pronounced 
rounéji. 

G0o;l,  a  kind  of  black  worm. 

00o;l,  a  heap  cast  up;  Lat.  moles. 

00o;ll  and  mo;lle,  delay  or  stay. 

00o;lc;n,  dim.  of  molt,  a  hogrel. 

GQo;me;nt;,  a  moment. 

GQ5;n,  a  mountain  ;  Lat.  mons  ; 
mó;n-m6/i,  the  long  mountain 
which  runs  through  the  countries 
of  Barret  and  Musgry ;  mo;n  <\n 
mulla;  g,  a  high  mountain  in  the 
County  of  Tipperary. 
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CDójrt,  turf;  also  a  bog,  where  it  is 
cut;  geuit.  morxx;  Wei.  maim, 
turf,  fuel ;  poll  morxx,  a  turbery, 
or  turf-pit. 

C05;n-péu/t,  a  meadow,  i.  e.  moun- 
tain-grass ;  <\f  mojnj:é<Xji<vjb,  out 
of  meadows:  it  is  abusively  writ- 
ten n)o;né<xjt.  N.  B.  This  word 
shows  that  the  Irish  formerly 
used  no  other  hay  but  what  grew 
on  coarse  or  boggy  grounds. 

QOojnfe,  a  peat  pit,  or  turbery. 

CDo;/ib,  an  ant  or  pismire. 

0Q5;/ieap3.b,  the  falling  sickness. 

C05;/i-ce<X/it,  justice,  clemency. 

ZQojjxéjf,  haughtiness. 

CD5;;t-j:ea;it<x/in<xc,  rainy. 

ÉD5;/t- jnjbteacb,  magnificence. 

CD5;/t-iT)ean<xmnac,  magnanimous. 

CDoj/t-me<\/-<ijm,  to  magnify. 

Wój]\néjf,  great  streams  of  water. 

QOojfi-fejfe&ii,  seven. 

CQojjxteiXb,  dregs;  <x;i  <x  mojjicfi, 
on  its  lees. 

CDo;;tte<xl,  a  cripple,  or  lame  man 
or  woman. 

CDo;;ité<xl  and  mojjitéul,  mortar, 
or  plaster. 

CDoj/iteú/i,  a  pounding-mortar. 

QQojptjf,  a  mortise  ;  also  a  tenon  ; 
ba  roO)j\t)f,  two  tenons. — ExgcL 
36.  24. 

0Qo;^leaba/i,  an  ethic  book. 

CDol,  a  congregation,  a  flock,  or 
number. 

COol,  loud,  clamorous. 

CDol  m  u;  11] n,  the  beam  that  turns 
round  in  a  mill,  and  sets  the 
whole  in  motion  by  the  means 
of  wheels  that  are  affixed  to  it. 

COolcxb,  praise. 

CDola;m,  to  praise ;  ho  mol<\bd/i  <x 
jné,  they  commended  his  com- 
plexion. 

CDoUxjm  ÓJd,  I  praise  God ;  Lat. 
h/imolo  Deo,  I  praise  or  offer 
sacrifice  to  God. 

COolan,  rather  malur»,  a  small  hill 
or  brow, 
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COolbtac  or  moltac,  praise-worthy. 

G3olc,  fire. 

COoljra,  great. 

COolt,  a  weather.  From  this  Cel- 
tic Irish  word  comes  the  French 
moulton,  which  is  now  written 
mouton;  Angl.  mutton,  Wei. 
moiht. 

CDoluac,  a  marsh. 

CDolc<x,  praised,  extolled. 

CQómuji  and  moma/i<\c,  stately,  no- 
ble. 

(Don,  or  muntx,  if  not. 

(Don,  a  trick,  a  wile. 

CQon<\b,  money. 

GOonab,  the  genit.  of  mojr?,  a  moun- 
tain ;  <x  morxxfi,  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

tf)on<\jftj]i,  a  monastery. 

C0on<X/i,  work. 

CDon<X/ic<x,  a  shop,  or  workhouse. 

(Dong,  the  main  or  crest  of  a  horse 
or  other  beast;  mong-^teábac, 
a  fine  crested  horse. 

(Dong<X/i,  roaring. 

(Donm<X/i  and  munbd/t,  murmuring, 
detraction. 

CQonu<\]\,  alas! 

CDÓji,  great  in  quality  or  bulk. 
When  spoken  of  animate  things 
it  is  put  after  the  substantive ; 
ex.  j:e<x;i  mó/i,  a  great  man,  or  a 
lusty  man;  capal  mo/t,  a  big 
horse,  &c.  But  when  spoken  of 
inanimate  things,  it  is  put  before 
the  substantive,  as  in  these  com- 
pound words;  ex.  mo/t-bálúcr, 
arrogance ;  mO/i-  j/tu;n,  abomina- 
tion; Wei.  mater. 

CQó/i,  with  a  substantive  plural  sig- 
nifies many ;  ex.  mo/t-lajte,  ma- 
ny a  day,  &c. 

CDo/idctoicb,  rottenness,  corruption. 

CDó/uvj  jjm,  to  magnify. 

C05/ialra,  moral. 

CDó/túlracb,  morality. 

(Do/tan,  a  great  number,  a  multi- 
tude ;  mo/tcw  mó/i,  a  great  many, 
a  great  quantity ;    Gr.  juvoiac, 
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ten  thousand ;  and  fxvpiov,  infi- 
nitum. 

OQó/iaorxxc,  i.  e.  mÓ/t  é<\nte<\ct,  a 
great  convention,  or  assembly. 

OQo/ic,  a  hog,  or  swine. 

0)Oj\c,  great,  huge. 

O0ú/ico;r>b,  or  mu/icojnb,  a  fleet 

OQo/t-c/iOjbeac,  magnanimous. 

005;i-c/iOjbeacb,  magnanimity. 

0;6/tc/iOjb,  a  highway. 

GOo/tc-^aot:,  the  falling  sickness. 

tfJOfxctaf,  corruption. 

CGóji-cuajftt;,  a  grand  tour,  or  visi- 
tation of  a  king  to  his  subjects, 
which  was  anciently  practised  in 
Ireland;  or  of  a  bishop  to  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese,  to  inspect 
into  the  state  of  their  ecclesiastic 
affairs. 

OQó/icujbteac,  corrupt;  <x  tajb  mo 
c/iéacra  mo/icujbte,  my  wounds 
are  corrupt. 

C05/tba,  great,  magnificent. 

0C5/ib<xct,  greatness,  majesty. 

0Qo/ibd;l,  boasting ;  also  pride. 

OQofibajt,  an  assembly  or  conven- 
tion, a  diet  or  parliament;  móft- 
ba;t  Ó/ioma  ce;c,  the  parliament 
of  Dromceit  in  the  County  of 
Deny,  at  which  were  present 
■dobgan,  king  of  the  Scots,  and 
Cqlum  Cjlle,  Abbot  of  I. 

COófibalaé,  proud,  vainglorious. 

(05/t-pa;/ige,  the  main  ocean. 

OGo/tgab,  corruption. 

COó/ijj-uvjn,  abomination. 

QQó/i-tuo/ j,  precious,  valuable. 

Cftófimao/i,  a  lord  mayor,  also  a 
high  steward. 

COo/uno/t,  50  mó/imó/i,  especially, 
moreover. 

0Qo/im5flta,  wormwood. 

QDo/itla,  devastations  by  fire. 

COojttojl,  good,  pleasure. — Matt.  3. 
17. 

C0ój\tOy[j\<xc,  very  big  with  child  ; 
also  very  fruitful,  plentiful. 

005/iúj jjro,  to   extol ;    mo>iúj  jea/i 
OJa,  let  God  be  magnified. 
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GOó/tugab,  magnificence. 

CCo/túab  and  mo/uiac,  a  mermaid, 
a  sea-monster;  Cor.  and  Arm. 
morhuch. 

OQoy,  a  manner  or  fashion ;  Lat.  7nos. 

GQo^ac,  of  or  belonging  to  manner 
or  fashion. 

CUóta,  a  moat,  or  mount. 

COoc,  the  male  of  any  creature. 

CQotac,  i.  e.  tO/tt<\c,  fertile,  fruit- 
ful, pregnant. 

C0ot<v/g;m,  to  feel;  also  to  per- 
ceive, to  know ;  njO/i  mota;  j  mé 
<xbn  p;ar),  I  felt  no  pain;  77J0/1 
motújjecxba/t  <xn  cú)f, they  per- 
ceived not  the  matter. 

COota;  jteac,  sensible. 

C0ota/i,  a  park;  mota/t  Cjtuiflfl,  a 
tuft  or  cluster  of  trees. 

CQotrú  júb,  the  sense  of  feeling. 

COotcar,  a  he-cat. 

COuab  and  muajb,  a  cloud. 

OQuab,  an  image. 

CQuab,  the  middle  or  midst. 

00 uab,  noble,  good ;  Wei.  mad. 

OQuab,  soft,  tender;  WeL  medhal. 

0Quaba;m,  to  form  or  shape. 

COuabbky-g,  very  loud,  or  noisy. 

OQuab  j/ia;b,  a  platform. 

CQúal,  the  top  of  a  hill. 

COuc,  a  swine,  hog,  or  pig ;  diminut. 
mujc;n  ;  Wei.  mochyn;  mac  /ia- 
ma/i,  a  fat  pig;  mac  <\jnjie,  a 
sow  with  young  pig's ;  muc-alla, 
an  echo,  i.  e.  the  pig  of  the  cliff 
or  rock. 

COúc,  an  instrument  of  war,  where- 
by besiegers  were  secured  in 
their  approaching  a  wall;  like 
the  Pluteus  or  penthouse  of  the 
Romans,  covered  over  with  twigs, 
hair-cloth,  and  raw  hides,  and 
moving  with  three  wheels. 

0Quc-ja;/?e,  a  shelf,  or  quick- 
sands. 

0}uc-m<X/ta,  a  porpoise,  quasi,  a 
sea-hog. 

OQác,  smoke. 

OQuca,  an  owl. 
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GQúcíVjm,  to  extinguish,  smother; 
bo  múcttb  an  te;r?e,  the  fire  was 
quenched ;  doc  mtfc<xy  b<xo;ne  <x 
fZV-l0f  ^Zaf  ^  wjlleab,  which 
drowns  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition. 

COúcan,  a  chimney. 

0)ucn<x,  dark,  gloomy;  ta  voúcrxx, 
a  day  of  gloominess. 

COacrxxc,  hoggish,  morose. 

OQucncicb,  grimness,  moroseness. 

CDuc/KVj  j,  a  gammon  of  bacon. 

QOacufg,  swine's  grease. 

GQúb<x  and  múbúg<xb,  a  dying,  or 
perishing. 

C0úb<x/ui,  an  ankle ;  bo  ne<Xj\t  u;  j- 
e<xb  múba/irxv/ j  aguy  bor>r><v/be 
<i  coy,  his  feet  and  ankle  bones 
received  strength ;  bo  b<xb<X/t  n<x 
bu;yge<xb<x  jo  nu;ge  mo  mú j<x/i- 
l<xn,  the  waters  were  up  to  my 
ankles. 

COubtoi,  to  kill. 

CDúga  and  mú  jab,  destruction ; 
r?oc  bo  cú<v)b  <x  múj<x,  which 
was  lost;  té;b  yé  <i  mújoi,  he 
perished. 

00u  j<x;m,  to  kill,  to  destroy ;  also 
to  perish,  to  be  put  to  death ;  bo 
mú  jab  <\n  m<xc/id.,  the  male  chil- 
dren were  put  to  death ;  bo  mú- 
g<x;bea/t  ;ab  le  j:<xob<Xf\  <xn  clo;- 
b}m,  they  destroyed  them  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword ;  n;  má  jo- 
c<vjb  <\n  bl;  je,  the  law  shall  not 
perish. 

OQaja/ib,  the  herb  mugworth  ;  Lat. 
artemisia. 

COuja/it,  ex.  muga/it  mac  me;t  b; 
bo  b/ie<xt,  porcum  pinguem  ipsi 
dedit,  a  hog. 

0Quj/i<x;be,  slaves;  /to  /tomcxb  mú j- 
/ia;be,  the  number  of  slaves  was 
increased. 

C0u;ce<xb<x,  (Co/ic<x-mujce<xb<x,)  the 
ancient  name  of  a  large  territory, 
possessed  since  the  tenth  century 
by  the  Macneirys  of  Castletown 
Mac-Eniry,  extending  from  the 
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river  COcvjg  to  the  hill  of  GQuUttc- 
<\-nojf,  and  Newcastle  in  the 
west  of  the  County  of  Limerick : 
it  comprehended  all  the  lands 
now  called  Claenglais,  together 
with  the  large  parish  and  district 
of  Castletown  Mac-Eneiry.  This 
family  are  the  descendants  of  the 
eldest  son  of  Mahon,  king  of 
Munster  in  the  10th  century,  and 
elder  brother  of  the  great  Brien 
Boiroimhe. 

00u;cjréo;l;  bacon,  pork. 

CQa;c,  sadness,  dullness. 

CIQujce,  day-break;  <x  mu;ce  lao;, 
at  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

GQir/c;be,  a  swine-herd;  mujcjbe 
QQjlco,  St,  Patrick,  when  a  boy, 
was  the  swine-herd  of  Milcon, 
king  of  0<\tajtjt<x;be,  or  the  east 
part  of  Ulster,  i.  e.  of  the  County 
of  Antrim. 

C0u;c;ne<xc,  a  low-lived  person,  a 
plebeian. 

C0u;j:leb,  a  muffler. 

GQú;  j;m,  to  fail  or  falter,  to  fall, 
to  be  defeated;  ex.  bo  mu;je<x- 
b<\/i  <\  cOf<\  pxo;,  his  feet  failed 
under  him  ;  bo  máj  jeoib  <xn  cat 
<xy,\  Cbonactajb,  the  Conacians 
were  defeated  ;  bo  mú;gjb  <x 
jean  gaj/te  ajjx,  he  fell  a  laugh- 
ing. 

0Qu;l  or  mu;ll,  delay ;  majll  e;ybe- 
act<\,  slowness  of  attention,  or 
defect  of  hearing. 

GOu;t<x;be<xcb,  an  ill  scent. 

CQirjleann  and  mu;lenr>,  a  mill;  <v 
mu;lt)b,  in  the  mills ;  Wei.  me- 
lin,  Gr.  juvAtj,  a  mill. 

COújtle,  a  mule ;  noc  f  uct//t  n<x 
mú;ll;be  f<xn  bjrayac,  who  found 
mules  in  the  wilderness.  —  Gen. 
36.  24. 

CDu;lleOLb,  to  prepare. 

CQujtlean,  a  little  bell;  zona  ma;l- 
lean/xvjb  6;n,  with  golden  bells. 

COujme,  a  nurse. 

QQujn,  the  back;  <xn  mu;n,  upon: 
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■a/i   bo   rhujn,  upon   thy   back  ; 
Wei.  miinugh. 

Wu)n  and  mu;r>e,  the  thorn-tree; 
also  the  name  of  the  letter  CO ; 
also  a  bush  or  bramble. 

0)u)nce  and  mu;r)ce<xb,  a  collar,  a 
torquis,  an  ornament  worn  about 
the  neck  or  arm ;  mujnce  6jf\  px 
b/iújaba;b  na  m<Xf<\l,  golden 
collars  about  the  necks  of  the 
nobility ;  Lat.  ?nanica. 

C0u;ne,  a  bush;  also  a  mountain. 
N.  B. — Several  particular  moun- 
tains in  Munster  are  called  by 
this  generic  name  of  a  mountain, 
as  are  several  others  by  that  of 
m5;n,  another  generic  name  there- 
of; Lat.  mons. 

C0u;r>eac,  thorny. 

00ú;ne&b,  a  teaching  or  instruct- 
ing. 

COujnecii  and  mujneul,  the  neck; 
boc  mujflecul,  from  off  thy  neck  ; 
mu;r>eal  n<x  lú;me,  the  wrist; 
Lat.  monile,  an  ornament  worn 
on  the  neck. 

QQuj/rjm,  to  teach  or  instruct;  mújn- 
fe  mé  bujt,  I  will  teach  you; 
£<xn  bútA;  j  bo  mújnpe&f  mj^e 
iajt,  in  the  land  that  I  will  show 
thee ;  Lat.  moneo. 

QOujn;  gne<xc,  stout,  confident. 

COa^njn  and  muj/?;g;2?,  hope,  confi- 
dence. 

C0u;r>;Ú3<xb,  possession. 

C0u;j?me<X/-t,  hemlock. 

O0a;nr)tei!L|i  and  mujfttjji,  men,  peo- 
ple, a  clan  or  tribe;  <xn  mujnzjfl 
*>o  b;  n<\  jba/i/i<xb,  the  men  that 
were  with  him;  mujntea/i  <xn 
pjó  j,  the  king's  people. 

0Qu;r>y-é<xb,  a  necklace,  a  collar. 

COújnre,  taught,  also  teaching ;  aá, 
lucb  mújnte,  teachers ;  bujne 
be<\  j-mú;nt;e,  a  well-bred  man. 

COujntea^  family,  people. 

COu;nte<tyba,  kind,  friendly ;  f-pp- 
;i<xb  mu;nt;e<x/ibd,  a  familiar  spi- 
rit. 
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GOuJntea/tba^,  kindness. 

OQá;nteójft,  a  teacher. 

0Qu;/t  and  mo;/i,  the  sea ;  genit. 
ma/i<x;  Lat.  raare,  Wei.  mor. 

CQu;/tbleaj<xb,  amazement. 

GQu;/-ib/iúcb,  a  high  tide. 

GQuj/tcea/irac,  or  mu;/iéea/-ibac, 
the  proper  name  of  a  man  very 
common  among  the  old  families 
of  Ireland,  and  literally  signify- 
ing expert  at  sea,  or  an  able  na- 
vigator. 

COuj/icobidc,  a  fleet  or  squadron  at 
sea. 

(Dujfic/ieac,  a  wave. 

0Qu;;icú,  corrupted  into  COa/tca, 
the  proper  name  of  a  man  among 
the  old  Irish,  and  literally  signi- 
fying a  sea-hound. 

(Da) jieac,  a  sailor  or  mariner. 

QQu;/ieabdc,  the  proper  name  of  a 
man,  signifying  a  mariner. 

GQuj/teabac,  a  sovereign,  or  lord. 

C0uj/-ie<xn,  a  woman. 

QQir/fiearw,  a  dart  or  spear ;  also  a 
woman's  name. 

ODuj  j-tjreact;,  a  fleet;  ex.  mu;/ij:e<xct; 
foxct  fr/cjb  long  /ie  ge;nt;B,  a 
fleet  of  140  sail  belonging  to  the 
Gentils,  i.  e.  the  Danes,  com- 
monly so  called  by  the  Irish. — 
Vid.  Chron.  Scot,  ad  an.  849. 

QQu;jtj:;b,  ma;/ip;b  fh  mé,  he  will 
kill  me. 

COtfj/igéag,  a  frith,  or  narrow  sea. 

CQujji  jejlt,  a  mermaid,  i.  e.  ge;lt 
ma/no.. 

GDirj|ig7r>eac,  dull,  stupid. 

^uJrl£7near>  stupidness. 

AQujfij  jp,  a  great  noise. 

^ahV%)n>  a  burden,  or  charge. 

Gfrtfjfijjpeac,  burdensome  ;  also 
poor ;  pea/i  muj/tj  jneac,  having 
a  great  family  to  support. 

QOujfin,  a  troop  or  company. 

C0u;;in,  natural  affection. 

CPújftneac,  fond,  affectionate. 

C0u)fu?e<xm,  an  overseer. 

0Qu;/in;^m  and  mu^i?7;m,  to  burden 
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or  load. 
COúj/injn,  a  dearly  beloved. 
GQirj/it:,  riches. 

COuj^c/i;t-m;ota;r>e,  was   the   an- 
cient name  of  the  territory  which 
in  latter  ages  bore  the  name  of 
COuycp-jt  )  pbl<x;nn,   extending 
from  the  river  Dribseach  to  Bal- 
lyvoorny,  now  in  the  County  of 
Cork :  its  chief  lord  was  O'Flainn, 
whose  dynast,  or  tána^te,  was 
O'Cbaqtpabujl. 
OOaj^c^iJt:  n<x  tt/tj-mág,   was   the 
old  name  of  the  district  which 
was  afterwards  called  CQajfCpji: 
J  Óborxxgajn,  now  the  half  ba- 
rony of  Orrery:  its  proprietary 
lords    were    O'Donnegain    and 
O'Cuilenain,  both  of  the  Euge- 
nian  stock. 
CDu;/*c;tJc-lú<iLc/i<x,  the  old  name  of 
the  tract  of  land  which  lies  be- 
tween Kilmallock,  Kilfinan,  and 
Ard-patrick,   in   the  County  of 
Limerick,  the  ancient  estate  of 
the  O'Heas. 
CQajfcpji:  ;a/it<\;i-j:e;m)Ona  was  the 
old  name  of  the  country  about 
the  towns  of  Emly  and  Tippe- 
rary ;  its  ancient  proprietor  was 
O'Carthaidh,  of  whose  stock  I 
am  not  informed. 
C0u;^c/rjt:   t;/ie,   was   the   ancient 
name  of  the  territory  now  called 
Lower  Ormond.     In  the  time  of 
Donogh  O'Brien,  monarch  of  Ire- 
land after  his  father,  the  great  Bri- 
en  Boiroimhe,  O'Donegain  (not 
the  above-mentioned)  was  chief 
lord  or  petty  king  of  this  CQajf- 
c/ijt  C;/ie,  according  to  the  an- 
nals of  Innisfallen ;  but  in  later 
ages   O'Dongaile   and  O'Fuirg 
are  mentioned  as  proprietors  of 
this  territory  ;  and  the  Continu- 
ator    of    Tighernach    mentions 
O'Donegain,  descendant  of  the 
last  mentioned  of  that  name,  as 
Lord  of  Ara,  now  Duharra,  after- 
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wards  possessed  by  a  branch  of 
the  O'Briens  of  Thomond.  It 
is  referred  to  the  judicious  reader 
if  it  be  a  likely  story,  that  one 
Cairbre  Muse,  supposed  son  of 
a  king  of  Meath  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  and  of 
whose  progeny  no  account  has 
ever  been  given,  should  have 
given  the  name  of  Muscry  to 
every  one  of  those  territories,  so 
widely  distant  from  each  other 
in  the  province  of  Munster ;  vid. 
múf  infr. 

COújfeún,  lufjox  rxx  múj^ean,  the 
plant  primrose;  Lat.  primula 
veris. 

COujte,  mute,  dumb. 

CQujt,  or  mu;  j,  without,  on  the  out- 
side. 

COal,  an  axletree. 

QQul,  a  congregation,  or  multitude. 

CCul<xbú/ib,  or  tmaloibú/1,  dwarf- 
elder;  Lat.  ebulus. 

QQúlac,  puddle  water. 

QQutac,  a  sea-calf. 

GQulba,  a  sea-calf. 

GQulcan,  an  owl;  and  mulca,  an 
owl.  É 

QQutcún,  cheese-curds  pressed,  but 
not  in  a  mould  or  cheese  fat,  and 
used  for  food  in  the  hualjef,  or 
dairies. 

OMld  and  mullog,  the  patena  of  a 
chalice ;  ex.  bo  b/tonn  fé  muttd. 
úma  gon  5/1,  he  bestowed  a  pa- 
tena of  brass  chased  with  gold. 
Fid.  Chron.  Scot,  ad  an.  1115. 
and  Tinker,  ibid. 

COullac,  the  top,  height,  or  summit ; 
noallúc  <xn  c;  je,  the  roof  of  a 
house ;  mullúj  je  n<x  fléfite,  the 
tops  of  the  mountains;  maU&a, 
idem. 

GOutu/tt,  dwarf-elder. 

C0úm<\jn,  the  province  of  Munster, 
in  the  most  southern  part  of  Ire- 
land :  it  is  sometimes  called 
leat-moj,  but  then  it  is  under- 
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stood  as  comprehending  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinster,  as  well  as 
Minister. 

GQún,  urine. 

QQan,  for,  for  the  sake  of;  Lat. 
propter ;  roun  fc<xt,  for  the 
shade. 

GOuna,  unless,  if  not. 

COurxxb,  instruction  ;  Lat.  monitum. 

0)ur)&rr),  to  make  urine. 

0)un<xj\y  el  fact,  or  deed. 

QQunata,  a  champion. 

0Qunb<X/i,  a  backbiting,  a  grudging ; 
munaburt,  idem. 

CQurrg,  a  mane,  also  hair;  Wei. 
mung;  murrgjijorm,  a  white  head 
of  hair. 

GQúnloc,  puddle,  dirty  water. 

OQuiitO/ic,  a  neck-chain,  or  torques. 

0Qú/(,  a  wall,  or  strong  bulwark; 
Lat.  raurus  ;  px  mú/ia;b  motjje, 
within  the  walls  of  my  house ; 
Fr.  mur. 

Q0u/1,  many,  much ;  Gr.  /nvpiov,  in- 
anition. 

GQujiac,  the  murex,  or  purple  fish. 

OQu/KVjm,  to  wall  in,  to  immure. 

GQú/tcúc,  sad,  mournful. 

OOu/icú^,  sadness. 

CQu/tbucan,  sea-nymphs. 

COu/igúbal,  i.  e.  g<xbal-ma/i<i,  an 
arm,  or  channel  of  the  sea. 

OOufijiéa,  successful. 

GQu/iftu/"g,  i.  e.  w&fg  n<x  [ma/ia,  a 
sea-shore,  or  sea-marsh. 

C0u]if<xn<\c,  a  subject. 

CQa/i^<xnracb,  subjection. 

C0ú;it<x  j-manacúj/i,  otherwise  Ofia- 
^ntjji  CQb<\n<\c<xjn,  the  ancient 
name  of  a  territory  in  Connaught, 
which  was  the  estate  and  lord- 
ship of  the  O'Beirns,  descended 
from  )on /i<xctdc,  son  ofCQuj/ie- 
<xbac,  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  O'Connors  of  Connaught, 
who  was  in  the  12th  degree  of 
descent  from  eoc<\-G0o;mebe5;n, 
king  of  Meath  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. (TheO'FallonsofGoj™- 
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uabac,  are  descendants  of  the 
same  Jon /i<xctac.)  The  late  Co- 
lonel O'Beirn,  in  the  Spanish 
service,  cousin-german  of  her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Wharton, 
became  chief  of  that  noble  and 
ancient  family  after  her  Grace's 
father. 

COu/itujIe,  rectius  ma/it:u;le,  a  sea- 
flood,  or  tide. 

GQu/it:a;be,  or  ma/ta;be,  seamen, 
mariners. 

CQu/itO/iab,  the  product  of  the  sea. 

QOiif  or  m<\f,  pleasant,  agreeable, 
or  handsome ;  hence  perhaps 
mu^g/tajbe,  i.  e.  maf,  pleasant, 
and  c/i;oc,  a  country,  the  name 
of  several  districts  in  Ireland ; 
hence  mu;^e,  or  majfe,  beauty, 
bloom ;  also  prosperity. 

OOu^bd/ib,  mustard. — Matt.  13.31. 

OQú^galtacb,  watchfulness. 

0Qu^g<xm,  to  be  mouldy  or  musty. 

£Qafg<\n  and  mu^ganacb,  musti- 
ness. 

COúfglajra,  to  awake ;  ca  hu&jji 
wájfceól&r  mé,  when  shall  I 
awake ;  roúfc<X)l  <Xf  t>0  coblab, 
awake  out  of  thy  sleep. 

QQu^ltt,  a  muscle. 

GQut:,  any  short  thing. 

COutrajbe,  mouldiness. 

Note. — Having  not  had  time  to 
insert  at  the  word  mac  in  this 
letter,  some  family-names  which 
begin  with  that  monosyllable, 
such  as  the  GQac-u;b;/i,  corruptly 
written  GQagu;b;/i,  English,  Ma- 
guire,  the  GQac-maj-jamr?  a,  Eng- 
lish, Mac-Mahons  of  Ulster,  and 
the  GQac-^ujbne,  or  Mac-Swynys, 
of  the  same  province,  families 
which  have  not  been  hitherto 
mentioned  in  this  dictionary,  we 
shall  therefore  observe  in  this 
place,  that  the  two  former  are 
descended  from  Coll<x-u<xjf,  king 
of  Ulster  and  Meath  in  the  year 
327,  and  that   they  were   pro- 
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prietary  lords  and  possessors  of 
that  whole  tract  of  land  which 
is  now  called  the  County  of  Fer- 
managh, excepting  some  terri- 
tories that  were  the  properties  of 
other  noble  families  of  the  same 
stock.  The  Lord  Baron  of  In- 
niskillen  is  the  chief  of  the  Ma- 
guire  family.  Of  the  Mac- 
Swynys  there  were  three  chiefs, 
all  descended  from  the  O'Neils, 
viz.  Mac-Swyny-Fanaide,  Mac- 
Swyny-Badhuine,  and  Mae- 
Swyny-na-Dtuadh,  i.  e.  Mac- 
Swyny  of  the  battle-axes.  The 
first  Mac-Swyny  was  the  stock 
of  the  two  others.  A  party  of 
these  last  Mac-Swynys  made  an 
adventuring  excursion  into  Muns- 
ter  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
where  they  became  auxiliary 
troops  to  the  Mac-Cartys  of 
Musgry  and  Carbury,  and  ac- 
quired some  landed  properties 
deriving  under  those  lords  whom 
they  served. 

The  Mac-Cartys  being  the 
most  illustrious  of  all  those  fami- 
lies, whose  names  begin  with 
Mac,  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
this  place.  They  are  descended 
from  Ol;ol-5lum,  king  of  Minis- 
ter in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  by  his  eldest  son  C6g<\r)- 
mófí;  their  ancestors  were  for 
many  ages  kings  of  Munster, 
alternatively  with  those  of  the 
O'Briens,  who  descended  from 
Copm&c-CiXf,  second  son  of 
Oljol-olum,  whom  he  succeeded 


immediately  in  the  throne  of 
Munster.  In  later  ages  both  fami- 
lies reigned  at  the  same  time :  the 
O'Briens  as  kings  of  the  pro- 
vince of  North  Munster,-  whose 
capital  city  was  Limerick,  whose 
arms  are  still  the  three  lions,  the 
true  primitive  escutcheon  of  the 
O'Briens ;  and  the  Mac-Cartys, 
askings  of  South  Munster,  whose 
capital  was  Cork,  both  king- 
doms being  separated  by  a  line 
extending  from  Dungarvan  and 
Lismore,  now  in  the  County  of 
Waterford,  to  Brandon-hill,  in 
the  County  of  Kerry.  The  Mac- 
Cartys  derive  their  name,  as 
well  as  their  descent,  from  Ca/i- 
i<xc,  son  of  S<xo/il3/ieat:<xc,  who 
was  grandson  of  Cedllacar)  C<xj- 
f)l,  king  of  Cashel  and  South 
Munster  in  the  year  939. — An- 
nal.  Innisfal.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  this  Carthach's  second  son, 
called  GQuj/ieabac,  was  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Mac-Cartys;  and 
that  the  Mac-AulifFs,  in  Irish 
GQac-CfiT)[(V/be,  were  the  only 
descendants  of  his  first  son, 
called  C&iyg  or  C<vjg,  who  died 
king  of  South  Minister  in  the 
year  1124. —  Vid.  Annal.  Innis- 
fal. This  most  respectable  fa- 
mily of  the  Mac-AulifFes  are  for 
the  most  part  reduced  to  a  state 
of  misery  and  obscurity  by  the 
last  revolutions,  the  last  chief  of 
the  family,  who  died  colonel  of 
a  regiment  in  Spain  about  the 
year  1720,  having  left  no  issue. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  pi. 


^1  is  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  is  never  aspirated,  and 
is  ranked  by  our  grammarians  among  the  light  consonants,  called  con- 
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^o;neaba  é<xbt/toma ;  when  it  is  prefixed  to  3  in  the  beginning  of  a  word 
it  is  reckoned  among  the  robust,  called  con^o;r>e<\ba  te<xnrxx,  and  then 
both  letters  are  called  ngeatal,  or  njatal,  from  nj<\t<\\,  a  reed,  Lat. 
arundo ;  it  is  called  nu)n,  from  nujn,  /Ae  ash-tree,  Lat.  fraxinus ;  in 
Hebrew  it  is  called  3,  from  the  sound.  It  is  often  doubled,  and  then 
sounds  strong,  as  ce<xnn,  a  head,  lann,  a  sivord,  teann,  strong.  But  a 
double  nn  is  rarely  written  in  Irish,  a  little  stroke  being  set  over  the  letter 
instead  of  it,  thus  n  we  find  this  manner  was  familiar  to  the  Latins  in  an- 
cient times,  and  by  the  ignorance  of  some  copyists  and  engravers,  has 
made  many  words  dubious ;  for  they  often  omitted  n  where  they  should 
always  write  it,  as  clemeti  for  dementi,  cojux  for  conjux.  The  Greeks 
in  like  manner  omitted  v  in  some  words,  for  they  wrote  eOaTY}(jioQ  for 
Hortensius,  and  FaXXia  Napfioveaia,  AovySovtcna,  and  lairavia  Tap- 
pcacovaaia,  for  Gallia  Narbonensis,  Lugdunensis,  and  Tarraconensis. 
And  the  Latins  did  sometimes  insert  it  were  it  had  no  right  to  stand,  as 
in  conjunx  for  conjux,  totiens  for  toties,  and  quotiens  for  q nodes.  Be- 
cause these  writers  and  engravers  did  not  understand  the  little  bars  or 
strokes  set  over  some  vowels  to  denote  a  long  pronunciation,  instead  of 
which  they  wrote  n  or  m;  and  again,  when  those  bars  had  been  intended 
to  mean  n  or  m,  they  ignorantly  took  them  for  the  sign  of  a  long  syllable. 
And  indeed  these  mistakes  are  not  unusual  among  our  Irish  copyists,  nor 
can  a  language,  whose  histories  and  writing  depend  on  manuscripts,  be 
free  from  the  like  errors.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  as  this  letter  receives  no 
aspirate,  so  it  is  never  eclipsed  by  prefixing  any  other  letter  to  it  in  the 
beginning  of  words.  It  is  likewise  to  be  noted,  that  the  letter  n  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  which  are  referred  either  to  objects  of  the  feminine 
gender,  or  to  persons  or  things  of  the  plural  number,  is  pronounced  dou- 
ble, and  very  nearly  with  the  same  sound  as  gn  in  the  French  Seigneur, 
or  n  in  the  Spanish  word  Sennor  ;  and  this  double  pronunciation  in  like 
circumstances  is  common  to  the  three  consonants  I,  r>,  /1,  as  hath  been 
already  observed  of  the  I,  and  shall  be  in  like  manner  of  the  /t ;  thus,  for 
example,  in  the  word  nea/it,  when  we  say  <x  ne<xnt,  meaning  the  strength 
of  a  woman,  the  initial  letter  n  is  pronounced  double,  as  it  is  in  the  same 
word  <x  nea/ir,  when  it  means  their  strength, ^and  so  in  all  other  words 
beginning  with  n  as  a  radical  letter. 


JMa,  nor,  neither;  also  not;  ex.  na 
m;^e,  n<x  taf<\,  n<\  j<\X>fi\n,  nei- 
ther I,  nor  you,  nor  they;  n<\ 
t<xh<xjj\,  do  not  give. 

^lá,  or;  ex.  goifl  bj\  n<x  ajfigjob, 
without  silver  or  gold. 

^lú,  than ;  n)  haf  mo  n<\  ;<xb,  great- 
er than  them. 

j^a,  in  his ;  n<x  <*.g<x;b,  in  his  face, 
i.  e.  against  him,  i.  e.  ;n  <\. 
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/Va,  a  sign  of  the  genitive  case; 

ex.  <Xj\  <x  jajb  n<x  r?u;/~geab,  upon 

the  face  of  the  waters, 
^la,  a  sign  of  the  participle  of  the 

present  tense ;  n<x  lújbe,  lying; 

rxx  j~uji>e,  sitting. 
]N<xc,  whether^  or  no,  is  not;  nác 

bpz;l  <xr)  bút<v/g  u;lle  jioiimb,  is 

not  the  whole  land  before  you ; 
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cjOf-ci\jn,  doth  not  your  master 

pay  tribute. 
fMac,   as  beag   nac,f  almost ;    <\f 

be  a  g   nac   ma/tbab    mé,   I  was 

almost  killed. 
^lab,  the  buttocks. 
/Naba,  nothing;  Hisp.  nada. 
|Nabmci;/tbe    and    nabmcoma/ita, 

earnest,  an  earnest  penny. 
jNablúga,  formerly,  anciently;  gori 

m;0/tbú;l;be  najl  nablujxx,  with 

other  miracles  formerly  wrought. 

-z.  £. 

JMabú;/i,  nature;  Lat.  natura. 

^l  abun  ta,  natural. 

/Mae,  naj,  or  na;,  a  man  or  woman; 
hence  n<\j-nún,  or  r>u;nan,  a  little 
man,  i.  e.  a  child  or  a  dwarf.  Tt 
was  upon  the  latter  part  of  this 
compound  word  that  the  Latins 
formed  the  word  nanus,  a  dwarf, 
though  in  the  Celtic  it  only  sig- 
nifies small  or  little. 

fMaé,  a  naé,  yesterday.  It  may 
seem  singular  that  the  Irish 
sometimes  say  an  la  naé,  to 
mean  yesterday,  and  <xn  u;ce 
noct,  to  mean  this  night,  though 
either  of  the  two  words  u;ce  or 
noct;  signifies  anight,  just  as  <xn 
lá,  or  an  ja,  signify  the  day,  or 
this  day.  But  the  French  use 
the  same  manner  of  expression 
when  they  say  au  jour-dlun, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  the 
day  of  this  day,  for  the  word  hid 
signifies  day,  as  does  the  Spanish 
oy,  and  the  Irish  u;  in  the  word 
an  a]  or  a  n'a; ;  and  the  French 
carry  the  tautology  still  farther, 
when  they  say  le  jour  oVavjour- 
cVhui.  As  to  this  word  naé,  I 
can  find  no  affinity  for  it  in  any 
other  language,  no  more  than  for 
the  Irish  word  jioe;/i  or  a  /taej/t, 
last  night. 

JMaeb,  dimin.  naebog,  a  ship;  Lat. 
navis. 

ft<\fi,  a  lamprey. 
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fMajbe,  who  ?  which? 

^lajbme,  a  bargain  or  covenant. 

/Majbm-ceanjlajm,  to  confederate. 

^!a;bm  na  bo/iúma,  the  obligation 
of  paying  the  mulct  called  bo- 
punxx,  qd.  vid. 

J^ajl,  another;  jreacb  najl,  ano- 
ther time  ;  najle,  idem  ;  jreacb 
na;le  b;ojna>/-  clob,  alia  vice 
vara  virtus. 

JMa;l-béal,  a  bridle-bit. 

fMa;mbe,  the  plural  of  namab,  foes, 
enemies. 

jMajmbeana/-,  or  nambana^,  enmi- 
ty, hostility. 

JMa;nbean,  or  naojnbean,  valour. 

JMajng,  a  mother;  najng  mój-i,  a 
grandmother. 

^loj/ie,  shame,  bashfulness;  a  tu 
na;jie  0;tm,  I  am  ashamed. 

JMa;/te,  clean,  neat. 

JMa;/ieacb,  bashfulness;  al.  ji<\j- 
;t;jeacb. 

^1a;/i;ie,  more  bashful,  or  shame- 
ful. 

^lojrijjjm,  to  make  ashamed,  to 
shame ;  na  n<X)j\)  j  mé,  do  not 
shame  me. 

fMaj/tne,  sure,  certain. 

^lall,  hither  ;  anonr?  <^zaf  ^ 
nail,  here  and  there,  to  and 
fro. 

^lall,  a  bridle  or  bit;  caogab  eac 
50  nallajb  5;?t,  fifty  horses  with 
golden  bitted  bridles. 

jNallana,  the  time  past,  formerly, 
anciently. 

^lallúb,  nallana,  nabluja,  and 
nallob,  formerly  :  Lat.  olim  ;  a 
nallúb,  or  a  nallob,  in  days  of 
yore.  N.  B.  The  letter  \\  is 
abusively  prefixed  to  all  these 
common  writings;  for  the  true 
words  are  allúb  and  allób. 

jNallu^,  or  alia/-,  sweat;  a  nalla^ 
oa; júe  pf&f  cú  a/tan,  in  the 
sweat  of  thy  brows  shalt  thou  eat 
bread. 

/Nama,  namab,  only,  alone;  vid. 
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mcvb  supra. 
JMama  and  namab,  an  enemy,  or 

foe ;   plur.   ?ia;mbe   and   7?a;m- 

b;b. 
JMamabu;-,  fierceness,  enmity ;  nam- 

banaf,  idem. 
^lao;,  a  man  or  person;  vid.  na; 

and  nu;,  s*/j?. ;  also  the  name  of 

Noah;   a/ic   |^koj,  the   ark   of 

Noah. 
/Mao;,  nine. 
Is! <xoj,  or  no;,  ship;  Lat.  ?iavis ; 

vid.  naeb  andnaebog. 
/M<xo;be,  a  babe,  a  suckling.    This, 

as  well  as  i?<xo;,  is  an  abusive 

writing  of  rid;  or  nu;. 
Nao;beacba,  the  golden  number. 
f*lao;beacba,  the  nineteenth. 
^Iúo;be<Xí7cvn,  a  babe,  an  infant. 
/Md^beantacb,     infancj7,     child- 
hood; óm   7iao;beantacb,  from 

my  childhood. 
iNao;bjbeab,  teac  iicxo;b;beab,  an 

hospital. 
f»1ao;b;n,  or  nao;-j;n,  an  infant, 

i.  e.  g;n  riao;,  the  offspring  of  a 

man;  vid.  na]n<xn.    This  is  ano- 
ther  abusive  writing  of  n<X)  or 

nu;. 
^laojm,  the  plural  of  210.0m,   the 

saints;  naojm  y:l<\)te<\r()n<\jf,the 

saints  of  heaven. 
^laojm  jr>;b;m,  to  sanctify,  or  make 

holy. 
^1<xo;m;,  November. 
JM<xo;m-;<y bob,  a  sanctuary. 
f*\&0]ne4l,t prowess,  chivalry, 
^laojteacba,  chief,  principal. 
fMaom,  a  saint,  or  holy  man  ;  also 

sacred. 
f^<xoro-<X)i:]f,     blasphemy    against 

the  saints  or  holy  things;  ÓJa- 

<X]tjf    is    that    which    regards 

God. 
^1aom-a;t;^eac,  blasphemous;  n<x~ 

om-<x;t:;^eo)/i,  a  blasphemer. 
JMaom-<xjt;/*eab    and    n<xorn-<X)t)- 

f)m,  to  blaspheme;  naom-a;t;;- 

fjú  jab,  idem. 
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iN1aomcdlújab,i.e.  rjaom-maUúgab, 
a  blaspheming,  blasphemy  ;  also 
to-blaspheme. 

^laommaltu;  jtéo;/i,  a  blasphemer. 

^laom-cojpieagab,  consecration. 

^laom-gojb,  sacrilege. 

^laomta,  holy,  hallowed ;  as  bu;r>e 
núomtú,  a  holy  man. 

^laomtúcb,  holiness. 

^laoma;  j;m,  to  sanctify. 

^laon,  certain ;  jréacb  m<xon,  on  a 
certain  time  ;  la  rxxon,  on  a  cer- 
tain day. 

^laona,  pronounced^!  <xen  <x,  whence 
O'jMaena,  English,  Q'Neny,the 
name  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
family  of  the  province  of  Ulster, 
of  the  same  stock  with  the  great 
O'Neils,  descended  from  the  el- 
dest son  of  JM;al  |Mao;j;atac, 
king  of  Meath  and  supreme  so- 
vereign of  Ulster  and  Connaught 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. The  large  territory  of  C)- 
né<xl  J<\<xen<x  was  the  ancient  es- 
tate or  lordship  of  the  O'Nenys, 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name, 
as  they  were  the  proprietary 
lords  of  it. —  Vid.  the  Topogra- 
phical Poem  of  0'Oubúgá;/i, 
often  quoted  in  this  Dictionary. 
CO.  COajeergcija;/},  author  of  the 
French  History  of  Ireland,  whose 
knowledge  of  Irish  genealogies 
was  very  shallow,  as  he  could 
not  read  the  Irish  language,  in 
which  our  genealogical  records 
are  written,  mentions  the  family 
of  the  O'Nenys  as  being  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  three 
brothers  called  by  the  same  name 
of  Colla,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
king  of  Ulster  and  Meath  in  the 
fourth  century,  princes  of  a  col- 
lateral branch  of  the  stock  of  the 
O'Neils.  He  does  not  say  who 
of  the  three  brothers  the  O'Nenys 
are  descended  from,  {vid.  Hist. 
d'lrelande,  tome   1.  pag.  204. 
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note  marginal?)  nor  could  he 
have  alleged  any  authority  for 
such  an  assertion.  The  patri- 
mony of  the  O'Nenys  is  situate 
in  Tyr  Owen,  the  O'Neal's  coun- 
try, far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Orgialla,  which  was  the  territory 
of  the  descendants  of  the  three 
Collú^.  The  ancient  lustre  of 
the  family  of  the  O'Nenys  is  re- 
vived in  our  days  in  the  person 
of  M.  O'Neny  of  Brussels,  Count 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  Councillor 
of  State  to  her  Imperial  Majesty, 
and  Chief  President  of  the  Privy 
Council  at  Brussels. 

^l<xomY)d/i,    nine ;    t/i;    n<\onm<Xf\, 
twenty-seven. 
l<\Oj~g<\,  or  n<\Ofg<\c,  a  snipe. 

I^laof^ajjx,  an  inconstant  man. 

/Mao^gajjieacb,  inconstancy. 

J^ú/i,  that  not;  na;i  b'j:é;b;jt  léo, 
that  they  could  not;  or,  could 
not  they  ?  i.  e.  n<\  <x/t. 

^lú/i,  shame;  m)  n<xj\  iajt  é,  it  is 
no  shame  for  you. 

^1 V,  good,  happy. 

p\<\p.<xb  and  nixjxob,  may  it  not  be, 
let  it  not  be;  n<xj\<xb  olc  bú/i 
ttUjxaf,  may  not  your  journey 
be  unlucky. 

^Ia/ib,  skill  or  knowledge. 

^la/ibajm,  to  know,  to  be  skilled. 

f*1<Xf,  a  band,  or  tie. 

fl<Xf,  death. 

|M<x/~,  an  anniversary. 

flaf,  now  Naas,  a  borough  town  of 
the  County  of  Kildare  in  Leins- 
ter,  and  formerly  the  metropolis 
of  Leinster,  so  that  C/i;oc  fiújf 
was  that  whole  province;  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Mac-Mo- 
roughs  or  O'Cavanaghs  were  the 
hereditary  princes  and  possessors 
of  it,  f>l<\f  L<xj  je<xn,  the  royal 
seat  of  the  kings  of  Leinster :  it 
is  otherwise  called  <Xf  i-<vjge- 
<xn.  m 

N<\f<xb,  a  fair. 
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1<Xf<xi,  fame,  or  reputation. 
ía/"ab,  noble,  famous. 

^íapxfuv/teac,  a  Nazarite. 

jMa/~c,  a  tie  or  band. 

f<\<\fc,  a  collar,  or  chain;  n<XfC 
Sj/i,  a  gold  chain ;  m<xb/i<x  n<\)fc, 
a  chained  dog. 

,N<XfC,  a  ring. 

^1a^5<xb,  an  obligation. 

f*1<Xfg<\jri),  to  bind  or  tie ;  hence 
n<\fg<\)te,  bound,  tied  down  to ; 
also  attached  or  devoted  to. 

M<x^a;/ie,  a  surety. 

Marc<X|i,  a  defence  or  fortification. 

Mat,  a  science. 

Mataj/i,  a  snake;  r>at;<vj/i  r>;m,  an 
adder,  a  viper,  or  other  poisonous 
serpent. 

/Moitran,  noble,  famous. 

^íé,  <xné,  yesterday  ;  vid.  rxxé  sup. 
<xnéna/i,  whether  or  no ;  <xné  rtúji 
/léjbjg  tú  Ijom,  didst  thou  not 
bargain  with  me. 

JVeac,  a  spirit  or  apparition  ;  taj- 
njg  neac  cúj<xm,  a  spirit  ap- 
peared to  me.  Note.  This  word 
is  a  corrupt  contraction  of  the 
word  neamac,  a  heavenly  spirit, 
quod  vide  infra. 

fMeoic,  some  one,  any  one;  <xn  tre 
búajljrea/-  neac,  he  that  shall 
strike  any  one. 

f»1eact:a/i,  neither;  ex.  neac tan 
b;6b,  neither  of  them. 

/Meactajt,  outwardly,  without,  on 
the  outside. 

I^ieab,  and  genit.  nfoe,  dat.  n;b,  a 
nest ;  bo  ejtrjg  bá  nfi  ipéjn,  she 
fled  to  her  own  nest ;  Lat.  nidus, 
Wei.  nyth. 

/Meall,  a  trance,  or  ecstasy. 

jNéall,  a  cloud;  Wei.   niul,  Gr. 

/Véall,  noble. 

/Meambaojat,  safety,  security. 

jNearobaojalac,  secure. 

^learó,  Heaven  ;  genit.  n;me3  Wei. 

neve. 
^leamac,  a  heavenly  spirit. 
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^Jearó,  in  compound  words  is  a  ne- 
gative preposition ;  neam-pty-ac, 
unstable,  wavering;  nearó-jrj/ié- 
unta.  unrighteous ;  nearo-bjaba, 
ungodly. 

/^leamajn,  a  pearl. 

/Meamaj^e,  terrible,  cruel. 

^feam  ajteanta,  unknown. 

^leam  alac,  undefiled,  i.  e.  neam- 
^alac. 

^learó  altac,  smooth. 

/Meaman,  a  raven,  or  crow. 

f*!  earn  -Buna;  teac,  groundless. 

^íeam  cnagac,  without  knots. 

^Ieam-co;g;lt,  unthrifty. 

f»leam-co;g;lteac,  profuse,  lavish ; 
also  open-minded. 

^leam-cojmteac,  free,  generous. 

^learó-cojngeallac,  ill-natured. 

/Mearó-éóróbac,  negligent. 

^learó-co/iftac,  unmoveable. 

^learocoji/ugbeacb,  immutability, 
steadiness,  constancy. 

|Meam-c>i;ocnac  and  neam-c/i;oc- 
nu;gte,  endless. 

^learó-cubac  and  neam-cubajb,  un- 
becoming, improper. 

jNeam-cirjb,  poverty. 

JMeam-cu;beac,  poor,  indigent. 

|Meam-cú;róne,  forgetfulness. 

P>l  earn  -cam  aj/~gte,  unmixed. 

JMearó^éú/tamac,  careless. 

Jsjeamba,  heavenly,  holy. 

^|eam-bl;jteac,  unlawful. 

fsl  earn -but  jtacb,  negligence. 

^leam-f  allpx,  unfeigned. 

^]earó-j:a;U;jeacb,  care,  vigi- 
lance. 

^íeam-ja/iaróa;l,  incommodious. 

N  earn  -jean,  hatred,  enmity. 

JMeam-glan,  impure,  unclean,  pro- 
fane. 

^leam-glajne,  impurity,  pollution. 

^learó-jnatac,  unusual. 

^learó-jnótac,  idle. 

Jv] earn -;álm a/i,  unskilful. 

Js]eam-toébac,  blameless. 

Jsleam-ma/ibtac,  immortal  ;  bo- 
ma/ibtaé,  tdfem.  ■    i 
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^feam-mbog,  hard,  impenetrable. 

^feam-mbúan,  transitory. 

^íeam-noea/^a/t/ibact,  excess. ' 

^leam-mocújab,  stupidity,   insen- 
sibility. 

^learó-núall,  an  anthem,  or  hymn. 

JMeamonn,  a  diamond. 

^Íearó-p5;teamajl,  sober. 

^íeam-^eapÁac,  inconstant. 

^leam-^tr;ia;ceamu;l,  frugal. 

^Iea»T)-^*ulrT)a/i,  churlish,  morose. 

p>]  earn  -tab  a/itac,  stingy. 

^vfeam-ta/ibac,  ineffectual. 

f<\  earn  -ta/ibu  jbe,  unprofitableness .. 

^leam-to/itac,  unfruitful. 

^!eam-t/i5cajjieac,  unmerciful. 

^feam-t/iua;lleab,  incorruption. 

^íeam-t/tuajll}b,  sincere. 

^leam-ta/iu^,  difficult. 

]v]eam-uj/iea^bac,  not  poor. 

^leam-allam,  unprepared. 

f*leam-uj"ic5;beac,  harmless. 

fie&n,  an  inch ;  also  a  span. 

fvjean,  a  wave  or  billow. 

f>1e<\n<\)b,  a  nettle. 

^|  ear?  a;/*j,  that  bindeth  ,•  ne<xn<xjfc 
or^to  neana;/-£,he  bound  or  tied. 

f>1eant  and  near) to j,  a  nettle. 

Jsfea/1,  a  wild  boar. 

Mea;ma;m,  to  liken  or  compare. 

j\]ea/it,  gen.  n;/it,  power,  strength. 

^lea/tta;  jjm,  to  strengthen. 

JMea/ttba/1,  or  nea/itma/i,  strong. 

^lea/itá  ga&,  a  strengthening. 

|S|ea^,  a  hill,  or  fortified  place. 

^\e<Xf,  a  weasel. 

Mea/~,  a  hurt  or  wound. 

f<\e<\f,  noble,  generous. 

Jv]ea^a,  the  next;  <xn  no;0/-a  ba 
rte<Xf<x,  the  next  month. 

/Mea^an,  the  next  place. 

^lea^g,  an  ulcer,   a  bile;  nea^- 
go; b,  zWem. 

^lea^ta,  just,  honest. 

^feata^,  manslaughter. 

^íéjb,   a  fight   or  battle;    also   a 
wound  received  in  battle. 

^le;be,  wind. 
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]MéjU;/7,  a  small  cloud. 

jMejmb/Vjg,  of  no  weight  or  effect. 

pejm,  or  ne;m,  brightness,  splen- 
dour ;  whence  ne;m;m  and  n ja- 
ma;m,  to  shine  or  be  bright; 
hence  ne<xvn,  and  genit.  ne;me, 
Heaven. 

I^Jejm  and  nejróe,  poison. 

]Mejrn,  the  same  as  nearn,  a  nega- 
tive in  compound  words;  ex. 
nejm-cVjoritac,  innocent;  nejró- 
j:)}\jnne;<\c,  false. 

|Me;rr)-cecxlgac,  sincere. 

J^Jejró-céjUeaé,  rash,  foolish;  30 
nejrb-cé;U;be,  unadvisedly. 

fttejro-cjOn,  disrespect. 

JMejróeab,  a  poem ;  also  a  science. 

jMe;mecxb,  glebe-land ;  quasi  neam- 
;<xt,  holy  or  consecrated  land. 

I^lejm-bjómí^teac,  frugal,  sparing. 

]v]e;meac,  glittering,  shining. 

^e;ii)-eajl<xc,  bold,  confident 

]Me;meb,  filth  or  dirt. 

J^ejmjbeact;,  the  same. 

]Me;mé;lr>;be,  uncorrupted,  un vio- 
lated. 

f'tejw),  ants'  eggs. 

ffhjrhjm,  to  corrupt  or  spoil. 

]N-]e;m-;onma;n,  morose,  froward. 

T^Iejró-róea/-,  contempt. 

7*]é;m-meata,  confident. 

l^ejm-rii^-geac,  sober. 

]Me;mr)ecxc,  sore,  aching ;  also  pas- 
sionate. 

]^e;mn;,  a  thing  of  nought,  or  in- 
valid ;  bo  cap.  <\/t  nejrón;,  to  an- 
nihilate. 

]N]e;m/i;j;m,  to  annul,pr  annihilate. 

]v]e;m^eciLb,  contempt. 

jvlejm-^-ea^mac,  inconstant. 

]^Ie;m-£*ea/~mcxcb,  inconstancy. 

]Me;m-t:e;t:,  cold,  cool. 

Note,— The  above  negative  pre- 
fix ne;m  hath  been  changed  from 
its  original  form,  neam,  by  our 
modern  grammarians,  in  order 
to  make  it  agree  in  compounds 
with  words  whose  first  or  second 
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letter  may  be  e  or  j,  according 

to  the  abusive  rule  of  coel  le 

coel,  &c. 
jMejt;,  a  fight,  battle,  or  engage- 
ment. 
I^lejte,  the  plur.  of  n)i>,  things. 
]^1e;team<x;l,  real. 
f>le<xm<xjn ,  madness. 
J^eman,  a  vulture,  or  Royston  crow. 
]Meo,  and. 
phóc,  good. 
Jvjeoib,  bad,  naught. 
)Me5;t,  pi.  of  néul,  quod  vid. 
Jvjéul,  a  cloud;  genit.   néjl,   and 

plur.  r>éo;l,or  néult<x;  néultdi 

búba  n<x  bojbce,  the  dark  clouds 

of  the  night. 
jMéut,  light,  a  glimpse  of  light ;  bo 

corxxj-ic  Deal  rxx  tr/ne,  I  saw  a 

glimpse  of  the  light  of  the  fire  ; 

néul  g/iéjne,  a  little  sunshine; 

nj{  néal  ;icxb<x;/ic  <x;ge,  he  does 

not  see  a  wink. 
]Meul,  a  fit ;  néul  cjnn;/*,  a  fit  of 

sickness ;    néul  Éu;le,  a  fit   of 

madness;   tajmnéul,   a  trance; 

pi.  néultd. 
]Méul,  a  star ;  riéultdjb  r>;me,  the 

stars  of  Heaven. 
jMéutabó;/!,  an  astrologer. 
jMéitljru/itab,  slumbering. 
jM^ebal,  a  reed  ;  also  the  name  of 

the  double  letter  ng,  otherwise 

called  njtxtúl. 
jMJ,  not:    one  of  the  Irish  nega- 

gatives,  and  the  most  common 

of  all,  like  the  Latin  non  ;  it  is 

never   used  in    compounds;   d; 

jréjbjfi,  it  cannot  be;  nj  bé.  it 

is  not  he ;  Goth,  ni  and  nih,  Lat. 

ne  or  ni,  Gr.  ve  or  vk,  Goth,  rcíw, 

neque.^ 
jv];  or  r>;b,  a  thing  ;  gdc  n;b  pid- 

muf,  every  thing  that  creepeth  ; 

plur.   nejte;   r»e;te   talm<v;be, 

earthly  things. 
]v];<x,a  sister's  son. 
|v1;<xb,  a  champion ;  n;ab,  or  nj<xi 

v<\jfc,  ?niles  torquatus. 
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^ljaba^  and  njabcity-,  valour,  bra- 
very. 

]M;al,  a  soldier  or  champion. 

JM;<xl,  a  letter. 

]M;<xma;m,  to  shine,  to  be  bright. 

"JMJamba,  pleasant,  bright;  r>;ama- 
rou;l,  zV/e/w. 

jVJarobact,  brightness. 

|M;b,  for  jr>;b,  they  make. 

]M;b,  manslaughter. 

]MJbe,  time. 

f*1;£,  or  77;,  a  daughter,  also  a 
niece;  ex.  G0a;/ie  n;j  Comfy/-, 
Mary  the  daughter  of  Thomas; 
hence  ma;/te  r>;j  Oó/iJ<vj/?,  r>/ 
Nejll,  Mary  the  daughter  of 
Bricn,  of  Neill,  i.  e.  Mary 
O'Brien,  or  O'Neill;  hence  r>j- 
"hrt,  corrupted  into  jnjjn,  a 
daughter.  The  Welsh  have  nith, 
and  the  Cornish  noith,  for  niece. 

Njzw»,  *?  wasn }  ní jpb  nab  a 

neubfyge,  they  shall  wash  their 

clothes. 
>1;5tr/n,  soap. 
JMjl,  is  not ;  7?;t  /~é,  he  is  not.     It 

is  a  contraction  of  nj  bpujl ;  vid. 

ptjm,  or  jru;l/ro; 
]sl;l;m,  to  be  wanting,  to  be  absent, 

i.  e.  nj  pl;m. 
jMjm,  a  drop. 

]M;m  jl;c,  strong,  impregnable. 
]M;ro,  to  do,  to  make ;  ujme  /~;r> 

bo  r>/ro/-e  5/ibúg<xb,  wherefore  I 

make  a  decree. 
]M;m,  bitterness,  sourness ;  g<xr>  njro 

gan  majtjro,  without  sourness  or 

slackness;  hence  irjroneac,  testy, 

peevish. 
■JM;m  and  z?e;m,  poison ;  <xt<x;/i,  or 

rxxtajp.  rrjroe,  an  adder,  a  viper; 

any  poisonous  serpent. 
jM;roe,  or  oe;me,  genit.  of  ^leam, 

Heaven ;    /t;6  j<xct    n;roe,    the 

kingdom  of  Heaven. 
]M;ir)ne<xc,  poisonous,  mortal ;  also 

peevish,  passionate. 
jv]jr>,  an  image. 

WWZW*  sore;  sick.   . 
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fljnfCj,  one  who  interrupts  ano- 
ther's discourse. 

JMjoba,  real. 

]Mjombc\,  bright,  shining. 

^ljoróaro,  to  shine,  to  glitter. 

]MjorocX/-,  brightness. 

]NlJonr)^dO;lce,  scattered  or  dis- 
persed. 

jMjon,  or  najn,  the  ash-tree ;  hence 
the  name  of  the  letter  fl. 

f*1)0n,  a  wave. 

]M;on,  a  letter. 

jMjoriaé,  catching;  also  forked. 

1*lj0n<\c,  agreeable,  pleasant. 

f*ljon<\c,  party-coloured,  speckled. 

Jvjjo/iab,  a  prey  or  booty. 

]s|;jon<v/ro,  to  prey. 

f*ljof,  ixrrjpf,  from  below,  up ;  bo 
b/i;/-e<xb  <x  npy  t;o;b/ieaca  <xn 
<x;jé;n,  the  fountains  of  the  deep 
were  broken  up. 

]M;p/"<xno,  1  would  not  be ;  nj-py <xm 
cona;/icle;t:  <v//i  c/te;c,  I  would 
not  be  always  destroying  or 
plundering  my  subjects;  Lat. 
non  ipse  essem. 

filjp.,  or  njoji,  i.  e.  m)  oi/i,  or  rij  /to, 
comes  before  verbs  of  the  preter*- 
perfect  tense  of  the  indicative 
mood ;  ex.  njji  búajl,  he  struck 
not.  When  it  has  bu  after  it,  it 
has  an  adjective  or  participle 
coming  just  after  them,  and  then 
comes  the  substantive  if  it  be 
not  understood ;  ex.  ri])\  bú  Ify- 
b;/t  roe,  I  was  not  strong;  mjji. 
bú  togto.  <xn  re<xc,  the  house 
was  not  built.  It  sometimes  has 
a  pronoun  after  it :  njf\  bu  leo  ;, 
she  was  not  theirs ;  njjx  is  some- 
times written  n;  /to ;  ex.  vj  /10 
búa;l,  he  struck  not. 

fíljf  is  sometimes  written  for  r>J/i, 
in  the  above  different  manners  of 
using  it. 

]M;/-e,  a  wound ;  the  gen.  of  ne<Xf, 
quod  vid. 

jvjjt:,  or  n;b,  manslaughter ;  also  a 
battle  or  engagement. 


jN  0 


/N  U 


l^ljuj,  i.  e.  Artful,  to-day ;  rather 
<\n  a),  or  <x  n'aj,  qd.  vid.  sup. 

]M6,  nor,  or ;  no  £0,  until ;  no  3U/1, 
until  that ;  no  £U/t  o;l  y]  an 
leanab,  until  she  had  nursed  the 
child;  no  50  ycj\-joyf<y.  ye  ta, 
until  he  destroy  thee. 

]Mo,  this  particle  was  anciently 
used  instead  of  bo;  ex.  no  bua;- 
Ijy  roé,  you  struck  me. 

]M5,  new;  Lat.  novus;  no  <\y\m, 
new  arms,  nova  arma  ;  n5-róob, 
new  fashion;  Lat.  novus  mo- 
dus. < 

T*1oba;b,  time,  season, 

>loc,  which. 

]>loc<x  and  nocab,  ninety. 

jv]ocb,  rather  nocr,  night ;  <x  2706b, 
to-night;  Lat.  node. 

I^locba;  jim,  to  make  naked,  to  un-  j 
cover,  to  strip  or  peel ;  bo  nocb  I 
ye,  he  peeled ;  na  r>ocbu;g  Bú/t  | 
ccjnn,    do    not    uncover    your 
heads ;  otmail  nOcb<\^  ye<xn  lea- 
h<xjj\,  as  the  old  books  discover ; 
bo  nocb  yé  mé,  he  hath  stript 
me;  nocbujro  b;5,  I  explain  to 

ypu. 

jvjocba;  je,  or  nocbcx;  jce,  naked. 

jvjocta,  open,  discovered. 

]s|ob,  an  abbreviation,  a  difficulty ; 

Lat.  nodus. 
]Mob,  as  not)  leat,  observe  or  take 

notice ;  Lat.  nota. 
jojoba; /te,  an  abridger. 
]Mob<x;;te<\ct:,  the  method  of  using 

abbreviations. 
]v]ob<xim,   to   understand;   also  to 

make  a  league  or  confederacy. 
]v]ób,  noble,  excellent, 
jvjoblag,  Christmas;    Gall,  noel ; 

derived  from  natalitia. 
7*!oe/ie,  a  seaman,  a  mariner. 
f'hfij-^jy,  ordure  or  dung. 
1*lójl5jye<\c  and  nojbjyce,  a  novice. 
jv]5;n,  noon,  or  the  ninth  hour  of 

the  day  according  to  the  Roman 

calculation   of  the   day ;    tj\<xi 

nornx,  noon  time. 
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]*l5;n-bo/tca,    an   eclipse    of   the 


sun. 


|Móp-/ié<\lt,  the  evening  star. 

T*\Óiy  and  noy,  a  manner  or  cus- 
tom ;  nojy  <xguy  beacba,  car- 
riage and  behaviour ;  Lat.  mos. 

plojy,  noble,  excellent. 

Jvjoir,  <xr>o;r,  a  church,  or  congre- 
gation. 

]M6;te<jLc,  noble. 

jMonn,  <\  nonn,  beyond,  on  the 
other  side ;  <x  nonn  agur  d.  n<xll, 
to  and  fro,  hither  and  tnither. 

jMoy,  a  fashion,  manner,  or  cus- 
tom ;  bo  noy  <xn  céb  mob<x,  ac- 
cording to  the  former  manner  ; 
bo  noy  yjn,  thus,  even  so,  after 
that  fashion ;  bo  noy  n<x  najle 
c;ne<xb<xc,  after  the  manner  of 
all  nations ;  Lat.  mos  ;  pi.  noya. 
and  noy<xfS. 

f*]cy,  knowledge. 

filoya,  now,  at  present;  <x  nOy<x, 
now,  at  this  present  time. 

^lÓ/fdjjjm,  to  enact,  or  approve. 

Jvjota,  discovered. 

js]cm,  strong ;  bo  t/tojb  yé  /ie  n;úb 
nu<x,  he  encountered  a  strong 
champion. 

]v]ú<x,new;  nú<x  éabac,  new  clothes. 

jMuacolta,  astonishing. 

|s1ú<xéo/i,  or  nóbcun,  a  companion, 
a  bride,  or  bridegroom ;  yé<xn 
<\%uy  yoná<xcun  tear,  I  wish  you 
prosperity  and  a  happy  compa- 
nion, (wife  or  husband.) 

piaaco-jnye&c,  a  harlot,  or  prosti- 
tute. 

jvlímb,  new.  This  word  is  often 
set  before  its  substantive,  and 
joined  to  it ;  núab-g<v;ll,  the 
new  English;  núab-j:;  agnate, 
the  New  Testament;  núdb-ola, 
new  oil.  This  word  is  some- 
times written  nu<xb,  but  always 
pronounced  nób;  Lat.  novum, 
and  Gr.  veov,  new ;  Wei.  neuydh* 
and  Cor.  noicydh. 

Jv]iRV/ctet\cb.  news,  tidings. 


JM   U 


N  U 


|v]uAjb-^e;r)Jbe,  a  novice. 

]Mtf a;b-m;ljb,  an  untrained  soldier. 

jsjuajl,    a    roaring,    or    howling ; 

na<\)l  <xn  leo;n,the  roaring  of  the 

lion. 
]Mua;l;m,  to  howl. 
^luoj/1,  <x  nudj/i,  when ;  ó   nu <vj/t, 

seeing  that. 
jMuall,  famous,  noble. 
JMuall,  lamentation,  mourning. 
]Mu<xU,  an  opinion 
^luall  %<xn  £d.o;,  a  true  saying, 
^luallab  and  uallab,  howling,  or 


JMualljru/tttxc,  howling,  roaring. 
^lualtguba,  idem. 
f>h<\llfi\nn,  noble,  generous. 
Jv]uaman6j/i,  embroidery. 
]v]uat:a;  j,  heaven. 
J*\ajb)'&fe<\cko,  a  lone  journey. 

^o,  hitherto ;  50  nujge  mo  bfy-, 

until  my  death. 
Jv]u;m;/t,  number. 
Jv]u;rójfgúgab,  a  numbering. 
T^Iu/ia,  hunger. 
JMunn,  <x  nann  )f  a  r>all,  to  and 

again ;  vid.  nonn. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  0. 


0  is  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  and  the  fourth  vowel  of 
the  denomination  of  leatún,  or  broad  vowels,  and  is  therefore  used  in- 
differently with  <x  or  a  in  old  Irish  manuscripts,  and  in  some  words  by 
the  modems,  as  beOfi,  béoifi,  or  béu/i,  a  tear  ;  Lat.  lachryma.  And  we 
find  that  the  Greeks,  especially  the  Dorians,  did  change  their  av  into  w, 
as  rowfia  for  rpav/Lia,  a  ivound  ;  wXa^  for  av\a£„  a  furrrow.  The  Latins 
anciently  wrote  coda  for  cauda;  plostram  for  plaustrum;  lotus  for  lau- 
tus,  &c.  In  the  Latin  we  also  find  a  written  for  0,  as  from  creo  is  formed 
creavi  and  creation  ;  and  u  has  been  sometimes  taken  for  0,  as  f antes 
for fo7ites,frundes  for  frondes}fretu  ioxfreto,  Acheriinte  for  Acheronte, 
&c.  ]n  Lucretius,  Plinius  says  that  some  states  of  Italy,  particularly  the 
Umbrians  and  Thuscans  did  not  at  all  use  0,  but  always  wrote  u  instead 
of  it.  This  letter  is  sometimes  short  and  sometimes  long,  and  therein 
corresponds  with  the  Greek  w  and  o.  It  is  the  praspositive  vowel  of  the 
diphthong  5;;t,  so  called  from  ójp,  the  spindle-tree,  vulgo  jreó/tu/~,  Lat. 
evonymus;  and  we  find  this  diphthong  in  the  Hebrew,  as  Heb.  >u,  Lat. 
gens;  as  also  among  the  Grecians,  as  koiXov,  koivtj,  Lat.  coelimi,ccena. 


06 

0,  from ;   o    cdé<v//i    go    c<xc<X)]\, 

from  city  to  city ;  also  whence ; 

ex.  6  ii<xba/it-<\/i,  whence  is  said. 
0,  an  interjection  common  to  the 

Latins,  signifying   alas!   woe  is 

me ! 

0,  seeing  that ;  ó  tajro,  seeing  that 
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Ob 

I  am ;  5  cónnújjxc  no é  bo  %nu-)f, 
since  I  have  seen  your  counte- 
nance. 
0,  an  ear ;  Gr.  ovq,  auris  ;  hence 
oball,  deaf,  from  o  or  6  j,  an 
ear,  and  ball,  dull.  It  is  some- 
times abusivelv  written   aball, 


0  c 


and  often  uball;  ex.  mo/^a  fie 
bo  n<x  be;/ibe,  i.  e.  mo  clú<Xf<\ 
jxe  da<\f  r>a  mejb/ie. 

Ob<\  and  obujn,  a  river ;  vid.  Clu- 
ver.  de  Germanict  Antiqua,  pp. 
638  and  694 ;  hence  the  Celtic 
name  of  the  Danube,  viz.  0<xn- 
ou,  or  Óan-oba,  signifying  the 
bold  river. 

Obab,  a  denial,  a  refusal ;  r>;  tju- 
bj\<xjnn  obab,  I  should  not  re- 
fuse. 

Obajm,  to  refuse  or  deny ;  bob  ye 
cat,  he  refused  battle,  or  giving 
battle. 

Oba;nne,  swiftness,  hastiness. 

Oba;/i,  work,  labour;  Lat.  opus, 
operis. 

Oba;/i;jjm  and  obaj/tjujab,  to 
work  or  labour ;  Lat.  operor. 

Oba;/t;  jte,  and  contracte  ob/iaj  j- 
te,  worked  up,  handled  with  art. 

Oban/?,  quick,  soon,  nimble ;  go 
bobann,  quickly, soon,  presently; 
also  hasty  or  rash  ;  n<x  bj  ob<xnn 
le  bo  béul,  be  not  rash  in  speech. 

Obéla,  open ;  ho  /"gójtt^/ab  ctoca, 
<\"gaf  bo  baba/i  n<x  bajbnajcte 
obé la,  the  rocks  were  rent  asun- 
der, and  the  monuments  laid 
open. — L.  B. 

Oban,  or  uaban,  and  sometimes 
written  Oman,  fear,  dread,  terror; 
Gr.  (f>oPov,ínetus;  ex.  <xj\  j/iab, 
a/i  oban,  n<x  a/i  £uat :  n<\  be;/i, 
(bj  <xh  b/iejteam  neamlúat  :) 
b/ie;t  na/i  c5;/t,  a  Óbonca,  ha- 
;t :  a; /i  comtajb  6;/t  no  a;/ig;ot ; 
literally,  do  not  pronounce  sen- 
tence for  love,  for  fear,  nor  for 
hatred;  let  your  judgment  be 
deliberate,  i.  e.  not  precipitate  ; 
Donogh,  pronounce  not  an  un- 
just sentence  for  presents  of  gold 
or  silver. 

Obo,  an  interjection,  O  strange! 
proh! 

Oc,  a  poet;  ;nn;l;b  oc,  a  band  of 
poets. 
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Occtjb,  business,  an  occasion. 

Oc<\f,  and ;  often  written  for  acu>", 
or  <y&af. 

Oc<Xf,  interest,  or  an  annual  rent ; 
the  same  as  jocuf,  payment. 

Oc  and  ué,  oh!  woe!  alas!  WeL 
och,  and  Belg.  ach. 

Ocb,  or  ucb,  a  bosom,  the  breast ; 
bear?  bocba,  the  wife  of  thy  bo- 
som ;  la/?  a  bocba,  her  lapful ; 
ocb  la;b;?i,  ocb  lag,  a  strong 
breast,  a  weak  breast. 

Ocbac,  good  delivery  of  speech  ; 
a^  j:ea/i;t  a  ocbac  na  a  jiro  j- 
lu;no,  his  delivery  surpasses  his 
learning. 

Ocbmacab,  adoption. 

Oc/ta,  shoes. 

Oct,  eight;    Lat.   octo,  and   Gr. 

OKTW. 

Octmab, the  eighth;  L&Loctavus; 

an  toctmab  ca;b;b;ol,the  eighth 

chapter. 
Octmo  jab,  eighty. 
Ocot,  a  shower. 
Oc/tac,  hungry ;  6;/t  jt;on  <xn  to- 

c/tac  a  pójman  fú<xf,  for  the 

hungry  eateth  up  his  harvest. 
Oc]\<\f,    hunger ;    ocnuf,    idem ; 

jrea/i  ocpajf,  a  hungry  person. 
Oc/ta/~an,  a  glutton. 
Oqxuf,  hunger. 
Ob,  from  thy ;    6b   jro/tbfionnujb, 

from  thy  loins,  i.  e.  ó  ho. 
Ob  and  0;b,  music. 
Ob,  the  point  of  a  spear,  the  sharp 

end  of  any  thing. 
Oba/i,    pale,    wan  :    written    also 

Oba/tan,   the   plant   cow-parsnip; 

Lat.  sphondylium. 
Oba/tac  mullac,  devil's  bit;  Lat. 

succisa. 
Ohwdf,  respect,  homage. 
Obmo^ac,  respectful,  dutiful. 
Ojrf/ta;beac,   a  Druidish  priest 

literally  an  offerer. 
Off]\<xjl,  an  offering,  or  oblation. 
Oj:j:uála;rp,  to  offer ;  bo  oj^r/tátab 


0  ) 


0  ) 


<xn  ;óbbjftt  jóbajn  a/i  a  j-on ,  the 
pure  oblation  was  offered  (to 
God)  for  him. 

Og,  young ;  an  t<xOf  5g,  the  chil- 
dren, or  youth;  óg  jf  a^a, 
young  and  old ;  a/i  n<\Of  5g,  our 
little  ones. 

Ojacb,  youth. 

Ogojn  and  Oganac,  a  youth,  a 
young  man. 

0  jam,  the  occult  manner  of  writing 
used  by  the  ancient  Irish. 

Ojánacb,  youth;  ogantacb,  idem, 

Ogbab,  a  territory  in  the  County 
of  Meath,  which  anciently  be- 
longed to  the  O'Heas. 

Oj,  the  ear;  vid.  0. 

0  j,  whole,  entire  ;  30  bo  g,  entirely. 

Oj,  a  virgin;  gen.  5;je,  or  boja; 
<xr?  tog  ^o-molta,  the  Virgin 
most  renowned. 

Oj  and  5  gba,  pure,  sincere. 

0  jbacb,  virginity. 

Oglac,  a  servant,  a  youth ;  also  a 
soldier. 

Oglaca^,  slavery,  servitude;  also 
a  servile  kind  of  verse  used  in 
Irish  in  imitation  of  the  pure 
kind  of  dans  or  verses,  but  is  not 
confined  to  their  strict  rules, 
with  regard  to  true  correspon- 
dance  or  true  union. 

Ogto^gajn,  a  tad-pole. 

Ogma/tt,  a  heifer,  a  young  beeve. 

0;,  <v/,  or  aoj,  a  sheep. 

0;bne,  i.  e.  obajnne,  quickness, 
suddenness. 

Ojbjb,  obedience,  submission. 

0;b;i;jjm,  to  work,  to  cause  or 
effect,  to  operate. 

Ojbp;  jte,  wrought. 

0;b/r/gt;e5;/t,  a  workman,  a  la- 
bourer. m 

Ojbfv/á  jab,  an  operation. 

0;ct  m;,  October. 

Ojbean,  love,  tenderness. 

Ojbe,  a  teacher,  also  a  foster- 
father;  o;be  ynxojffojnj  a  con- 
fessor •  o;be  alt/toma,  a  foster- 
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father. 

Ojbeab,  slaughter;  also  death. 

0;bce,  the  night. 

Ojbeaca^,  instruction. 

0;bea^,  advice,  also  instruction; 
béol-o;bea^,  oral  tradition. 

Ojbc-méj/ileac,  a  night  robber. 

0;be,  a  guest  or  traveller ;  b'jro^- 
£u;l  roffe  mo  iójjife  bon  o;be, 
I  opened  my  doors  to  the  tra- 
veller ;  m)  bu  pi;  ojbjb  a?céa/i, 
she  was  not  uncivil  to  strangers. 
— Brog.  in  Vit.  S.  Brig. 

Ojbeact:,  entertainment,  a  night's 
lodging. 

Ojbeab,  death,  got  by  any  means ; 
ojbeab  clajnne  /Méjl,  the  de- 
cease of  the  children  of  Nial, 
flojirgpji)  mé  a;nm  )f  ojbeab 
gac  /i;j,  I  will  recount  the 
names  and  deaths  of  each  king. 
This  word  is  sometimes  written 
0]  jjb,  and  then  seems  to  be  of  a 
radical  identity  with  eaj,  death. 

Ojbea/-*,  cloc  o;bea/~,  freestone. 

0;b;/t,  and  genit.  o;b-/te,  snow; 
leac  o;bne,  ice. 

Ojb/ie,  an  heir,  or  heiress ;  Ojb^e 
cea/tt  na  c/i;ce,  the  rightful 
heir  of  the  country ;  pi.  o;b/ij  j. 
It  is  pronounced  Oj/te,  the  b  be- 
ing quiescent :  in  old  French 
/wire,  plur.  hoires ;  Lat.  hceres, 
hceredis,  where  the  d  comes  in 
as  in  the  Irish ;  Ojb/ie,  or  e;b/te 
mania,  an  heiress. 

Ojb/ieacb,  an  inheritance. 

0;jr;ge,  an  office. 

Ojpjgeac,  an  officer. 

Ojprjon,  vulgarly  ajprjon,  the 
mass ;  literally,  the  sacrifice  of- 
fered at  mass.  Note. — It  will, 
I  am  confident,  be  allowed  a 
self-evident  position,  that  no  lan- 
guage can  have  words  significa- 
tive of  any  such  things  or  modes 
of  things,  as  the  people  who 
speak  it  never  had  any  sort  of 
knowledge  of,  by  being  objects 
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either  of  their  senses  or  their 
understanding ;  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  languages  of  the 
Heathenish  nations,  to  which  the 
Christian  religion  was  preached 
and  communicated,  could  not 
have  had  words  expressive  of  its 
rites,  sacraments,  and  mysteries, 
before  they  had  learned  them 
from  the  Christian  preachers 
and  missionaries.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  as  there  was 
scarce  any  Heathenish  nation 
which  had  not  at  all  times  the 
practice  of  offering  sacrifices  to 
their  false  deities,  and  adoring 
or  worshipping  them  in  their 
own  manner;  so  the  people  of 
such  nations  must  have  had 
words  significative  both  of  every 
act  of  their  religious  worship, 
and  of  the  persons  and  things 
that  were  employed  in  such  acts; 
wherefore  they  must  necessarily 
have  one  word  to  signify  a  sacri- 
fice, another  for  adoration,  a 
particular  appellative  for  the 
person  destined  to  offer  the  sa- 
crifice, another  for  the  thing  up- 
on which  the  sacrifice  was  laid 
and  offered,  such  as  we  call  an 
altar  :  thus,  as  the  British  Celts, 
according  to  the  account  of  Mr. 
Rowland  in  his  Mona  Antiqua, 
p.  65,  called  their  sacrificers  by 
the  appellative  of  Offrydion,  j 
from  offryd,  a  sacrifice ;  and  an 
altar  by  that  of  crom-leach,  (a 
word,  whose  genuine  and  radical 
meaning  neither  Mr.  Rowland, 
who  vainly  strives  to  derive  it 
from  the  Hebrew,  nor  any  other 
Welshman  could  understand, 
without  the  help  of  the  Irish 
language,)  so  the  Irish  Celts 
distinguished  their  Heathenish 
priests  by  the  appellative  of 
0;p-i;onr?ac  or  Ojjr/vjbeac  in 
the  singular,  and  Oijr/ijonrxvjcc 
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or  Oiptjbeajcc  in  the  plural, 
from  ojpxjon,  a  sacrifice ;  and 
an  altar  by  that  of  C/iom-leac,  a 
word  which  had  two  significa- 
tions, the  one  as  being  a  stone 
of  an  inclined  position,  from 
leac,  a  stone,  and  c/tom,  bent  or 
inclined ;  and  the  other,  as  be- 
ing a  stone,  at  which  the  people 
kneeled  or  bent  themselves  to 
adore  their  deities.  The  Irish 
had  another  sort  of  altars,  which 
they  called  Cam,  literally  mean- 
ing a  coped  heap  of  loose  stones, 
with  a  large  flat  stone  at  the  top, 
on  which  the  sacrifice  was  laid : 
those  Cams  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  summits  of  almost  all  the 
hills  and  high  places  of  Ireland. 
Those  who  officiated  at  the 
Carns  weie  called  Ca/mcx;cc  in 
the  plural,  and  C<v;/ir>ecJic  in  the 
singular,  whilst  the  priest  who 
served  on  the  plains,  in  the  open 
temples,  consisting  of  a  circle  of 
tall  pillars  of  unhewed  stone, 
with  the  altar  called  c/ioim-teac 
at  the  east  side  of  them,  retained 
the  generic  name  of  Oip/ijOn<xc 
or  0;pvjbedic,  a  sacrificer.  A 
third  order  of  religious  persons 
among  the  heathen  Irish,  was 
constituted  by  those  they  called 
pajb  or  Oajb,  Lat.  Vates,  a 
kind  of  prophets  or  soothsayers ; 
whose  profession  became  the  ob- 
ject of  so  great  horror  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  Ireland,  that  the 
Irish  words  bo  be/rjm  bo  n<x  haft 
tii,  proverbially  signify  the  same 
thing  with  diris  devovere,  to 
give  up  a  body  to  all  the  furies 
of  hell.  Strabo,  in  his  fourth 
book,  mentions  three  orders  of 
people  distinguished  amongst  the 
Celts,  and  whose  persons  were 
held  in  the  highest  veneration  : 
the  Vates,  to  whom  he  assigns 
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the  function  of  offering  sacri- 
fices, and  explaining  natural 
causes ;  the  Druids,  who  besides 
the  study  of  nature,  had  care  of 
all  moral  discipline,  and  were 
professed  judges  of  all  private 
and  public  causes,  and  even  of 
martial  affairs,  being  reputed  the 
justest  of  men,  omnium  opinione 
justissimi ;  and  the  Bards,  who 
were  their  poets.  The  Irish 
Celts  had  those  three  different 
orders  of  people ;  but  they  made 
a  just  and  necessary  distinction 
between  the  sacrificers  and  the 
Daft ;  the  latter  being  only  a 
kind  of  magicians,  and  were  not 
chai  ged  with  the  function  of  of- 
fering sacrifices.  Now,  to  finish 
our  remarks  on  the  word  0;- 
jr/tjO/i,  we  have  only  to  observe, 
that  the  first  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  in  Ireland,  finding  the 
Irish  had  at  all  times  that  pro- 
per word  to  mean  a  sacrifice, 
thought  it  reasonable  to  let  them 
apply  it  to  the  divine  sacrifice 
of  the  mass;  contenting  them- 
selves with  an  assurance  of  their 
believing  it  consisted  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  offered 
to  God  the  Father,  for  both  the 
living  and  the  dead.  And  this 
concession  of  those  first  preach- 
ers was  the  more  reasonable  and 
just,  as  the  word  o;j:/i;on,  a  sa- 
crifice, was  much  a  more  signifi- 
cative name  for  that  divine  li- 
turgy of  the  Christian  religion, 
than  the  word  missa,  which  is 
taken  from  the  words  ite,  missa 
est,  said  to  the  people  at  the  end 
of  mass  for  a  form  of  dismissing 
them.  The  Irish  were  also  left 
in  possession  of  the  word  <nbo- 
p<xb,  to  mean  the  adoration  of 
the  true  God,  which  was  one  of 
the  primitive  words  of  their  lan- 
guage, (vid.  maj-<xbo;|t,  sup.) 
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and  of  the  word  bÓf<xi,  corrupt- 
ed into  po^ab,  to  mean  the  sa- 
crament of  marriage ;  vid.  po- 
f<xb  infra.  Thus  also  the  words 
c/ie;b;óm,  *>óc<Xf,  and  g/iab,  i.  e. 
faith,  hope,  and.  charity,  are  pri- 
mitive words  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage. 

0;£,  a  champion. 

0;5bean,  a  young  woman. 

0;ge,  a  web  fit  for  the  loom. 

0;ge,  youth;  <xrw  <x  ?)ó;ge,  in  her 
youth ;  also  younger. 

Ojgj: ea/i,  a  lad,  a  youth. 

0;  j,  a  virgin,  or  maid ;  m<X/i  o;  g 
jr;0/i-il<vjr>,  as  a  pure  virgin. 

0;^e,  fullness,  entireness. 

0;ge,  a  file. 

0) jeafl/7,  a  pan,  a  chaldron. 

0;  jea/t,  genit.  oj  jj/i,  snow ;  Wei. 
eira;  leac-o;jj/i,  ice. 

G;^e<x/tait)a;l,  icy,  or  frosty. 

0;  j;b,  a  sojourner,  or  guest. 

0;^;b,  death. 

0?j;m,  to  behold,  or  look  upon. 

0;j/ié;/i,  a  despotic  power;  also 
perfect  obedience  or  subjection. 

0;  j/teata,  frozen. 

0;  j/ie<5g,  frost. 

0;  j/i;m,  to  freeze  or  snow, 

Oj5t;<x/wa,  an  heir-apparent  to  a 
lordship. 

0;l,  from  o;ljm,  or  <vjtjm,  to  nou- 
rish or  nurse ;  do  gu/t  0;l  fj  éy 
until  she  had  nursed  him;  'óo 
7)0;leab  é,  he  was  educated. 

Ojl,  from  cl<X)ro ;  cum  6;l,  to 
drink. 

Ojl,  a  rock. 

0;l,  infamy,  ignominy ;  hence  o;t- 
béjm,  reproach,  a  dispraise. 

0;ll5éim,  a  reproach;  also  an  of- 
fence ;  a  stumbling  block. 

OjtbéjmjiT),  to  stumble,  to  take 
offence. 

0;lb/ieo,  a  funeral  fire ;  Lat.  rogus. 

0)lce<\f,  a  doubt. 

0;lcea^<xc,  doubtful. 

Ojle,  <3L;i  o;lle,  and  a/io;tl,  another^ 
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0;le<xmr)ac,   requisite ;    also  nou- 
rishing. 
0;leamn<x;ro3  to  educate. 
0;leamu;r>,  nurture,  food. 
Ojlean,   an  island;  ojte&na;b,  is- 
lands. 
0;le<Xfi  and  ojleot/KXC,  a  pilgrim. 
0;leiX/i<vjm,  to  go  on  pilgrimage. 
0;le<x/ica,  a  nursery. 
Ojleat<v//i,  a  foster-father.^ 
0;l;/tt:e,  pilgrimage ;  0)l)if\e,  id. 
Ojp.ljjite<\c,   a  pilgrimage ;   o;l;- 

tp.e<xc,  idem. 
0;lle,  or  u;lle,  greater. 
Ojllmeab,  balances. 
0;llt;e<xb,  a  cable. 
Ojn  and  on,  a  loan  or  thing  lent. 
0)ne<\c,  mercy;  also  liberality ;  na 
b;ob  <xnn  bo   fjnj:e<xi>   o;ne<xc 
cujtc,  let  there  be  none  to  ex- 
tend mercy  unto  him,  Ps.  109. 
12;  also  respect,  deference;  c<x/t 
cearw   o;ne<xc    r?oi   cclej/ieoic, 
through  the   deference  due  to 
the  clergy. 
0;n;cc,  liberal ;  bean  o;n;g,  a  ge- 
nerous woman. 
0;nme,  with ;    o;nme  ^ÓZ.  mW, 

together  with  the  great  king. 
0;nm;b,  a  fool,  or  silly  person. 
Ojnm;be<xc,  foolish,  silly. 
Ojnmjbeact,  folly. 
0;n^eac,  an  abandoned  silly  per- 
son ;  also  a  harlot. 
0)fi,  for,   because  that;  Gr.  yap, 

and  Gall.  car. 
0;/i,  golden,  of  or  belonging  to 

gold;  vid.  6/1. 
Ojji,  the  spindle-tree;  hence  the 

diphthong  o;  is  so  called. 
0;/t-be<X/it,  good  actions,  precious 
deeds ;  compounded  of  5/i,  gold ; 
and  bea/tt,  a  deed. 
0;/i-be<X;iruc,  great,  precious. 
0;/i15;b;n,  honour,  veneration. 
0;/tb;b;r?eac,    venerable ;    <x    5;  j 

ojpbfijne&c,  virgo  veneranda. 
Ojfic,  a  lap-dog. 

0;ftce<\bal,    an   instruction;    also 
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doctrine. 
0;^ce<x^t,  a  hurt,  a  wound. 
0;/iceoy,  necessary,  fit,  proper ; 

ex.  gac  ;tce  <Xf  ojpceaf  *>j<\j\- 

b;/t,  every  petition  necessary  to 
be  demanded,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Ojfice<x^<xcb,  need,  necessity. 
Ojncea/ib,  a  goldsmith. 
Oj/icea^cicb,  a  mess. 
Oj|ic;ll,  provision  reserved  for  the 

absent. 
0;/ic;U,  against^  in  wait  or  expec- 
tation ;    <\n    ojficjll    <xn    c<xi<x, 
agaiust  the  fight;  bo  bejt  <MD 
o;/ic;ll,  to  lie  in  wait  for  me. 
0;/ic;U;m,  to  bear  or  cairy. 
0;/ic;om<xc,gold-haired;  Lat.  auri- 

comus. 
0)]\-c]fhe,  a  treasury  or  bank  of 

gold ;  a  precious  magazine. 
0;/ibe<X/ic,  noble,  illustrious;  com- 
par.  o;/tbe<X/ic<x,  more  illustrious. 
0)fibe<x;ic<x;m,  to  flourish,  to   be 

famous. 
0;/ibe<X/icoi^,  lustre,  excellency. 
Oj/ibe;/ic,  excellent,  illustrious. 
0;/ie<xca^*,   pre-eminence,    supre- 
macy. 
0;;teacba^,  an  assembly. 
0;/ie<xb,  as  much,  so  much ;  also 
whilst;  as,    ojfteoib  be;b;^    n<x 
mbeat<vjb,  whilst  they  lived.— 
Vid.  Annal.  Tighern.  an.  144. 
Ojfieoib,  or  o;/ijm,  to  befit  or  be- 
come ;  nj/i  o;;i  bo  <x  beanam,  it 
was  not  fit  or  convenient  for  him 
to  do  it. 
Oj/ie<X£<x,  chief,  excellent. 
Oj/ieag<vjl,  a  waste  house  or  habi- 
tation. 
0;/ieoim<vjl,  meet,  proper. 
Oj;ie<xm,  a  ploughman. 
Ojne<\ron<\c,  meet,  or  proper. 
Oj/iecuiiujn,  an  influence  ;     Oj/te- 
<xmr?v\  TojllfG,  sweet  influences. — 
Job,  38.  31. 
0;/ie<MT)77<x;m;  to  adapt  or  make  fit. 
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OjfiQdji,   pleasant ;    o;jiea/t-jl<\n, 

fine  and  clear. 
Ojfxpfo  and  o;/ij:jbe<xb,  music. 
Oj/tpbeac,  a  musician. 
0;/tg/te<\/~,  an  ornament,  a  piece  of 
embroidery  wrought  by  a  needle 
with  figures  or  devices  in  gold ; 
from  6/1,  gold,  and  g/ié<x^,  an 
ornament. 
0;;t;b,it  is^  meet  or  convenient; 
o;/i;b  fS  bam,  it  is  meet  for  me. 
Oj/i;ob,  or  o;/ieab,  a  quantity,  as 
much  as;  ^eacb  no;/i;ob,  seven- 
fold; oj/teab  ]f  j:éabj:u;b  ho 
b/iejt:  leo,  as  much  as  they  can 
carry  with  them. 
0;/vjm,  to  serve;  o;/i;b  bo,  serve 
ye  him;  50  nojj\fjb,  that  they 
may  serve. 
0)]\)f,  or  jjíjf,  a  chronicle. 
0;/tle,  a  piece,  or  fragment. 
0;^il;m,  to  cut  off. 
Oj/iwjb,  credit,  respect. 
0;/ineattd,    neat,    elegant,    orna- 
mental. 
Ojfi-ne;m;ro,  to  shine  like  gold. 
Ojf\né)f,  rectius  <x)]\r)<t)f,  goods, 
chattels,  tackling,  or  any  thing 
to  work  with. 
Ojjinéjf,  a  qualm  of  stomach,  or 

nauseousness. 
OjfWjm,  to  ordain,  to  put  in  au- 
thority ;#bo  o;/mectb  é  ;ona  f<x- 
£<Xfit  joiaxn,  he  was  ordained  a 
pure  priest;  j<xj\  n<x  6;/me<xb  n<\ 
Pit  <W  Cbú<xbíT)úíT)<x;n,  after  be- 
ing proclaimed  king    of  Tho- 
mond:  it  is  sometimes  written 
ojpbnjrci,  Lat.  ordino. 
QJH?>  Ó;^p?  or  Gó/i<xjp,  Europe. 
Oj/itea/i,  the  east,  or  eastern  parts 
of  the  world;  on  ojj\ijp.;  vid. 
becy.    It  also  signifies  "  the  day 
following."—  Vid.  Luke,  13.33. 
Ojfiteci/KXc,  eastern. 
Oj^-bfieag,  an  hyberbole. 
0)fbeí\f,  an  epicycle. 
0)f-ce)mn]u jab,  eminence,  or  su- 
periority. 
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0;^-c/tejbeam,  superstition. 
0)f)On<X]ji,  a  taberd  ;  a  habit  for- 
merly worn  over  a  gown. 
Ojf)p.e,  an  oyster. 
Oj f-fg)\)b)rm,  superscription. 
0)f-f)n)tt),  to  lie  with  the  face  up- 
ward. 
01,  said ;  ol  ye,  said  he,  or  says 
he,  like  the  common  expression 
<x;/i  fé;  ol  pab,  ol  yj,  say  they, 
says  she. 
Ola,  oil ;  bu;lle5g  c/«vjrw  ola,  an 

olive  leaf;  Lat.  oleum,  oleo. 
Ol<x,  vid.  6lam;  teac  6la,  a  tip- 
ling  house ;  treac  <\n  6)1,  idem. 
Ol<xc,   given   to    drunkenness,    or 

drinking  to  excess. 
Ol<xcar>,     immoderate    drinking ; 
j:éo./t  Ól<\ca;n,  a  sot  or  drunkard. 
Olajro,  to  drink ;  b'6l<xba/i  <xn  jo- 
in ab,  they  drank  to  excess. 
Olann,  wool ;  b'olajnn,  of  wool ; 
ol<xnn    c<x6^ac,    sheep's   wool ; 
Wei.  gulan. 
Ol<X/it,  a  hone. 

Ol<x/it;<X/i,  an  ungrateful  smell. 
Olc,  bad,  naught;  also  harm,  da- 
mage ;  as,  olc  an  gn;oró,  bad  is 
the  action ;  go  bole  b6;b,  their 
foe;  also  a  substantive ;  as,  olc 
co;  tee  arm,    a    common    detri- 
ment. 
Olca^*,  naughtiness,  badness. 
Olc-l<xba;/ieac,     blubber-lipped  : 
the  last  part  of  this  compound 
shows  that  l<xb<vj/t  is  a  lip,  like 
the  Lat.  labrum. 
0lc6b<X/i,  covetousness ;  also  plea- 
sure ;  also  the  name  of  some  of 
the  Irish  kings  and  nobles. 
Olcu^,  badness ;  <X]\  <\  n'olcay,  for 

their  badness. 
Oleac,  soaking. 
Ole<X/~<xc,  usual,  frequent. 
Oil,  great,  grand ;  Gr.  o\og,  totus  ; 
oil  &/t,  a  vast  havoc,  or  great 
slaughter. 
Olla,  woollen. 
Ollam,  ready,  prepared. 
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OUam,  a  doctor,  or  teacher ;  one 
well  experienced  in  any  science. 
The.  -Ci/ib-ollam  was  the  Archi- 
Poeta,  or  Poet  Lanreat  of  the 
king.  This  word,  in  its  genitive 
case,  forms  ollaman  in  the  same 
manner  that  tallam  forms  tal- 
ítxxd;  ollamu;n  is  the  nominat. 
plural. 

0Uama;n,  the  learned ;  also  in- 
struction; genit.  ollamna;  luct 
ollamna,  teachers  of  the  sci- 
ences. 

Ollamant  a,  learned. 

Ollamnu  jab,  to  instruct  or  teach ; 
also  to  solemnize. 

OUa^bajt,  a  great  army. 

OUatac,  resentment. 

Ollba^,  or  olba^,  than,  more  than, 
ratner  than  ;  ex.  r>;  peaca;b 
jr/onn  ben  b/io;ng  baona  jiojm- 
pe  /i;am  bean  ha  a;lle  ollba.^ 
■an  hé<xn  fjn,  i.  e.  j:;onn  (mac- 
cú;l,)  never  saw  of  the  human 
species  one  more  beautiful  than 
that  lady. 

Ollb/iag,  a  funeral  pile. 

OUeab,  an  affront,  or  indignity. 

Ollmatra^,  great  riches;  ex.  otl- 
nxxiúf  an  t'^ao  ja;l,  the  goods 
of  the  world. 

Oll-mucac,  having  great  herds  of 
swine. 

Oll-túab,  a  great  ax. 

Pmajl  and  omalab,  the  same  as 
tromalab,    to    eat ;    ;io    omajl 

j-ej/ije,  Christ  eat  fish  and  ho- 
ney after  his  resurrection. — 
L.B. 

Oma/i,  a  trough;  also  a  cupboard. 

Om,  lonesome,  unfrequented;  ex. 
n<xj\  <xh  om  bo  mú/i,  may  not 
your  house  be  a  desert;  also 
raw. 

Oman  for  olian,  dread,  terror. 

Oronea/i,  an  embryo. 

Omna, an  oak-tree;  omna  n<x  búa/i- 
ga;b  an  rlúai,  trees  which  a 
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multitude  could  not  clear  away,> 

Omna,  a  lance  or  spear. 

Om/ia>  amber. 

Om/iann,  a  division,  or  share. 

On  and  o;n,  advantage,  gain. 

On,  a  stain. 

On,  sloth,  laziness. 

Ona,  slow,  sluggish,  inactive,  lazy. 

Ong,  clean,  clear. 

Onj,  sorrow,  grief,  a  sigh  or 
groan. 

Ong,  healing,  curing. 

Ong,  a  fire,  a  hearth. 

Ongab  or  ungab,  anointing,  or 
unction. 

Ongab  or  onga;m,  to  anoint;  Lat. 
ungo. 

Ongbnon,  trespass. 

Onjca,  anointed. 

On n a/1,  there  is. 

Onn,  a  stone. 

Onn,  a  horse. 

Onn,  furze  or  gorse :  hence  the 
name  of  the  letter  0. 

Onnconn,  a  standard  or  ensign. 

Onoj/1,  honour,  respect;  Lat.  ho- 
nor. 

On5/iac,  honourable;  comp.  ono- 
ji<x; j,  more  honourable. 

0n5/ia;m,  to  honour ;  also  to  reve- 
rence ;  b'on<5/iu;  j  fé  Ó;a,  he 
worshiped  God. 

Onó/iuj  jte,  honoured,  reverenced. 

Oft,  gold  ;  Wei.  oyr,  Lat.  aurum. 
This  Irish  word  has  an  ana- 
logy with  the  Heb.  -)),  lucere, 
splendere,  quia  lucet  et  sple?i- 
det  aurum. — Vid.  Henric.  Opit. 
Lex. 

O/i  or  5;;i,  for,  because. 

O/i,  a  voice  or  sound. 

0/1,  a  border,  or  coast ;  5  o/i  go 
o5/i,  from  coast  to  coast;  Lat. 
or  a. 

0/iacu;l,  an  oracle. 

0/iagan,  the  herb  organy;  Lat. 
auriganum;  it  is  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced a/iagán. 

0/ia;b,  an  oration  :  also  a  prayer. 
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O/iajro,  to  pray ;  ó/itf  ;b  bo  muj/iea- 
bac  O'bubto/g  Seanoj/i  Cj- 
jxjorm,  orate  pro  Muiredaco 
O'Dubthaigh  seniore  Hibernice. 

O/iam,  or  O/ud,  i.  e.  a;/i  me,  of  or 
on  me ;  cú;mn;j  O/im,  remember 
me. 

0/iBa;/ie,  mercy,  goodness ;  t/ié 
O/ibaj/te  <\n  C;a/ma,  through 
the  Lord's  mercy. 

O/ibarm,  a  gold  coin. 

0/ib;t,  humble,  mild. 

0/i-bu;beac,  the  yellow  pure,  call- 
ed or,  or  topaz,  in  the  arms  of 
an  earl  or  lord ;  or  sol  in  that 
of  a  king  or  prince. 

0/ic,  and  O/icab,  and  0/icajn,  to 
kill  or  destroy,  to  put  to  death ; 
Hisp.  ahorcar,  to  hang;  a  bú- 
bojfit  Zalx1°  éccojfi  CjxjOft  bo 
0/ica;n,  he  said  it  was  unjust  to 
put  Christ  to  death. — L.  B. 

O/tc,  a  hen-egg. 

0/ic,  a  salmon. 

0/ic,  or  <x/ic,  a  young  pig;  bab 
lúja  ;  a  ccpnn  m)Of<\  otbay 
0/ic  cp.<xn<xc,  in  one  month's  time 
she  was  less  than  a  young  pig. — 
L.B. 

0/ic,  a  prince's  son. 

0/icojle;/i,  a  golden  collar. 

O/ic/iab,  grief,  sorrow. 

O/ib,  an  order;  ó/ib  beanmxj-gce, 
holy  order. 

O/iba,  a  piece  or  fragment. 

O/tba;  j;m,  to  order  ;  also  to  wish 
or  desire  ;b'5/ibu;g  bó;b  fe<Xj\- 
roójn  bo  beanam  bon  pobal,  he 
ordered  them  to  preach  to  the 
people;  also  to  appoint  or  or- 
dain; ma/i  ó/tbócujb  n<x  b/ie;- 
teamu;n,  as  the  arbiters  shall 
determine :  it  is  written  also  6/t- 
bu;^;m ;  Lat.  ordino,  jubeo. 

O/ibao,  love,  generosity. 

O/iba,  golden,  of  gold. 

0/ib;j9,  a  mallet. 

O/iblac,  an  inch. 

O/ibog,  a  thumb ;  also  the  great 
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toe :  hence  Ó/iblaé  or  ó/ilac  sig- 
nifies an  inch,  or  the  breadth  of 
the  thumb :  cjjibog  is  only  the 
diminut.  of  ó/ib. 

0/ibújab,  an  order  or  decree ;  also 
arrangement ;  0/ibú  jab  an  bana, 
the  arrangement  or  disposition 
of  the  poem. 

0/ibu;j;m,  to  order  or  ordain,  to 
set  in  order. 

O/ibu;  jte,  ordered. 

O/igojn,  an  organ. 

0/iga;r>,  slaughter. 

0/i  g/iuagac,  yellow-haired. 

O/ila^ta  and  6/ilaytama;l,  shining 
like  gold. 

O/im  and  O/imya,  upon  me,  i.  e.  a/i 
noe. 

0/ima;bean,  Ihe  morning,  the  break 
of  day. 

O/imJanac,  gold  ore,  a  gold  mine. 

0/ir?,  slaughter,  massacre. 

O/ma,  barley. 

O/ina;  je,  a  prayer. 

0;ir»a;  j;m,  to  adorn. 

O/1/ia,  or  0/1/ita,  on  them ;  some- 
times jro/t/ita. 

0/it,  ay  O/it,  he  slew  or  killed ; 
also  to  ravage  or  plunder. 

Ofit,  on  thee,  i.  e.  a/1  tú. 

O/1  ta,  begone. 

O/ita,  or  0/1/ita,  a  collect,  or  short 
prayer;  also  a  charm,  but  in 
this  last  sense  it  is  always  said 
a/i/ita. 

0/ia;b,  on  you ;  O/iirjrm,  on  us. 

O/iumya,  on  me,  towards  me. 

Of,  above,  over  upon;  of  cpmn 
n<x  cat/iac,  above  or  over  the 
city. 

Of  is  sometimes  used  in  compound 
words,  as,  o;y-c/ie;beam,  super- 
stition. 

Of,  a  deer. 

Of,  is  often  prefixed  to  adjectives, 
by  which  means  they  become 
adverbs ;  ex.  of  a/ib,  loudly  or 
publicly ;  óf  ;yeal,  softly  or 
privately. 


o  s 


o  c 


0^<\b,  or  fOfiXb,  a  desisting,  a 
cessation,  or  giving  over;  Of<xb 
com/«x;c,  an  armistice,  or  sus- 
pension of  arms. 

0/-<v/tn,  to  desist  from,  to  cease, 

Of<Xfi,  the  younger;  vid.  foftyi, 
or  fÓ')f&<X]\. 

Ofc<xc,  eminent,  superior  to  others. 

Qj-c<\f{,  the  motion  of  the  hands  in 
swimming. 

0/"C<X/t,  a  leap  or  bound. 

OfC<Xj\,  a  guest,  or  traveller. 

0/*c<i/i,  a  combatant,  a  champion ; 
also  the  name  of  one  of  the  Irish 
champions,  named  also  U^gu/t. 

0/~c<X/i,  a  ruinous  fall. 

0/~ca/iboi,  renowned,  famous. 

OfdX]ú<xnn,  an  hospital. 

0^c<\/tt:<x,  loud,  clamorous. 

OfCOm<xjf£te,  a  meteor. 

0^-cé;mn; j;m,to  exceed  or  excel. 

0/--ce;mr>;u  j<xb,  preeminence,  or 
superiority. 

O^cujtte,  open,  manifest ;  te  l;t;jt 
ó^cujlte  pna  lajro,  with  an 
open  letter  in  his  hand. 

0/~cul,  the  armpit. 

O/^ba  or  6yc<x,ahouse;  Hisp.  ostal. 

Ofh<x,  t;  j  o^ba,  an  inn. 

O^boj/i,  a  host,  a  landlord ;  m'of- 
b6;ri,  my  host. 

Ofg<\ji<\c,  frail,  brittle. 

Of£l<\)m,  or  pty-jlajm,  to  open; 
b'o^rcrjl  fé  <xn  bO/i<y,  he  opened 
the  door. 

Of'Zlfa'fi*  a  superscription ;  from 
Of,  above  or  upon;  and  g/icvjb, 
Gr.  ypatyr},  writing ;  Lat.  smjo- 
tio. 

0^-irxx/itcic,  surviving. 


O^flab,  a  sigh^a  groan ;  <Xf  t/tir/me 
mo  bu;lleab  n<x  m'oyvxxb,  my 
stroke  is  heavier  than  my  groan- 
ing-. 

O^nabúc,  groaning,  sighing. 

0^n<x;be,  or  Ofrxxj  jecxl,  a  groan- 
ing. 

Ofn<xj 5; m,  to  sigh,  to  groan. 

Off&ji,  a  back  burden. 

0/^<X/i<x;be,  a  porter  or  carrier. 

0ff4f<6-)f\,  idem. 

Oftójfi,  an  hostler. 

Ofújbe,  or  Offjwfie,  Ossory  in 
Leinster,  the  ancient  principality 
of  the  Fitzpatricks,  Irish,  GOac- 
g;oU<x-pab;tu;g,  and  of  several 
other  families,  chiefly  the  O'Ca- 
rols,  descended  from  Ucb^,  son 
of  Otjototum,  king  of  Munster 
and  Leinster,  the  O'Donchas  of 
Goran,  the  O'Dubhshlaines,  or 
O'Delanys,  and  the  O'Brenans. 

OtOL/t,  labour,  toil;  hence  bujne 
ota;/i,  a  rustic,  a  labourer. 

Oca/1,  sick,  weak,  wounded;  ób 
cú<xl<ib<x/-i  nd  bot<X)]\  fin,  bei;t- 
ge<xbo.;t  30  f)Ob<xnn,  when  the 
wounded  heard  that,  they  imme- 
diately arose. — K.de  Brien  Boi- 
roirnhe. 

Ot<x/i,  wages. 

Ot/i<xc,  vid.  0£/l<XC. 

Oij\<Xf,  a  disease  or  disorder. 

Ot/i<ty-<xc,  sick,  diseased. 

Oc/t<x^c<x,  an  hospital  for  sick  and 
wounded. 

Otr/tac,  dung,  but  particularly 
horse-dung,  as  bú<\lí:/i<xc  or  bú<xl- 
t<\c  is  peculiar  to  that  of  cows 
or  oxen. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  p. 

p  is  the  thirteenth  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  and  ranked  among 
the  hard  consonants,  called  in  Irish  cony*o;nQaba  c/iúaba.     It  bears  an 
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aspirate,  and  then  pronounces  exactly  like  the  Greek  0,  and  is  numbered 
among  the  rough  consonants,  called  confójneaixx  g<\/tb<!i.  This  letter  is 
called  in  Irish  pe;t-bog.  Our  grammarians  do  not  inform  us  from  what 
tree  it  borrows  this  appellative,  and  O'Flaherty  is  equally  silent  concern- 
ing it.  But  it  seems  quite  obvious,  that  it  can  mean  nothing  else  than 
bejt-bog,  or  b  soft,  that  is  to  say,  p  is  only  a  soft  or  mollifying  way  of  ex- 
pressing b  ;  and  the  reason  of  it  is,  because  originally  they  were  the 
same  letter,  and  p  was  not  used  in  the  Irish  language  before  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  since  the  time  of  St.  Patrick.  In  our  old  parchments 
we  find  these  two  letters  taken  indifferently  one  for  another,  as  p/iáto.6, 
a  boor  or  rustic,  for  b/tút<xc,  Lat.  brutum  ;  féjft  or  pj<x^t,  any  beast, 
for  be) ft,  Lat.  bestla ;  bo;p,  to  them,  for  bo;b ;  pp,  you,  for  yfo,  &c. 
In  like  manner  b  is  very  often  set  before  any  word  beginning  with  p,  in 
which  case  p  is  not  pronounced,  although  it  seems  to  be  the  primary  let- 
ter, as  <x  bp)<\n,  their  pain,  Lat.  poena;  <x  b-p  p.j<\c<\jl,  their  danger,  Lat. 
periculum;  <x  bpe<xc<xb,  their  sin;  pronounced  <x  b]<xn,  <x  b/i;ac<\l,  <x 
be<xcoib,  &c.  ;  by  which  we  may  plainly  see  how  just  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Lhuyd,  in  his  Comparat.  Etymol.  tit.  i.  p.  21.  col.  1.,  is,  "There  are," 
says  he,  "  scarce  any  words  in  the  Irish,  besides  what  are  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  or  some  other  language,  that  begin  with  p,  insomuch  that  in  an 
ancient  alphabetical  vocabulary  I  have  by  me,  that  letter  is  omitted." 
Besides  we  find  in  the  old  Norwegian  alphabet,  which  is  the  ancient 
Runic  alphabet,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  figure  of  the  cha- 
racters b  and  p. —  Fid.  Olaus  Worm.  Lit.  Run.  p.  54.  The  Greeks  did 
write  them  indifferently  one  for  another,  as  Gr.  fiaruv  for  icaruv,  Lat. 
ambulare ;  jdiKpov  for  iriicpov,  Lat.  acerbum :  hence  it  is,  that  in  verbs 
which  terminate  in  /3w,  they  change  it  into  nat*)  in  the  future  tense,  as 
Gr.  \uj3io,  to  leave,  fut.  Xelttítu),  and  not  A«j3<xw-  And  the  Latins  have 
followed  their  example,  as,  scribo,  to  write,  perf.  scripsi,  and  sup.  scrip- 
turn,  and  not  scribsi,  and  scribtum.  And  it  is  by  reason  of  this  identity 
between  b  and  p,  that  the  Latins  say  pasco,  to  feed,  from  Gr.  floaKu ; 
papce,  from  Gr.  j3aj3ai ;  buxus,  from  Gr.  irv^oq ;  pedo,  from  Gr.  QSeu) ; 
puteus,  from  Gr.  flvOog,  &c.  And  the  Greeks,  to  observe  it  by  the  by, 
have  in  like  manner  taken  their  irvpyoq,  a  tower  or  castle,  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians, their  first  instructors  in  letters,  in  whose  language  it  is  borg, 
which  is  plainly  of  the  same  root  with  our  Irish  word  b/ióg  or  b/iug,  a 
strong  or  fortified  place,  also  a  lord's  court  or  castle ;  whence  the  French 
bourg,  the  German  burgh,  and  English  borough,  do  in  a  larger  sense 
signify  a  town,  just  as  castellum,  properly  a  fortress,  is  often  used  by 
Caesar  in  his  Commentaries  to  signify  a  town  or  village ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  Gothic  word  gards,  properly  a  house  or  castle,  doth 
sometimes  mean  a  town,  for  asgard  and  asburg  are  the  same.  But  to 
indicate  the  close  mutual  affinity  of  b  and  p,  Quintilian  assures  us,  that  in 
pronouncing  the  word  obtinuit,  our  ears  rather  perceive  optinuit ;  in  old 
inscriptions  apsens  is  written  for  absens,  pleps  for  plebs,  poplicus  for 
publicus,  &c.  And  hence  we  familiarly  say  suppono  for  subpono,  op~ 
pono  for  obpono.  The  Dutch  pronounce  ponum  vinum  for  bonum  vinum. 
By  what  has  been  observed  we  plainly  see  that  b  and  p  were  originally 
the  same  letter,  and  that  pe;t-bog  can  be  nothing  else  than  be;c-b0£,  or 


p  <X  p  <c 

b  mollified.  Mr.  Lhuyd  remarks  in  the  above  cited  place,  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  those  words,  whose  initial  letter  is  p  in  the  British, 
begin  in  the  Irish  with  c ;  ex.  paraid,  wherefore,  Ir.  Cftédib;  Wei.  pryv, 
a  worm,  Ir.  c/tu;m  ;  Wei.  prenn,  a  tree,  Ir.  Cfi<xiw  ;  We\.pe?i,  a  head,  Ir. 
ce<xn.  And  we  find  the  like  affinity  in  many  words  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  the  Irish  language;  as  Ir.  C<X)fg  and  C<\y~£<\,  Easter,  Gr. 
iraoxa,  Lat.  pascha,  and  Chald.  KnDD,  which  is  derived  from  the  Heb. 
nDS  or  nos,  Lat.  transitus,  the  Passover ;  and  Ir.  eOf,  the  leg,  Gr. 
Trovg,  and  Lat.  pes,  Ir.  clúm,  a  feather,  Lat.  pluma,  Gr.  wtlXov  and 
ffTiXvfia,  Wei.  pluv,  &c.  The  same  observation  has  been  made  by  Vos- 
sius  with  respect  to  the  interrogatives  and  relatives  of  the  Ionic  dialect : 
lories,  says  he,  in  inter rogativis  mutant  p  in  c,  ita  cos  dicunt  pro  pos, 
hocos  pro  hopos,  pro  poios,  coios,  pro  pote,  cote  ;  ce  pro  pe.  Mr.  Bax- 
ter (in  Glossario  Antiques  Britannics,  p.  90,)  remarks,  that  the  oldest 
Brigantes,  whom  he  esteems  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain,  never  used  in 
their  language  the  sound  of  the  letter  p,  which  was  afterwards  introduced 
by  the  Belgic  Britains.  If  the  old  Brigantes  were  really  of  the  first  in- 
habitants of  Britain,  it  would  follow,  that  they  were  a  part  of  the  Guide- 
lian,  or  Gaulish  colony,  which  went  over  to  Ireland,  and  whom  Mr. 
Lhuyd  evidently  proves  to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  all  that  part 
of  Great  Britain  which  now  comprehends  England  and  Wales.  It  hath 
been  observed  before,  that  the  lingua  prisca,  or  the  primitive  Latin 
tongue,  was  chiefly  formed  upon  the  Celtic,  and  the  truth  of  this  obser- 
vation is  abundantly  confirmed  throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  dic- 
tionary. This  being  premised  as  a  fact,  it  follows  that  the  following  Cel- 
tic words,  still  preserved  in  the  Irish,  viz.  clúró,  eajlfe,  (corruptly  eajf- 
le,)  cojicaji,  or  cuj-icu/i,  ctanb,  co;b,  obuj/i,  feet,  were  respectively  the 
originals  upon  which  the  Latin  words,  pluma,  pulsus,  purpura,  planta, 
copies,  (copiarum,)  opus,  operis,  septem,  have  been  formed,  as  mere  de- 
rivatives from  the  respectives  Celtic  architypes  above  written ;  what  in- 
deed plainly  appears  from  their  consisting  of  a  greater  number  of  sylla- 
bles. And  hence  I  presume  it  may  rationally  be  conjectured,  that  the 
primitive  Latin  words  in  the  lingua  prisca,  formed  upon  the  above  Cel- 
tic originals,  were  cluma,  culsus,  curcura,  clanta,  cobice,  arum,  obus, 
oberis,  sectern;  and  this  conjecture  is  the  more  rational,  as  the  primitive 
number  of  letters  brought  first  into  Greece  by  Cadmus,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Aborigines  of  Italy  by  Evander  the  Arcadian,  consisted  but  of  six- 
teen, as  we  are  assured  by  Tacitus,  Anal,  n.,  and  by  Plinius,  1.  7.  c.  56, 
which  could  not  be,  without  excluding  the  letter  p,  as  well  as  the  h3 
which  latter  makes  but  an  aspirate  in  several  languages. 


p  <L  p  tf 


pabojl,  a  pavement ;  <x/i  <\n  bp&- 

Ba;l,  upon  the  pavement, 
púgárxxc,  a  heathen. 
jOagárxxcb,  heathenism, 
pajfceog,  a  kind  of  torch  made  of 
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tallow  enclosed  in  a  long  piece 
of  linen  cloth,  used  by  the  poor 
people. 
p<xjbj/i,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  from 
the   first  word   of  it  in  Latin, 


p<r 

pater ;  it  thence  signifies  any 
oration  or  prayer ;  plnr.  pajb/te- 
aca. 

X)<xjb])\jn,  a  set  of  beads,  a  ro- 
sary. 

)0<\]lejf\jf,  the  palsy. 

pa;ll;ún,  a  tent. 

pa;lm,  the  palm-tree  ;  c/taoBa 
pa;lme,  palm  branches. 

pajnéal,  a  pannel. 

pa;n;b,  strong. 

pa;ntéa/ia;m,  to  ensnare  or  tre- 
pan. 

pa;nté/i,  a  snare  or  gin. 

pa;nt;éu/iab,  to  ensnare. 

pa;/-ic,  a  park  or  field. 

paj/tj%,  the  palsy  ;  pa;/i;t;j;- 
ma/tb,  the  dead  palsy. 

pa; /it,  union,  confederacy. 

pa; /iteac,  a  partner,  or  partaker; 
also  free-hearted,  loving. 

'Oajtéog,  butter. 
Oajt/tty-j,  a  partridge. 

'Ocvty-,  suffering,  or  passion;  paj^* 
ci/t  Stana;  jteO;i<x,  the  passion  of 
our  Lord ;  Lat.  passio. 

'pajfbe,  or  -pa] fee,  a  young  boy 
or  girl,  like  the  Greek  accusat. 
case  of  iraig,  puer,  which  in  the 
Doric  dialect  forms  waived. 

pa;/b;7?,  dim.  of  pá;^be,  a  very 
young  child. 

palfy-,   a  palace,  or  regal   seat; 

.    Lat.  palatium. 

palmare,  a  rudder. 

papa,  the  pope ;  Lat.  papa,  and 
Gr.  TraTnra,  pater. 

pa/i,  parchment. 

pa/ibár),  pardon. 

pa/iatjf*,  or  pa/tajU^,  the  palsy ; 
Gr.  TrapaXLviQ,  Lat.  paralysis, 
Wei.  parlas,  and  Arm.  para- 
lizi. 

pafialú^,  a  parlour,  or  lower  room 
for  the  use  of  entertaining  vi- 
sitors. 

pafi/tajyce,  a  parish. 

pa/ijtatar,  Paradise ;  a  méoban 
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p  a 

pbafi/iata;/-,  in   the   midst  of 
Paradise. 

Pa/ttac,  partaking. 

pa;tta;be,  a  partner,  or  partaker. 

pata,  a  vessel. 

patra,  a  hare. 

patan,  a  leveret. 

patantrac,  thickness. 

P at/1  an,  a  patron. 

péac,  péac,  or  p;ac,  any  long 
sharp-pointed  thing,  the  sprout- 
ing germ  of  any  vegetable  ;  gen. 
péic  and  pe;ce,  also  a  long 
tail ;  hence  the  peacock  derives 
its  name. 

péacac,  sharp-pointed;  also  beau- 
tiful^ 

peacac,  sinful ;  also  a  sinner ; 
plur.  peacajb;  Tu;b  Oj\p.ajnn 
na  peaca;b,  pray  for  us  sinners; 
Lat.  peccator  et  peccatrix. 

peacab,  sin ;  Wei.  pechod,  Ar. 
pechet,  Lat.  peccatum  ;  peacab 
an  "cfjnfjix,  original  sin,  or  that 
of  our  first  father. 

peaca;  j;ro,  to  sin ;  bo  peacujje- 
ama;/t  a;le,  we  have  all  sinned ; 
Lat.  pecco. 

peactrac,  a  sinner;  Lat.  pecca- 
tor. 

peatl,  a  horse. 

Deall,  a  couch  or  pallet. 

peat!  and  pealltog,  a  veil  or  co- 
vering, a  pall. 

peann,  a  writing  pen ;  Lat.  pen- 
na,  a  feather. 

peanf  éal,  a  pencil. 

pean^e;/i,  a  fencer. 

pear)^ú;/i,  a  pair  of  pinchers. 

péa/ila,  a  pearl,  or  precious  stone ; 

'  often  used  to  express  a  great 
beauty. 

pea/^a,  or  pe<\j\f<\r),  a  person; 
plur.  pea/i/*anna ;  t/t;  pea/i- 
y<\rm<x  n<x  C/i;onojbe,  the  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity. 

pea/i/*a,  a  verb. 
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pea^-  and  pea^an,  a  purse. 

pe<ty--j<xbu;2;e,  a  pickpocket. 

pea^-lab/ion,  zV/ew. 

pe<xt/ia;c,  a  halter. 

péjc,  a  great  tail;  gen.  péjce; 
^'d.  péac. 

pe;c,  a  measure. — Matt.  13.  33. 

péjcjollac,  that  hath  a  long  tail. 

pejlijc,  a  hut  or  booth  made  up 
of  earth  and  branches  of  trees, 
the  whole  covered  at  the  top 
with  skins  of  beasts,  anciently 
used  in  Ireland ;  in  Latin  it  may 
be  called  domuncula  pellicea; 
hence  pe;ll;ce  is  the  name  of 
different  places  in  the  County  of 
Cork. 

p  e-rtjocan,  a  pelican. 

péjfl/7,  from  p;an,  punishment  ; 
Lat.  poena. 

pé;n-bl;  je,  a  penal  law. 

pe;nnea/i,  a  pen-case,  or  ink- 
liorn. 

pe;n;teacb,  idem. 

pe;;tc;ot,  a  nook  or  corner, 

Pe;;ie,  a  pear-tree ;  also  a  pear. 

Pe;/ie,  a  pair  or  couple. 

Pe;;ie<xb,  rage  or  fury. 

pe;/i;<xcu;l,  or  p/i;acujl,  urgent 
occasion  or  necessity ;  also  dan- 
ger, peril;  Lat.  periculum. 

'péjjife,  a  row  or  rank ;  péjfip  je, 
idem  ;  also  a  perch. 

pe;/ipUe,  parsley. 

pe-jj-cea/iba-j/ie,  a  cutpurse. 

pe;^je<Xf(^t:5;/i,  a  cutpurse. 

pé;^t,  a  worm,  a  monster,  or 
beast;  Lat.  bestia;  dim.  -péjf- 
tjm ;  vid.  héfftjn. 

pe;t,  a  musician. 

pe;tea/tla;cte,  versed  in  ancient 
history,  especially  in  sacred  wri- 
tings ;  6  fj\a jtfi  beatafilajcte, 
from  ancient  hagiographers. 

pejteab,  music. 

pejte<x/ilac,  the  old  law  or  testa- 
ment, (Lat.  betas,  veteris,  and 
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Lex.  legis,)  <xnr\f)n  bo  com-fla- 

núj  jeab  jac  jra-J/T-ine  jbj;i  pe;- 

£ea»ilac  agu^  mcj^-fj^rxxffc 
'  ba^i  ta/ianjac  bo  CB/tjo^-b,  then 

all  the  prophecies,  that  regarded 

Christ  in  the  old  or  new  law, 

were  fulfilled ;  be;tea/tlac,  idem. 

— L.  B. 
'Oe/teabjc,  a  perriwig. 
Oeftejl,  a  pestle. 
'  Oetbog,  the  letter  p.  FlaJi.  Ogyg. 

p.  239.  ex  Codice  Lecano. — Vid. 

the  remarks  on  this  letter. 
Oéu/ila  and  péa/tla,  a  pearl. 

b<X]\jfjne<xc,  a  Pharisee. 
P??a/ta,  from  pvjfijg-jm,  to  watch, 
P;a  jam,  to  hang  up. 
pjcw,  pain;  genit.  pé;nr>e;  plur. 

pjanta,  pangs  ;    pjana,  zV/ew  ,# 

Gr.  77-oívíj,  and  poena. 
pjanab,  affliction. 
pJ(X77a;m,  to  afflict,  punish,  or  tor- 
ment; ex.  bo  pjanabart  é,  they 

tormented  him ;    p;anca;i  y&s, 

let  them  be  tormented. 
Pja^ac,  rough,  rugged. 
pja^t,  a  worm,  a  beast. 
p;b,  a  pipe;    diminut.    p;ban,  a 

small  pipe. 
p;b,  or  -^]^,  and  p;oba/7,  or  pjo- 

pan,  a  pipe  ;  also  the  windpipe ; 

Wei.  pib,  and  Cor.  piban. 
p;c  and  pjc,  pitch ;  p;c  talma;  je, 

slime ;  Lat.  pix,  picis,  Wel.pyg. 
P;je,  a  pie;  pjje  jreola,  a  past)*. 
Píj)^  a  penny;  -pí^njn,  idem. 
p;lé;/i,  a  pillar. 
p;ll-jm,  rectius  j:;Ueaba;m,  to  turn, 

to   roll ;    p;ll;m   úa;b,   to  turn 

away,  to  drive  back. 
P;ll;fl,  a  panel,  or  packsaddle. 
p;ll;ú/i,  a  pillow. 
p;fy~éjjt,  the  fish  called  pilchard. 
]3;nc/ia/77-> ,    a  pine-tree;    géaja 

p;nc/ia;r)r>,  pine  branches. 
jPjvcjn,  a  gillifiower. 
P;?7fl,   is   sometimes    written    for 
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b)rw,  the  inflexion  of  beann,  sig- 
nifying the  peak,  point,  top,  or 
summit  of  any  thing,  but  is 
mostly  applied  to  a  hill  or  moun- 
tain. 

p;nteala;ro,  to  paint. 

pjntealta,  painted. 

pjobab5;;i,  a  pipe-maker. 

p;6ba;/ie,  a  piper ;  p;oíxvj/ie  ma- 
la, a  bagpiper. 

pjóba;/ieacb,  piping ;  ág  t>ea- 
rxxih  p;56a;/teacb,  piping. 

P;obam,  to  pipe. 

pjoban,  a  small  pipe. 

p;obd/i,  pepper ;  Lat.  piper. 

p;ob<\;i,  a  sieve ;  also  a  honey- 
comb. 

p;oco;b,  a  mattock  or  pick-ax. 

pjolcvjb  and  pjolo/t:,  a  prince's 
palace. 

p;ola;b,  Pilate,  the  Roman  go- 
vernor, who  passed  sentence  of 
death  on  our  Saviour. 

p;olo;b  and  p;ol5;/t,  a  pillory. 

P;on  and  -ppnn,  a  pin  or  peg. 

*p)Or)Óf,  punishment. 

p;on5^ta,  punished. 

p;op-u;^-je,  a  conduit-pipe. 

p;0/iajb,  a  pirate. 

p;0;i5;be,  a  parrot. 

p;0/i/i<x,  a  pear. 

P;o^-<\,  a  piece  ;  also  a  cup. 

]3j0f<\j\n<\c,  whispering. 


p ;o^5ga,  pro  pj^éoga,  witchcraft. 
P;p  and  pfopari,  the  wii 
vid»  p;b. 


indpipe  ; 


V)f,  pease;  -pjf  capal  and  -pjf 
jrjaba;r>,  vetches. 

p;r~eanac,  lentils,  any  kind  of 
pulse. 

Pj^eog,  witchcraft,  divination  ; 
lucb  p;^eoga,  sorcerers  or  wi- 
zards. 

P^eojac,  belonging  to  witch- 
craft ;  also  a  sorcerer. 

p;t,  a  dike  or  pit. 
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pla,  a  greenjplat,  a  meadow. 

piacantacb,  coarseness. 

plaga;m,  to  plague. 

plo/g,  a  plague  or  pestilence,  a 
contagion;  genit.  plaja;  blia- 
gajn  n<x  plaja,  the  year  of  the 
pestilence ;  Lat.  plaga. 

plo/neub,  a  planet. 

pla;t;n,  the  skull ;  pla;t;n  a/7 
c;r?n,  the  crown  of  the  head. 

plo/trjn,  a  little  plate. 

plana,  a  plane  for  smoothing 
wood ;  j\q  na  plarwjb,  with  his 
planes;  hence  it  means  meta- 
phorically a  fine  plausible  colour 
given  to  an  action  or  story ;  bo 
cu/i  fé  plana  a;^,  he  gave  it  a 
plausible  colour. 

plaflflba,  a  plant. 

planflba;  g;m,  to  plant. 

plao^,  a  husk  or  shell ;  plao;^- 
g;n  is  its  diminutive ;  Cor.  plysg, 
Arm.  plyiisken;  hence  it  signi- 
fies the  skull ;  plao^-g  an  c;nn, 
the  shell  of  the  head,  or  the 
skull;  plao^-gna  nob,  egg-shells. 

plao^ab,  a  sound  or  noise. 

plao^<xm,  to  sound,  or  make  a 
noise,  to  burst. 

pla^t/ia;  j;m,  to  plaster. 

pla^t/iail,  plastering. 

piata,  a  plate. 

pléa^g  and  pléa^gab,  a  noise. 

piea^ga;m,  to  crack  or  break,  to 
burst ;  also  to  strike  or  beat. 

plob  and  ploban,  standing  water. 

pluc,  a  cneek ;  genit.  plu/ce  and 
plujc*  pi.  placa. 

placam,  to  puff  up  the  cheeks. 

piucaj/ie,  that  has  great  cheeks. 

piucam,   to   press  or  squeeze. — 

'   Luke,  8.  45. 

plucaj/ieact,  impertinence. 

pju;c,  a  cheek ;  diminut.  plujcjn. 

plumba,  a  plummet;  Lat.  plum- 
bum* lead. 
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plú/t,  or  pulú/i,  powder,  flower, 
meal ;  Lai.  pulver  or  pulvis  ; 
-plúji  ?ia  b'jrea/i,  the  flower  or 
the  choice  of  men. 

plú/iac,  full  of  meal. 

plutab,  a  breaking  or  tearing 
down. 

pobal,  a  people,  a  tribe,  a  congre- 
gation ;  Lat.  populus ;  popal 
Oé,  populus  Dei;  pi.  po;blea- 
ca  or  pujbleaca.  iVbfó. — This 
word  pob<xl,  or  more  properly 
pobul,  is  prefixed  to  the  names 
of  several  particular  territories 
of  Ireland,  and  means  not  only 
the  land  but  the  people  that  in- 
habit it.     Thus, 

pobul  )  Cbeatlaco/n,  is  the  name 
of  a  territory  in  the  County  of 
Cork,  extending  from  Mallow 
westward,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Blackwater,  the  ancient  es- 
tate of  the  princely  family  of  the 
O'Callaghans.  The  chief  of  this 
family  was  transplanted  by  Oli- 
ver Cromwell  into  the  County  of 
Clare,  where  he  gave  him  a 
landed  property,  which  was  very 
inconsiderable  in  comparison  of 
the  large  and  noble  estate  he 
had  deprived  him  of.  The  pre- 
sent chief  of  the  family,  who  is 
Donogh  O'Callaghan,  Esq.,  still 
enjoys  the  County  of  Clare  es- 
tate. A  branch  of  this  noble 
family  followed  the  fate  of  King 
James  the  Second ;  of  which 
branch  Baron  Louis  Denis  O'Cal- 
laghan, Grand  Veneur  to  His 
Serene  Highness  the  Reigning 
Prince  Margrave  of  Baden-Ba- 
den, is  now  the  direct  represen- 
tative. His  daughter,  Made- 
moiselle O'Callaghan,  a  young 
lady  of  great  natural  endow- 
ments, is  lady  of  honour  to  Her 
Serene  Highness  the  reigning 
Margravine.  The  princely  fa- 
mily of  the  O'Callaghans  is  de- 
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scended  from  GQo/iOg,  the  first 
son  of  óono  j,  who  was  the  only 
son  of  Ceallacan-Cajpl,  king 
of  Cashel  and  Munster  from  the 
year  939  to  954,  according  to 
the  Annals  of  Innisfallen.  This 
descent  of  the  O'Callaghans, 
from  the  elder  son  of  Ceallacan 
C<xjf)l,  is  warranted  by  a  very 
authentic  and  well  known  manu- 
script called  Óuanaj/ie  pb;a- 
F-uijf  pe/ijtéu/i,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Pierse  Ferri- 
ter  of  the  County  of  Kerry;  in 
the  genealogical  part  of  which 
manuscript  is  to  be  seen  the  fol- 
lowing note  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage:  CeaUacan-Ca;pl,  mac 
Ouabca/r;,  éan  mac  le;^~,  i.  e. 
Óonca ;  ba  mac  le  Óonca,  i.  e. 
l°-  GQu/ica,a  quo  O'Ceallaca/n, 
agity-  2°-  Sao/ify-ieacac,  a  quo 
Cl<xnn-C<xp.i<xij),  í?;oj^a  Óea^- 
múman.  In  English,  Callaghan, 
king  of  Cashel,  son  of  Ouacan, 
had  but  one  son,  by  name  Do- 
nogh. Donogh  had  two  sons ; 
the  first  was  Morogh,  whose  pos- 
terity were  called  O'Callaghan. 
from  the  name  of  his  grand- 
father Ceall acorn -Ca;^;!  ;  and 
the  second,  Saojib/teatrac,  i.  e. 
Justinus,  from  whom  descended 
the  Mac  Cartys,  kings  of  Des- 
mond. I  find  in  Mac  Fearguil's 
Topographical  and  Genealogical 
Account  of  Munster,  that  O'Cal- 
laghan was  the  proprietary  lord 
of  the  districts  called  Qa/iUjje- 
Cbuj/ice  and  C;neal-Cla;/i-bea- 
/ia;b,  between  Cork  and  Kin- 
sale,  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
centuries, 
pobul )  bh]\J<\]n,  in  English,  Poble 
Brien,  now  a  barony  in  the 
County  of  Limerick,  the  ancient 
estate  of  a  great  and  distin- 
guished branch  of  the  O'Brien:- 
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of  the  Thomond  family,  descend- 
ed from  Concubd/t,  or  Conor 
O'Brien,  second  son  of  Mahon- 
Menevy  O'Brien,  and  king  of 
Thomond,  or  North  Munster, 
from  the  year  1406  to  1415,  ac- 
cording to  the  genealogical  ac- 
counts of  the  Mac-Brodines  and 
the  O'Mulconnerys,  the  former  of 
whom  were  genealogists  of  the 
O'Briens  and  of  all  the  Dalcas- 
sian  race.  Brien  Duff,  the  eldest 
son  of  this  Conor  O'Brien,  hav- 
ing not  sufficient  maturity  of  age 
to  succeed  his  father  in  the  king- 
dom of  Thomond,  according  to 
the  Thanistic  Law,  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  succession  to  his 
cousin-german,  Teig  O'Brien, 
son  of  D)\j<xn  C<xi  <xn  úomxj^, 
an  elder  brother  of  Conor  O'Bri- 
en, and  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Thomond.  Brien  Duff,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  revolution,  set- 
tled in  the  above  district  of 
popal  ]  ullfijen,  so  called  from 
him  and  his  posterity,  and  whose 
principal  town  and  seat  was  Ca- 
rigoguinol.  The  present  direct 
chief  of  this  family  is  Daniel 
O'Brien,  who  lives  at  Glyn  in 
the  County  of  Limerick.  A 
daughter  of  Mahon  O'Brien, 
grandson  to  the  above  Brien- 
Duff  O'Brien,  was  married  to 
John  Fitz-Thomas,  Earl  of  Des- 
mond, who  died  in  the  year 
1536  ;  vid.  the  Leabd/t-J/i^e 
of  the  said  O'Mulconnerys,  treat- 
ing of  the  Earls  of  Desmond. 
Her  name  was  GQ5/1,  or  GQ5/i<x 
O'O/tjen ;  her  husband  being  the 
fourth  son  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Desmond,  beheaded  at  Dro- 
gheda  an.  1476;  they  both  lived 
in  the  barony  of  Kineatalloon, 
in  the  County  of  Cork,  which 
was  their  only  appanage,  until 
John  succeeded  his  three  elder 
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brothers  in  the  earldom.  This 
lady,  as  soon  as  her  husband  be- 
came Earl  of  Desmond,  obtained 
from  him  a  grant  of  a  consider- 
able landed  property  in  fee  in 
the  above  baronies  for  her  cou- 
sin-german, Turlogh  O'Brien, 
who  with  his  father,  Morogh 
O'Brien,  removed  from  Pobul 
Brien  to  Kineatalloon,  to  live  on 
that  property,  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  present  Earl  of  Lis- 
more  is  the  direct  descendant  of 
the  above  Morogh  and  Turlogh 
O'Brien,  and  chief  representative 
of  this  branch  of  the  O'Briens  of 
Coi/ijgogujneol. 
Dobul  <xn  St<xc<x)j,  is  the  name  of 
a  considerable  territory  near  the 
river  Feil  in  the  County  of  Ker- 
ry, which  was  the  ancient  estate 
of  the  Stacks,  a  family  of  good 
antiquity  and  distinction  in  that 
country.  Their  tradition  im- 
ports that  they  came  from  Wales, 
and  were  settled  in  that  district 
before  the  arrival  of  the  English 
and  Welsh  adventurers,  who 
came  over  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
king  of  Leinster  in  the  year 
1 1 72.  This  would  seem  to  make 
it  probable  that  the  Stacks  were 
a  particular  family  of  those  war- 
like Danes,  who  having  con- 
quered England  towards  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century  under 
their  king  Suene,  were,  for  the 
far  greater  part,  massacred, 
and  partly  dispersed  by  King 
Ethelred  in  the  year  1002;  by 
which  sudden  revolution,  those 
who  providentially  escaped  were 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Wales 
and  Ireland,  in  which  latter 
country  those  of  their  nation 
were  very  numerous  and  power- 
ful since  the  eighth  century,  un- 
til the  ever-victorious  monarch, 
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Brien  Boiroimhe,  gave  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  their  sway  in  Ire- 
land,  at   the   bloody  battle   of 
Clontarf,    near   Dublin,    in   the 
year  1014.    Yet  several  particu- 
lar families  of  the  Danish  blood 
remained  in  Ireland  after  this 
great  event,  and  subsist  there  in 
good  note  to  this  day :  such  as 
the  Copingers,  the  Goulds,  the 
Cotters,    the   Dromgoules,    the 
Trants,  the  Skiddys,  the  Terrys, 
and  some  others,  who  would  fain 
pass  themselves  for  Strongbow- 
nians,  not  considering  that  the 
Danes  are  more   respectable  in 
point  of  antiquity.     But  if  my 
conjecture  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  Stacks  be  contrary  to  the 
tradition  of  the  family,  I  would 
not  have  it  esteemed  of  any  sort 
of  weight.     The  chiefs  of  this 
family,  who  were  always  styled 
<xn  «Stracac,  i.  e.  the  Stack,  made 
intermarriages  with  several   fa- 
milies of  ancient  distinction  and 
nobility    in    different    parts   of 
Munster.       Richard    Stack    of 
Cambray,  Esq.,  knight  of  the 
Military  Order  of  St.  Louis,  and 
colonel   in  the  French  service, 
well   known   and    distinguished 
for  all  sorts  of  noble  sentiments, 
is  now  the  hereditary  chief  of 
this  ancient  family, 
popub  )  Calu;  jte,  is  the  ancient 
name  of  a  large  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Musgry  and  County 
of  Cork,  otherwise   called   the 
parish  of  Óona^-mo^i,  the  an- 
cient estate  of  the  O'Healys. — 
Fid.  Óoron<xc-móji,  sup. 
poc  and  pocan,  a  he-goat;  poc- 
f\a<\i),   a   roebuck.     This  word 
was  first  written  boc;    and  all 
the  words  of  mere  genuine  Irish 
that  now  begin  with  the  letter  p, 
formerly  began  with  b. 
póg,  a  kiss;  genit.  po;ge,  plur. 
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poja. 
pogajm,  to  kiss. 
po;6leóg,  a  poplar  tree. 
pOjbl;5c,  the  common  people. 
po;bl;je,   public;    50   pojbljje, 

publicly. 
po-jfife,  a  porch ;  plur.  •pdjjip  je. 
p5;/y;úr>,  a  portion. 
po;^jeall<i;ni),  to  betroth. 
po;^;n),  to  lug  or  haul. 
po;r,  excessive  drinking. 
pó;tea/«xcb,  hard  drinking;  Lat. 

potare,  to  drink  hard. 
p0)tcf\)<xb  and  po;cc/i;ota,  pot- 
ter's clay. 
po;t;/},  a  small  pot. 
pola,  a  pole. 
pot<v//ie,  a  searcher  of  holes  and 

corners, 
poll,  a  hole  or  pit ;  -poU-fjtÓn,  a 
nostril ;  bo  te;ljeaba/i  <x  bpoll 
é,   they  threw  him  into   a  pit; 
Gr.  7t\o\eoq. 
polla;/ie,  a  hole;   polla;/t;j  m<x 

7710/?,  the  nostrils, 
pone,   a  point  or   article ;  pone 

c/ie;b;m,  a  dogma  of  faith. 
p5rie;/ie,    beans  ;    and  pónaj/te, 

idem. 
po/ir,  austere,  cruel, 
popa,  a  master. 
pó/-ic,  a  pig ;  Lat.  pore  us. 
pO/tcan,  a  small  pig. 
pO/i/iaj^be,  a  parish  ;  Lat.  paro- 

chia. 
pO/i/ia;^beac,  a  parishioner, 
po/it,  a  tune,  or  jig;   ex.  pO/tt 

j\<xjnce,  a  dancing  jig. 
po/tt,  a  fort,  or  garrison ;  hence 
pO/it-Lcvj/ige,  the  town  of  Wa- 
terford  ;  hence  also  Ocvjlle- 
poj/tt;,  a  great  seat,  or  noted 
town. 
pO/it,  properly  is  the  area  or  plot 
of  ground  on  which  any  building 
is  drawn  out ;  CeCLllpo^it,  a  ca- 
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thedral  church ;  hence  it  means 
also  a  garrison ;  also  a  palace, 
or  royal  seat. 

Do/it,  a  port  or  haven,  a  bank. 

pO/tt,  a  house;  ex.  pO/it-b;at:<x, 
the  house-feeding  or  stall-feed- 
ing of  any  beast. 

po/itan,  the  fish  called  crab  ; 
po/ttan-gla^,  green  crab;  po/i- 
t:an-c<xpu;ll,  spider-crab. 

pOftt-t/tjajte,  a  stall-fed  hog  ; 
from  pO/ir,  a  house,  and  t/i;<xt:, 
a  hog :  it  is  commonly  pronounc- 
ed pOfitfidjcte. 

pópxb,  corrupted  from  bdf<xi>,  or 
bofúb,  the  only  word  in  the 
Irish  language  to  signify  mar- 
riage or  wedlock.  Note. — The 
Romans  gave  the  appellative  of 
matrimonium  to  the  conjugal 
state;  because  by  the  solemn 
conjunction  or  contract  of  man 
and  woman,  the  woman  was  put 
in  the  way  of  becoming  a  mo- 
ther, mater,  and  raising  a  family. 
This  was  plainly  giving  a  name 
to  an  act,  that  is  derived  from 
the  effect  of  the  same  act,  which 
seems  an  unnatural  way  of  form- 
ing a  language.  The  Spaniards 
have  no  other  word  to  signify 
the  conjugal  contract  but  casa- 
miento,  which  literally  means 
housing,  or  taking  a  separate 
house  to  raise  a  family ;  because 
the  young  couple  before  their 
marriage  were  supposed  to  live 
with  their  respective  parents, 
and  had  no  houses  of  their  own 
property :  so  that  to  mean  that  a 
woman  is  married,  they  say  esta 
casada,  she  is  housed ;  and  of  a 
married  man  they  say,  esta  ca- 
sado,  he  is  housed,  from  casa,  a 
house.  This  is  likewise  bor- 
rowing the  name  of  an  act  from 
one   of  its  consequences.     But 
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the  Irish  word  bófofo,  signifying 
the  conjugal  contract,  is  bor- 
rowed in  a  more  natural  manner 
from  a  material  ceremony  which 
accompanied  the  marriage  of  the 
ancient  Irish,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Germans,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Tacitus  de  Morib.  German, 
cap.  18.  This  ceremony  con- 
sisted in  the  actual  exhibition  of 
the  dowry,  or  marriage  portion, 
at  the  time  of  the  conjugal  con- 
tract ;  and  as  this  dowry,  among 
the  Germans,  as  well  as  the  old 
Irish,  consisted  of  nothing  else 
but  cattle,  and  more  especially 
cows,  boves  et  frcenatum  equum, 
as  Tacitus  says  of  German  mar- 
riage portions.  It  is  from  thence 
that  the  ancient  Irish  called  the 
conjugal  contract  by  the  appel- 
lative of  bb~f<xi>,  or  bo fáb,  which 
literally  means  to  be  endowed  or 
portioned  with  cows,  from  the 
Irish  word  bó,  a  cow.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  that  the  daughters 
among  the  old  Irish  never  shared 
with  the  sons  in  the  patrimonial 
estate  in  lands,  which  were 
equally  divided  between  the 
male  offspring,  as  amongst  the 
old  Germans;*  wherefore  such 
daughters  as  were  portioned  at 
their  marriage  had  generally  no 
other  fortune  but  cattle;  and 
the  Irish  language  has  no  other 
word  to  signify  a  woman's  mar- 
riage portion  but  ^p/té  or  fbp.é, 
which  literally  means  cattle.  The 
men  of  quality  amongst  the  old 
Irish  never  required  a  marriage- 
portion  with  their  wives,  but  ra- 
ther settled  such  a  dowry  upon 
them  as  was  a  sufficient  mainte- 
nance for  life  in  case  of  widow- 
hood; and  this  was  equally  the 
custom  of  the  German  nobles, 
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and  particularly  of  the  Franks. 

poyba,  married,  joined  in  wed- 
lock. 

X)oft<\,  a  post;  <x/t  n<\  po^ba; j;b, 
upon  the  posts. 

pota,  a  pot. 

pot<xbo;/i,  a  potter. 

^pótiXjm,  to  drink  hard,  or  to  ex- 
cess ;  Lat.  poto,  potare. 

pota;;ie,  a  pot-companion ;  po- 
t<\jj\e  pjorxx,  a  wine-bibber. 

pó~ta;/ieacb,  potting  or  tippling. 

potj:ol<xc,  a  pot-lid. 

*poi:,  or  airpot,  a  bachelor. 

X)f\<xb,  quick;  50  p/i<xb,  immedi- 
ately. 

p^ia;b;n,  earnest  business. 

prux;b;ne<xc,  earnest;  go  pj-uvjb;- 
r?e<xc\  earnestly. 

iOjvajf,  brass;  gen.  of  p/ta^. 
3/ia^eac,  broth,  pottage;  Wei. 

bresych,  Lat.  brassica. 
*pp.<xnr),  a  wave, 
p/ieoib,  a  bounce ;    bo    bajneab 

•pj\e<\b<\f,  he  was  roused  up. 
p/ie<xboib,  a  stamping  or  kicking ; 

also  palpitation,  panting. 
pfie<xb<x;m,  to  kick,  spurn,  &c,  to 

stamp  ;    ba<xjl   leb   la;ró   <xgur 

Í)/ie<\b  leb  co;^,  smite  with  thine 
land,  and  stamp  with  thy  foot. 
—  Ezek.  6.  11. 

p;te<xb<i;/ie,  a  hearty  brave  man. 

p/ieoiboi;/ie<xcc,  acting  bravely  or 
gallantly. 

pfieúban,  a  leather  clout,  a  patch, 
or  piece  of  cloth,  &c. 

p/ieaban,  a  court. 

p/ie<xbog,  a  wenching  jade. 

p/ié<xc,  hold!  stand!  stay!  an  in- 
terjection. 

P/téacan,  a  crow,  any  bird  of  the 
crow  or  kite  kind ;  as,  p;ié<xcan 
n<x  cce<X;ic,  a  ringtail ;  p/ieacan 
ce;/ite<xc,akite ;  p/ié<xcan  cnctj- 
mjge<xc,  a  raven  ;  pjtéotcan  )nj- 
ne<xé,  a  vulture;  p/te<xcan  ceoin- 
nan,  an  osprev  :  written  also 
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p/tjacún;  it  is  metaphorically 
said  of  any  noisy,  nonsensical 
person. 

p/teaco;/ie,  a  crier ;  Lat.  prceco. 

P /teala ;b,  a  prelate  of  the  church, 
a  bishop. 

P/t;ac<xjl,  danger ;  <i  bp/t;<ic<x;l 
mo;!,  in  great  danger ;  p/r/acajl 
bajf,  the  danger  of  death ;  Lat. 
periculum. 

pftjcecib,  a  pricking. 

P/i;m  and  p/i;om,  chief,  great, 
prime;  Lat.  primus.  In  com- 
pound words  it  is  nearly  of  the 
same  meaning  with  the  Greek 
apxt ;  as,  p/t;0JY)-at<X7/i,  a  Patri- 
arch ;  p;i;om-ce<xna/-,  a  primacy, 
or  first  sway. 

p/vjomab,  a  primate. 

pft;me<x/ic<i;l,  the  main  beam. 

p/tjm- jléa^,  a  beginning  or  foun- 
dation. 

P/i;m;b;l,  a  firstling;  p/i;mjbjl  bo 
to/ita  01b  u;b,  the  first  of  thy  ripe 
fruits. 

p»t;ml;o/-,  a  principal  fortress,  or 
chief  royal  seat. 

p/ijobajb,  secrecy;  <x  bp/tjobci;b, 
in  private. 

p/i;oba;beac,  private. 

p;i;oca,  a  sting  fixed  to  the  end  of 
a  goad  to  drive  cattle  with. 

p/v/oc<v/m,  to  prick  or  sting. 

P/iJomba,  wisdom. 

p;i;om-b/tao;,  an  arch-druid. 

p/i;om-p*;b,  an  ancient  prophet. 

p/i;omlaoc,  a  prime  soldier. 

p/ijom-tongpo/tt,  a  royal  seat. 

J3j\)Om-j~éol,  the  main  sail. 

pfijom-tú/",  a  foundation,  the  first 
beginning. 

pb;om-uacba;ian,the  first  superior 
of  a  house  or  society. 

p/tjom-uacbci/tancic,  a  chief  ruler. 

P/t;om-uacb<x;ia7}<ict:,  chief  sway 
or  superiority. 

"Oj\)0nnf<x,  a  prince. 
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p/tjontoj/t,  a  printer. 

ppjO)fi,  a  prior. 

"pjijofún,  a  prison. 

p/ijo^ánacb,  imprisonment. 

p/i;otc<xb,  a  preaching. 

p/t;otc<x;m,  to  preach  or  exhort ; 
Lat.  prcedico. 

p/i;otceac  and  p/tjtceat5;/t,  a 
preacher. 

p/iOúnta;/?,  provender. 

p/toBat,  a  consul. 

p/tocabo;^,  a  proctor. 

p/i5g<v/n,  rather  pjtúg<v/fl,  care, 
anxiety. 

p/toj^beal,  a  bottle. 

p/iO;mpe<xllún,  a  drone,  a|beetle. 

pjio;rw,  rather  p/i<v/nb,  a  dinner, 
a  meal's  meat ;  also  voracious- 
ness; rv))\  gojb  -pp.Ojrm  Laja;b, 
non  minuit  edacitatem  Lugadii  ; 
]<X}\  catam  mo  p/iojnne,  after 
taking  my  meal ;  Lat.  pran- 
diwn. 

pjtojnnjú  gab,  to  dine,  to  make  a 
meal. 

p/iOjrw-ljOf-,  a  refectory,  or  dining 
room. 

p/io;r?r)-te<xc,  idem. —  Vid.  Chron. 

'    Scot. 

p;i0;^t/ie<xt,  prostrate ;  ^5  bab<X/i 
n<x  b/iaojte  a^af  <xna;jte  j:o 
l<xp.  a5  p/to^/ieat,  gru;r  <x5 

Íléacta;n  bo  mac  Oé,  the 
)ruids  lay  flat  on  their  faces, 
prostrate,  and  bowing  themselves 
down  to  the  Son  of  God. — 
L.B. 

P/iom<xb,  a  proof. 

p/to^ba,  strong,  able. 

p/tucki;/*,  a  den;  bo  Vjon  ye  A 
úama  le  c/iejc,  <X£a.f  a  pfiaclaj^ 
le  jraabac,  he  hath  filled  his 
holes  with  prey,  and  his  dens 
with  ravin. — Nah.  2.  12. 

publ;  g,  public. 

pacar?,  a  pouch. 

puba/t,  powder. 
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púba/iac,  powdered. 
pába/1,  hurt,  harm  ;  jíÓ  le;c  f<xj- 
|;c  ;nb;aj|  an  tajfib,  aga/-  r>; 
bea/ma  pába/i  /1J7-  an  ta/tb,  he 
flung  a  dart  after  the  bull,  which - 
did  not  hurt  him. —  Old  Parch- 
ment. 

púb<x/i<ic<x,  suppuration. 

pa;bl;ge,  50  pa;bljje,  publicly. 

pu;bl;j;m,  to  publish,  or  pro- 
claim. 

pujbl;occw<xc,  a  publican. 

pu;c,  the  plur.  of  poc,  buck-goats. 

pá;c;n,  a  veil  or  cover  over  the 
eyes;  also  imposing  on  a  man 
by  fraud  or  artifice;  pá;c;n;je 
bába,  idem. 

pu;lp;b,  a  pulpit. 

P ujrrgcrxxe,  gold-foil;  a  thin  leaf, 
or  plate  of  gold  or  silver;  a 
spangle. 

pu;/ile5g<xc,  crested,  tufted. 

pujf\tjn,  a  small  fort,  or  turret. 

Ptr/^jm,  to  beat  or  whip. 

]3ujfjn,  the  diminut.  of  puf,  a  lip. 

pu;t/ijc,  a  bottle;  diminut.  pa;- 
tf\jcjn ;  Lat.  uter. 

pallog,  the  fish  called  pollock. 

pane,  a  point,  an  article ;  <x<5n 
•pane,  one  whit,  one  jot,  one 
tittle. 

pannan,asheafof  corn,  or  a  bundle 
of  hay  or  straw;  ag  ceangal 
pannan,  binding  sheaves;  gen. 
pana;nne ;  panan  fé;jt,  a  bun- 
dle of  hay. 

papal,  or  pobal,  the  people. 

JDapal,  and  gen.  pajple,  or  pu;ble, 
a  pavilion,  or  general's  tent ;  50 
papal  an  pfjj,  to  the  kingjs^  pa- 
vilion; tio  jr/oct  mac  La|a;b 
jfjn  papajl,  Luig's  son  arrived 
at  the  tent ;  Lat.  papilio. 

páfi,  neat,  pure ;  Lat.  purus;  also 
the  extract  or  quintescence  of  a 
thing. 

Pa/tT<\b5^   and  pajigabo;/teact, 
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purgatory. 
putt;i<xU,  a  lock  of  hair ;  <\b  co- 

n<\f\c  t/t;aft  50  bputtrjiallaib  bú- 

ba,  I  beheld  three  black-haired 

persons. 
pu/~,  a  lip;  <yy  pufafé  me<\bl<xc<\, 
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out  of  feigned  lips ;  le  n<\  bpa- 

^Ujb,  with  their  lips. 
fiiif,  a  cat. 
putan,  a  hare, 
putog,  a  pudding ;  gen.  putójje. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  17. 


The  letter  Í?,  which  is  the  fourteenth  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  many  remarks.  It  is  called  T2ujf  by  our  grammarians,  from 
the  old  Irish  name  of  the  tree,  which  in  the  vulgar  Irish  is  called  tjtom, 
the  elder-tree,  Lat.  sambucus,  Gr.  cncrr?.  This  letter  is  one  of  the  three 
consonants  called  confOjne<\i<\  é<xbt/iom<x,  which  do  not  admit  of  the 
aspirate  ft.  In  the  remarks  on  the  two  others,  which  are  I  and  n,  it  hath 
been  observed,  that  in  words  or  nouns  substantive  beginning  with  either 
of  them,  and  referred  to  things  or  persons  of  the  feminine  gender,  or  to 
any  things  or  persons  in  the  plural  number,  those  initials  are  pronounced 
double,  though  written  singly.  Thus,  <x  lacfc,  her  or  their  milk,  is 
pronounced  as  if  written  <\  Uact,  or  like  the  words  llamar  and 
lleno  in  Spanish ;  and  <x  r>e<xj\t,  her  or  their  strength,  is  pronounced 
as  if  written  <x  rmeapt,  or  like  the  ng  in  the  French  word  Seig- 
Thus  also  in  substantives  beginning  with  /1,  and  referred  to  things 
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or  persons  either  of  the  feminine  gender  or  of  the  plural  number,  the 
initial  p.  is  pronounced  double,  and  with  a  strong  utterance,  as  a  jxéurtxx, 
her  or  their  rheum  or  phlegm,  is  pronounced  as  if  written  <x  jipieuma,  and 
very  nearly  as  the  aspirated  p  in  the  Greek  word  pev/ia.  Another  essen- 
tial remark  to  be  made  on  these  three  letters,  I,  n,  /t,  and  which  hath  not 
as  yet  been  made,  is,  that  when  they  are  initials  of  adjectives  they  are  ne- 
ver pronounced  double,  of  whatever  gender  or  number  the  things  or  per- 
sons those  adjectives  are  referred  to,  should  happen  to  be.  Lastly,  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  I,  n,  ft,  are  the  only  consonants  of  the  Irish  language 
which  are  written  double,  and  this  duplication  frequently  happens  both  in 
the  middle  and  end  of  words,  but  never  in  the  beginning,  though  they 
are  pronounced  double  when  initials  in  the  cases  above  explained. 


1?<\,  going,  or  moving. 

1?<\b<\c,  fruitful,  plentiful. 

)?<\b<\b,  to  be ;  /t<\b<xb<\i/i,  ye  were ; 

]\<xh<xro<xjj\,  we  were;  ji<\baba/t, 

they  were. 
U<xb<\i>,  a  precedent,  example,  or 
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warning ;  ex.  rrw;/tg  bo  Be;;t  p<\- 
bab  ba  c5iT)<X;i^<x;rj,  woe  to  him 
that  stands  a  warning  to  others ; 
bo  iar  fé  /Kibab  bo,  he  fore- 
warned him.  This  word  is  pro- 
nounced  /toj<vb,    and   is   com- 
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monly  written  so. 

17<xc,  a  king  or  prince. 

12<\c,  a  bag  or  pouch. 

)?ac<x,  a  rake. 

7?acam,  to  rake. 

??ac<xm,  to  rehearse  or  repeat ;  ex. 
/tacjrab  jrea^ba  bar>  le  0;<x,  I 
will  henceforth  repeat  an  hymn 
to  God;  hence  j\<xc<xjjie,  the 
poet's  rehearser ;  also  a  ro- 
mancer. 

7?d.c<vj/ie,  a  romancer  or  rehearser; 
a  talkative  lying  person. 

ftacaj/ieact,  repetition;  also  ro- 
mance. 

7?ac<xb,  to  go ;  /i<xc<x  ro)f)y  I  will 
go ;  ua;/i  /iacu/~  y*é,  when  he 
shall  go ;  fiacajb  ffab  <\f  c/iutr, 
they  shall  fade  ;  /iacuj~  fé  <x  nj- 
ocbd/i,  it  shall  sink. 

72<xcba;ro,  to  arrive  at,  to  come  to ; 
<\ji  p<xci)U)n  bojb  bo  laé<v//i  <xn 
PÍZ>  being  arrived  before  the 
king. 

7?<xcoll,  a  winding-sheet. 

ftact,  or  <xb  /iact,  he  arose,  or  got 

llP*       „ 
72<\ct,  a  fit;  /tact:  gola,  a  fit  of 

crying;    pact  ga;/ie,   a   fit  of 

laughing. 

72 act,  or  p.e<xct,  a  law  or  ordi- 
nance ;  Lat.  rectum. 

7?act<v//ie,  a  lawgiver,  a  judge; 
also  a  dairyman. 

ftactma/i,  giving  laws,  or  legisla- 
tive; jrejbljm  ja\ctm<\fi,  Feilim 
the  law-maker. 

ftabajro,  to  give  up,  to  deliver; 
Lat.  trado. 

Y2<xb<xj /teal,  wandering,  strolling. 

1?<\i>,  a  saying ;  pxxh  rxx  feixn,  the 
saying  or  report  of  the  ancients ; 
also  a  decision  or  award ;  p\%- 
baro  é  cum  f\<xb  Cojap,  let  us 
leave  it  to  the  determination  of 
Owen. 

Habam,  to  say,  or  relate. 

I?abaftc,  sight,  view ;  <\  j«\ba/tc, 
their  prospect ;  <ib  ;iab<Xjio,  in 
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thy  sight;  <x  /i<xba/ic  f*a;Ue;/i, 
in  open  view. 

7?abmu;lt;m,  to  dream. 

7?ae,  a  field,  or  plain. 

7?áe,  much,  plenty. 

7?ae,  a  battle. 

7?ae,  a  salmon. 

T2<xé  ja,  potlus  /ioja,  choice. 

í?a^pan,  cnoc  ftajrjrarj,  a  beautiful 
hill  near  the  river  Suire,  the 
centre  of  the  primitive  estate  of 
the  O'Sullivans,  descended  from 
Finin,  elder  brother  of  Failbhe- 
Flann,  ancestor  of  the  Mac 
Cartys. 

??ag,  a  wrinkle. 

Rajctjro,  meacan  jiagajro,  or  ;io;- 
be,  sneeze-wort. 

í?aja;tr,  i.  e.  jiangaba/i,  they 
reached. 

Y2<\),  motion. 

I?  a;,  or  ab  fid.;,  he  arose. 

7?a;b,  rape ;  pol  /icgbe,  rape-seed. 

7?ctjbe,  me<xc<xn  /tct/be,  a  turnip. 

í?<x;b,  was.  This  word  is  com- 
pounded of  jiO  for  bo,  and  b), 
was,  and  is  never  used  in  affirm- 
ing, but  in  asking  or  denying,  as, 
<xn  fiajb?  was  there?  o;  f«v/b, 
there  was  not;  but  bo  /i<vjb, 
would  be  improper;  its  persons 
are  yi<xb<Xf}  i.  e.  ;iO  b<\b<\f,  I  was; 
/iaba;^,  i.  e.  /10  b<\b<\jf,  /tcvjb,  or 
;ia;be,  i.  e.  /tó  bab,  or  /10  b;,he 
was;  ;i<xbam(X;/i,  i.  e.  ;i5  baba- 
ma;/i,  we  were ;  /i<xb<xba;/i,  i.  e. 
/to  babaj/t,  ye  were;  ;i<xboiba/i, 
i.  e.  ;ió-b<xba^i,  they  were. 

]?ajcneac,  a  queen. 

í?ajb;m,  to  say,  to  relate ;  bo  /tctjb 
fé,  he  said ;  <xg  /tab,  saying. 

l?a;bme;^,  romance,  silly  stories,  a 
dream;  pé<\j\  ;icn;mé;/*e,  a  ra- 
domantade. 

í?ajbmé;^e<xc,  fabulous,  gasconad- 
i?a;bteaca;r, a  saying,  or  report ; 
^a;bce<xc<x/*  na  fe<\n,the  saying 
of  the  ancient. 


n  if 


n  tf 


12a;bteaca^  a  contest,  or  a  trial  of 
skill  for  mastery;  also  a  deci- 
sion; jrajbam  cam  a  /iá;bcea- 
c<Xf  é,  let  us  leave  it  to  his  de- 
cision. 

ftajbtjonja,  a  comma  in  writing. 

?2a;b/ieac,  a  prayer  or  request. 

72  a;b;^,  a  radish  root. 

72a;p;;ne,  a  laughing  or  laughter. 

72  a;  j,  elliptically  corrupted  from 
b/ia;g,  or  rather  b/tajc,  an  arm ; 
fltá.  b/ia;c,  or  b/iac,  and  com- 
/aac. 

72a;jbe;/it  and  /ia;g-é;beab,  a 
sleeve,  wrist-band;  also  a  brace- 
let. 

.12a;  je,  a  ray. 

T2a;  jceo;/i,  a  boor,  a  countryman. 

72a;  jme;/*,  a  cubit  long. 

72a;lge,  the  genit.  of  jie;l;g,  a 
churchyard;  cla;be  a  ttjmp- 
c;oll  na  ^a;lre,  a  wall  round 
the  churchyard. 

72  a;  m  bear  and  /ia;m/te,  fatness,  a 
being  fat. 

72a;n;c,  to  reach;  n;  jia;n;c  re 
gUf-  an  ttnjuj\fO}  he  attained 
not  to  these  three. 

72a;nm;ll;m,  to  abrogate,  to  abo- 
lish. 

?2a;nn,  or  pjnn,  the  point  of  a 
sword  or  spear. 

72a;nner;be,  ranges,  ranks. 

72a;nn;n,  a  versicle,  or  short  verse. 

72a;nr5/i;ora;m,  to  abolish. 

72a;tean,  pleasure. 

72  a;  t,  he  went. 

72a;t,  or  bo  ^ia;t,  an  account  of, 
for  the  sake  of. 

72a;t;,  or  /tat,  the  same  as  jia;t- 
neac,  fern,  or  brake. 

72 a; i,  entreaty,  intercession. 

72a;tne,  or  bo  ;ia;tne,  it  shined ; 
ex.  to  /ia;tne  an  %N&ri)  the  sun 
shined. 

72ajt;neac,  fern. 

72ala;m,  to  happen;  also  to  commit, 
to  make;   50   fialrat   a/i    mó/t 
a/i  j;onjalla;b,  that  the  Danes 
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made  great,  havoc  on  the  Nor- 
wegians ; .  vid.  Chron.  Scot.  ;  bo 
mxla  t;0/inoac  mo/1,  a  great  heat 
happened. 

72am  a,  an  oar ;  Gr.  pvjiog,  and 
Lat.  remus  and  ramus,  a  branch 
of  a  tree,  such  as  an  oar  is. 

72amab,  a  way,  or  road. 

72amab5;;i,  /tamajbe,  and  /iama;/ie, 
a  rower  ;  Wei.  rhuyvur*  and 
Cor.  reyadar. 

?2amajlleab,  a  raving  in  a  sickness. 

72ama;m,  to  row,  or  ply  with  oars. 

72ama/ii  fat,  gross,  thick. 

72am -b/ia;  jean,  buck-thorn. 

72an,  or  pann,  a  piece,  crumb,  or 
morsel. 

?2an  and  /tann,  the  truth,  veracity. 

?2an,  plain,  manifest. 

72  an,  nimble,  active. 

72an,  noble,  generous. 

72  an  a;  je,  a  romancer,  or  story- 
teller. 

72ana;m,  to  make  manifest. 

72anc,  a  rank,  or  order. 

72anca,  a  step;  fianca  b/te;m;/te, 
the  steps  of  a  ladder. 

72anbona;rjm,  to  abrogate,  to  abo- 
lish. 

72ang  and  /tan^an,  the  bank  of  a 
river. 

72anj  and  fianjan,  a  wrinkle. 

72angac,  wrinkled. 

72ann,  a  metre  or  verse;  also  an 
epigram. 

72ann,  a  part,  piece,  or  division ; 
ex.  /tanna  an  boma;n,  the  parts 
of  the  world. 

72annab,  to  begin  or  commence. 

72anna;m,  to  divide,  to  separate,  to 
share. 

)2anntua/icO/tt;ac,  fertile,  fruitful. 

72anpa;/tt:eac  or  ;ianpa;/iteama;l, 
partaking  of. 

72aob,  or  jiéb,  a  thing. 

72ao;meab,  depredation  or  plun- 
der; cat  ;ta5;meab,  a  complete 
victory ;  ;t;ama,  idem. 

72aon,  a  wav,  a  road,  a  haunt;  bo 


n  if 
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gababa/i  an  /tao/?  b;fieac,  they 
took  the  straight  way  ;  juxcm  na 
fljab  iXf  jribjxufi  bo,  the  range 
of  the  mountains  is  his  pasture. 

7?aona,  breaking  or  tearing. 

l?aor>am,  to  turn  or  change. 

T?ap,  any  creature  that  digs  or 
roots  up  the  earth  for  its  food, 
as  hogs,  badgers,  &c. 

Tl<Xf,  a  shrub. 

1?a/~ac,full  of  branches,  overgrown 
with  shrubs. 

)?ápx;be,  a  rambler,  one  that  will 
not  remain  long  in  a  place ;  said 
mostly  of  lewd  women. 

7?a^ajbjb,  a  blotch,  a  boil. 

T2<\f<\n,  an  underwood,  or  brush- 
wood ;  a  place  full  of  shrubs. 

1?<\fcp<\nn,  a  shrub-tree. 

7?  <\fc /tab,  to  part. 

1?<Xfm<\fte,  a  shrub. 

fta^maol,  a  sea-calf. 

Y2<Xft<\c,  a  churl. 

1?at,  motion. 

l?a£,  prosperity,  increase. 

l?<Xc,  a  surety. 

Tl<Xc,  fern. 

í?at,  wages. 

72at;,  a  fortress,  a  garrison ;  also  a 
village;  also  an  artificial  mount 
or  barrow  ;  /i;0  j-/iat:,  a  prince's 
seat ;  Í2at  is  the  name  of  Char- 
leville  in  the  County  of  Cork. 

T&tcw) /ic,  Cashel,  so  called  from 
Co/ic,  son  of  í-ú;j,  king  of 
Munster. 

T?áta,  a  quarter  of  a  year,  or  three 
months.  N.  B.  This  word  car- 
ries all  the  appearance  of  being 
corrupted  and  changed  from  its 
true  radical  formation,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  word  bl;a- 
b<xjfl,  a  year,  hath  been  corrupted 
from  bel-a;rw,  i.  e.  the  circle  of 
bel,  or  héiaf,  or  of  the  sun ;  Lat. 
annus. — Vid.  Remarks  on  the 
letter  <i.  I  am  therefore  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  word 
ftata  is  only  a  corrupt  writing  of 
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the  Iberno-Celtic  word  a/tca  or 
<x/tc,  an  arch,  Lat.  arcus ;  be- 
cause in  the  space  of  three  ca- 
lendar months  the  sun  runs  over 
an  arch  which  makes  the  fourth 
part  of  the  entire  solar  circle. 
We  find  an  affinity  between  the 
Irish  appellatives  of  all  other 
parts  of  time,  and  the  Latin  or 
the  Greek,  or  some  other  an- 
cient language.  Thus  b;a  or  bé, 
the  Irish  for  day,  has  a  very  near 
affinity  with  the  Latin  dies;  and 
la  or  io,  plur.  lapoa,  another 
Irish  word  signifying  the  day, 
has  a  plain  affinity  with  Xiov  in 
the  Greek  compound  yeveO-Xiov, 
natalis  dies,  as  hath  been  ob- 
served at  the  word  la,  sup. ;  to 
which  I  shall  add  here,  that  the 
same  word  la  or  ló  bears  also  an 
analogy  with  the  Latin  lux, 
which  originally  might  have  been 
lox,  possibly  changed  into  lux 
by  the  Umbrians,  who  were 
mixed  with  the  Aborigines,  and 
seldom  or  never  used  the  letter 
0,  but  substituted  u  in  the  place 
of  it. —  Vid.  Remarks  on  the  let- 
ter 0.  Thns  also  reactr-majn, 
the  only  Irish  wora  for  a  week, 
has  a  striking  affinity  with  the 
Lat.  septimana,  or  septem  mane  ; 
and  the  word  <\jrm,  in  the  com- 
pound bel-a;m7,  signifying  the 
circle  of  Belus,  is  the  Celtic 
root  or  architype  on  which  the 
Latin  word  annus  hath  been 
formed.  It  follows  then,  that  by 
the  rule  of  analogy  the  word 
/lata  should,  in  its  proper  wri- 
ting, find  an  affinity  in  the  Latin 
or  Greek ;  which  I  do  not  see 
how  it  could,  without  regarding 
it  as  a  corruption  of  the  Irish 
word  a/icay  an  arch;  Lat.  ar- 
cus. 
ftatra,  running,  racing ;  glúajj-eam 
euro   /iata,  let  us  betake  our- 


n  e 


n  e 


selves  to  flight ;  Chald.  xril,  cu- 
currit. 

17o-t<\c,  a  hough ;  /i<\éac<x  nxvj/it:, 
the  houghs  of  a  beef. 

ftoirabd/t,  they  ran. 

f?<xt<xro,  to  make  prosperous  or 
happy ;  jior<x;b  bam,  prosper 
thou  me. 

1?<nt<xrón<jy,  or  ]\<xi<xmn<xc<Xf,  hap- 
piness. 

7?atmu/i,  prosperous,  happy. 

12é,  the  moon ;  ;te  nú<xb,  the  new 
moon. 

I?e,  with;  ;ie  jiun  c/io;be,  with 
purpose  of  heart,  i.  e.  with  secret 
pleasure ;  /té  /ta;btea/i,  who  is 
called  ? 

??e,  at,  also  to,  by,  also  of;  ;te  mo 
f&L&jb,  at  my  heels;  la;m  /ie, 
/te  traojb,  /ie  co;^,  at  hand,  by 
the  side,  close  by ;  /ie  cojf,  to- 
gether; m<Xf\  <x  be;/i;b  b/iong  /ie 
feiXnciXf,  as  some  of  the  anti- 
quaries say.  Le  is  now  com- 
monly used  for  this  /ie  or  /i;a. 

1?e,  time ;  le'm  /ie,  i.  e.  le-mo  /ie, 
in  my  time;  jréa/t  c5;m/ié,  or 
co; m  /iet<xc,  a  cotemporary. 

i?e,  or  <xb  /ie,  he  arose. 

7?é<xb<xm,  to  tear ;  <xg  /léabab,  tear- 
ing ;  bo  jiéd.baba/1,  they  tore. 

fteab,  a  wile  or  craft,  a  trick. 

T?eal3ac,  subtle,  or  crafty. 

í?eablang<\b,  a  skipping  or  leap- 
ing ;  t>o  ;ieabtdU7g<xba/i,  they 
leaped. 

7?eaB/i<xb,  a  skipping,  playing,  or 
sporting. 

)2eOLCj  (le<xm,)  sell  thou  unto  me ; 
If  ejfpn  *>0  /ie<xc,  it  was  he 
that  sold;  /ieacjru;gea/i  é,  he 
shall  be  sold.  This  word  is  ra- 
ther fiejc. 

Í?eac<xb5;/i,  a  seller. 

7?e<xcdim,  to  sell. 

fteacb,  a  law,  or  statute,  an  ordi- 
nance; Lat.  rectum. 

7?eacbai/ie,  a  judge,  a  lawgiver. 

]?eacbcv//ie,  a  dairyman. 
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í?eaéb<\;/im,  a  court  of  judicature. 

7?eacba;r)gne<xb,  a  decree. 

r?e<xcbiT)ata;/t,  a  mother-in-law. 

/?eacb-^ao;;i^eac,  licensed,  au- 
thorized. 

ftecxcjrab,  I  will  go ;  n;  /leacpxb 
01/1  m<xja;b,  I  will  not  proceed 
further. 

fteact:,  a  man. 

fteact,  or  /i;act;,  he  came. 

fteact,  a  just  law ;  Lat.  rectum. 

fteacc,  power,  authority. 

fteactrcxi/ie,  a  lawgiver,  a  king,  a 
judge. 

fteactoim  and  lactam,  to  arrive. 

fteactr^jot,  a  son-in-law. 

??eaban,  a  pipe,  a  reed. 

Í?é<xbc5/ib,  the  reins  of  a  bridle. 

í?éab£,  rage,  fury. 

Ué&'ó'g,  a  mad  bull  or  ox. 

]?éablab/iacb,  eloquence. 

^édb^aojleab,  a  flux  or  lax. 

I?eag,  night. 

??eag-b<xU,  purblind. 

??éa  jl5/i<\.c,  resounding. 

7?é<x;ctje,  justice. 

7?ea;tr,  a  ram. 

r?ea;t;/9,  a  diminut.  of  /te;t. 

I?éúll  and  fiéalt,  a  star. 

7?éaltán,  an  astrolabe. 

rZéaltoaT£ji<xjf,  idem. 

T2é<x[tbu;bean,  a  constellation. 

ftéaltrcáiftt:,  the  star-chamber. 

7?é<xlt:co^<vj/ie,  an  astronomer. 

Í?éalt5g,  a  small  star,  an  asterisk. 

T2é<útojji}  an  astrologer,  or  sooth- 
sayer. 

í?é<xma;n,  a  beginning. 

7?é<xma;/ie,  a  traveller,  or  way- 
faring man. 

1?é<\m<X)n}  foretelling,  or  prognosti- 
cation. 

1?éi\rr)<\jn,  pleasure,  delight. 

í?e<xma/i,  thick,  fat,  gross;  éabaé 
)\e<\m<\f\,  thick  or  coarse  cloth ; 
bó  /teama/1,  a  fat  cow. 

í?é<xif)-c/to;ce<xnn,  the  foreskin,  or 
prepuce. 

í?éaiT)-lofl,  a  viaticum,  or  provision 


n  e 


i?  e 


for  a  journey. 
I?é<\m-I5na;m,  to  make  a  provision 

for  a  journey. 
W_é<\rr)Ofe<\i>,  a  rheumatism. 
t2e<xm/i<vjj;m,  to   fatten,  to  make 

fat,  &c. ;  bo  /ie<\m/«x;j  fé,  he 

became  fat. 
fteamjiájab,  grossness,  fatness,  a 


growim 


fat. 


fteanja,  the  reins  of  the  back. 

T2ear>r>a,  stars. 

X2e<\r)r)<\)]\e,  an  astrologer. 

T2ean/7an,  a  star. 

T2é<x/1,  provision;  /tea/1  ^<xj<xn,  a 
small  provision. 

l?é<x/i<xct,  a  rising,  or  rearing  up. 

T2eafi<x;b,  a  senior,  or  elder. 

12e<\p.eji>jm,   to   go,    to   proceed ; 
7iea/ibciba/i,  they  went. 

T2e<\f<xn,  to  plead  or  allege. 

Xlé<XfC<xc,  prattling,  talkative. 

Xlé<\fOr)t<x,  reasonable. 

T?e<x^O/ir,  preservation, 

ftedpt/KVjm,  to  bring  back,  or  re- 
store. 

X2é<Xfún}  reason. 

XléiXtj  with  thee,  i.  e.  ;ié  tú. 

X2e<\t<\f}  enmity,  hatred. 

T?eac<x,    running,   racing  ;    U)fge 
/teato,  running  water. 

!2e<xt:<x;m,  to  run;  bo  ;ie<xtttba/i, 
they  ran,  &c. 

T2e<xt:oi;^e,  or  ;ie<\to;/te,  a  clergy- 
man, a  clerk. 

T2ec,  a  thing  done  in  haste. 

T2ece<x^na;m,  to  recreate  or  divert, 
to  please  or  delight. 

T2ecne,  sudden. 

T2eb,  to  thy,  with  thy ;  ;ieb  beaji- 
Bfiat<vj/i,  with  thy  brother. 

T2ebe<\tb<vjm,  to  reform. 

T2ébé,  the  fauns,  or  the  gods  of  the 
woods. 

TCebjól,  to  be  sold.^ 

12ebfté;m   and   jieb/iéjm/ieacb,    a 

climate. 
T2ég,  a  cross  or  gallows ;  bo  hé<\- 
fia/i  é  bo  cum  <x  /lege,  he  was 
brought  to  the  gallows. 
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T2ejb,  with  you,  i.  e.  /ie  ;fc. 
T2e;cbceoibac,     licensed,     autho- 
rized. 

T2e;c;m,  to  sell,  to  vend;  ^ie;c  <\%Uf 
ce<xnn<\c,  buying  and  selling ; 
also  to  sum  up,  to  reckon  or 
number ;  also  to  tell,  relate,  di- 
vulge; n<\  ;iejc  b/ié<xg  ;ie  b/ie;- 
te<x)i)  ce/it:;  and,  pe<\p.  n<x  pte;- 
ceab  ;iúna  cájc,  i.  e.  tell  no  lie 
to  a  just  judge ;  and,  a  man  who 
would  not  divulge  the  secrets  of 
others. 

ftéjb,  i.  e.  ;táe,  a  plain,  a  level 
piece  of  ground ;  <xp.  g<vjfit;  Uxjte 
^P^JÍ^  coéj\c<x  j:0/i  meobon 
jié;be,  custodiebat  Die  pluvicz 
ores  in  media  planitie. — Bro- 
gan;  pm  m<xc<x;^b  /ié;be,  in 
the  plain  fields. 

T2é;b,  /téjg,  ready,  prepared;  bo 
/tjnne  fé  <x  c<\pb<\r>  /ié;b,  he 
prepared  his  chariot;  bo  p.jn- 
nedb<x;i  na  t;obl<x;cte  /ie;b, 
they  made  ready  the  presents  ; 
<x  ta;m  ;ie;b  cum  bfyr  b'jr<xj<x;l 
<X/i  ^On  mo  Cb;a/m<\,  I  am  ready 
to  suffer  death  for  the  sake  of 
my  Lord. 

ftéjbí  a  rope,  or  wythe. 

T2e;be<xcb,  ready  service,  officious- 
ness.  m 

ftéjbeab,  assent,  agreement. 

T2éjb;ie,  an  agreement. — Matt. 
20.  2. 

Í2é;b;m,  to  prepare  or  provide ;  to 
make  ready ;  also  to  bargain  or 
agree. 

T?é;bre<\c  and  jié;  jteac,  a  plain 
or  level. 

T2é;bte<xc,  union,  harmony,  pro- 
pitiation ;  also  a  covenant. 

Tléj-g,  vid.  ;ie;b,  plain,  open. 

T2é;jb;nr>,  to  judge;  bo  /léjjb;^ 
jréjn,  they  judged  themselves. 

T2e;  jle<xn,  a  plain  for  amusement 
or  diversion ;  ;te;  glean  <\n  ;i;ng- 
ce,  the  dancing  ring. 

T2e;j-t;o^,   a  church,   or   shrine : 


n  e 
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hence  the  word  fiejl;  g,  a  church- 
yard, may  be  deduced. 

t2e;t,  a  star. 

T2é;l,  clear,  or  manifest. 

T2é;l,  lawful,  rightful ;  pj Í  P^fl'  a 
rightful  king;  50  ;ie;l,  truly, 
verily. 

l?e;ieag,  a  church,  a  churchyard ; 
Lat.  religio. 

T?e;l;^  n<\  ji;0  g,  a  famous  burying- 
place  near  C^úoicdr),  in  Con- 
naught,  where  the  kings  of  Con- 
naught  were  usually  interred  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  Ireland. 

í?é;lt;n,  an  asterisk. 

Í2é;m,  power  and  authority,  or 
great  sway  derived  from  military 
actions ;  as,  c<vjt>/ié;m,  sway  or 
victory  in  fight,  is  like  the  Greek 
word  pe/jia,  i.  e.  great  feats,  or 
military  exploits.  This  Irish 
word  jté;m  also  signifies  a  series; 
as,  ;te;m  fi;ogr«x,  the  series  of 
regal  succession. 

Í2é;m,  a  way. 

T2é;m,  a  calling  out. 

T2é;m,  a  troop  or  band. 

T2é;me<xm<vjl,  bearing  great  sway  or 
authority. 

Ylejm-bfijiXtiXri,  an  adverb. 

1?éjm-cjn;m,  to  assign  or  appoint ; 
bo  jié;iT)-c;n  fé,  he  predestined. 

T2éjme<\c,  proud,  arrogant. 

T2é;meam<i;l,  of  or  belonging  to 
the  high  ways. 

Í2éjm&<xf,  time ;  pi.  jté;m;~e ;  pé;- 
me<\f  pjj;,  a  reign. 

T2é;ií)-je<xlla;m,  to  pre-engage,  to 
promise ;  noc  bo  /ié;m-  je<\U  /*e, 
which  he  promised. 

Í2é;mn;  jjm,  to  go,  to  walk. 

12e;m/*e,  a  club,  or  staff. 

X2é]jí9  will,  desire,  or  pleasure; 
bom  ^e;;i,  at  my  discretion; 
pejfi  <xn  nj%  tne  bidding  or 
pleasure  of  the  king,  his  com- 
mands. 

Xlé)j\}  bo  i\é)f\  <i  úejpujrme,  accord- 
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ing  to  his  ability. 
T2éj;i,  <i  /ié;;i,  last  night.     Here 
the  initial  n  is  pronounced  dou- 
ble. 
í?e;^e,  a  span,   i.  e.   about  nine 

inches  long. 
T2e;^5joba;t,  a  harlot,  or  prosti- 
tute. 
l?e;pú,  sooner  than,  before  that  ; 
bjultpajb  ta  me  j:5  ifij  <xnocc, 
pejfjú  Z°Jlie<^f  ^  c0^e^c,  be- 
fore the  cock  shall  crow,  thou 
wilt  deny  me  three  times  this 
night.—  L.  B. 
TZejfjbe,  a  rehearser,  or  romancer. 
12e;pot,  congealed;   go   ;ie;/~;ot 
<v/mr>e,  so  that  rivers  were  con- 
gealed.—  Vid.  Chron.  Scot.  an. 
699. 
T2e;^mé)/ib^ie<xc,  a  harlot. 
T2é;teac,  harmony,  reconciliation ; 
<ig   /ie;teac,  reconciling;   z;^. 
yie;bte<xc. 
Í2é;tec,  a  plain. 
T2e;te,  a  ram ;  gen.  jieje;  j ;  fie;te 

pidobta,  a  battering  ram. 
T2ejceab,  ramed;  <x  nuaj/i  bo  j\ej- 
teab  n<\  caoj/ie,  when  the  sheep 
conceived. 
12e;t/t;ce6;/i,  a  rhetorician. 
T2em,  with  my,  to  my ;  /iem  gió/i, 

with  my  voice. 
Í2em<i;r!,  pleasure. 
1?emj:é<ic<vjra,  to  foresee. 
T2eo,,  frost ;  Ar.  reo,  Wei.  and  Cor. 

rheu. 
TCeoleac,  ice. 
T2eote<\.c<x;m,  to  freeze,  to  congeal, 

&c. 
I2e6m am,  before  me ;  euj/rjm  /teo- 

mam,  I  propose,  or  design, 
fteon,  a  span ;  the  space  from  the 
top  of  the  thumb  to  that  of  the 
middle  finger. 
T2éfi,  with  our,  i.  e.  ;ie  &jt ;  bo  cú- 
<xl<xm<xj]\    jtc/t    cclúa^<x;b,    we 
heard  with  our  ears. 
Xléji,  unto  him  that,  i.  e.  jte  é  <Xj\ ; 
ex.  ;té/<  /teac  fé  ;<xb,  i.  e.  ;te  é 
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<x;i  ;ie<ic  ye  ;ab,  to  whom  he 
sold  them. 

Í2éji-ce<\/ic,  a  heath-poult,  or 
grouse. 

)?e-^eal<xb<xc,  by  turns,  alternate. 

ftéubum,  to  tear. 

7?éul<nb,  a  declaration. 

ftéult,  a  star ;  jiéalt<xn,  stars ;  lucb 
j:e;tme  r><x  /léultan,  star-gazers. 

T2éuro<x,  phlegm,  or  any  fluid  hu- 
mour flowing  from  the  mouth  or 
nose;  is  like  the  Greek  word 
pci/jua  in  letters,  sound,  and 
meaning. 

I?éam<im<x;l,  phlegmatic. 

r?éum-a;tn;  jjm,  to  foreknow ;  noc 
bo  péafn-<xjt)n  fé,  whom  he 
foreknew. 

Xléam-cj\ojce<\jw,  the  prepuce; 
j:eo;l  hup.  péam-cpojcjnn,  caro 
prceputii. 

T2éum/i^;b;no,  to  foretel;  also  to 
publish  or  proclaim. 

T2éufúnt<\,  reasonable. 

T2;,  or  /i;g,  a  king  or  sovereign 
prince. 

T2;<x,  running,  speed ;  also  chastise- 
ment, correction. 

t?;<x,  the  same  as  /ie,  quod  vid. 

T2;<x,  before,  in  comparison  of. 

T2;a,  or  bo  p]<\,  he  will  come. 

í?;<xbac,  whitish,  greyish,  sky-co- 
loured; e;c  /i;<xb<xc<x  oiju^bOi?- 
r>a,  grizzled  and  bay  horses. 

T2;<xB<xt,  a  lark. 

t2)<xc,  ne  came. 

T?;<!Lcbanac,  needy,  necessitous ; 
also  necessary,  needful. 

TtjactxxrxXf,  want,  distress,  neces- 
sity; tpé  /t;<xcb<Mity-,  for  po- 
verty or  want. 

7?;<\b,  a  running,  or  racing. 

)?;<xb,  correction ;  also  taming  or 
subduing. 

Ylj<xiA<xn,  a  bridewell,  or  house  of 
correction. 

!7;<xc,  a  cross,  a  gallows. 

17;<xj<xb,  hanging;  bo  /i?<xj<xb  <xn 
cao;^re<xc,  the  chieftain  was 
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hanged. 

1?;aja;m,  to  hang,  or  crucify,  to 
gibbet. 

7?;<x  j<nl,  a  rule ;  also  government ; 
Lat.  regula. 

ttj<x  J0Llt6;/i,  a  ruler,  or  director. 

7?;<i  g<xlú  j<\b,  a  ruling  or  directing. 

T?;<xj<xj/ie,  a  hangman  or  rogue. 

i?;<xj<xlta,  devout,  regular,  reli- 
gious. 

)?;<xj<xluj  jjm,  to  rule. 

í?)újl<x;jte,  ruled,  directed. 

t?;<xjt<v/jteo;;i,  a  ruler  or  go- 
vernor. 

T2;<xin<\,  c<xt-/i)<\m<x,  a  complete 
victory. 

l?;<xm  and  <x  ;rj<\m,  at  any  time, 
ever,  always ;  <x  tat<x6;  /v;<ut)  <i 
rxxjajb,  ye  are  always  opposing 
him. 

T2;<xm,  before ;  <\n  lá  fi;<xm,  the  day 
before. 

ftjouTmc,  #2d.  jr/<xbac. 

T2;<iii,  the  road  or  way,  a  path; 
also  a  footstep;  jxjannafjnfe&p., 
the  footsteps  of  the  ancients. 

Xl)<xn,  a  span. 

T2}<M>,  the  sea. 

12j<xn-cpajtjr)-tú<\j'c)  the  country  of 
the  Picts. 

í?)<xr?u;  je,  a  wanderer,  a  traveller. 

??;<X/i<xb,  a  pleasing  or  satisfying,  a 
distributing. 

7?;<X/i<vjbe,  or  j:e<\j\  /i;<x^ici,  an  eco^ 
home,  or  dispenser  of  eating  or 
drinking;  also  any  regulator  of 
affairs. 

l?;<X;i<xm,  to  please  or  satisfy ;  ]<Xj\- 
fap  <i  clown  n<x  bo;cb  bo  pj<X]i, 
his  children  shall  seek  to  please 
the  poor,  to  satiate  the  appetite. 

Tll<\pi:&,  content ;  also  served. 

Yl]<\fg,  a  moor,  fen,  or  marsh; 
cómg^fi  cojtle  if  W&fZ<x,  the 
advantage  of  a  wood  and  bog. 

l?)be,  jr/beóg  and  /i;b;r>,  a  whisker, 
a  single  hair,  a  mustache ;  ji^be 
g/iu<x;ge,  a  single  hair. 

T2;ce<xb,  a  kingdom. 
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Xl)c)f,  a  flame. 

TZfijpe,  a  knight;  Lat  eques ;  j\)- 
be<i/t<x;l-Be<X/it<xc,  an  armour- 
bearer,  an  esquire,  or  attendant. 
This  word  was  introduced  into 
the  Irish  upon  the  coming  of  the 
-first  English  adventurers  into 
Ireland,  but  our  language  had  in 
it  the  original  of  this  Anglo- 
Saxon  word,  which  is  /iU7fie, 
quod  vid. 

njz>  i-  e.  xwzre°w> a  spy-    . 

KJi*  or  Ph*  kmg;  Plur-  WV&> 
Wei.  rhi,  Cor.  ruy,  Arm.  rue, 
Gall,  roi,  and  Lat.  rex. 

Xl)%,  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to 
the  wrist ;  mo  j\) j,  my  arm ; 
fijp.  <x  wjfi,  between  his  arms. 

Xl)%-c)fte,  the  royal  fiscus,  or  trea- 
sury. 

T2;|e,  a  kingdom. 

72;  je,  reproof. 

7?;  j-pé;nn;b,  a  general,  a  general- 
issimo. 

7?J.g;m  <x  le<Xf,  is  a  particular  form 
of  expression  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, very  often  used  to  signify 
a  person's  consent  or  approbation 
of  a  thing. 

XI)  gjm,  to  reach  or  stretch ;  also  to 
consent ;  ma  c)  tá  g<\bu;  je,  <xn 

NZffo  ***  l&)r>  if  tnou  seest  a 
thief,  wilt  thou  consent  with  him. 

XI)  jjn,  drowsy,  sluggish ;  also  stiff 
or  tenacious  ;  slow,  dilatory,  lin- 
gering. 

Hjipeacuf,  delay. 

7?;g-m;or>n,  a  diadem. 

7?;jr?eact,  a  gift,  a  favour,  or  pre- 
sent. 

XI) ine<Xf,  or ;i;; ppf,  delay;  jt;j- 
ne<Xf  l<xb<Xj\i:<x,  an  impediment 
of  speech. 

7?jjr>;g;jm,  to  make  stiff;  also  to 
delay;  bo  w%p)%  fé-&  mujnéut, 
he  stiffened  his  neck. 

í?;gteíxcb,  an  envoy,  or  ambassa- 
dor. 

XI) gtjjjm,  to  be  wanting. 
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7?Jm  or  /t;om,  number;  Wei.  rhiv. 

7?;m;<xb,  pride. 

7?;m;m,  to  reckon,  to  number. 

7?;nce<xb,  dancing,  or  a  dance. 

XZjnceojp.,  a  dancer. 

7?;nc;m,  to  dance;  bo  ^;nce<xba;t 
<yn  /4ú<xj,  the  army  danced 
round. 

XZjncrie  or  /v/ngoe,  a  lance  or  spear. 

T2;n-pe;t:;om  and  j\)n-m<xcn<xrf)}  con- 
templation. 

7?5r>geab,  hanging. 

7?;n-^é;13;óí7r)<x  and  /r/r?-je;mljoc<x, 
chains. 

Xl)r\ji:e,  torn,  parted. 

T?;nmea^,  the  scanning  of  a  verse. 

Xl)rm,  the  point  of  a  spear  or 
sword,  &c. ;  the  picked  or  sharp 
end  of  any  thing ;  also  a  penin- 
sula or  neek  of  land  jetting  into 
the  sea,  a  promontory  or  fore- 
land; in  the  Welsh  rhin  is  a 
nose ;  hence  pen  rhin  is  a  pro- 
montory ;  Gr.  piv,  a  nose. 

Xl)rm  mú;nt;/i-ba^ie,  a  foreland 
and  territory  of  Carbury  in  the 
County  of  Cork,  which  anciently 
belonged  to  the  O'Baires,  an  an- 
cient tribe  of  the  Lugadian  race. 
It  would  take  up  more  than  a 
whole  sheet  to  mention  all  the 
neck-lands  of  Ireland  whose 
names  begin  with  this  word  j\)rw* 

17) nn,  music,  melody. 

Xl)r\r),  a  foot ;  plur.  p.)rme,  feet. 

7?;nn,  the  stars. 

12)iwe,  unto  us,  with  us ;  bo  l<\ba;/t 
fé  jijrme,  he  spoke  to  us. 

Tljrme,  the  perfect  tense  of  the 
verb  be<xna;m,  which  hath  no 
perterperfect  tense  of  its  own, 
but  borrows  it ;  hence  bo  jt;nne 
fé  ma;t,  he  hath  done  good, 
&c. 

f?;/77?e,  the  understanding. 

T2)nne<\c,  sharp-pointed ;  ^<x;jeab 
/ijnneac,  a  sharp  arrow. 

7?;nr>j:e<xt<UT),  to  design  or  intend  ; 
to  forecast. 
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??;nn;m,  the  heavenly  constella- 
tions. 

7?;r>n/ié;m,  a  constellation. 

7?;oba/i,  a  sieve ;  ppb<Xf\  meala,  a 
honeycomb ;  Lat.  cribrum. 

ftjoblac,  a  rival. 

T?;ob5;b,xa  spendthrift. 

T2Job5;be<xcb,  prodigality. 

ftjobojbjm,  to  riot  or  revel. 

T2jOcb,  or  /iucb,  the  shape  or  like- 
ness; <x  /i;ocb  ma; fib,  as  dead  ; 
ba  mbejnn  <xb  /rjocb,  if  I  was  in 
your  stead  or  place. 

T2)ocu<\ji>,  a  plague,  contagion,  or 
pestilence. 

7?;ob,  a  ray. 

12joi>n<\ct,  a  gift. 

ft;o %,  or  /ijt,  a  king. 

7?;oja  and  ft;oj<xrha;l,  kingly, 
princely. 

T2;oj<xcb,  a  kingdom. 

7?;o  jam<v/l,  royal,  princely. 

i?Jo^<xr?,  a  queen;  Lat.  regina; 
alias  /i;  j-bean. 

T2Jo  j-colb,  a  sceptre. 

X2)0  j;CO/i6;n,  a  crown. 

í?;o  jbdcb,  a  kingdom. 

T2jo  j-bac,  a  palace  or  court. 

7?;o  j-ba;l,  a  royal  convocation. 

ftjoj-bamna,  a  king  ira  fieri,  or 
future  king;  a  prince  designed, 
or  fit  to  be  king. 

J?;oj-l<xoc,  a  prince;  also  a  re- 
spectable old  man. 

I2;oj-lou?n,  a  palace,  or  king's 
court. 

7?  Jo g-oataj/i,  a  cockatrice. 

7?;oj-pup<x;t,  or  /i;oj-pab<x;lleún, 
and  jiyoj-bot,  a  king*s  tent. 

í?;o^-^l<xt,  a  sceptre. 

7?;oid,  with  me,  i.  e.  ;te  me. 

í?;om,  a  reckoning  or  counting; 
also  a  number. 

ftjomajm,  to  reckon,  to  number,  or 
count. 

J?;om<v//ie<xct,  arithmetic. 

ftjomctj/ijm,  to  reckon  or  number. 

TZjon,  rather  jt;an,  a  way  or  road. 

t?;ona/be,  an  engraver. 
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1?;ona;bea^,  sculpture. 

T2;ona;  j)m,  to  carve  or  engrave. 

Ujon  jac,  a  strong  fellow. 

J?;om)ab,  redness. 

12)0f<\-)ti\jf,  mimicking. 

T2)0f<\l<X)  jecib,  mimicking. 

7?;oc,  running,  racing. 

1?;ot<xb  and  /t;ot<v/m,  or  /ie<xt<vjm, 
to  run,  to  race. 

T^)Otf<x,  with  thee;  mojbe  jtjotya 
no.  jijú^an,  rather  with  thee  than 
with  them. 

í?J;ieab,  bo  /i;/ie<Xb,  seriously,  ve- 
rily, in  good  earnest. 

XI) y,  unto,  to ;  pjf  <xn  t/*<x;lmceat- 
l<x;b,  with  the  Psalmist;  also 
unto  him,  with  him,  at  him,  &c, 
i.  e.  fie.  fé. 

VZjfi  a  king. 

UjjT,  intelligence,  knowledge. 

1?)f,  <Xjyf,  a  gain,  a  second  time. 

TZjfQ<xc,  a  romancer. 

12)rg-)ne<\c,  a  brave  soldier,  or 
warrior ;  ex.  tar  gle;c  n<x  m;l;b 
/vj^g;jr?eac,  he  fought  the  battle 
of  a  warlike  soldier. 

K2)f)pn  or  p.jfe<\r>,  with  him,  along 
with  him. 

12)t,  a  course,  a  flight;  lxx;m  fie 
/t;c  not  nu;/~geab,  by  the  water- 
courses. 

}?;£,  an  arm. 

72jteab,  a  running. 

]?;t;m,  to  run ;  bo  fijt:  ^é,  he  ran  ; 
/rjtrjb,  they  run. 

njttea/ig,  a  kind  of  extempore 
verses  or  expressions  suddenly 
put  together  in  a  poetic  dress  or 
manner. 

YZja,  unto  them,  with  them. 

1?;úne,  with  us. 

??5,  much,  too  much,  very;  j\ó 
lú<xt,  very  soon;  ;i5  majt,  ex- 
ceeding good;  /ioon6;/ieac,very 
honourable.  It  is  a  sign  of  the 
superlative  degree. 

Í25,  first,  before. — PL 

Xlo,  the  same  as  bo,  which  has  no 
English,  and  is  a  sign  of  the 
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pret.  tense ;  as  j\o  /ta;b,  lie  said. 

126,  to  go  to  a  place ;  no  gu/i  /to 
CaiTKXn  á/tb,  till  I  reached  to 
stately  Emania. 

126ba,  a  robe. 

T25b<v/be<xc,  very  thankful. 

T26b<x;/t;be,  a  monument. 

í2obam  and  /tdtbaro,  to  warn  or  ad- 
monish. 

t25ba/t,  a  sieve. 

ftóbeag,  very  small. 

Í25b/i6,  ancient,  very  old. 

YZobajft,  custody. 

T2oc<\n,  a  plait  or  fold,  a  wrinkle. 

l?ocar>,  a  cottage  or  hut. 

12oc<\n,  a  hood  or  mantle,  a  sur- 
tout. 

Í26cajbe<xm<x;l,  very  proper,  de- 
cent, becoming ;  also  civil,  hos- 
pitable. 

Í25ca;/ibe<xm<x;l,  very  courteous  and 
obliging;  also  very  powerfully 
befriended. 

í2oca/t,  a  killing  or  slaughtering. 

!2ocb<v/m,  to  reach  or  arrive  at  a 
place ;  bo  /locbabafi  to  Cajfjol, 
they  arrived  at  Cashel. 

t2ocbu;r>,  le  /iocbu;r>  fa<Xf,  by  the 
mounting  or  ascent ;  r>d.c  fé;b;;t 
<x  /iOcbu;n,  which  cannot  be  ap- 
proached unto;  an  arriving  or 
reaching  to  any  place. 

12ocirjlle<\c,  terrible,  very  dange- 
rous. 

X2.ócóf\<y,  the  chiefest  or  best. 

1?octa;/ie,  a  common  guest  or 
customer,  one  that  haunts  a  place 
much. 

l?0cú<\;b,  a  lamprey. 

t?5cú/i<!Lm,  exceeding  diligence, 
anxiousness. 

T2ócú^0LtY)0ic,  vigilant,  over-careful. 

125b,  the  way  or  road ;  /tób  an  /i;j, 
the  highway 

T2ob  and  ;ieb,  a  thing;  Lat.  res. 

12ob<xct:,  a  covering,  a  fence. 

12obcxb  and  /iOb<vjl,  a  lancing  or 
scarrifying. 

T2ob(XiT)a;l,  prosperous. 
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í2obb<\b,  was  lost  or  undone,  failed. 

T26bb<\b,  breaking. 

T25bo;neant;a,  very  stormy  or  tem- 
pestuous; <xf  <x;m^;/i  /16  bo;ne- 
<xn£a,  it  is  a  time  of  much  rain  ; 
from  /i5,  very,  and  bo-fOn^jon, 
bad  weather;  so  that  ;i5bo;ne- 
txntto  is  a  contracted  compound 
of  four  simple  words :  /16,  very, 
tiO  is  a  negative,  fOn  signifies 
good  or  happy,  and  f)on  is  wea- 
ther. Thus  this  compound  word 
signifies  literally,  very  unhappy 
weather. 

T2obu;l,  jealousy. 

I26bu;r>,  a  nobleman,  a  peer. 

12obútr/iacbac,  earnest,'careful,  very 
diligent. 

1?obmu;r>n,  a  fox;  pvjnce  and  j:e- 
onba,  the  same. 

ftobfiuOjKvjm,  to  bring  to  pass,  to 
effect. 

T2oe,  a  field,  or  plain ;  jté;b,  idem. 

T2o-f  ;<\l,  very  hospitable. 

1?o-p)g<Xjit:<xc,  very  gracious. 

17d-pCmn,  an  earnest  longing. 

1?5-ponr>ma/i,  very  willing,  well 
pleased. 

T25-púcicb,  a  great  cold. 

T2o  j,  an  order,  or  custom. 

12ot,  choice  ;  /to  j<x  j:e<X/i,  the 
choice  of  men ;  /to  jam  and  /to- 
ga; n,  idem. 

7?ora)m,  to  choose,  or  make  choice 
of. 

T2oga;r?;ocab,  chosen  or  elected. 

Uo-  géa/t,  very  sharp,  very  fierce. 

T2o  jlac,  an  election  of  soldiers. 

7?o  jlac,  very  angry,  enraged. 

T2o  gmal,  the  election  of  a  prince. 

I?5  jma/t,  digging ;  n;  j:é>;,t  team 
/tógma/t  bo  béunam,  <xzaf.  ^f 
n<\]\  learn  bé;/tc  bja/tjtujb,  I 
cannot  dig,  and  am  ashamed  to 
beg. 

Uó  gma/t,  very  dangerous ;  also  fight- 
ing, valiant. 

126 jrja/ta; jeac,  very  customary, 
much  used  or  frequented. 
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UÓ)bjn,  a  small  rope  or  cord;  a 

whisker  or  mustache. 
Tldjbjiéixixx,  excellent. 
Uojbne,  a  lance  or  dart. 
12ojc)b,  jo  ;io;c;b  f)n,  insomuch, 

so  that. 
Ylojcjit),  to  come  to,  to  arrive  at ; 

also  to  appertain,  or  belong  to  ; 

nj  jiO)c]On  mo  rt)<xfc  cujabpi, 

my  good  doth  not  belong  toyou. 
T2o;ct<xb,  a  great  cry. 
í?0;bea^,  very  handsome  or  pretty. 
T2oj  j;m,  to  arrive  at,  or  attain  to. 
7?o;  jl;c,  very  prudent  or  wise. 
T2o;  jne,  chief,  or  choice. 
Uo] jneagcib,    election  ;    jio; jp) j, 

ft°Jg/Wj  to  elect  or  choose. 

/2o;lbe,  mountains. 

T2ojl;£5  a  church ;  <x  /io;l/g  jóbajt, 
in  a  church  of  idols. 

7?o;lle,  together;  p&  /tojlle,  to- 
gether ;  Lat.  simul. 

7?o;llé,  ^  darnel,  Zizania  ;  rather 
/tablet:. 

ftójm,  the  city  of  Rome ;  gen.  rxx 

ftójm,  earth  or  soil;  hence  /tojm 
<xbla;ce,  a  burying-place;  hence 
also  ;-i5ma/i,  digging. 

T2ojm  or  /lOjme,  before,  before  that, 
in  comparison  of,&c. ;  f<xn  <ijm- 
fjj\  /io;me,  formerly,  of  old, 
heietofore;  <xn  té  cajjipf  ;io;- 
me,  whoever  designs  or  intends. 

Kpjmfe,  sin,  iniquity. 

T^ojrofQ,  a  pole,  or  stake. 

Uó)n,  or  ]\on,  a  seal. 

J?o;n,  the  gen.  of  pan,  the  crest  or 
tail-hair  of  any  beast;  édibac 
/10727,  hair-cloth. 

í?o;n;  j,  hairy,  or  full  of  bristles. 

72ojnn,  a  share  or  portion. 

YZojnne,  horse-hair. 

7?o;nneab,  a  division. 

T2o;nr);m,  or  /itr/rmjro,  to  divide  or 
share ;  bo  pojnn  fé,  he  divided. 

K2o)nnp<\)pte<xc,  sharing  or  par- 
taking. 
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T26;pé;/1,  a  tuck  or  rapier. 

T?o;fceall,  a  sentence,  verdict,  or 
decree. 

T2o;^eal,  the  lowest,  or  most  base. 

l?o;/-ii)é;^leac,  a  tory,  a  burglar. 

Uojfjro  and  ;io;cjno,  to  reach  or 
come  to,  to  arrive  at ;  50  pojfjp 
<X/t  neam,  may  you  reach  hea- 
ven; t><\  /io;cecib  Óomnall  Ce- 
<xnn-cop<\i>,  if  Donald  arrives  at 
Ceanncora. 

Xlo)f)n,  rosin, 

TlojDfa  angry,  vexed. 

1?o;p/te,  anger,  choler. 

T26;^-teac,  the  fish  called  roach. 

Xloj^tjro,  to  arrive,  to  attain  to ; 
pojicjro,  the  same;  /to;tce5ca 
fé,  he  will  reach;  50  ;io;tr;b, 
until. 

Xlo-jfxjr),  a  gridiron. 

T2o;c,  a  wheel. 

1?o;tleoj/t,  a  wheelwright. 

12o;tfl;n),  to  please. 

T2o;c^te,  or  pojt-jpe,  a  babbler,  a 
silly  prating  person. 

ftopfteact;,  loquacity,  silly  speech- 
ing;  also  rhetoric. 

12o]tpe<\b<\p,  most  prudent. 

T2o;t/iém,  a  rushing,  &c. ;  le  pojt- 
pém  <x  ca/tixxb,  <xgaf  le  to;/i- 
Bléd^goib  <x  ^ojtrlecin,  Jer.  47. 
3;  a  commotione  quadrigarwn 
ejus,  et  midtitudine  rotarum, 
ejus. 

T2o]tj\]c,  rhetoric. 

TMab,  a  roll. 

T?ol<x;m,  to  roll. 

T25m<xb,  before  thee;  <xba;/i  ;ióm<xb, 
speak  on ;  7  not;  g  fiómab,  go  for- 
ward, go  on  or  away,  i.  e.  /16 jm, 
before,  and  tú,  you. 

T25m<v//ie,  a  rower. 

X2órrxX)'c,  excellent. 

t?5mam,  before  me ;  tiO  cú<vjb  mé 
;i6mam,  I  went  on. 

Tlonxxn,  brank,  or  French  wheat. 

ftomanac,  a  Roman. 

1?5mt\/t,  digging ;  vid.  /tojm  ;  jreci/t 
^ioma;/i,  a  digger. 
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T25ma/iajm,  to  dig;  noc  ^toma/tca/i 
le  loj^e,  that  is  dug  with  mat- 
tocks. 
K2ón)]<xn ju^,  an  earnest  desire. 

T25m6;be,  greatness,  excess. 

l?om/ia,  the  sight. 

T25mu;b  and  ;-iomu;5/-e,  before  you. 

ftomuj/i,  before  us;  mo.  ca)]\n)jb 
/iomuj/7,  if  we  purpose  or  in- 
tend. 

TCómpa,  before  them  ;  nj  15)<\jb 
ecxjla  Ofiafi  jiompa,  ye  shall  not 
be  afraid  of  them;  jiompa^an, 
before  them. 

\lo~n,  a  sea-calf;  pi.  ;t5j/?te. 

Tlon,  the  hair  of  the  mane  or  tail 
of  a  horse,  cow,  or  other  beast ; 
/tojnoe  and  /tuajnne,  is  a  single 
hair  of  the  same ;  Wei.  rhaun, 
horse-hair. 

T2onab,  aclub  or  stake. 

ftonabú/ita,  very  natural. 

T?5/7j:a;t:,  hair-cloth. 

!25flgala/t,  a  rheumatism. 

Xlonn,  a  chain,  a  tie,  or  bond. 

Xlonrxxb,  a  dub  or  staff 

T2ormf<\ jab,  or  jxonnfu jab,  search, 
inquiry. 

17ont,  fierce,  cruel. 

T25pa,  a  rope. 

1?opa;/te,  a  rapier;  also  a  treache- 
rous violent  person. 

T?0/tba;m,  to  run,  or  to  race. 

T2o/it:a;m,  to  pour  out. 

Xlóf  and  j\óf<x,  a  rose. 

XlOf,  science,  knowledge. 

XlOf,  pleasant,  agreeable:  hence 
the  name  of  several  places  and 
towns  in  Ireland ;  as,  ??0/~-<vjl;- 
t/te,  the  town  of  Ross,  a  bishop's 
see  in  the  County  of  Cork ;  Hoy 
mac  Cjxfuvoi^jn,  the  town  of 
Ross  in  the  County  of  Wexford, 
a  harbour. 

Qofol,  judgment. 

17óf<xro  and  jio^tam,  to  roast;  n; 
]\df<xn  <xn  bajne  a;mlea/-g,  the 
slothful  man  roasteth  not,  &c. — 
Prov.  12.  27. 
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\2ofb<xn,  the  apple  of  the  eye. 
YZofg,  an  eye ;  p.Of%  úlujn,  a  charm- 
ing fine  eye ;  plur.  /iO;~gajb  and 

TlOfg,  the  understanding. 
YlOfg,  a  kind  of  versification  used 
by  the  Bards  of  an  army  to  ani- 
mate the  troops  to  battle,  other- 
wise called  f\Ofg<\  c  extra. 

TCo/'-jbaUab,  an  error  or  mistake. 

Y20ft<\,  roasted ;  also  a  roasting ; 
bo  rr)  fé  p.Oft<x,  he  roasteth ; 
j:eo;l  j\óft<x,  roast  meat. 

T25t,  a  hoary  white  frost ;  vid.  fieo. 

T2otc/ieba,  a  bodkin. 

l?á,  a  secret ;  id  qd.  p.un  ;  vid.  piin. 

ftuab,  reddish ;  Wei.  rhydh  ;  Lat. 
rvfus. 

J2uab,  strong,  valiant. 

T2uabbú;b,  of  a  reddish  yellow. 

ftuabcjvjot;,  rudle,  or  red  radle. 

T2uablajt  and  ^uablajr/nflea/-, 
choler ;  also  the  disorder  called 
cholera. 

ftuagajfie,  any  thing  or  instrument 
that  drives  another  thing  out  of 
its  place;  ftuagaj/ie  gla;^,  is 
the  key  of  a  lock,  because  it 
forces  the  bolt  out  of  its  place. 

T2uagab,  a  banishing,  or  driving 
away. 

ftuagajm,  to  put  to  flight. 

T2aa;c;ll;m,  to  buy  or  purchase. 

T2uajc;lte,  bought  or  purchased. 

X2a<X]b,  from  fiuab;  f&n  mu;/i  j\a- 
<xjb,  in  the  Red  Sea. 

t?ua;bneac,hair;  éabacbo  ftuajb- 
neac  cam  all,  cloth  of  camels' 
hair. 

í?ua;£,  a  flight;  hence  /ui a;gbe;fte, 
bo  jt;nr>eaba/t  /tua;g-be;/te,they 
wheeled  about  from  the  rere. 

I2ua;m,  a  fishing  line. 

T2ua;nne,  a  hair. 

ftuam,  a  spade. 

T2uamnab,  reproof,  or  reprehen- 
sion. < 

T2aana;b,  red,  reddish. 

T?ua/7a;b,  strong,  able. 
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??imn<X)  j,  anger. 

T2im£<xc,  lying,  a  liar. 

]?uat<x/i,  a  skirmish. 

T2ubci,  patience,  longanimity. 

l?ab<\,  a  hurt  or  wound. 

72úbjr>,  a  ruby. 

T2uc<i;l,  a  tearing  or  cutting. 

7?ucb,  stead,  room;  <x  piucb  C<x- 
mojnn,  in  Edmund's  room ;  also 
almost  :  <x  /tucb  bajf,  almost 
dead. 

7?ucb,  sudden ;  also  vehement,  ear- 
nest. 

l?uct,  a  swine. 

ftuct;,  a  great  cry,  a  clamour. 

t2ubMu<v/t/ie,  saw-dust. 

X2abji<xc,  very  straight. 

7?úb/i<xc,  a  darkening. 

X2úbp<xc<Xf  and  7iúb/i<\c<ty*,  length. 

7?ug,  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb 
be;^;m,  signifying  to  take,  to 
catch;  also  to  bear  children  or 
young ;  bo  /tug  fj  m<xc,  she  bore 
a  son ;  bo  piirgabO/i,  they  caught ; 
bo  /iug  fé  0/t/K\,  he  overtook 
them,  &c. ;  vid.  bé<x/Kib,  su- 
pra. 

I?ug<xb,  bo  ftugab  <X]fi,  he  was  ta- 
ken; bo  piugúb  jrrge<\n  bo,  a 
daughter  was  born  unto  him. 

7?ug<xb,  was  hurt  or  wounded. 

12Ú £<vj/te,  a  bar  or  bolt  of  a  door, 
a  latch. 

ftújab^  hanging. 

ftugmob,  a  bondslave. 

TZajbe,  a  hair ;  j:é  le;teab  /iu;be, 
at  a  hair's  breadth. 

7?uji5,  brimstone. 

??u;beoict<vjr>,  a  prop  or  support. 

Via  fine,  a  lance. 

1?u;br>eac,  armed  with  a  lance,  a 
spearman. 

ftujbneac,  strongly  guarded,  hav- 
ing a  numerous  band. 

t?u;!5r>e<xb<x,  great  bands. 

T2ujb;n,  a  riband. 

7?u;ce,  a  rebuke,  or  reproach. 

X2u]ce<xc,  exaltation,  or  lifting  up. 

I?u;ceab,  a  collection. 
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7?u;ceat,  an  exalting,  or  lifting  up, 
elevating. 

T2u;cealt,  was  hid,  or  private. 

1?u;be<xb,  a  reproof,  or  censure. 

t2u;ble<x^,  very  true,  or  faithful :  a 
corrupt  contraction  of  j\óhjle<Xf. 

í?u;  j,  an  arm;  hjxjy  ]\vrj%  <xn  cpiw- 
ta;  j,  break  thou  the  arm  of  the 
wicked;  <\jj\  bo  /iu;  j,  upon  thine 
arm  ;  <x  f\aj j,  his  arms. 

7?u;mr>e<xb,  casting,  or  throwing. 

ftújn-ctéj/teac,  a  secretary. 

??ú;r)-b;úm<x;/i,  is  properly  and  lite- 
rally a  dark  secret ;  which  may 
be  properly  called  a  divine  mys- 
tery; pi.  fiu;r)-b;<xm/i<i. 

)?á;n-b;cuT)/i<\c,  mystical,  myste- 
rious. 

Tlújne  and  pójnne,  horse-hair,  a 
bristle,  &c. 

T2u;r>e,  a  streaky 

TZa-jnn  and  j\an<xi,  a  division. 

T2u;/7rjecc,  or  /t;flj?ecc,  grass. 

í?u;r?r?te,  divided. 

T2á;n/ie<xt:ó;/i,  a  secretary. 

7?u;/ie,  a  champion,  a  knight;  the 
root  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  rider ; 
plur.  jiu;/i;g  and  fitr//ie<xc<x;  as, 
<xbb<xb  /tu;/ie<xc  jf  po  t:pj<xjt, 
an  habitation  of  lords  and  princes. 

1?u;/ie<xc,  famous,  renowned,  cele- 
brated. 

l?u;/ieoic,   idem  quod  /tujfie;  ex. 
ro<xi<X)f\  mo-T2a;/ieac  n;me,  ma- 
ter met  Domini  coelorum. — Bro- 
gan  in  Vit.  S.  Brigid. 
1?u)j\e<xc<yf,  lordship,  dominion. 

^alfZ  an(l  pufZ™'  a  vessel  made 

of  bark  of  trees. 
Uu]f,  a  way  or  road. 
T2u;^-,  an  elder- tree :  hence  it  is  the 

name  of  the  letter  ft. — Flah. 
Uujfe<\nt<\,  hasty;  30  pujfe<\nt<\, 

hastily,  by  snatches;  Lat.  rap- 

tim. 
í?u;^g,  a  skirmish. 
X2újf£jrr,,  to  spite  or  strike,  to  pelt 

at ;  /iú^5<xb,  idem. 
Y?a)pr(),  to  tear  in  pieces. 
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??u;tr,  an  army,  a  troop. 

7?ujteac,  going  or  moving,  upon 
the  march. 

]?u;te<xr>,  red  hot,  or  blazing. 

72ujte<\n,  delight,  pleasure. 

T2u;tecu7<vjro,  to  shine  or  glitter. 

1?u)te<\n<\f,  glittering,  brightness. 

]7ujtne<\i),  a  flame. 

??ú;t;r>,  the  ankle-bone. 

I?  a  lab,  a  slaughtering  or  massacre, 

7?ul<X)b,  he  went. 

7?úm,  a  floor;  also  a  room;  púm 
n  <x  p<xi<x,  the  floor  of  the  for- 
tress. 

TZanxxp,  a  mine. 

Ttiin,  a  secret,  secresy,  mystery. 
N.  B.  If  Olaus  Wormius  had 
known  that  pun  is  the  common 
and  only  word  in  the  old  Celtic 
or  Irish,  to  express  the  word 
secret  or  mystery,  it  would  have 
spared  him  the  labour  of  the 
long  dissertation  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  his  book,  de  Litteratura 
Runica,  to  account  for  the  ori- 
gin of  the  word  ranee,  which  was 
a  mysterious  or  hieroglyphic 
manner  of  writing  used  by  the 
Gothic  Pagan  priests,  as  he  him- 
self observes  in  another  place. 
Tacitus  observing  that  the  Ger- 
mans knew  no  literature,  uses 
the  terms  of  seer  eta  liter  arum; 
and  in  the  same  manner  the  Ger- 
mans having  afterwards  learned 
the  use  of  letters,  called  their 
alphabet  by  the  appellative  of 
Runce,  from  the  Cimbric  and 
Gothic  word  runa,  a  secret ; 
plur.  púnujh ;  ex.  pó  b;  fé  j 
púnafi  <xn  pyg,  he  was  one  of  the 
king's  privy  council ;  jnnfjm  pun 
bujt,  I  tell  you  a  secret ;  <xn  b;l 
pún  <xg<xb  <x;/i?  have  you  any 
secret  knowledge  of  the  matter  ? 
pun  <\%uf  fiXjfnéjf,  a  private 
and  a  manifested  knowledge  of 


a  thing ;  Wei.  rhin,  a  secret  or 
mystery ;  Sax.  girunu,  mysteries ; 
Sicamb.  reunen,  obscure  mur- 
muring; Anglo-Saxon,  geryne, 
mysteries;  Cimbr.  runa,  arcana 
carmina  vel  notse  secretiores  ; 
and  Gothice,  runa,  mysterium, 
item  consilium. —  Vid.  Glossa- 
rium  Goth,  ad  Vocem.  Runa. 

12ún,  a  purpose  or  design;  pun 
b;ongm<xtt:<x,  a  firm  purpose; 
Goth,  runa,  consilium. 

l?ún<\]  j,  dark,  obscure,  mystical. 

l?un<x;je,  a  discreet  person,  to 
whom  a  secret  may  be  safely 
told ;  also  any  person  that  knows 
a  secret. 

T2an<xjpm,  a  council  chamber. 

í?úobocar>,  a  disguise  or  pretence. 

7?úr>- -gpajíteGjp,  a  secretary. 

Uunnch,  a  division  ;  pannt<xjl,  id. 

Xlúnpajpteac,  partaker  of  a  se- 
cret. 

]?úr)-pd/it<x;m,  to  communicate,  to 
advise  with,  or  consult. 

Ylup-gofo,  rhubarb. 

Xlaf,  knowledge,  skill. 

72af,  a  wood. 

Qufg,  the  bark  of  a  tree;  Wei. 
rhysk  and  dirugo,  to  take  off 
bark. 

12ufg<xjro,  or  pujfzjm,  to  make 
bare,  to  take  the  bark  off  a  tree. 

Xlúf^iXjro,  to  strike  vehemently,  to 
pound,  to  pelt  at. 

YZuftaca,  rude,  rustic ;  Lat.  rusti- 
cus. 

T2u^t<xcact,  rudeness,  rusticity. 

YZuftac,  a  boor,  clown,  or  churl. 

T2úft<\n,  a  lump,  or  hillock. 

T2út<x,  a  herd,  a  rout. 

ftúta,  a  tribe  of  people ;  pút<x 
búpcixc,  the  tribe  of  the  Burks. 
This  expression  carries  an  ho- 
nourable sense. 

Hut,  wages. 

72ui<x,  the  fish  called  thornback. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  S. 

S  is  the  fifteenth  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  and  is  not  ranked  by 
our  grammarians  in  any  particular  order  of  the  consonants,  but  is 
called  sometimes  <v/m/tjb,  or  barren,  and  sometimes  ba;r>-ft;ojan  n<x 
ccor>/~o;rie<xba,  or  the  queen  of  the  consonants,  because  in  the  com- 
position of  Irish  verse  it  will  admit  no  other  consonant  to  correspond 
with  it ;  and  our  Irish  prosodians  are  as  nice  and  punctual  in  the  obser- 
vance of  the  u<x;m  and  comOfibu  j<\b,  or  union  and  correspondence,  as  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  are  in  the  collocation  of  their  dactyles  and  spondees. 
So  that  if  an  Irish  poet  should  have  transgressed  against  the  established 
rule  and  acceptation  of  the  consonants,  he  would  be  exposed  to  severe 
reprehension.  We  find  in  the  Greek  division  of  the  consonants  into  se- 
veral classes,  as  mutes,  liquids,  &c,  that  the  letter  c,  or  s,  is  not  ranked 
among  any  particular  class,  but  like  our  Irish  f,  is  styled  suce  potestatis 
littera,  or  an  absolute  and  independant  letter.  In  Irish  it  is  called  fujl, 
or  f<xjl,  from  f<X)l,  the  willow-tree,  Lat.  salix.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that 
all  Irish  words  beginning  with  the  letter  f,  and  which  are  of  the  feminine 
gender,  must  necessarily  admit  of  an  adventitious  t  before  the  initial  f, 
when  the  Irish  particle  <xn  (which  in  signification  answers  to  the  English 
a,  an,  and  the,)  is  prefixed  before  such  words ;  in  which  case  the  t 
eclipses  the  f,  so  that  the  word  is  pronounced  as  if  it  had  not  belonged 
to  it,  though  f  is  always  written  to  show  it  is  the  initial  radical  letter. 
Thus  the  words  fújl,  an  eye,  or  the  eye;  f)\or\,  a  nose,  or  the  nose, 
when  the  Irish  particle  <xn,  signifying  a,  an,  or  the,  in  English,  is  prefixed 
to  them,  are  necessarily  to  be  written  en  tfújl,  <xn  tf]\cn,  and  pro- 
nounced <\n  tú;l,  <\n  tjwn.  But  words  beginning  with  f,  which  are  of 
the  masculine  gender,  admit  of  no  adventitious  letter  as  a  prefix.  Thus 
we  say  and  write  <xn  fljnnean,  a  shoulder ;  <xn  fóluf,  the  light ;  and 
this,  by  the  by,  is  one  method  to  find  out  the  gender  of  words  beginning 
with  f.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  when  f  is  aspirated  by  subjoining  7? 
to  it,  which  cannot  happen  but  when  it  is  an  initial  letter,  it  is  thereby 
made  quiescent,  so  that  its  sound  is  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  a  t 
aspirated  at  the  beginning  of  a  word ;  for  the  words  o,  fújl,  his  eye,  <x 
fceanga,  his  tongue,  are  pronounced  as  if  written  <x  bújl,  <x  7)eang<\. 


S<x,  in  ;  f<\  c<xi,  in  the  fight ;  f<xn 
tj  je,  in  the  house. 

Sa,  or  haf,  sre  signs  of  the  com- 
parative degree,  and  have  r>;  al- 
ways before  them  ;  ex.  m)  f<x 
mó,  or  r>;  haf  mo,  more  or  great- 
er ;  n;  f<\  ij\ejfe,  or  m)  Huf 
tj\G)f&,  stronger,  or  more  stron< 


This  f<y.  is  sometimes  contracted 
when  the  word  following  it  be- 
gins with  a  vowel;  as,  <j.t<vjm 
r\)óf  o;ge  m  é,  I  am  younger 
than  him,  i.  e.  n]  butf  ó;ge  27a  é  ; 
rijf,  pro  r)j  f<\,  or  for  n;  haf ; 
vid.  haf. 
<y,   or   )f<x,  whose,  or  whereof; 
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s  <c 


S  if 


Christ  whose  blood   redeemed 


us. 


Sa,  i.  e.  jf  a,  and  his  or  her's. 

Sab>  strong,  able;  6a  f<xh  ag  )On- 
a/ibab  clóen,  strenuus  erat  in 
exterminandis  erroribus ;  f<\b 
a/i  tf\é<\n  t<xc<Xj\<\jt  Oaojne : 
a%uf  orvg  a;/i  eaccaojrje;  vid. 
ipO]\<\f  j:ea/-a. 

S<\b,  death. 

Sabball,  i.  e.  g/iojn/-eac,  a  barn  or 
granary;  ex.  ^abbainObabfiujcc, 
the  barn  of  St.  Patrick.  It 
should  properly  be  written  ca- 
ftan. —  Vid.  T  ita  Secunda  S. 
Pat.  apud  Colgan.  Not.  48. 

Sab,  or  f<\m,  a  bolt  or  bar  of  a 
door  or  gate. 

Sab,  spittle. 

Saba,  sorrel. 

So&ain,  f<xb<y)f\le,  or  ^abaj/deár?,  a 
cub,  or  young  mastiff"  dog. 

Sabojl,  saving,  sparing,  protect- 
ing. 

Sabalac,  careful,  sparing,  not  la- 
vish, &c. 

Sabala;m,  to  save  or  preserve;  bo 
T'-abalab  mo  beata,  my  life  was 
preserved. 

Sab^a,  sauce. 

Sabojbe,  the  sabbath ;  la  na  f<x- 
bófte,  the  day  of  the  sabbath. 

Sac,  a  sack  or  bag.  This  Irish 
word  f<xc  is  nearly  the  same  in 
almost  all  the  European  lan- 
guages; ex.  Gr.  aaKKog,  Lat. 
saccus,  Wei.  sack,  Ital.  sacco, 
Ar.  sack,  Cor.  zah,  Vulg.  Gr. 
aaKt},  Ger.  Belg.  and  Ang.  sack, 
Ang.-Sax.stfce,Dan.  seech,  Suec. 
sack,  Sclav,  shakel,  Carn.  sha- 
kel,  and  Hungar.  saaA\  Its  di- 
minut.  is  f<xc<xn,  or  f<\jcjn. 
Sacab  and  ^acojl,  a  pressing  or 


straining. 


Sacan  and  f<\jcjn,  dimin.  of  pic, 

a  small  bag. 
Sacan,    an    unmannerly,    trifling 
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person. 

Saca/ibu;g,  confession;  <x%Uf  /10 
jab  comaojn  a^uf  /-acajiba;c 
on  ea^cop,  and  he  received  com- 
munion and  confession  from  the 
bishop. — L.  B. 

Sacam,  to  attack,  or  set  upon. 

Sacc/tajge,  baggage,  or  loading. 

S  aetata; /1,  a  pack-saddle. 

Sabatl,  a  saddle ;    50   p-gana;b 

^■Zaf  Z°  r^ajlib  <xJtxZ')0'c'  w^x 
bridles  and  saddles  adorned  with 
silver. 

Saba;le,  neglect ;  <xn  bea %nof  f& 
bo  le;j  be,  t/té  le;^e  no  ^a- 
ba;le,  he  omitted  that  pious 
custom  through  sloth  or  neglect. 

Sabb,  a  good  house  or  habitation. 

Sabb,  the  proper  name  of  a  woman 
very  common  among  the  old 
Irish. 

Saé  jlan,  a  king  or  prince ;  also  a 
judge;  also  a  senior  or  elder; 
also  a  pillar,  as  may  be  seen  by 
this  verse:  Saéjlan  b/tejteam, 
baan  a  bla;b  ;  Saé  jlan  /~ea- 
nO]j\,  fpj\  ^aojlac:  Saéjlan 
gac  fife  jpoji  a  bi ;  vgif  Saé j- 
lar?  Colum  mx. 

Saga/it,  a  priest ;  Lat.  sacerdos. 

Saga/itacb  and  ^agantoj/teact, 
priesthood. 

Saga/ttamajl,  priestly,  holy,  pious, 
becoming  a  priest. 

Saj,  a  bitch. 

Sazajb,  an  attacking. 

Sa  jal,  nice,  tender. 

Sajam,  to  drink,  or  suck. 

Saja/ilacb,  delight,  content. 

Sa  j;n,  a  little  bitch. 

Sajma;/ie,  a  kennel  or  sink= 

Sag^ona,  or  more  properly  Saj- 
fOnjat,  England ;  from  Sag/^on, 
Saxon,  and  ;atr,  land. 

Saj^  and  Sagf-onac,  an  English- 
man ;  le  Sarrajb,  by  the  Eng- 
lish. 

Sag/-béa/-ila,  the  English  tongue; 
from  sax  and  parler,  both  of  a 


S  ú 


S  cí 


German  origin. 
Sa^béafilamajl,  according  to  the 

English  tongue. 
Sa;b/;éj/i,  a  saucer. 
S(x;cb;aUa;t,  a  pack-saddle. 
Sevjcéabac,  sackcloth. 
Sdjcpot,  they  came,  or  arrived. 
Sajbe,  a  seat. 
-SajbB;/!,  rich,   opulent ;    f<\ji>15jj\ 

a^uf  b<x}bbj/-t,  i.  e.  bo^ajbbj/i, 

rich  and  poor. 
Scxjbbj/rjro,  to  make  rich  or  weal- 

%• 

S<vjbb/iea/~  and  fajblSpjOf,  riches. 

S<x;be<ib,  a  sitting,  a  session,  or 
assize. 

$<X)b  and  jr<x;t  b/iea^,  a  treasury. 

S<Xjb;/*te,  a  seat;  fU]i>jfte,  idem. 

S<x;j:ea/i,  a  sapphire  stone. 

Sa;  jeab,  or  ^"<x;  j;ot:,  a  dart ;  Lat. 
sagitta;  f&)%yc  #;róe,  a  poi- 
sonous dart. 

S<i;jeab6;/i,  or  pvjjjbjúfi,  and 
sometimes  written  ^oi;  jjtteojfi, 
a  soldier,  but  literally  an  archer, 
like  the  Latin  Sagittarius,  from 
faj&Ot,  sagitta;  because  out- 
standing army  and  soldiers  an- 
ciently used  bows  and  arrows  for 
their  offensive  weapons. 

Soij^eaboj/ieact:,  or  fW&Wpe- 
<xct,  brave  warlike  actions. 

S<v/je<\|~,  oldness,  antiquity 


Signer) 


lightning,  a  hurricane; 


tOj\<xnn,  <xcuf  ftygnen,  thunder 
and  lightning. 

S<x;l,  a  beam ;  pi.  fi\jlte<\c<\. 

S<n;l,  or  y-oijleoj,  a  willow-tree; 
hence  the  name  of  the  letter  S  • 

Sa;l,  an  inflection  of  f&L,  a  heel ; 
<x  f<xl  f<xm,  his  heel ;  ;te  n<x  ^a- 
l<x;b,  at  his  heels,  or  close  by. 

S<x;l,  guard  or  custody. 

S<x;lb/ieaj<xb,  a  rejoicing,  or  mak- 
ing merry. 

Sivjle,  the  sea;  u;/~ge  no.  /~ctjle, 
sea  or  salt  water;  Lat.  sal;  as, 
in  sale  rubro,  in  the  Red  Sea. 

Sa;le  and  ^<\;lleab,  pickle. 
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Sa;léa;i,  a  salt-cellar. 

Scv/leój,  willow ;  Wei.  helig. 

Sa;lj;oíla,  from  pita,  the  heels, 
and  jjolla,  a  servant,  a  waiting- 
man,  a  page,  i.  e.  pedissequus. 

Sa;l;m,  to  salute  or  hail;  ex.  bo 
prjleaba/i  n<x  \\) %  é,  they  hailed 
him  king. 

$<\jl)n,  an  arm  of  the  sea  which 
resembles  a  lake  or  great  pond : 
hence  it  is  the  name  of  some 
places  in  Ireland ;  from  f<\\,  the 
sea,  and  Ijrw,  a  pond  or  lake. 

Sújtl,  pickle;  also  bacon,  fatness, 
&c. 

Sa;ltjm,  to  salt,  to  season,  or  pic- 
kle ;  njÓji  f<xjlÍQ<xii  é,  it  was  not 
salted. 

Sajllte,  salted  or  seasoned. 

S<vjl^p;o/i<v;b,  a  guardian  spirit. 

$<xjVce<Xf\t,  treading;  ^<vjlteo/«x 
tú,  thou  shalt  tread;  ^cv/tteo- 
jiujb  born?  ho  cOf,  the  sole  of 
your  foot  shall  tread. 

S<x;m,  rich. 

Sa;m,  sweet;  Lat.  suavis. 

S<x;m,  a  pair  or  couple. 

Sajmbeafitac,  bearing  twins. 

Sa;mbft;<xtr/i<x;j;m,  to  flatter,  to 
speak  fair. 

Sajmbfijocbam,  to  allure  or  entice. 

Sa;mceatg<xb,  hypocrisy. 

Sd;iT)b;lle,  a  beetle  or  mallet. 

Set/ me,  delight,  pleasure  ;  lucb 
j/i<nbújje<ty-  pi;  roe,  men  that 
love  pleasure  and  ease;  ^a;roe- 
<xcb,  idem. 

Sajm Zfipf&lM,  to  allure  or  entice. 

Sú;ró ■gfYJOf<xi>,  enticement. 

S<x;mn;  jeoib,  a  yoking  or  coupling. 

Sajron;  j;ro,  to  yoke  or  couple. 

Sajro/t;  je  and  pá.;róft;jeact,  ease, 
quiet,  satisfaction ;  ^aróa/*,  idem, 
also  a  rapture. 

Scvjró/^jeac,  easy,  satisfied. 

S><\jn,  unequal,  unlike. 

S<xjDCfie<xc,  healed. 

S<x;nb^iean,  a  sect  or  society ; 
unde  Sanhedrim. 


S  if 


$<\)r)e  and  f<\)ne<Xf,  variety. 

Sajne,  sound ;  Lat.  sanus. 

Sajneab,  variation. 

S<\jnf)Of  and  f<X)nj:)Of<xn,  ety- 
mology. 

Saj/rjm,  to  vary  or  alter. 

Sajr>/ie,  a  reddish  purple,  or  a 
sanguine  colour. 

$<\jnfe<\f<\jr(),  to  differ,  to  be  un- 
like. 

Sajnt,  covetousness. 

Sajnt/ieab,  an  old  family-house. 

So//i,  or  f<\)\,  is  an  augmentative 
particle  often  used  in  compound 
words,  and  signifies  very,  ex- 
ceeding, &c. 

Saj/i-b/i;j,  an  attribute;  jf  aon  bo 
f<x)j\bj\jo  jci;b  n<x  Ó;abacta  be;t 
iijl-eólac,  omniscience  is  one  of 
the  attributes  of  the  Divinity. 

Sa;^be,  sage ;  ^a;^be  coo;c,  moun- 
tain sage. 

Sajt,  satiety,  sufficiency ;  búf\f<\jt 
your  fill ;  Lat.  sat  and  satis. 

Sajt,  a  joint  of  the  back  or  neck, 

Sa;£,  or  ^a;te,  a  swarm;  f<X)ie 
beac,  a  swarm  of  bees. 

Sajt,  vulgar,  vile ;  r>;  50  ma;t  na 
jo  f<xji,  neither  well  nor  ill, 
neither  good  nor  bad. 

Sa/t~,  a  thrust  or  piercing;  cof- 
mujt  /te  f<xjt)h  clojbjm,  like  the 
piercings  of  a  sword. 

Sajt,  a  treasure,  a  store  of  money ; 
ex.  céabaó;n  lujb  Juba^  ta/t 
5/ib :  a  lo/ig  beaman,  b;o  jal 
ga/15 :  céabao;r?,  /10  jab  ^ajnt 
;m  ^ajt:  céabaojr?  /to  b/iajt 
)6y<\  a/ib,  i.  e.  on  Wednesday- 
Judas  went  from  the  society  of 
the  apostles  by  the  direction  of 
Satan,  and  covetous  of  the  trea- 
sure proffered  him  by  the  Jews, 
betrayed  Jesus  our  Lord. 

Sa;te,  a  swarm ;  vid.  f<xji ;  also 
a  multitude. 

Sajtge,  a  space. 

Sajteac,  or  y<xi<xc,  satiated,  glut- 
ted. 
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Sajteamajn,  a  swarm  of  bees. 

S<v/te<Xf~,  vileness,  cheapness. 

Sal,  diminut.  fújljn,  and  /~alóg,  a 
heel. 

Sal,  dross;  jie  f<xl  &WZft>  ^1^1 
dross  of  silver. 

Salac,  unclean,  dirty. 

Sala;  jjm,  to  defile  or  pollute. 

Sala;m,  to  wTait  on,  to  follow. 

Salann,  or  pxla/1,  salt ;  Lat.  sal, 
Gr.  aXc,  Wei.  Aa/era,  Ar.  halon, 
and  Cor.  holan. 

Salannan,  a  salt-pit. 

Sala/iajm,  to  procure,  to  provide. 

Sala/ita,  procured,  or  provided. 

Salcab,  dirt,  pollution. 

Salcab  and  r<*lcajm,  to  defile ;  a/t 
na  f<\lc<\i),  defiled,  polluted. 

Salca/t,  uncleanness,  filth. 

Salcúac,  a  violet. 

Sail,  bitterness,  satire. 

Sallanfl,  a  singing,  or  harmony ; 
Gr.  7r<raAXav,  canere. 

Salma;/ie,  a  psalmist,  a  chorister. 

Salmaj/teacb,  a  singing  the  psalms. 

Salm-ceatlac,  a  psalmist,  rectius 
p/-alm-ceatlac, 

Salm-ceatlab,  a  singing  the  psalms. 

Sa[nKX/i,  salty ;  an  mu;/i  ^alma/t, 
the  salt  sea. 

Salt,  colour. 

Saltaca,  beams ;  vid.  ^"ajl. 

Saltaj/t,  a  psaltar;  it  is  the  title 
of  several  Irish  chronicles;  as, 
Saltraj/t  na  Ceamuac,  Saltaj/t 
Cbcx;pl,  &c. 

Saltój/t,  a  saltmonger. 

Salt;/-ia;m,  to  tread  or  trample ;  bo 
^alta;/i  mé,  I  trod. 

Scltujpt,  a  treading  or  tramp- 
ling. 

Sam,  easy,  happy. 

Sam,  the  sun  ;  also  the  summer. 

Samac,  pleasant. 

Samab,  a  congregation,  or  assem- 
bled body  of  people ;  am/ta  f<x- 
mab  Sancz;  O/tjtbe,  i.  e.  the 
community  of  St.  Bridgit  was 
happy  and  famous;  Samab  Cb)- 


s  <c 


S  <( 


a/ia;n,   the   religious   house   of 

Kieran. 
Saroa;l,    like,  alike,  equal;    bom 

macapMnla,  to  my  equals;  Lat. 

similis. 
Saróa;n,  all-saints'-tide ;  gen.  ^<xm- 

n<x ;   ojbce   /*aróna,   all-saints' - 

eve. 
S)<xm<Xf,  delight,  pleasure. 
S<\m<Xf<xc,  pleasant,  agreeable. 
Sama/~tbé  antra,  factitious. 
S<xm  juba,  sea-nymphs. 
Samlaca/~,  a  sample  or  pattern. 
Samla;m,  to  resemble. 
Sarolut:,  brisk,  active. 
Sarólú  jab,  a  similitude,  or  image. 
Sawn  a,  vid.  /-aróu;n. 
Sam/ia,  i.  e.  /~arr)-/tata,  summer; 

from  /~am,  the  sun,  and  /tata,  a 

quarter  of  a  year. 
Sam/~ea/~am,  a  distance. 
Samtac,  a  helve  or  handle ;  /~am- 

tac    /to/nne,    the  handle  of  a 

spade. 
San,  in  the,  i.  e.  jf  an,  /~an  ma- 

ca;/ie,  in  the  field. 
San,  pro  /~anctr,  holy. 
Sancan,  the  same  as  a  nonn  agu/~ 

a  nail,  hither  and  thither,  to  and 

fro. 
Sanab,  a  releasing. 
Sana/ic,  red  orpiment ;  Lat.  san- 

daraca* 
Sana/",  knowledge ;  also  a  secret. 
Sana/*,  a  whisperer. 
Sana/*,  a  greeting  or  salutation ; 

hence  jréjle  mu;;ie  an  "cf<\n<xjf, 

the  annunciation  of  the  Virgin 

Mary;  also  a  farewel,  an  adieu. 
S><xn<Xf<xn ,  etymology ;  also  a  glos- 
sary. 
$<\n<Xfar)úji)e,  an  etymologist. 
Sanct,  holy;  Sanct  0/i;j;t:,  St. 

Bridget;  Lat.  sanctus. 
Sancto^i,  a  sanctuary,  or  place  of 

refuge. 
Sanbfionr,  a  sect. 
Sxxnrxxi),  looseness. 
Santac,  greedv,  covetous. 
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Santacb,  greediness,  covetous- 
ness. 

Santa;  jjm,  to  covet  or  desire,  to 
lust;  n;  /-anteoca  txi  bean  na 
mao;n  bujne  e;le,  thou  shalt  not 
covet  the  wife  or  goods  of  ano- 
ther man. 

Saob,  silly,  foolish ;  a/i  /*aobcé;l, 
bereft  of  reason ;  f<xolj  c/ie;- 
b;om,  heterodox  faith;  yaob- 
h<xi>,  hypocrisy. 

Saobcé;lle,  of  nonsense ;  the  gen. 
of  /*aobc;al,  which  also  means 
the  occult  or  parabolical  sense  of 
a  thing. 

Saobco;/t,  a  whirlpool. 

Saobc/iabab,  hypocrisy. 

Saobcficjbeam,  heterodoxy. 

Saobbolba,  enchantment. 

Saobn5/~,  anger,  indignation;  also 
bad  manners. 

Saobnoyac,  morose,  foolish. 

Saob,  a  track ;  also  a  journey. 

Sao  jal,  the  world ;  also  a  man's 
life ;  also  an  age  or  generation ; 
Lat.  sceculum. 

Sao  galea,  secular,  worldly. 

Saojalcact,  a  being  worldly  in- 
clined. 

Sao;,  a  worthy  generous  man ; 
also  a  man  of  letters ;  plur.  f<x- 
0;ee. 

Sao;l;m5  rather  /~;l;m,  to  mean,  to 
seem,  to  suppose,  or  think;  <xn 
/~ao;leann  tuf<\,  dost  thou  ima- 
gine or  think?  ma/i  bo  /*ao;l 
fejpon,  as  he  thought. 

Sao;;i,  the  plur.  of  /~ao/i,  a  carpen- 
ter ;  also  a  mason ;  also  the  in- 
flexion of  f<xop.3  an  adjective, 
which  signifies  free. 

Sao;/i/-e  and  /-ao;^eacb,  free- 
dom, liberty,  a  release;  also  base- 
ness or  cheapness. 

Sao;;i/-e,  of  or  belonging  to  a  car- 
penter; túab  f<\0)j\fe,  a  car- 
penter's ax. 

Sao;/i/-eac,  free;  50  /-ao^eac, 
licentiously,  too  freely. 


S  <L 


Sao;^eacb,  the  trade  of  a  car- 
penter, joiner,  or  wheelwright; 
also  masonry. 

Saoj/i^eamajl,  free. 

Saoj/i^;,  any  art;  also  freedom. 

Saojtceap,  a  pillory. 

Saojtre,  a  tutor,  or  guardian. 

Saojteama;l,  expert,  skilful;  also 
generous. 

Saojteamlact:,  generosity. 

So.0/1,  Lat.  faber;  ^ao/t-c/iajnn, 
a  carpenter ;  pxo/i-clojce,  a  ma- 
son. 

Sao/1,  px  f<yO]\,  woe  unto. 

Saó/i,  free ;  50  f<X0\\, freely,  safely; 
ba;ne  /~ao/t,  a  freeman,  a  bur- 
gess; la  r<\ojj\e,  a  holiday; 
also  noble. 

Saojiab,  an  exemption  or  freeing ; 
also  a  deliverance. 

Sao/iajm,  to  free,  to  acquit,  or  res- 
cue ;  0  cealgajb  <xn  bjabujl 
f<\0]\  pjnn  a  Cb;a/ma,  from  the 
deceits  of  the  devil  deliver  us, 
O  Lord;  yaOfifuj jea/i  ;<xb, they 
shall  be  justified. 

Sao/-iba;l,  a  freedom  or  privilege, 
a  cheapness. 

Sao/ibalac,  cheap,  free. 

Sao^anac,  or  rejpfp-arxxc,  an 
unhired  workman,  a  free  labour- 
er, or  helper  at  a  work. 

Sao/it/ia;  jjm,  for  f-aota/iaj  j;m,  to 
labour  or  work. 

Sao/iteócab,  tillage. 

Saot,  labour,  tribulation,  punish- 
ment ;  pi.  ^aota;b ;  ex.  /16  i><\- 
matta/i,  ^aotujb,  they  endured 
punishment ;  ffc  ja/t  ^<xot,  rest 
after  tribulation. — Brogan.  In 
old  books  it  is  commonly  written 
f<xéi. 

Saot,  a  disorder  or  disease ;  ycoi: 
h]\áff&,  lues  venerea. 

Saotaji,  labour,  toil,  drudgery  ; 
lucb  f<\ot<\j]\,  workmen;  y<xo- 
t<xn  bocamlac,  hard  labour. 

Saotbam,  a  labouring  ox. 

Saotma/t,  toilsome,  laborious. 
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Saotojji,  a  torturer,  or  wrecker. 

Saotpu/tt,  an  imposthume. 

Saot^iac,  servile;  also  hard  or 
difficult. 

Saot/iajbe,  a  working  man. 

Saot/ia;  jte6j/i,  a  labourer,  a  hus- 
bandman. 

Saot/iú  jab,  tillage. 

Sa^,very ;  Lat.  valde,  Germ,  sehr  ; 
pi/i-ma;*:,  exceeding  good;  50 
7-&/1,  greatly. 

ScX/1  and.  ^a^óg,  a  louse. 

Sa/tajab,  conquest,  victory;  ag 
7~a/iú  jab,  exceeding,  surpassing. 

Sa/ia;  j;m,  to  wrong  or  injure,  to 
force  away;  vid.  pi/iújjjm,  to 
exceed,  to  get  the  better  of  in 
any  exercise;  bo  ^ajtirjj  ré  ;ab 
ujte,  he  exceeded  them  all. 

Saj-tajjtre,  forced,  or  taken  by 
force,  rescued. 

Sa;ta;jce5;/i,  a  rescuer;  one  that 
takes  away  by  force  the  goods  or 
cattle  of  a  person  from  the  pow- 
er of  a  distrainer  who  has  them 
in  his  possession  by  law  ;  also  a 
conqueror  ;  also  an  infringer  ; 
;-a;ta;jre5j/t  <xn  bljje,  an  in- 
fringer of  the  law. 

Sa/imajt,  excellent. 

Sa/ir>;  j,  an  endeavour. 

Sa/itulajb,  strong. 

Sa/tú jab,  a  rescuing  or  taking 
away  a  person  by  force  of  arms 
from  a  lawful  power;  also  ex- 
celling, surpassing;  also  an  in- 
juring, or  ravishing  a  lady. 

Sa/tuj  j;m,  to  exceed  or  overcome ; 
to  injure  or  oppress;  nj  ^aj/ieo- 
ca  ta  é,  thou  shalt  not  oppress 
him ;  bean  bo  f<xr^u  jab,  to  ra- 
vish a  woman ;  ranaj  je-a^*  jl;o- 
car*  an  le;me,  wisdom  exceedeth 
folly. 

Sa/tu;  jteac,  an  oppressor,  or  ex- 
tortioner. 

Sa/",  an  instrument  or  means ;  also 
arms  or  engines  at  any  work. 

Saf,  capable ;  ex.  n)  yar  mata^a 
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é,   he   is  not  capable  of  doing 
good. 

$<\f<\,  (the  first  and  second  <x  being 
short,)  standing ;  ex.  be;;i; %-fé 
f<Xf<x,  as  it  is  in  old  writings ; 
but  vulgarly,  be;/ij  j  na  ^a^úm, 
he  got  up,  or  stood  up. 

Sa^dcb,  sufficiency. 

Sa^ab,  satisfaction,  comfort. 

Sa^a;  j;m,  to  satiate,  or  satisfy ; 
f<s.)f eoc<x  mé,  I  will  satiate ; 
f^ffa) gea/t  m<xnco;l,  my  desire 
shall  be  satisfied;  Lat.  satio ; 
f<yc<x) jjm,  idem. 

Sa/~d;gte,  satisfied,  satiated. 

S<\)T<\t,  sufficient,  is  capable;  ex. 
0;<x  nob  ju;be<xb  pi;  g<xc 
t/iea^,  rxxc  mob  ^a/-<xt  mo  béol, 
in  all  adversities  I  pray  to  God 
as  well  as  I  can. 

Sútr,  meat,  victuals;  also  a  suffi- 
ciency ;  Lat.  sat. 

Satac,  satisfied. 

Satac,  a  vessel  of  any  kind. 

Súc<xb,  a  thrust ;  ma  bej/i  ye  y<x- 
tab  a;/i,  if  he  thrust  him. 

$<\t<\jjw,  or  Satru/in,  of  Saturn ; 
Ó;a  S<xcu;/w,  Saturday. 

Saturn,  to  push  or  thrust  ;  bo 
^a;t  fé  t/i;ota  tytao/?,  he 
thrust  them  both  through. 

Sútd/m,  the  Sabbath. 

Satbac,  a  helve  or  handle. 

Sat/iac,  or  ^<xot/icic,  diligent. 

£b<\)jw,  a  quarrel  or  contest. 

Sb<X]W<xrr)<X]l,  given  to  quarrels. 

Sb/togajUe,  or  ^p/ioj<x;Ue,  the 
dew-lap  of  a  beast,  a  double 
chin,  the  gill  of  a  cock,  &c. 

Sc  and  prg  are  used  indiiFerently, 
and  are  exactly  of  the  same 
power  and  pronunciation ;  where- 
fore the  reader  is  not  to  expect 
that  the  words  which  begin  with 
fc,  shall  be  repeated  below  with 
the  initial  f^. 

5>c<xbab,  a  scattering  or  dispersing. 

Scabal,  a  helmet;  also  a  hood; 
also  a  scapular. 
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Scabam,  to  spread  or  disperse. 
Scabal,  i.  e.  fccl<xn  tjje,  a  booth, 

or  hut,  a  shop,  or  scaffold ;  also 

a  screen  sheltering  the  door  of  a 

house  from  wind. 
Sctxbal,  a  chaldron,  or  kettle. 
£c<xb<X/~,  good. 
Sc<xba;/*te,  advantage,  gain. 
£c<xj:<ji,  a  skiff,  or  cockboat ;  Lat. 

scapha,  and  Gr.  o-jca^rj ;  jrobajl- 

y-job  fc<xy:<\,  they  separated  their 

ships. 
SccljmI,  a  scaffold. 
Scajab,  a  straining  or  filtering. 
Sc<xg<x;m,  to  strain,  to  cleanse. 
Seagate,   strained;  also   purged 

or  cleansed. 
Sca;c,  to  finish,  or  bring  to  an  end. 
£ca;t,  a  shadow. 
Sccvjleac,  shady. 
Scú;ll<xcb,  darkness. 
Scajljm,  to  cast  a  shade. 
£c<v/lp,  a  cave  or  den. 
Sc<x;r)fle<i/i,  a  sudden  irruption,  or 

unexpected  attack;    vid.   ca;t- 

;ie;m  bo;/tbe<xtb<v;g,  passim. 
Scú^,  any  place  where  a  thing  is 

laid  to  dry. 
£c<x;jit,  the  caul  of  a  beast;  vid. 

fgamn,  plur.  fc<xj\t<\c<\. 
Sca;/itr,  a  thick  tuft  of  shrubs  or 

bushes. 
Scala,  a  great  bowl;  plur.  ycAx- 

t<x;be. 
Seal,  a  man  ;  also  a  champion. 
Scatóg,  an  old  man  ;  vid.  7-culog, 

infra,  dim.  of  fcu\<x. 
Scalujbe,  balances. 
Scúmglorm,  a  prank,  or  villanous 

Heed,  f acinus,  ^camban,  idem. 
Sccnlúiab,  a  reproaching  or  scan- 
dalizing. 
Scanna;  I,  a  slander,  a  scandal,  or 

public  bad  example. 
Sc<xnrK\l<Xc,  scandalous. 
Scan/tab,  a  surprise,  a  fright,  or 

confusion. 
Sc<xn/i<\.b,    a    scattering    or    dis- 
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Sc<\n/ta;g;jm,  to  scatter  or  disperse; 
also  to  confound,  to  affright  ; 
^cdnn/iú;je<xb  job,  they  were 
affrighted. 

Sc<\o;le,  a  looseness. 

Scoojteab,  a  loosing,  or  untying. 

£c<xo;t;m,  to  loose  or  untie,  to  re- 
veal; also  to  scatter  or  disperse; 
also  to  set  a  drying,  to  unfold. 

Sc<xo;lte,  loosed  or  loosened. 

Sc<xo;lt:e<j.cb,  a  looseness  or  lax. 

Sca/i<xb,  a  separation. 

Sca/i<!i;nr),^g<xo;l}iD,  and  fj\c<xin<yj- 
g;m,  to  unfurl,  to  unfold,  to  lay 
open  for  drying,  to  set  a  drying ; 
ex.  f&<\p<xf  f<X]\<y.m  <x  j:Ojab/i<xt ) 
t<xj g  jpojx  be^leonn  gfiejne,  she 
expanded  her  cloak  in  her  house 
upon  a  sun-beam. 

Sc<x^i<x;m,  to  part,  to  separate ;  also 
to  depart  or  quit;  beagla  50 
fc<xp.jnxpjf,  lest  they  depart. 

Scoi/iíirrxxjfl,  parting. 

Sca/ilojb,  scarlet. 

Sc<n;it<\,  separated,  parted. 

Scoijio^b,  potius  ^c6/ta;b,  a  table- 
cloth. 

Scat,  a  shadow,  a  shade,  a  veil,  a 
cover  of  any  thing;  also  a  co- 
lour or  pretence;  also  bashful- 
ness ;  also  protection ;  <\p.  ycat 
bo  ^cé;te,  under  the  protection 
of  your  shield. 

£cat<xc,  shady ;  also  bashful. 

Scútun;  a  looking-glass :  it  is  the 
diminut.  of  feat,  a  shadow  ; 
also  a  gazing-stock. 

Scatrrxx/i,  timorous,  fearful,  bash- 
ful. 

See,  the  white  thorn,  or  hawthorn. 

See,  a  casting  or  pouring  out,  a 
spilling. 

Sceac,  a  bush  or  bramble,  a  briar; 
genit.  ^cejee;  pi.  fce<xc<x. 

Sceacóg  and  ^ce<xc/i<xb,  a  haw- 
thorn berry,  a  haw, 

Scéal,  genit.  fcéfl,  a  relation,  a 
tale  or  story ;  rxx  b^ojc  fcé<\l<X- 
ro,  these  evil  tidings. 
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Sceallcu?,  a  kernel;  on  fce<xll<xn 
50  nu;je  <xn  róógujll,  from  the 
kernel  to  the  husk. 

Scealp;  a  cliff;  jra  ^ce<xlp<x;b  n<\ 
cc<x/i<xc,  under  the  cliffs  of  the 
rocks.— Is.  51.  5. 

Scéolú;be  and  ^gé<xlú;be,  a  tale- 
bearer, a  romancer ;  also  a  his- 
torian. 

Sceatoic,  bushy,  full  of  bushes  or 
brambles. 

Sceat/iac,  a  vomit;  also  vomit- 
ing.   ■ 

Sceat/iajgjm,  to  vomit. 

Scejle,  misery,  pity. 

ScéjiT),  a  scheme,  or  draught. 

Scéjm,  beauty,  bloom. 

Sce^/m-a/ib,  corrupte  rcamu/tb, 
high-bloom,  or  good  plight,  good 
habit  of  body  in  man  or  beast ; 
ba;r>e^cuma/i?T)u;l,  rectius  fcéj- 
ma/ibac,  a  fat  vigorous  man. 

Scé;meo.c,  fcéjméamujl,  hand- 
some, bloomy. 

Sce;r>mr?eac,  quick,  swift,  nimble ; 
50  fcejnTon&<xc,  swiftly,  quickly. 

Sce;nne<xb,  an  eruption  or  gushing 
forth ;  also  a  bouncing ;  also 
sliding. 

Sce;te,  scattered,  dispersed. 

Scé;t;m,  to  vomit,  or  spew  out; 
fcéjipb  <xn  talxxm  ffife  <xmcxc, 
the  earth  shall  spew  you  out ; 
also  to  spawn  ;  bo  ycejt  <xn  tj- 
<\j~gfO,  this  fish  hath  spawned  ; 
also  to  tell  or  confess  any  thing. 

Sceng,  a  bed ;  also  a  small  bed- 
room. 

Sce5,  and ;  in  old  books  it  is  fre- 
quently used  for  0.5 uf. 

Sce<5,  much,  plenty,  abundance. 

Scéul,  tidings,  news ;  tujabd/t 
^céula  cac<Xf<xn,  they  brought 
word  unto  them. 

Sc;  and  fcj<xro,  beauty. 

Sc;<xc,  ^c;<xtr<ic,  and  ^c;Og,  a  haw- 
thorn. 

Scjo.it),  beauty  ;  gen.  ^céjiiie. 

ScJcutkic,   fair,   beautiful  ;    comp. 
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^c;airm;be. 

Scjamam,  to  beautify  or  adorn. 

&cj<\n,  a  knife;  gen.  ycejne,  plur. 
^ceana. 

Scjatr,  a  shield  or  buckler;  genit. 
fcejie;  l<\]m-fC)<\t,  a  target; 
Lat.  scutum. 

$ej<\t,  a  basket  made  up  of  inter- 
woven twigs;  gen.  fcéjie;  \<xn 
^céjte,  a  basketful. 

$>cj<Xc,  fcj<xc<xr>,  a  wing. 

Scjcitr^c,  wearing  shields. 

£cj<\t<\n,  a  wing,  or  fin. 

$cj<\t<\n<\c,  winged ;  also  barded. 

Scjb,  a  hand  or  fist. 

Scjb,  a  ship,  or  skiff;  plur.  fcj- 
be<xb<x. 

Scjbe/ineog,  a  hare;  Wei.  sky- 
varnog. 

Scjbeab,  the  course  or  order  of  a 
thing;  ex.  fcjbeab  beata,  the 
course  of  life. 

Sc;le  and  f£J\£3  affright,  conster- 
nation upon  any  approaching 
great  danger ;  ^c;le  <xgu/~  f£&n- 
/t<xb,  terror  and  consternation. 
This  word  seems  to  be  the  true 
Celtic  original  of  the  name  of 

•     the  famous  terrifying  gulf  Scylla. 

Sc;r>bé<Xfit;<x,  a  razor. 

3c;nn;m3  to  spring,  to  gush  out,  to 
rush  on  a  sudden;  gu/i  fcjnn 
<xn  j:a]l  <xmac,  that  the  blood 
gushed  out;  beagtoi  go  fcjnn- 
fetyf  Of\t,  lest  they  run  upon 
thee;  <\g  fcjnneoi)  amac, spring- 
ing, breaking  out,  budding. 

£c;ob<xb,  a  ship's  crew. 

Scjoból,  a  barn  or  granary,  or  any 
repository  for  Corn ;  Wei.  schy- 
bor ;  in  the  Heb.  Via'ttf  means 
an  ear  of  corn,  and  tD'^to'ltf, 
ears  of  corn ;  Lat.  spicce  ;  vid. 
Gen.  41.  v.  5;  because  the  ears 
of  corn  and  unthreshed  sheaves 
are  laid  up  in  barns  or  granaries 
to  be  therein  threshed  and  pre- 
served. 

£c;Og,  a  hawthorn. 


Sc;0/i;i<xm,  to  slide. 

Scjot:,  a  dart  or  arrow ;  bo  cuj/t 
;"c;ot:  ]On<x  fújl,  he  threw  a  dart 
in  his  eye.  This  Celto-Scy- 
thian  word  seems  to  be  the  root 
of  the  national  name  of  Scyt/us, 
the  Scythians,  quasi  Scittce, 
archers ;  hence  the  Germans  ex- 
press the  Schythce  as  well  as  the 
Scoti  by  the  word  scutten,  i.  e. 
sagittarii,  shooters,  archers,  dart- 
ers. 

Scjtena,  Scythia. 

Sc;£,  weariness, fatigue ;  also  rest; 
fcjt<\f,  idem. 

Scjulang,  a  deserter,  or  a  fugitive ; 
^cjufilanj,  idem, 

Sc;u/tam,  to  purge,  or  scour. 

Sc;a/i;n,  a  scouring. 

Sc;u/ilang,  a  fugitive. 

$>cjunf<\,  a  scourge ;  also  affliction, 
wToe. 

S)C)Ui\f<\jro,  to  whip  or  scourge, 

Sclabact,  or  ^gtabújbeacb,  sla- 
very, servitude. 

Sclabab,  a  slave  or  bondsman ; 
bear>-/~glab<xb,  ancilla. 

Sclabajbe,  a  bondman,  a  slave. 

Scléo,  pity,  compassion. 

Sco;l/or  fcol,  a  school;  ^col<x;/te, 
a  scholar. 

Scola;ib<x,  scholastic. 

Scolajib<\ct,  scholarship. 

Scojlteab,  a  cleaving  or  cleft; 
^gojlteab  bor>  ca/i/i<x;g,  the 
cleft,  or  crevice  of  a  rock. 

Scojlt;m,  to  rend  or  tear,  to  burst. 

Scolb,  a  battle  or  skirmish,  a  con- 
flict; ^colb  rxx  fcjan,  a  skir- 
mish, or  scuffle  fought  with 
knives. 

Scolb,  a  spray  or  wTattle  used  in 
thatching;  Gr.  <tko\ottq;  Wei. 
yskolp. 

Scolb,  a  splinter,  either  of  wood  or 
of  bone. 

Sco/i,  much,  many,  plenty ;  hence 

.  the  English  score,  as  three 
score. 
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Sco/i,  a  champion  ;  hence  Uy~cóf\, 
one  of  the  ancient  famous  mi- 
litia ;  also  a  band  of  heroes. 

Scop,  a  notch,  or  long  stroke  made 
by  a  knife  or  sword  on  any  sur- 
face. 

Sco/icijb,  a  table-cloth. 

Scó/in  and  fcófxnac,  the  throat. 

Scotr-bé<*.;da,  the  Scottish  tongue. 

Scot,  a  disease. 

Scot,  the  choice  or  best  part  of  any 
thing ;  ycot  n<x  bjrea/i,  the  best 
part  of  the  army. 

Scot,  a  flower. 

Sc^a^ce,  a  sluggard,  a  slothful, 
indolent  person ;  <Xf  cjvjorma.  <\n 
fCfi<xjfte  jon<x  bantam  a;l  féjn, 
the  sluggard  is  a  wise  man  in 
his  own  conceit. — Prov.  26.  16. 

Sc/KV/^teacb,  laziness,  sloth. 

£c/i<\^teama;l,  slothful,  lazy. 

Sc/i<vj^eaml<\ct,  a  being  slothful, 
or  lazy. 

Sc;t<xnta,  divided,  scattered. 

Sc/iéacab,  a  squealing. 

5>c/té<xc<v/m,  to  squall,  or  cry  out. 

Sc/ieabdUY),  to  cry  out,  to  bawl ;  bo 
7~g/ieab<xb<vjfi  0;im/"a,  ye  cried 
out  unto  me. 

Sc/ie<xp<xl,  a  scruple  in  weight. 

Sc;tjn,  a  shrine  ;  ex.  fCfxjn  n<x 
naom,  the  shrine  of  saints ;  Lat. 
scrinium. 

Scfijob,  a  scratch  or  scrape ;  also 
a  furrow ;  ^c/ijobab,  a  scratching 
or  scraping. 

<Scft;ob<\;m,  to  scrape  or  scratch; 
also  to  curry  a  horse,  &c. 

Scfijoban,  a  currycomb. 

$c/t;ob<xro  and  ^/t;oba;m,  to  write 
or  make  an  inscription;  from 
the  Celtic  fcppb ;  Lat.  scribo. 

Sc/ijobu;/?,  a  bill,  an  evidence ; 
rxx  fC]ijbnQf),  these  evidences. 

ScjtJobr)éo;/i,  a  scribe  or  writer,  a 
scrivener. 

Sc/t;obnéo;;ied.ct;,  writing. 

SctfOf,  ruin,  destruction ;  yc^pf 
rxx  mú)nnt]j\e,  the  ruin  of  the 
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family. 

Sc/tjopxm,  to  destroy,  annul,  ruin, 
&c. ;  n<x  yc]\)Ofc<\}\  <mdoc  <x  bpe- 
<\c<xb,  let  not  their  sin  be  blotted 
out. 

$cp.]Oft<\,  cleared  out;  also  ruined. 

ScfxjOftojn,  a  destroyer,  a  pil- 
lager. 

Scftobcw,  the  crop,  or  craw  of  a 
bird. 

Scjiúbab,  a  search,  an  examination ; 
y-c/iúb<xb  cojnf)<Xf,  an  examina- 
tion or  scrutiny  of  conscience  ; 
Lat.  scrutor. 

Scfiúbtvjm,  to  examine,  to  search. 

Sc/túbu;  jte,  examined,  tried. 

&ca<\b,  a  sweeping  broom  or  brush ; 
Lat.  scopa;  and  fcaab,  vasco- 
num  lingua. 

Scuoibab,  a  sweeping. 

Scu<xb<vjm,  to  sweep  or  brush. 

£cu<xbt<x,  swept,  or  sweeping ;  CO/-- 
mujl  j\e  jrea/itujn  fcú<\bt<\,  like 
a  sweeping  rain. — Prov.  28.  3. 

Scuabljon,  a  drag,  or  sweep-net. 

ScucyouD,  to  pass,  to  proceed,  to 

§°- 

Scub,  a  ship. 

Scu;/i;b,  a  ceasing,  or  desisting; 
fcujpp  <\jp.ne<\r),  a  giving  over 
watching  or  sitting  up  late ;  also 
a  collation  at  watching. 

Scirj/rjm,  to  cease  or  desist;  bo 
fcujp.  fé,  he  left  off;  fcaj /ipjb 
<yn  tojjweac,  the  thunder  shall 
cease. 

Sculog,  an  old  man ;  Gr.  crKeXXw, 
arefacio ;  also  a  generous  and 
hospitable  man,  who  keeps  a 
plentiful  house  and  an  open  ta- 
ble in  the  farming  way. 

Sbctiai),  a  stopping  or  standing. 

Sbab<v/m,  to  stand,  to  stay,  or  re- 
main; Lat.  sto. 

Sb<x;/i,  a  history. 

Sbé;j,  a  beefsteak,  a  slice  of 
meat. 

Sbé;g,  f^JZ  fy1^ Z^»  tne  &u^et- 
Sb;<\U,  a  plank,  or  board ;  also  a 
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chop  or  piece  taken  from  any 
tiling. 

Sb/all,  a  stroke,  or  stripe. 

Sbjoba/it,  a  steward. 

3bo;/im,  a  storm  or  tempest. 

£bo;/imeamu;l,  tempestuous,  stor- 
my. 

Sból,  a  seat  or  stool. 

Sba;c,  the  gen.  and  plur.  of  ^boc, 
a  trumpet;  gut  an  7-bujc,  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet. 

Sbujpeall,  wandering,  roving. 

£bú;/i,a  rudder;  ;ié  fbújjx  j\ó  b;j, 
with  a  very  small  helm. 

Sbú;/vjm,  to  steer  or  direct. 

$bújf\ju  gab,  a  direction,  or  steer- 
ing; rectius  fb)ájf\,  fcjú]\ú^. 

Sé,  he,  him ;  literally,  it  is  he,  1.  e. 
y~  é,  <Xf,  and  jf  e,  ^é  ta  ann, 
it  is  he  that  is  there ;  ye  mo  b /la- 
ta;/*, he  is  my  brother. — N.  B. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
Irish  pronoun  fe,  which  signifies 
he,  him,  is  the  same  radically 
with  the  Hebrew  pronoun  w} 
which  means  he,  him,  Lat.  hie, 
ille,  as  the  Irish  pronoun  fO, 
which  means  this,  that,  is  like 
the  Heb.  W,  which  signifies  hoc, 
illud,  this,  that ;  and  as  the  Irish 
fab,  meaning  that,  is  not  unlike 
the  Heb.  pronoun  W,  hoc,  illud. 
— Vid.  Buxtorf.  Lexic.  And  it 
may  be  also  here  observed,  that 
the  Irish  pronoun  relative  -}fj, 
always  expressed  to  signify  a  fe- 
male, is  analogous  to  the  Heb. 
ntiW,  which  means  a  woman,  Lat. 

mulier ,fcemina. —  V.  Gen.  2.  22. 

Sé,  six. 

Seabac,  a  hawk  or  falcon;  Wei. 
hebog. 

£eabac5j/i,  a  falconer,  or  fowler. 

Seabag,  the  spleen. 

3eabacamu;l,  hawk-like,  fierce. 

Seabo;beac,  straying,  or  wander- 
ing. 

Seab/iac, certain, sure, true;  bea/tt 
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jf  j  50  7~e<\b/iac,  an  action  that 
was  certain. 

Seaca,  the  genit.  of  fpc,  frost; 
ag  beúnam  7-eaca,  freezing. 

£eaca;m,  to  freeze,  or  be  cold ; 
also  to  grow  hard ;  bo  ;<*eacaba/i 
a  neubajie,  their  clothes  grew 
stiff. 

Seacanta,  hard. 

Seac,  a  turn ;  px  f-eac,  by  turns, 
alternatively. 

Seac,  rather;  ^eaé  cac,  rather 
than  others;  also  else,  other- 
wise. 

Seac,  on  the  outside;  go  yejc, 
still,  as  yet;  reac  p;ana,  free 
from,  or  out  01  the  way  of  pain. 

Seaca  and  7-eacab,  by,  aside,  out 
of  the  way;  ^eaca  be,  just  by 
it;  tug  px)\  ^eaca,  he  looked 
aside;  cua;b  fe  7-eacab,  it  is 
passed;  piéjb  cum  bul  a  fe<\~ 
cab,  ready  to  perish,  or  decay. 

Seacabab,  tradition. 

Seacabajm,  to  deliver ;  y-eaco- 
bu;g  me  ;ab,  I  will  deliver  them. 

Seacabta,  delivered,  or  surren- 
dered. 

Seacirjge,  further. 

£eacu;m^e,  beyond  or  before  me ; 
ex.  bo  to  j  tú  ;  fe&c<\jrofe,  you 
preferred  her  to  me,  i.  e.  ^eaca 

Seacajn  and  ^eacu;n,  shun  thou, 
or  avoid;  ^eacajn  f*geala  jra- 
bu;l  neamb;aba  cajlleacula, 
avoid  profane  old  wives'  tales. 

Seacajnteac,  allegorical. 

Seacam,  beyond  me. 

Seacam,  to  pass  by,  to  pass  over. 

£eacama;l,  further. 

Seacanta,  separating;  ma/i  nac 
/KVjb  aonbal  ^eacanta,  where 
there  was  no  way  to  turn ;  also 
unlucky,  to  be  shunned ;  la  ^  ea- 
canta,  an  unlucky  day. 

Seacaotac,  straying,  wandering. 

Seacantacb,  a  shunning,  or  avoid- 
in":. 
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Secxccanj,  the  space  of  seven 
years. 

Seacbucw  and  feacbjm'o,  a  fold. 

£e<\cbub<xla,  sevenfold. 

3e<j.cbiJK\b,  the  seventh;  <\r>  ^eac- 
bmab  /io;/?n,  the  seventh  divi- 
sion. 

Seacbma;/?,  a  week;  Lat.  septem- 
mane,  vulg.  septimana.  m 

Seacbmob  and  ^eacbmobab,  se- 
venty. 

Seacgaj/rjm,  to  call  aside  or 
apart. 

£eacl<xb/i<xc,  allegorical. 

Seaclab/iub,  an  allegory. 

£eac-lu;b;m,  rather  ^e<\clu;j;m, 
to  lie  apart. 

$eac-loc,  a  park  or  field,  i.  e.  a 
secluded  place. 

§e<\cno<vjll;ro,  to  forget. 

Seacmal,  forgetfulness,  oblivion. 

Seacmall,  digression ;  also  par- 
tiality. 

Seacroalta,  forgetful. 

^eacrxxb,  an  avoiding,  or  shun- 
ning. 

£eac/7<v/m,  to  separate,  to  avoid,  to 
escape;  noc  yeacrxXf  ole,  who 
avoideth  evil. 

Seacrxv/n,  by  or  through;  ^eac- 
rxxjn  <\n  rrmc<\;/te,  through  the 
plain. 

Seac0;teaboi/1,  for  another  cause  : 
thereabouts. 

$e<\Cfi<\)t:,  filth,  dirt. 

Seaéftún,  an  error,  a  straying ;  ag 
bul  <X;i  ^eac/ian,  going  astray. 

Seac/tanac,  straying,  erroneous. 

Seac/tob,  a  by-way. 

Seact,  rather  ^ect,  seven  ;  Lat. 
sept  em. 

^e<xct<xjj\,  without,  on  the  outside; 
also  before,  beyond,  or  surpass- 
ing; Lat.  prce;  ^eactaj/t  /v/5- 
£<v/b  C;/tearm,  prce  regions  Hl- 
berkicB ;  ^eactraj/i  lO/mcvbajb 
r><\  talma/?,  p/w  omnibus  iocis 
terra?. 

Seacta/i.  the  number  seven  ;  reac- 
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ta/t  j:ea;i,  seven  men ;  aliter. 
mo/if-ej^jO/t  jreaji. 

Seact-beaj,  seventeen. 

Seact-majn,  corrupte  ^eactain, 
a  week,  or  seven  days;  literally, 
seven  mornings.  N.  B.  This 
shows  that  the  Latin  word  mane 
is  formed  upon  the  monosyllable 
ma;r>  of  the  Celtic. 

Scab  and  ^eób,  a  jewel,  a  precious 
stone;  hence  it  signifies  a  pre- 
sent or  favour,  or  any  worldly 
substance ;  ex.  b;  ha  p5/i  ^éaba 
f<\nt<\c,  non  erat  cupida  rerum 
temporalhwi.  —  'BvogEin  in  Vit. 
Brigid. 

£étf.b,  a  way  or  road ;  also  a  seat. 

Scab,  the  like,  or  likeness  of  a 
thing;  cat  c/ióba  go  r>a  /ta;b  a 
^éab r>a  a  /^amajl  <\nr)  p?aba;m- 
^;;i;b  po,  vid.  Chron.  Scot. 
concerning  the  battle  of  Clontarf ; 
hence  le;t-^é;b,  the  counterpart 
of  any  thing. 

Séabal,  a  short  time  or  space,  a 
while;  the  same  as  ^-ealab,  by 
a  transposition  of  letters  only ; 
fe<xl,  idem. 

Seaba/t,  the  cedar-tree. 

Séabcojméubajbe,  he  that  keeps 
jewels,  or  other  precious  things  ; 
Lat.  cimeliarclia. 

Séabeóma/tta,  an  attribute ;  plur. 
fé  abéo  it)  a  /tta;  b  e . 

Scab,  yes,  yea,  truly;  a  ^eab,  a 
^eab,  ^Zaf  nJ  /"e<xb  n;  yeab. 
yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay. 

Scab,  a  discourse,  a  dialogue. 

$e<\i),  <x;t  7"ecib,  by  turns,  alter- 
nately. 

Scab,  strong,  able,  stout. 

%e<\b<\,  a  saw. 

Seabam,  to  esteem,  or  value. 

Seabam,  to  saw,  to  smooth,  or 
plane. 

.Seabbajl,  sawing. 

5>eab,  the  crop,  or  craw  of  a  bird. 

Seajro.jb,  a  heifer;  hence  yean- 
j-eúrafi,    an    old  heifer,    or    a 
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three-year  old  heifer. 

Seapab,  a  blowing,  or  breathing. 

Seapiajm,  to  breathe  or  blow. 

Seag,  esteem,  respect;  gan  ^eaj, 
gan  /or/m  <x  ^aojaltact,  with- 
out esteem  or  regard  to  worldly 
affairs. 

Seajac,  courteous,  gentle. 

Sea jac  and  ^eaga,  a  goat. 

Seajba,  curious,  ingenious. 

Seal  and  ^ealab,  a  while,  a  small 
space  or  distance;  also  course, 
or  turn;  Lat.  vicis ;  <\f\  ccó;m- 
IJonab  a  ^eala  b'Cojn,  as  John 
fulfilled  his  course  or  turn ;  bo 
/ié;/t  ^eala,  according  to  course. 

Séala,  a  seal  or  signet. 

Sealab,  a  little  while;  ^ealab  /i6 
beag  50  fO;ll,  yet  a  little  while. 

Seatabac,  30  ^-ealabac,  by  turns, 
or  alternately. 

Séatab,  a  sealing ;  a/t  na  ^éatab, 
sealed. 

Sealajb,  a  cutting  or  hewing. 

Sealajbeacb,  a  vicissitude,  or 
change. 

Sealanta,  rigid. 

Sealb,  a  herd  or  drove ;  gac  aon 
tj-ealb,  every  drove. 

Sealb,  possession ;  <xnn  mo  >/"e;lb, 
in  my  possession. 

Sealb,  a  field. 

Sealb,  a  pretence,  or  colour. 

Sealba  jab  or  ^ealbágab,  a  taking 
possession. 

Sealba;  jjm,  to  possess,  or  enjoy. 

Sealbuj  je  and  >-ealbab5j/i,  a  pro- 
prietor, or  owner, 

Sealg,  hunting,  a  chase. 

Sealj,  the  milt  of  swine ;  the 
spleen  of  man,  or  any  animal. 

Sealga;/te,  any  sportsman ;  but 
particularly  a  falconer  or  fowler. 

Sealga;jieacb,  hunting,  or  hawk- 
ing. 

Sealgam,  to  hunt,  fowl,  or  hawk. 

Sealgbata,  a  hunting-pole. 

Séalta,  sealed. 

Seaman  and  remeann,  a  small 
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nail  riveted. 

Seama/i,  the  herb  trefoil ;  dimin. 
/-earn /tog ;  ^eam<v//-i  capajll, 
horse-trefoil. 

Seam  or  féjm,  mild,  modest,  keen ; 
also  small,  tender. 

Seam/~ganac,  quick,  soon. 

Seam /tog,  clover,  trefoil,  worn  by 
Irishmen  in  their  hats  on  Pa- 
trick's day  in  memory  of  that 
great  saint. 

Seam/-a,  a  nail,  a  peg;  diminut. 
^eam^óg,  idem. 

Sear?,  prosperity,  happiness. 

Sean,  old,  ancient ;  Wei.  hen,  Lat. 
senex ;  it  is  often  used  in  com- 
pound words,  and  goes  before 
the  substantive ;  ex.  ^ear)-buj/?e, 
an  old  man;  ^ean-a;mpfi,  old 
times. 

Seanac,  crafty,  cunning,  wily ; 
hence  the  fox  is  called  ^eanac, 
or  yjprxxc. 

Séanab,  a  denial  or  refusal. 

Séanab,  a  blessing  or  benediction ; 
vid.  ^eana;m. 

Seanajb,  a  senate;  Wei.  senedh, 
Lat.  senatus,  a  parliament  of 
elders. 

§e<\n<\ji),  to  sow  corn  or  other 
grain,  to  drop  or  pour  down. 

SeanaJ&e,  a  senator,  or  member 
of  parliament;  also  an  anti- 
quary. 

Sear?a;lt;/i;^,  a  decree. 

Séanajm,  to  bless ;  Lat.  benedico  ; 
féanaif  an  cajlljg  coma;l,  be- 
nedixit  quandam  sanctimonia- 
lem;  feurxxjf  an  nén  luamnaé, 
benedixit  avem  volatilem. — Vid. 
Brogan.  in  Vit.  S.  Brigid. 

Sean  a;  m,  to  refuse  or  decline,  to 
deny ;  bo  j~éan  fé,  he  refused ; 
g;be  y~éan]p<Xf  m;^e,  whoever 
shall  deny  me. 

Séanamajl,  or  ^éanma/i,  happy, 
prosperous. 

Seanaoj/-,  old  age. 

Seanana^j,    a   proverb,   or    old 
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saying. 

Seanata;/!,  a  grandfatlier. 

Sean-balab,  a  musty  or  stinking 
smell;  from  yean,  old,  and  ba- 
lab,  or  bolab,  smell. 

Seanbean,  an  old  woman. 

Seanca^  antiquity. 

Seanca,  yeanaca,  or  ^eanéú^e, 
an  antiquary,  or  genealogist. 

Seancoma/ita,  an  old  token,  a  mo- 
nument. 

3eanéú;be,  an  antiquary. 

£eancu;mne,  tradition. 

Seancuy,  antiquity,  a  chronicle  or 
register ;  also  a  genealogy  or  pe- 
digree. 

Seanba,  ancient,  antique,  of  an  old 
date;  c;neab  ^eanba,  an  an- 
cient nation. 

Seanbact;,  a  being  ancient, 

Sean-jrocal,  an  old  saying,  a  pro- 
verb. 

5ean-j:ó;/ine,  old  inhabitants ;  the 
plur.  of  prj/ieann ;  /10  b;6tcu/t 
y;ab  n<x  yean-p5;/ine,  they  dis- 
possessed the  old  inhabitants. 

£e<xng,  slender,  small,  slender- 
waisted. 

Sean£a;m,  to  make  thin  or  slen- 
der ;  to  diminish ;  also  to  grow 
slender. 

Seangal,  wise,  prudent. 

Seangan,  an  ant  or  pismire ;  e;/i;  j 
<x  cc;onn  an  tyeangojn,  go  to 
the  ant. 

Seangafimata;/!,  the  great  grand- 
father's or  great  grandmother's 
mother. 

Se<\n  ja;b,  a  grandmother. 

Seangajn,  a  conception  or  child 
near  its  time  of  being  born. 

Séanl;t,  happiness. 

Seanma,  musical,  of  music;  lucb 
^eanma,  musicians;  jrea/t  ye- 
an ma,  or  ye;n;me,  a  minstrel. 

Sean-mata;/i,  a  grandmother. 

Seanmujpie  and  yeanmu;/ieact;, 
happiness,  prosperity. 

Séanmu/t,  happy,  prosperous. 
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Seanm5;/i,  rather  ye/imó;n,  a  ser- 
mon ;  Lat.  sermo  sermonis.  This 
Christian-Irish  word  yeanmó;/t, 
hath  been  formed  upon  the  Lat. 
sermo,  morns,  by  admitting  a 
metathesis,  or  a  transposition  of 
the  letters  n,  r,  commutably  one 
in  the  room  of  the  other,  i.  e. 
yean  mo; /i,  or  yea/im5;n.  This 
word  is  vulgarly  said  yeanmojn. 

Seanm5;;i;ge,  rather  ye/im5nta;be, 
a  preacher,  or  sermonist;  vul- 
garly yeanmonta;be. 

Seanmojjvjm,  to  preach  or  exhort ; 
also  to  proclaim ;  tuya  yean- 
mó;/ieay,  thou  who  preachest. 

Sean  mó/i,  very  great,  huge. 

Seannac,  a  fox. 

Seannaca;g;m,  to  play  the  fox. 

SeanÓ";/i,  an  elder,  or  senator ;  na 
o;mbea/ig  yeano;/i,  rebuke  not 
an  elder;  also  an  old  bard  or 
druid;  Lat.  senior. 

S  ean  5;  fieact,  or  yeano/tbact,  se- 
niority, old  age. 

Sean/tab,  a  proverb ;  fecnjmjbt^ 
Sbola;mj,  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon. 

Séanta,  blessed;  yeanta  ;mpe, 
blessed  by  her;  vid.  yeana;m. 

Seapa;m,  to  flinch  back,  or  sneak 
off;  also  to  pursue  close;  cé 
gu/i  yeapnata;/t  an  ylúa;g, 
quamvis  eum  pérsequebantur 
turmte. 

Sea/ib  and  yea /iba;b,  theft,  felony. 

Sea/iba;b,  the  rowers  set  in  a 
boat. 

Sea/ib,  bitter,  sour ;  Lat  acerbus. 

Sea/ibay,  or  yea/tbabay,  bitter- 
ness, sourness;  Lat.  acerbitas. 

Sea/tban,  oats. 

Sea/tbjal,  blue,  azure. 

Sea/iboy,  a  deer,  a  stag. 

Seapic,  love,  affection ;  Wei.  serc/i. 

3eafica;m,  to  love,  or  be  in  love. 

5ea;tca;/tm;nn;m,  to  reverence. 

Sea/team a;l,  affectionate,  loving. 

Sea/icog,  a  sweetheart. 
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Sea/tcall,  any  flesh,  delicate  meat, 
the  best  of  flesh  meat ;  as  óe/i- 
mob  0'Óú;b;n  says  to  his  wife 
3/ia;nne:  <Xf  ma;é  bo  ca;b  a 
3/ia;nne  :  ca/ma  tu;/ic  la  taob 
t;/te :  ;~ea/icoll  na  ccajlleac 
/reaba:  la  ban n a  meabarojne; 
literally,  my  wife  Grainne,  your 
portion  is  excellent :  the  flesh  of 
hogs  that  had  their  pasture  on 
an  entire  country:  the  delicate 
flesh  of  pheasants  ;  with  horns  of 
delicious  metheglin.  Note,  the 
affinity  between  the  word  fe<\j\- 
coll  and  the  Greek  word  aapica, 
Lat.  carnem,  from  crapE,  gclqkoq, 
caro;  as  also  between  the  Latin 
came,  from  caro,  and  the  Irish 
ca/ina,  in  the  above  verse;  all 
which  words  signify  flesh  or 
meat. 

Sea/icc5;/i,  a  gallant,  a  wooer. 

Sea/ig,  dry,  withered. 

Sea/iga;m,  to  wither,  to  pine  away, 
to  consume;  bo  ^ea/ig  fé,  it 
withered;  bo  ^ea/ig  an  tr/O/t- 
mac  me,  the  drought  consumed 
me  ;  ^eaj-tgujb  an  blat,  the 
flower  fadeth ;  ^ea/iga;b,  they 
pine;  atajb  ag  ^ea/igab,  they 
mourn. 

Sea/iganac,  dried  up,  withered. 

Sea/t^am,  a  consumption,  or  wast- 
ing away. 

Sea/igta,  withered,  dried  up ;  also 
consumed. 

Sea/ino6;/?,  a  sermon ;  vid.  ^ean- 
m5;/i. 

Sea/in,  a  youth,  or  stripling. 

Sea/mab,  extension ;  also  yawning, 
or  stretching. 

Sea/ir?a;m,  to  loose,  or  untie. 

Sea/vpan,  an  order,  or  custom. 

Sea/ipao,  a  swan. 

Sea/1/1,  or  ^ea/ib,  theft,  thievery. 

Sea/1/1,  a  colt. 

Sea/1/1,  a  sythe  or  sickle. 

Sea/i/ioc,  a  colt. 


>ea/i/ia;3, 


or  coman   rea/i/ia^g, 
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the  herb  pilewort. 

Sea/i/ia;m,  to  yawn,  to  stretch  the 
limbs,  as  man  and  beast  doth. 

Sea/i/ia;m,  to  reap;  also  to  mow 
down,  to  slaughter,  kill,  or  make 
havoc. 

Sea/1  /iba,  an  edge  or  point ;  also 
having  sharp  edges  ;  ca/ibab 
7"ea/i/iba,  a  chariot  used  by  the 
old  Irish,  armed  at  every  side  of 
the  wheels  with  hooks  or  sythes, 
like  the  currus  falcatus  of  the 
Britons. 

Sea/iton,  a  chief  poet  or  bard ;  pi. 

Sea/iconna,  art,  skill,  knowledge. 

Seay,  the  board  thrown  out  upon 
land  for  passengers  to  come  in 
and  go  out  of  a  boat. 

Sea^ab,  standing, 

Sea^ab  and  ^ea^*a;m,  to  rise  up, 
to  stand ;  ^-eara;m  bo,  I  main- 
tain, or  uphold;  ^ea^a;ro  <xn 
a  ja;b,  I  oppose. 

Seagal,  a  fan. 

Sea^am,  standing  up ;  pxnu;b  bu/t 
^ea^am,  stand  ye  still. 

&e<Xfg,  dry,  barren,  as  a  cow  that 
hath  no  milk ;  hence  ^ea^ga;- 
be,  a  barren  cow,  or  as  a  well  or 
brook  when  the  water  is  drained  ; 
cjóca  ^ea^ga,  dry  paps. 

Sea^ga,  or  ^ea^ab,  sixty. 

Se<Xfg<xc,  seven  battles. 

Sea^gacb,  a  herd  of  barren  cattle. 

Sea/~ga;be,  a  barren  cow. 

Sea^ga;/i,  at  ease,  well  fixed  or 
settled ;  bu;ne  f  ea^ga;/i,  a  warm 
cozy  man. 

Sea^*ga;/ie  and  ^ea^a;/ieact, 
coziness,  being  in  a  good  easy 
way. 

Seaman,  a  shock  or  handful  of 
gleaned  corn. 

Sea^ ganac,  a  bachelor. 

Sea^ga/i,  soft,  effeminate. 

Sea/~gbo,  a  barren  cow,  a  heifer. 

Sea^mac,  stiff,  steadfast ;  also  va- 
lid; poy-ab  ^ea^noac,   a   valid 
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marriage ;    rieam-feafrixxc.    in- 
valid. 

Seú^macb,  steadiness,  constancy. 

$e<\fi\<\c,  a  lad  or  youth. 

!ée<xfunt<x,  prosperous. 

Seúta/i,  a  study,  or  library. 

£eat<i/i,  strong,  able. 

Seat<x;i,  a  name  of  God,  so  called 
from  f&<\i<\]\,  strong;  in  the 
same  manner  that  bx  among  the 
Hebrews  is  an  appellative  of 
God,  from  the  same  word  *>N, 
which  signifies  strong,  powerful. 

Seat<i/tb<i,  divine. 

Seacottc,  a  body. 

S£b,  a  cow  with  calf. 

Séb  g<\bal<x,  an  increase. 

Se  j,  milk. 

Se  j,  an  ox,  or  buffalo ;  a  hind  of 
the  moose  kind. 

Se;c,  a  bone. 

Se;c,  a  combat. 

Se;c,  an  adventurer. 

Se;cjm,  to  follow  or  pursue;  /to 
fejcbjf,  they  followed  ;  Lat. 
sequor. 

Se;ctiT);,  September. 

Se;c;btú/7,  whensoever. 

Se;c;r?,  the  skull,  or  rather  the 
pellicle  of  the  brain. 

Sejcne,  rather  fejcjn,  gen.  fe-jcne, 
a  skull ;  gun  bú<\;l  jon<i  ba;tj;Oy- 
é,  ^gu^  gu/t  bfi;^e<\.b  <x  fejcjn 
bor?  bé;m  pr>,  so  that  he  smote 
him  on  the  head,  and  with  that 
blow  broke  his  skull. — K.  It 
properly  means  the  membrane 
wrapping  the  brain. 

Se;c;r>,  the  film,  pellicle,  or  thin 
skin  that  covers  the  guts ;  hence 
nxxbm  f  e;crie,  a  rupture,  or  her- 
nia. 

Se;c/ié;b,  secret. — Luke,  12.  2. 

Sejbe,  delight,  pleasure;  also  nice 
or  delicate. 

Sejbe^b,  a  blast. 

Sé;be<xr>,  5<x;/i;m  ^é;bejr>,  quick- 
sand. 

Séjbjrn,  to  blow  or  breathe  upon  ; 
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<xna<xjji  fefopeaf  ye  <xn  fboc 

£0  pnteac,when  he  sounds  the 

trumpet  long,  or  with  a  continued 

blast. 
Sé;bte,  blown,  blasted. 
S>éj  j,  a  hawk ;  hence  a  champion 

is  sometimes  called  féj  j;or>. 
Sé)  je5;/i,  a  falconer. 
Sé;  j;or>,  a  warrior  or  champion. 
Sej  j/iean,  or  ^<x;  jnean  g<\.o;te,  a 

hurricane,  a  tempest ;  ^<x;  jnean 

is  also  lightning. 
«Se;lb,  possession. 
Se;lc;be,  a  snail. 
Se;le,  a  spittle;  Gr.  maXog,  Lat. 

saliva;   r>;    co;gt;b  g<xba;l  bo 

^e;l;b;b  <xm  éub<xr>,  they  forbear 

not  spitting  in  my  face. 
Se;le<xc,  a  willow. 
Se;l-é<xb<xc,  a  handkerchief. 
Sejtj,  hunting ;  also  venison. 
Se;l)  j;be,  a  snail. 
Se;l;  jjm,  to  spit. 
Sejtt;,  dropping;    ^e;lc  c;i;atd/i 

na  me<xl<x,  the  dropping  of  the 

honeycomb. 
£e;ii)  and  ^e;m;b,  single,  simple, 

of  one  sort. 
£é;n),  small,  mean. 
£e;mb/ie<xn,  a  duel. 
Se;jDjlea/i,  a  chimney. 
Se;ne,  elder ;  b<x  /~e;ne  mé  na  ;, 

I  was  elder  than  her. 
Sejne  and  ^e;ne<xcb,  old  age. 
Sejnjftjp,  corrupted  from  pejnjf- 

tj/i,  a  window;  Lat  fenestra. 
£e;n;m,  to   sing,   or   singing;    <ig 

fejnjrt)  a^af  <xg  bam/~<\,  singing 

and   dancing;    also  playing  on 

an  instrument;  eól<xc  <x  ^e;nm, 

skilled  in  playing. 
Se;r?^;/ie<xct,  eldership,  seniority : 

fejnppe<\f,  idem. 
Se;r>^-;;te<i^,  antiquity. 
Séjpéat,  a  chapel. 
£e;/te,  a  meal  of  victuals ;  bo  ;td;b 

)f<x<xc  pt;   C^<xu  an  fVj<xb  bo 

refc    5°   ttig<xb    ;'e;/te  bo, 

ú5ar  3°  W-^S^b  fixn  <x  beanac- 
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ra;n  bo  a;/t  <xn  ye;/ie  pn,  Isaac 
commanded  Esau  to  hunt  in  the 
mountain  and  bring  him  a  meal, 
and  that  he  would  also  give  him 
his  benediction  for  said  repast. 
— L.  B. 

Se;/-i,  a  heel. 

«Sej/tbe  and  ye;/tbeacb,  bitterness. 

Se;/ib;yeac,  a  servant. 

Se;/ic;n,  a  coat,  or  jerkin. 

S>é]p.tyjn,  the  fish  called  pilchard. 

Se;/ig,  clover  or  trefoil. 

Se;/ig  and  fejft%l),  a  consumption 
or  decay. 

Se;/i;c,  silk,  superfine  silk;  Lat. 
serica. 

Se;/-i;c/  strong,  able. 

Sejfi;cean,  a  silkworm. 

Sej/iyeanac,  an  auxiliary,  or  help- 
er; vid.  f<xófif<xn<xc. 

Sejjifjn,  a  girdle. 

Se;;it,  strength,  power. 

.Se;y,  pleasure,  delight. 

«Sejp  skill,  knowledge. 

Se;y,  a  troop,  a  band,  or  company. 

Se;y,  he  sat. 

Se;ye,  a  tumult,  noise,  or  bustle  ; 
yf  jraba  5  fejffi  bciojne,  na  5 
j:0/icOnga}/i  <xn  popir/U  é,  he  is 
remote  from  the  tumults  of  men 
and  the  murmurs  of  the  people. 
— L.B. 

Se;yeac,  cheerful,  pleasant,  agree- 
able. 

£e;yeact,  pleasure,  sensuality. 

Se;yeab,  the  sixth. 

Senear),  he,  he  also,  i.  e.  ye  and 
yjn,  or  rather  ;y  é  pn,  it  is  he ; 
as  e;pOn  is  another  writing  of  é 
pn. 

Se;ye;lb,  talk,  discourse. 

Se;/^'  §en-  r^rZ^  sedge> or  bog- 
reed;  Wei.  hesk. 

Se;y;ro,  or  ye;yea/i,  six. 

Se;pm,  to  sit. 

Se;pún,  or  yjoyon,  a  session,  or 

assizes. 
Sejjr jteac.  a  plough  of  six  horses ; 

i.  e.  re;v*ea/t-eac ;  hence  yeiy- 
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/teac  j:eart/iu;nn,  a  plough-land, 
a  wife. 

Sejtreac,  a  wife ;  t:ug  if  b/tam  ye;- 
t;g  bo  tujymeab  etojnne,  Abram 
gave  wives  to  the  first  born. — 
L.  B. 

Se;t  and  yejte,  a  skin  or  hide. 

Sejt/ieac,  the  neighing  of  a  horse, 
or  the  braying  of  an  ass ;  also 
sneezing,  or  neesing ;  le  na  fej- 

tivt  r°)nn.ifr  rolar>  h.y  his 

neesings  a  light  doth  shine. — 
Job,  41.  18. 

Set/be,  ye;l;be,  or  ye;lm;be,  a 
snail. 

Semeann,  or  yearn  anna,  small 
nails. 

Sen,  a  birding  net. 

Sene,  a  supper;  Lat.  coena. 

Sengjlb/iot,  venison ;  rather  wild- 
boar-meat  ;  Gall,  sanglier. 

Séob,  or  féub,  a  jewel ;  plur.  ye- 
0;b. 

Séobca,  a  treasury. 

Séobcom/ia,  a  tomb,  or  grand  mo- 
nument. 

Seol,  a  bed. 

Seol,  a  sail;  c/iann  yeojl,  a  mast. 

Seol,  a  weaver's  loom. 

Seolab,  a  steering,  or  directing,  a 
sailing.    . 

Seolab,  the  first  semimetre,  or 
leat/iann  of  a  verse,  consisting 
of  two  quartans. 

SeÓlajno,  to  teach  or  direct;  ag 
yeolab  na  n;lbeu/ilab,  teaching 
the  various  tongues  or  languages, 
also  to  steer;  ag  yeolab  a  lojng, 
steering  his  ship;  also  to  lead 
or  drive;  bo  yeol  a  gaba;/i,  he 
drove  his  goats. 

Seólbata,  a  goad,  a  staff  or  club 
for  driving  cattle. 

Seolta,  digested,  or  set  in  order. 

Seompa,  a  chamber,#  or  closet; 
yeoro/iab  na  cculajb,  a  vestry. 

SeÓmfiab5;/i,  a  chamberlain. 

Seonayaoba,  augury,  sorcery,  or 
druidism. 
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Repeal,  a  chapel. 

Sejxbof,  a  hart  or  stag. 

Seuc,  p\  fQUc,  distinctly,  sepa- 
rately ;  <x  fh  Oft;<w  tug  ^-lo;nte 
px  ftac  <Xf\  jreapuvjb  £jp.eurm, 
Brian  Boiroimhe  introduced  dis- 
tinct sirnames  amongst  the  Irish 
families. 

Séub,  a  way  or  path ;  ^éub  j:  fijbe, 
the  path  of  a  flesh-worm. 

Séubcú,  a  jewel-house,  a  cabinet 
or  repository  of  rareties. 

Seunta^,  a  stench. 

SjrO/i/iac,  a  perch. 

.Sg  and  fc  are,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  always  indifferent. 

Sgabctj^te,  robbery,  rapine. 

%5^/t^c,  /^afyog,  and  fZ<^6^ay 
be,  club-footed. 

S-gobun,  a  herring;  hence  the  Eng- 
lish shad. 

£gúbáo-g<x/tb,  the  fish  called  ale- 
wife. 

$£<xj:<vjfte,  a  bold  hearty  man. 

Sg<xj:ant:<\,  well-spirited,  hearty. 

Sg<\.  jam,  to  sort,  to  digest. 

Sg<xjj:;/i/i,  the  stern  of  a  ship. 

Sg^gnetw,  a  winnowing-fan. 

3g<x;l,  a  flame ;  also  brightness. 

Sgajlp  and  ^gívjleóg,  an  umbrella, 
a  little  dish  or  plate. 

$Z<xjlte<xnn,  a  billet,  or  cleft- 
wood. 

Sg<v/n;m,to  chink  or  cleave. 

Sg<vjpe<xb,  dispersing. 

£g<vjp;m,  to  disperse,  to  scatter. 

Sg<i;p;t:e<xc,  profuse  or  lavish. 

Sg<vj/ib,  a  smock. 

Sga;/!tp,  a  scorpion. 

JSg<v//it,  <x^t  fg<vj;ite<xb,  a  bawling, 
a  bursting;  <xj  ^<x;^te<ib  0. 
c/iO;be  le  ga;pi;be,  bursting  his 
sides  with  laughing. 

Sjaj/itéo;^,  a  crier,  or  bawler. 

Sg<v;/it;m,  to  shriek,  or  cry  out. 

Sgáí,  a  shrieking,  or  loud  noise,  a 
squall. 

Sgal,  a  scorching;  f^cl  g^ne, 
sun-scorching. 
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Sg<xl<\}n,  huts  or  cottages. 

Sg<xl<xro,  to  ring,  or  tingle. 

Sgalbac,  stubble. 

Sgalb/iut,  a  fornicator. 

Sgalloim,  to  trouble  or  disturb. 

Sgdllab,  a  burning  or  singeing. 

Sgúllajm,  to  burn  or  singe. 

Sgúllta,  burned  or  singed. 

SgaUta,  bare  or  bald. 

Sg<xm<x;l,  scales. 

Sjoinrxxl,  a  cloud;  pi.  fg<\m<xjl. 

Sgaró,  the  lungs,  whose  diminut. 
are 

Sgtxmcu?,  the  lungs ;  and  fZ^^Z* 
idem. 

Sgamcrxxo;,  a  phthisic  or  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs;  7"g<xm- 
j<xl<x/t  and  7-gd.mpxot:,  idem. 

§-%<xr)<xin,  the  caul  or  kell  which 
covers  the  bowels. 

■Sg<\D/7,  a  membrane. 

Sg<xnn<x;/ibiia/it:a,  confused,  con- 
founded. 

Sgcxojg,  a  rout,  a  herd,  or  drove. 

Sz^fib,  f£<Xf\K<xn.  and  /~gAj/tbjr?,  a 
ford,  a  shelf,  or  shallow  place ; 
Lat.  vadium. 

Sgci/ibd/jro,  to  wade. 

Sgaftbab,  a  pouring  or  sprinkling. 

Sgúfrtxvjfte,  a  water-gim. 

Sg<Xjib<xm,  to  sprinkle. 

SgtX/tboib,  a  separation,  a  digres- 
sion, or  excursion. 

Sg<xt<\,  a  drove  or  multitude. 

Sgat<xcún  B5,  a  cow's  tail. 

Sjatucar?,  the  secret  parts  of  the 
body. 

Sg<\t:<ib,  a  segment,  a  shred. 

-Sg<xt<xb,  a  bickering  or  skirmish. 

Sgat<x;/ie,  or  fC<Xf<X)i\e,  a  spruce 
fellow. 

Sg<xt<x;m,  to  shade. 

Sgatttm,  to  cut,  or  lop  off;  also  to 
shade. 

■Sg<xt<xro,  a  while,  a  short  space; 
púb<x;l  fgixc<xv(),  walk  a  while. 

Sgatlún,  a  booth,  or  shop. 

Sg<xt:m<i/t,  sharp. 

-Sgatog,  the  flower  of  horse-trefoil. 
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Sgeabac,  speckled;  also  sky-co- 
loured. 
Sgeallagac,  wild  mustard. 
Sgeollafl,  a  slice ;  also  a  kernel. 
Sgealpam,  to  pluck  or  snatch,  to 

pinch.     N.  B.    The   American 

word  scalp  is  of  the  same. 
Sgealpóg,  a  pinch. 
Sgealpt<\,  snatched,  taken  away. 
Sgeamc/KVjrm,  the  herb  polypody. 
£geama;m,  to  reproach. 
Sgé;lbeafitac,  a  tale-bearer. 
Sjé;l-t:e<xcCíX^ie,  a  tale-bearer. 
Sgejmle,  a  skirmish. 
%e;ml; £jm,  to  bicker  or  skirmish. 
Sge;ró;m,  to  skim  or  scum. 
^gejmjotta,  a  scout. 
Sjep,  slight. 
£ge;jn;m,  to  bounce  or  leap  up,  to 

start;  bo  fgejnn  f)  ú<x;nn,  she 

flew  away  from  us. 
$ge;nme<\c  and^ge;nrooe<xc,quick, 

swift,  nimble. 
Sgejt,  rectius  ycot,  the  choice,  or 

better  part  of  a  thing. 
£ge;t;n,  a  little  bush. 
Szejtjnnféjf,  the  disorder  called 

the  quinsy, 
^geóg,  i-  e.  fcejio-g,  the  hawthorn 

bush. 
S^ean,  astonishment,  affright. 
Sg;be/i/7e6g,   a  hare;   Wei.   sky- 

varnog. 
Sg;ge,  a  jeering,  or  derision. 
£g;ge<im<v;l,  scornful. 
Sgjgjro,  to  jeer  or  deride. 
Sg;gte,  ridiculous. 
Sj;^/1^  gravel. 
SgjUe,  quick,  or  soon. 
Sg;lleÓ£,  a  small  pebble. 
S>g;ll;n,  a  shilling. 
•§g;m;oloic,  a  scout. 
£g;róle<x jab,  an  excursion. 
Sgjoeab  and  ^jneal,  aleapor  skip. 
Sg;ne<xb<ic,  apt  to  start,  skittish. 
S^neój,  a  flight. 
Sgpbttt,  snatched  away. 
Sg)0pt<x;jb,  active,  busy. 
%W  W»,  to  slip,  or  stumble. 
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SgjO/1/iéa,  slipt,  or  fallen. 

S^O/ifttcu?  and  jrgjo/tflb/ióg,  a  slip- 
per. 

Sg;ot<xt,  ridiculous. 

S^;^t;^ie,  talkative,  jesting. 

£g;ce,  the  fish  called  maiden-ray. 

Sg;c,  rest,  weariness;  also  fear; 
bo  le;Te<xb<X/i  <x  /*5Jt,  they  re- 
freshed themselves;  g<xn  f^yc, 
without  rest  or  intermission; 
lajte  fgjte,  holy  days. 

Sgjteac,  weary,  tired,  fatigued; 
iXf  mojt  t<j£<xjb,  ^  ;<xb  nearó- 
^;teac  ce  c;en  tagajb,  they 
advance  well,  and  are  not  fa- 
tigued, although  they  come  from 
afar.—  L.  B. 

Sgjtrjm,  to  rest  or  pause. 

Sgld/jg;;?,  a  draught-tree,  or  beam 
of  a  wain. 

Sglamaro,  to  scold  or  wrangle. 

Sglamojbe,  a  glutton. 

Sglúta,  a  slate  or  tile. 

Sgljgeanac,  speckled. 

Sgoball<\c,  a  piece,  or  morsel. 

$-£0)-£n<\n,  a  fan. 

Sgojlt,  a  cleft,  or  slit. 

£go;lté<xb,  cleaved  or  split. 

SgOjltjin,  to  cleave  or  split. 

Sjojtrjn,  the  prime,  or  best. 

^gól,  f£Oli<X]f\e,  a  loud  laughter. 

Sgol,  a  scull,  or  great  quantity  of 
fish. 

Sgolbcumc,  a  stripling,  a  youth. 

Sgolbcwta,  thin,  slender. 

Sgolog,  an  olive-tree. 

Sgolog,  a  husbandman. — Jlfaíí.  21. 
33. 

Sgonaj/ie,  a  trifler,  a  whifler. 

Sgond^ac,  the  same  as  ^gorxx;/ie. 

£gor>l<xb/i<vjm,  to  blab  out  foolishly. 

Sgonog,  a  hasty  word. 

Sgoji,  a  stud  of  horses  or  mares. 

SgOfuxb,  a  lancing. 

SgOfKxm,  to  cut  in  pieces. 

Sg5/w  and  ^ófuioic,  the  throat  or 
windpipe. 

SgOfin  p«\t/i<xc,  the  pin  or  peg  of 
a  straddle,  or  car-saddle. 
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,SgO/ic<vjlbe,  the  epiglottis,  or  flap 
of  the  weasand,  or  gullet. 

SjO/itarxxc,  a  stripling. 

Sgot,  a  shot,  or  reckoning. 

Sgotr,  a  son. 

5g/iab<xc  and  fgj\<\b<\n<\c,  rough, 
rugged ;  also  scarce,  rare. 

Sgficibam,  to  wipe  off. 

Sg/tagall,  gold  foil,  a  thin  leaf,  or 
ray  of  gold,  silver,  &c,  a  span- 

gle- 

Sg/KVjb^eajb,  a  hand-saw. 

Sg/i<Xjt:  and  ^gfuxjteog,  a  turf,  or 
green  sod. 

Sg/ieab<x  batajf,  the  fees  for  bap- 
tism. 

Sg^ieaboil,  an  annual  tribute  con- 
sisting of  three  pence  enjoined 
on  every  inhabitant  of  Munster 
by  their  King  Aongus,  son  of 
Nadfry,  to  be  paid  to  St.  Pa- 
trick; also  a  favour  or  present 
given  by  new  married  people. 

S£/ie<xc,  a  moan,  or  screeching. 

Sg/iéacaro,  to  make  a  noise,  to 
screech,  or  whoop. 

Sg/ié<xct<xb,  a  jocose  bantering. 

Sgfieab,  a  noise,  or  bawling  out 
suddenly. 

Sgfieabajm,  to  make  a  noise,  to 
squeal. 

Sg/ieúba;/ie,  a  crier,  a  bawler. 

Sj/ieag&o,  rocky  ground;  /^ejg, 
idem. 

5>g/ieamjciji  and  ^gfieúg<\m<v/l, 
rocky. 

Sgfiea^ba,  destruction. 

3g/i;b;n,  writing ;  Wei.  ysgriveny. 

$ZPJfyfZ,  notes,  comments. 

^ZVJV)  a  shrine,  or  repository  of 
holy  relics ;  Lat.  scrinium ;  bo 
pjnn  ^g/i;n  5/tba  am  <xn  cce<xnn 
y-jri  Cojn  bajfte,  &Zaf  ^°  ^alV- 
%l<Xf  <x;/i,  he  made  a  golden 
shrine  or  repository  for  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  then 
locked  it  up. — L.  B. 

Sgfi;ob<x;/te,  a  graving  tool. 
ST/i;o!>am  and  y-r/tabann,  to  scrape, 
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to  scratch  ;  also  to  write,  to  en-, 
grave;  Lat.  scribo. 

Sg/tjobtúj/i,  the  Scripture. 

Sgfiubat,  a  scruple. 

Sg/iujbleac,  rubbish. 

Sg/iut<x,  an  old  man. 

Sg/imrac  and  gal<X/i  y-c/tutac,  the 
itch. 

3g/iut<xc,  lean,  meagre. 

Sgu<vjbl;r>,  a  drag,  or  sweep-net. 

Sguajne,  a  swarm  or  crowd  of  any 
sort  of  animals;  when  spoken  of 
men,  it  is  a  word  of  contempt. 

5>gujbé/i,  an  esquire. 

£gú;lle,  a  scullion. 

-Sguj/ib,  a  shirt  or  smock. 

Sgu;/i;m,  to  cease  or  desist  from 
acting  or  working. 

5gul<x,  whose  diminutives  are  y~ga~ 
log  and  v-gul;n,  a  withered  old 
man;  has  an  affinity  with  the 
Gr.  verb  gkzWw,  arefacio,  to 
wither  or  dry  up. 

£cuma/ib,  fat,  good  plight  in  man 
or  beast;  vid.  fcé]ú)<\f\b. 

$Zut*Ú>  a  stepping. 

SJ,  her,  she,  i.  e.  jr  ;,  or  ;  ro ; 
Wei.  hi. 

Sja,  far  off,  the  utmost  or  remotest 
from  you;  <xyc  baf  f]<x  )n  C;- 
]\]nn,  the  farthest  off  place  in 
Ireland. 

£;ab/ia,  a  fairy,  hobgoblin,  or 
imaginary  being. 

5>;<xct:,  he  came ;  pactaba/i,  they 
came. 

S;<\b,  they,  it  is  they,  themselves ; 
i.e.  jf  ;<xb. 

S;<xb<xjl,  sloth,  sluggishness. 

£;<xb<xn,  confused,  topsy  turvy,  with- 
out order. 

Sj<xr>,  a^  voice  or  sound. 

S;<x/7<x;be,  one  that  cries  out,  a 
bawler. 

$)<\r)<xjbe<\ct,  a  yelling. 

5j<x/7meb,  an  accent. 

S;<xr?/"<i,  harmony,  mournful  me- 
lody ;  also  pleasure. 

$)<\vf<\c.  doleful;  also,  melodious. 
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S;a/1,  backwards,  behind  ;  vid. 
be&f. 

Sj<X/i,  the  west ;  leo.t  f)&)\,  west- 
ward. America  is  called  tin 
1e<\t  Sbj<x;t,  because  it  compre- 
hends the  one-half  of  the  globe, 
and  lies  westward  of  the  meridian 
of  Ireland. 

S]<Xf<\j]i,  he  sat;  fj<Xf<X]fi  pi;be 
eo;n  <xn  <n;lt;  Lat.  sedebat  ses- 
sionem  alitis  in  alto. — Vid.  Vit. 
&  Brigid. 

Sjat,  a  tumour  or  swelling. 

S;at<\;m,  to  puff  or  swell  up. 

Sjb,  ye,  you,  i.  e.  ;b-^e ;  e<\tj\amf<x 
^Zaf  ffif£>  between  me  and 
you. 

S;bé<ut:<x,  civil. 

S;c,  dry ;  Lat.  fjccuf ;  pc-peá/t, 
hay,  i.  e.  dry  grass. 

S)bQ<xb  and  fj"ge,  a  blast;  f]%e- 
jaojtre  or  fj  je-  jaot,  a  blasting 
wind. 

3;bear?  g<xo;te,  a  whirlwind. 

Sjbeang,  infamy. 

S;b;  j;m,  to  prove. 

£;b;uccúr>,  a  reed  or  cane. 

■Sj  je,  a  fairy  or  hobgoblin  ;  Ie<xn- 
van  f)%z,  a  familiar  spirit ;  f)  j 
gúO;te,  a  whirlwind,  so  called 
because  supposed  to  be  raised 
by  the  fairies. 

S;  j-b/tog,  a  fairy  house,  or  the  ha- 
bitation of  the  fairies. 

S;g;n,  a  sign  or  token ;  pi.  fj jne ; 
Lat.  sign  inn. 

S; £7777  j;m,  to  mark,  or  sign ;  Lat. 
signo. 
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silk. 


Sjgjfieún,  a  silkworm. 

S;gle,  a  seal ;  Lat.  sigillam. 

£;gné<xb,  a  signet. 

Sjgneab,  a  signing,  or  marking. 

S;  jne;  jte,  signed  or  marked. 

Sjleab,  a  dropping;  also  a  spittle, 
or  any  corrupt  matter;  also  a 
looking  down,  or  seeing ;  pleab 
n<\  fúl,  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

3;l;m,  to  think,  to  suppose,  or  con- 
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jecture. 

S;l;m  and  fjolajro,  to  sow ;  <\j  fjl 
<x  bfe<X]\<\)nr>,  sowing  their  lands. 

Sjljro,  to  drop  or  distil ;  bo  f)le<\- 
ba/i  n<\  nearoa,  the  heavens 
dropped;  fjlpfi  mo  jl5/i  ro<X/t 
bfiúct,  my  voice  shall  distil  as 
dew. — Cant.  Moys. 

Sjlfj&ro,  to  shine. 

Sjttr,  a  spittle  :  also  an  issue;  C/té- 
<xcb<\/i  fjb:,  a  running  issue ; 
also  a  drop. 

S;mjlé<x/i,  a  chimney ;  f)tí)né,idem  ; 
<Xf  <\n  fjmné,  out  of  the  chim- 
ney. 

Sjmontacb,  simony. 

Sjmpljbe,  simple,  mean,  plain. 

S;mpt;be<xct,  simplicity. 

S>jn,  that,  there;  ro<Xj\fjn, so, thus; 
<xn  ^;n,  then,  there,  in  that  place ; 
an  "c<xn  fjn,  then,  at  that  time ; 
Wei.  hyn. 

Sjn  and  fjon,  the  weather ;  some- 
times put  for  snow. 

%)td,  round. 

.SJfle,  weather;  generally  under- 
stood for  bad  wreather. 

Sjne,  a  woman's  breast,  a  dug  or 
teat. 

£;r>e,  the  elder,  eldest ;  from  fe<\n, 
old. 

S;ne<\c,  a  wren. 

S;ne<xb,  a  stretching  or  extend- 
ing. 

Sjneab,  from  fejnjrt),  to  sound; 
bo  ^;oe<xb  <x  ^boc  t/i;  bua;;te, 
he  sounded  his  trumpet  thrice. 

-Sjnearó  j:e<\b<x,  a  yew-tree. 

Sjjrgjl,  single. 

S;n;m,  to  stretch ;  bo  ^;a  ye,  he 
stretched. 

S;nm,  a  song  or  tune. 

•Sjr);ot<xc,  a  nightingale. 

Sjnjn,  the  diminut.  ofyjne,  a  nip- 
ple. 

$>)nn,  us,  we,  i.  e.  fO-jnn. 

S;nne<xc  and  fpnmxc,  a  fox ;  Heb. 

$jnf)Oj\,  an  elder ;  or?  f)npOj\  %af 
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ow  fÓ)f)Oj\,  from  the  eldest  to 
the  youngest;  this  seems  to  be 
a  compound  of  fjne  and  t:ea/i, 
or  £jj\ ;  n<x  fjripji,  the  elders ; 
also  a  chief  or  head  of  a  family. 
It  likewise  signifies  the  stock  of 
any  lineage ;  ex.  pnpop.  cla;r>ne 
GQ;le<xb,  the  eldest  of  the  stock 
of  the  Milesian  race. 

$jnf)Oji}  a  yew-tree. 

Sjnpji,  the  presbytery. 

SjnfjjieiXct,  eldership  or  seniority; 
also  chieftainship,  superiority, 
or  supremacy ;  ex.  fjnppeact- 
jré<ty-5;ge,  supremacy  of  power 
and  command  in  regal  or  prince- 
ly succession  by  right  of  the  el- 
dest beard,  i.  e.  by  right  of  se- 
niority, according  to  the  Tha- 
nistic  law;  m)  bpr/l  fjnpjie&ct 
<xgufc  Of\umf<\,  you  have  no  supe- 
riority over  me. 

S;nte,  stretched;  le  Ictjm  pnte, 
with  a  stretched-out  hand. 

S;ob<xt  and  poba;b,  a  scallion,  an 
onion. 

S;o15al,  a  thorn,  a  pin. 

SjobiXf,  rage,  madness. 

$-)Ob<\f<\c,  furious,  frantic. 

5;oc  and  f]Oc<xn,  frost ;  poc  \)<xc, 
a  hoar  frost;  genit.  fe<xc<x. 

S;oc<\)  jte,  dried  up,  frozen ;  also 
obdurate. 

$;oc<x;m,  to  dry  up,  to  grow  hard, 
to  freeze;  Lat.  sicco,  to  dry; 
Gr.  7T(7f kw,  arefacio. 

S;oc<\n,  hoar-frost. 

S;oc<x;/i,  a  motive  or  reason  for 
doing  a  thing;  also  a  natural 
cause,  an  occasion. 

SJoba,  silk. 

S;ob<xm<xjl,  of  silk  or  satin. 

S;obc<xn,  an  atonement. 

Sjoblamrxvjm,  to  leap  or  bound. 

$;0g,  a  long-squared  rick  of  corn ; 
diminut.  pojóg. 

S;og,  a  streak ;  póga  b<xn<x  )f  be- 
<X/ig<x,  white  and  red  streaks. 

S;otúc  and  noram<x;l,  streaked. 
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Sjoj^ujwab,  a  hissing  whisper; 
rectius  r)Ofup.n<xc. 

S;ol,  seed,  an  issue,  a  tribe  or 
clan. 

£;ola;m,  to  sow  seed. 

&jol<Xf\n<\c,  snoring  or  snorting. 

2>)0l<Xft<Xfi  and  f]Ol<\fcp<\c,  a  flag 
or  sedge,  wild  flower  de  luce. 

$>joV5f\a)fne<\c,  a  nursery. 

Sjolbup.,  or  fjolm<\ji,  bearing  seed. 

S;olcu/i,  sowing;  bo  fjclcujfi  fé 
)  le  f<\li\rw,  he  sowed  it  with 
salt ;  <X)mpOj\  <xn  tpolcujji,  seed 
or  sowing  time. 

S;olcu/it<x,  sown  or  planted. 

S;ol  plagfa,  the  running  of  the 
reins. 

Sjolgam,  to  pick  and  choose. 

£;oll<x,  a  syllable. 

Sjolloj/iecxm,  the  scanning  of  a 
verse,  which  in  Irish  partly  con- 
sists in  the  due  proportion  of 
syllables. 

S;olt<xm,  to  strike  or  smite. 

S;ollftu;n,  a  diaeresis. 

S;olm<X/t,  fruitful;   compar.   fjol- 

S;ol;ioib,  a  stock  or  breed,  an  off- 
spring;^ pol/i<xb,  his  offspring; 
/ie;te<xb  bo  /*;ol/i<xb  v&fon,  a 
ram  of  the  breed  of  Basan. 

£jolt<xjá/7,  a  strainer. 

SJoltpeab,  a  family. 

&]Oltfájle&fs  the  running  of  the 
eyes. 

S;om,  them;  the  same  as  ;<xbpx/?. 

S;omba;l,  a  cymbal. 

£pn,  i.  e.  ;b,  a  chain,  a  tie,  or 
bond. 

£;o?7,  Mount  Sion,  or  the  Heavenly 
Sion. 

S>;077,  any  weather  either  good  or 
bad ;  hence  fOjnjon  or  fOjnean, 
i.  e.  fOjn-fjon,  good  or  happy 
weather;  from  fOn,  happy  or 
good,  and  fjori,  weather ;  as 
also  bo;nean,  or  bojr>;on,  bad  or 
unfavourable  weather;  a  com- 
pound of  three   simple  words, 
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i.  e.  of  the  negative  bo,  which 
answers  to  the  English  negative 
un,  of  7*on,  happy  or  good,  and 
f]cm,  weather;  so  that  bojnjon 
is  a  corrupt  contraction  of  bo- 
fCn-f)On.  Thus  also  bonu^, 
misfortune  or  unhappiness,  is  a 
contraction  of  t>o-fOnuf. 

S;ona,  delay. 

S;onan,  genit.  Sjowkx,  the  Shan- 
non, which  is  the  principal  river 
of  Ireland,  as  long  and  as  large 
as  any  in  England,  and  as  large 
as  any  in  France. 

S;on/iabac,  single. 

S;o/?n<xb,  a  reproof. 

Sjor>r<x,  a  censor. 

.S;0/i,  continual;  go  f)Oj\,  conti- 
nually, always;  hence  pOpifiuj- 
be,  eternal. 

S;0;ia;te<x/i/iac,  variable,  incon- 
stant. 

S;0;ib<x;,  thievery,  theft. 

SjO/ibb^jab,  a  rustling  or  rattling 
noise. 

S;0/ib/i4ó;te<ib,  the  same. 

S;Oftcall,  a  circle. 

&joj\c<xjnte<\c,  a  babbler;  <\ma- 
bao  f)0)\c<X)n'CQ<xc)  a  prating 
fool. 

SJo/tcoyajro,  to  turn  to  and  again. 

S;o/iba,  a  great  favour,  or  present. 

3;Ojiba  or  po/i/i<x;be,  everlasting ; 
ZO.rfo.Wfyie,  for  ever. 

S;o^b<i;be,  perpetual. 

£;Ofib<xjbe<xct  and  y*;Ofifi<\;be<\ct:, 
perpetuity,  eternity.  Query,  if 
this  word  may  not  be  written 
fJOfx-nj^eac'c  with  more  pro- 
priety ?  i.  e.  a  constant  or  perpe- 
tual reign;  for  we  say,  be<xi<x 
*;5/i,  or  7~j(0/ibe<xt<v,  to  mean 
ife  everlasting;  but  both  wri- 
tings may  be  proper ;  for  fjOjx 
and  ^-Jo^ba  signify  constant  or 
perpetual,  and  from  thence  fjOj\ 
babact,  signifies  perpetuity. 

SJOftbaJbjm,  to  eternize. 
§J0f\j:u) jl;m,  to  condole. 
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S;o/tjlacci;m.  to  grip,  or  rough 
handle. 

S;o/ijnata;j;m,  to  use  often  or 
much. 

5>;0jilam<xc,  long-handed ;  also  one 
that  hath  his  hands  always  em- 
ployed. 

SJO/iób,  sparing,  frugal. 

S;0/io^ba;m,  to  gape  or  yawn  fre- 
quently. 

S;o^t;i  and  pO/i^tal<xc,  broom-rape. 

§)Of\f<\n,  good  news,  or  happy  ti- 
dings; as  bjOft^an,  i.e.  boy-jop.- 
f<xn,  is  bad  news.  These  words 
are  more  commonly  written  bu/t- 
f<xn  and  faj\f<xn. 

SjO/tj'-arxxc,  slow  or  tedious. 

SjO/ipi;bjm,  to  linger  or  loiter. 

S;0/tt:<i;;ie,  an  executioner. 

$)Of\t<\m,  to  smite. 

$;Ofit:<x,  begged,  entreated,  re- 
quested. 

SjOfXtdjji,  a  beggar,  a  petitioner. 

S-jOjxibj-ji,  a  slut. 

SjOfxtójpeaf,  a  request. 

$)Of,  down,  below;  f)Of  fa<Xf, 
topsy  turvy,  up  and  down. 

$jOf<\,  a  court  or  parliament 

S;oprm,  a  schism  or  division ;  also 
a  private  conference,  or  whisper- 

cc  ing* 

S;o^-m<x;;te,  a  schismatic,  or  private 

whisperer. 

Sjotra,  a  pet,  or  ill-bred  child. 

Sjot<x;be,  a  trifle,  a  jot. 

Sjot,  or  f)t,  quietness. 

S;otb<xl/ioi;b,  having  long  limbs. 

Sjiotbolpvjfte,  a  herald  proclaim- 
ing peace. 

Sjotbuixn,  perpetual. 

S;occci;r>,  peace. 

&)Ótc<\nt<\,  peaceable,  pacific ;  50 
f]óic<xnt<x,  in  peace,  peaceably. 

S)otc5ró<vjbe,  a  constable. 

S;ot  lajte,  peaceable  days. 

S;otlan,  a  strainer  or  filter,  a  cul- 
lander ;  also  a  sack. 

S;otl6b,  peace,  or  the  making  a 
peace. 
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S;otló  júm,  to  strain  or  filter. 

S;/i,  or  f)Q)\9  in  compound  words 
signifies  continual ;  as  fjój\-ujf~ 
ge,  constant  rain ;  y))\  f)Vc,  con- 
tinual dropping. 

3J/icleacb<x;m,  to  exercise,  to  use 
much  or  often. 

£;/ibjbt<x;m,  to  sell  much,  or  fre- 
quently. 

S;^6;oba;/ie,  a  vain  tattler. 

S;fieafT),  a  disease. 

.S;/ieb;m,  to  be  always  handling. 

$)f\jm,  to  seek  or  inquire  after; 
bo  ^;/ieab<x/i  é,  they  sought  him 
out;  noc  bo  f-jp.  bo  ba/~,  who 
sought  thy  death ;  also  to  pray, 
beg,  or  beseech ;  as,  fjpjrci  <\jp. 

lOfú.    CfVJOft    bo    C;tOC<Xb     <X1]\ 

Cf\ajf,  I  beseech  Jesus  Christ, 
who  suffered  on  the  cross ;  g;bé 
le  fpj\i<Xj\  ajfce,  whoever  begs 
grace  or  mercy ;  also  to  search ; 
ex.  bo  jfW%  f)<xb  r*cp*jpi 
ubenjixrojr),  they  searched  the 
bags  of  Benjamin. — L.  B. 

SJ^;omc/i<J.;m,  to  bear  often. 

Sj/i/i;<xm,  a  sheriff. — Luke,  12.  8. 

3;/i/ie<xct:,  poor,  lean. 

3;jtt,  a  little  ;  paululum, 

%jfc,  a  time,  a  while ;  ta;n;g  ba 

ptóiX,  i.  e.  he  came  in  search  of 

him,  and  remained  at  his  house 

for  a  considerable  time. 
$jfte<\\,  a  cistern ;  also  aflaxcomb. 
S;t-^;t,  whist ! 
S jtbeac,  civil,  of  the  city. 
£}t:e;/ii?yD,  a  small  cittern. 
Sjteog,  nice,  effeminate. 
Sjt,  peace,  reconciliation,  rest. 
3;tbe,  continual,  perpetual. 
S;ébe,  a  rod. 
Sjtbe,  a  general. 
S;tbe,  a  city. 
Sjtbe^n,  a  fort,  a  turret. 
Sjirbeo,   lasting,  perennial;   fpi- 

buoin,  the  same. 
£]tp.]Oc<\f,  policy,  cunning. 
S;cbn;rteoic,  a  rebel,  rebellious. 
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Sjt-b/t0£,  the  same  as  fj  j-bfiog, 
from  fj-%,  a  fairy,  and  bfiOg,  a 
house;  hence  be<xn-/*;je,  plur. 
mn<x-fj je,  she-fairies  or  women- 
fairies,  credulously  supposed  by 
the  common  people  to  be  so  af- 
fected to  certain  families,  that 
they  are  heard  to  sing  mournful 
lamentations  about  their  houses 
by  night,  whenever  any  of  the 
family  labours  under  a  sickness 
which  is  to  end  by  death.  But 
no  families  which  are  not  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  stock,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  honoured  with  this 
fairy  privilege  :  pertinent  to 
which  notion  a  very  humorous 
quartan  is  set  down  in  an  Irish 
elegy  on  the  death  of  one  of  the 
knights  of  Kerry,  importing  that 
when  the  fairy- woman  of  the 
family  was  heard  to  lament  his 
death  at  Dingle,  (a  sea-port 
town,  the  property  of  those 
knights,)  every  one  of  the  mer~ 
chants  was  alarmed  lest  the 
mournful  cry  should  be  a  fore- 
warning of  his  own  death.  But 
the  poet  assures  them  in  a  very 
humorous  manner,  that  they  may 
make  themselves  very  easy  on 
that  occasion.  The  Irish  words 
will  explain  the  rest:  <(n  f<\. 
ó<\jirgjon  r>u<X)/t  r)e<\]\t<\ji)  <xn 
bjtón- jol :  bo  jlac  e<xgla  ce<xn- 
nupie  <xn  cndf<x]cc  :  r><x  btaob 
jiéjn    r))fi  b<xoj<xl  bó;bpn:    rfj 

■Sjtcecmglajm,  to  confederate. 
Sjtbnujm,  an  old  name  of  Cashel. 
£;te<\l,  a  cup,  or  drinking-bowl. 
£;teal,  a  body ;  jrO/t  fjotl<\fi,  up- 
on bodies. 
S;tjr>;b;m,  to  reconcile. 
^jtjijji.,  strong  men. 
Sjt^*e<X/ic,  constant  affection. 
Sjtjno,  a  sequel,  or  consequence. 
SJtjm,  to  pacify  or  appease. 
Sjtrjieac/  the  neighing  of  a  horse, 
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■  or  braying  of  an  ass ;  ^e;t/ieac\ 
idem. 

S;t/t;  j;m,  to  bray  or  neigh. 

S;u,  before  that,  before ;  jT&ujfl 
bon  j:o;/tceabal  fjn,  ol  fé,  aju^ 
béjn  ;obba;/tt  ba/i  nbé;t;b,  y-ju 
/to  p;a/ita/i  tú,  forsake  that 
(Christian)  doctrine,  and  offer 
incense  to  our  gods,  before  yon 
are  punished. — L.  B. 

S;u,  here;  yja  <x%af  tall,  here 
and  there,  to  and  fro. 

S;úbal,  a  going  or  walking. 

£;úlbalbac,  or  j:ea/i  ^;úba;l,  a 
stroller,  or  way-faring  man. 

£;úbla;m,  to  walk. 

5>;uc,  dry,  parched  up;  Gr.  \prix<w, 
sice o,  also  frost;  Cantab,  sicu, 
dry. 

£;úc/ia,  sugar. 

'$ jú]p.9  the  river  Suire  in  the  County 
of  Tipperary. 

S;ulb/ie,  i.  e.  ^-o;lb/ie,  cheerful- 
ness. 

&junf<\,  sense. 

3;ú/i,  a  sister;  Gall,  sceur ;  it  is 
commonly  used  to  mean  a  kins- 
woman ;  Cor.  huyr}  and  Monta- 
nice,  sywr,  Lat.  soror. 

Sju/iba/iab,  a  rattling,  or  making  a 
noise. 

S;u^a/inab,  a  whispering. 

S;úta/i/ia^,  a  wandering  or  stroll- 
ing. 

Slab^a  and  ^labfiab,  a  chain,  a 
cord ;  boba;/i  ^lab/tab,  of  chain 
work. 

Slab,  theft. 

Slabab,  thievery,  robbery. 

£laba;ge,  a  robber,  or  knave. 

Slabam,  to  rob  or  steal,  to  spoil. 

Slabma/tbam,  to  murder  and  rob 
on  the  highway. 

Slabma|tbtó;/i,  a  murdering  rob- 
ber. 

Slabmo;^,  a  thief,  or  robber. 

Slabm5;/ieacb,  robbery. 

Slabte,  robbed,  stripped. 

3labt6;/i,  a  thief,  a  robber. 
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Slabú;jeact,  or  ^labm5;/ieaét, 
robbery. 

Sla;b,  mire  on  the  sea-strand,  or 
river's  bank. 

Sla;b;ie,  a  purchase. 

3la;b,  theft. 

Sla;  je,  slaughter. 

Sla;  jbear?,  a  cough  or  cold. 

5>la;j;m,  to  slay  or  kill;  ex.  ag 
/~la;je  na  /"lúaj,  slaying  or 
slaughtering  the  army.  .All  of 
the  German-Celtic. 

Sla;  jfie,  a  sword  or  cimeter. 

Sla;/ite,  health  ;  also  salvation. 

S  la;  r)  tea  ma;  I,  healthy. 

Sla;t  and  ^lat/ta,  strong,  robust. 

Slam,  a  lock,  or  flock ;  ^iama  olla, 
locks  of  wool. 

Slama;m,  to  draw  and  card  wool. 

Slama/7  and  ^leaman,  an  elm- 
tree. 

Slar?,  healthy,  sound  of  body,  safe ; 
fl<xn  leat,  and  fl<xn  l;b,  fare  you 
well. 

Slan,  a  defiance  or  challenge ;  ta- 
ba;/i  mo  fl<xn  fa  J^jiael,  defy 
me  Israel,  J\ "urn.  23.  7 ;  bej^jmye 
bubflan  /*ló;j  J/-/iael  jrúm  a 
n;a  j,  I  defy  the  host  of  Israel 
this  day.— 1  Sam.  17.  10. 

£lana;beacb,  a  passport. 

£la/7a;j;m,  to  heal,  to  cure,  to 
save;  ^la;neoca;b  fé  a  pobal 
on  a  bpeaca;b;b,  he  shall  save 
his  people  from  their  sins. 

Slar)a;jte6;/i,  a  Saviour;  also  a 
healer,  peculiarly  applied  to  our 
Saviour  Jesus,  because  he  healed 
the  wounds  of  our  sins,  and  pur- 
chased us  eternal  salvation. 

Slanlu/^the  herb  ribwort 

-Salnúgab,  a  curing  or  healing; 
also  salvation ;  y{<xnú  jab  an  c;ne 
baOflna,  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind. 

Slaob,  a  raft  or  float;  n<x  ^lao- 
ba;b,  in  floats. 

Slaob,  laughter. 

Slaoba;m,  to  draw  after,  to  slide. 
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Slaobcm,  or  fl<\] jbean,  fe  cough  or 
cold. 

Staob/icxc,  a  hinge. 

Slapajt,  a  skirt,  or  the  trail  of  a 
king  or  nobleman's  robe ;  hence 
the  nick-name  of  a  king  of 
Munster  of  the  O'Brien  race  in 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, called  Concú/i  Sl<xp<Xfi-px- 
l<xc,  from  his  regal  robes  being 
often  spattered  with  mortar  by 
mounting  on  the  scaffolds  of 
masons  in  building  his  churches. 

Slap<X/i<Xc,  having  long  skirts. 

Sl<xp<x;/ie,  a  sloven. 

-Sloipoj,  a  slut,  or  dirty  woman. 

2>li\f,  killing  or  slaughtering. 

$l<ty-<\;beacb,  private  grudge. 

Sl<xtr,  a  rod,  a  yard ;  ^l<xt  /ijoga,  a 
sceptre. 

Sl<xtb/iO;b,  a  goad. 

Sle<xcb,  a  tribe  or  generation; 
fle<\ct><\  £Ó-g<xjn,  the  tribe  de- 
scended from  Owen;  otherwise 
fljoct,  a  race  or  progeny ;  gen 
^leacba,  or  ^Ieacr<x,  an  heir  of 
one's  own  issue. 

Sleacb-cojmne,  a  monument. 

Slecxcbcxb,  a  lancing,  cutting,  or 
scarifying. 

Slecxcbab,  a  bowing  down,  or  wor- 
shipping. 

Sleacbam,  to  kneel  down,  to  bow 
down,  to  fall  down  or  worship ; 
ó  Dcx/i  ^16<xcb  bo  bbcuxl,  that 
bowed  not  unto  Baal ;  tiO  ^lé<xcb 
px  77 a  co^u;b,  he  fell  at  his  feet; 
ma  ^léacban  tú  b<xm,  if  thou 
wilt  fall  down  to  me,  or  adore 
me. 

Sléúcbcxn,  a  kneeling. 

Sleactcx;r7,  adoration. 

Sleacttxm,  to  cut  or  dissect. 

Stéa  j,  a  spear  or  lance. 

Sléagan,  an  iron  instrument  used 
to  dig  up  turf,  resembling  a 
spade. 

Steamajn,  smooth,  slippery. 

Sletxrrmn,  or  learoan,  an  elm-tree. 
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Steamnan,  smoothness,  slipperi- 
ness;  c<\]\p.<Xfle<xn)n<xjn,  a  sledge. 

Slearbn;  j;m,  to  slip  or  slide  ; 
^lejmneócd.  fé,  he  shall  slide ; 
^lecxmnújjeabcx/t  <x  cOf<\,  his 
feet  slipped. 

Slecxmnú  j<xb,  a  sliding  or  slipping ; 
/-leamnú  j<xb  ta/t  <x;^,  apostacy. 

Sleam  u;n,  plain,  smooth,  slippery; 
/4;  jte  ^learóntx,  slippery  ways. 

Sleantac,  a  flake ;  ^leantac  <x 
jréola,  the  flakes  of  his  flesh. 

£te<X/*,  a  mark  or  sign ;  also  a 
side ;  also  a  ridge ;  vid.  fl)Of. 

Slé;bt;e,  the  plur.  of  ^l;<xb,  qd. 
vid. 

Sle;te,  a  section  or  division. 

■Slete,  cutting,  or  striking. 

Sljcxb,  a  mountain ;  also  any  heath- 
land,  whether  mountain  or  plain ; 
muliá)  je  not  ^lé;bte,  the  tops  of 
the  mountains;  bo  potc<xb  n<\ 
fléfite,  the  mountains  were  co- 
vered ;  genit.  ^lé;b  and  ^téjbe ; 
fijn  <xn  fléfée,  the  top  of  the 
mountain. 

Sljacttxb,  to  pierce  through. 

Sl;<x;-  and  ^IJiX^ab,  the  thigh,  or 
the  inner  part  of  the  thigh ;  50 
nu;ge  n<x  ^ljar-ba,  to  the  thigh, 
also  the  loin;  <xn  <x  ^ljtx^bujb, 
upon  his  loins. 

Sljgean,  or  fl]0^<xn,  a  shell. 

Sljgecuicxc,  sky-coloured ;  also 
spotted. 

Sljje,  a  way,  a  road;  fljje  <xn 
C;<Xjmcx,  the  way  of  the  Lord ; 
fed/t  fl) je,  a  traveller,  a  way- 
faring man;  pi.  fljgte,  /"~i;jte 
ftearó  n  a,  slippery  ways. 

SI;  jebfieac,  indifferency. 

Sli  gteac,  sly,  artful. 

Sl;gtreab5; /teacb,  the  practice  of 
stratagems. 

Sljjceo/tdcb,  ciaftiness. 

Sljnn,  a  tile,  or  flat  stone ;  fl;nn 
j:;beabO/ta,  a  weaver's  stay  or 
tackling. 

Sl;nnean  and  ^l;nneúr>,  a  shoulder; 
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/-a;teaba;/t  le  taob  agu>/-  le 
fljnnean,  ye  have  thrust  with 
side  and  shoulder. 

£l;obam,  to  polish. 

Sl/ob/iab,  a  draught. 

Sl/obtra,  sharp-pointed. 

Sl;ocb,  seed,  offspring,  a  tribe, 
descendants,  posterity ;  bo.  fly 
ocr,  of  his  descendants ;  and  ba 
^ljoct:,  two  families. 

Stjocfc,  a  track  or  impression ; 
/-l;ocb  a  ccty-a,  vestigia  pedum 
ejus. 

Sljoct,  a  troop  or  company ;  a 
rout,  or  multitude. 

Sljoncam,  to  beat. 

£l;<ty-.  aside;  plur.  ^-l;o^a;b  and 
/dea^ajb  ;  p-lea/-,  the  same ; 
fl)Of  buta;j,  the  side,  or  a 
ridge  of  a  country. 

Sljf  and  fljfeo-g,  a  little  thin 
board,  a  lath. 

Sljfcéjmnjú jab,  a  digression. 

Sl^eac,  chips;  ^l/;/~fleaca  ab- 
m  a;b,  chips  of  timber. 

Sljubacac  and  fl;ubacanac,  horn- 
ed. 

Sf/u  jteab,  a  stratagem. 

Sloe  /*;ne,  a  flake  of  snow. 

Slob  and  ^lobar»,  standing  water. 

£lo;be,  a  section  or  division. 

Slojjte,  beaten ;  as  boba;;t  fl<\) g- 
te,  of  beaten  wrork. 

Slo;  g/ieab,  a  sword. 

Slo;nne,  a  sirname ;  plur.  ^lo;r)te. 

SSlojnrrjm,  to  give  a  sirname ;  flojn- 
pb  pre,  he  shall  sirname;  bo 
floj nrie<xh  é,  he  was  called ; 
also  to  tell,  repeat,  or  recount ; 
;to  flojrmffob  bo  rxx  tÓWa  px 
D<x  ttangabaft,  they  explained 
to  him  the  reason  of  their  com- 
ing; flo-jmn  bújnn  a  r>o;jeaba 
&Zar  a  nan  man r>  a,  relate  to  us 
their  deaths  and  their  names. 

Slúag,  an  army;  also  any  multi- 
tude of  people ;  /-luag  ;mj/icjb, 
a  marching  army;  Lat.  agmen; 
plur.  /-lúajjte.     This  word  has 
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a  plain  affinity  with  the  Anglo- 
Sax,  slaughter. 
Slúa;  jeacb,  an  expedition. 
£lúa>/-ab  and  /-lúa/~jab,  a  shovel 
or  instrument  used  in  throwing 
up  clay  or  rubbish. 

Slucam,  to  stifle,  to  overwhelm. 

Slubac  and  ^lubacan,  a  horn. 

Slub/ta; je,  or  >-laob/iac,  a  foun- 
dation; r~lub/iajje  na  caiman, 
the  foundation  of  the  earth. 

Slugajfie,  a  glutton,  or  spend- 
thrift. 

Slugaro,  to  swallow,  to  devour ;  bo 
flu)  gan  ralam  ;ab,  the  earth 
swallowed  them  ;  ^liogjrjgea/t. 
;ab,  they  shall  be  devoured. 

Slugtan  and  ^lug-poll,  a  whirl- 
pool. 

SLr/nn,  a  telling  or  declaring. 

Sluram,  to  dissemble,  or  counter- 
feit. 

Smacb,  reproof,  correction;  pao; 
pioacb,  overawed,  under  disci- 
pline. 

Smacba  and  pmacbajjce,  tame, 
gentle,  corrected,  or  chastised. 

Smacbam  and^macba;j)m,  to  cor- 
rect ;  ^macbocujb  mé,  I  will  cor- 
rect. 

Smacbújab,  chastisement,  correc- 
tion. 

Smactab,  id.  qd.  ymacbu  jab. 

Smactbar?,  a  penal  law,  a  penalty. 

Smactlong,  a  house  of  correction. 

Smaban,  or  ^-muban,  smut,  or  soot. 

^mabanac,  smutted. 

Smalao,  a  hillock;  rather  mala/7, 
the  diminut.  of  mala,  a  brow  of 
a  hill. 

Smaopiac  and  >^mao^C/iac,  a  car- 
tilage or  gristle ;  pnao>~t:jtac 
fflójn,  a  nostril. 

Smaogal  cno,  the  husk  of  a  nut; 
rather  mogal- 

Smaolac,  or  pmolac,  a  thrush. 

Sma/iag,  an  emerald. 

Smeacab,  a  palpitation,  or  pant- 
ins:. 
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Snoeac    and   pnejcc,    the    chin ; 

hence  the  dimin.  pnejgjn,  idem. 
Smeac,  a  nick,  a  fillip. 
Smed/i,   grease  or   tallow;   genit. 

pinea/ia. 
Smea/i<xb,  a  greasing  or  unction. 
Smed/tajm,  to  grease  or  anoint. 
Smea/itacb  or  pflecXft/iact,  greas- 
ing. _ 
Smeafita,  besmeared,  or   daubed 

with  grease,  oil,  or  tallow. 
Smecx/ttaccw,   a  kitchen  brat,  or 

lickplate. 
Smejb,  a  nod,  or  wink. 
Sméjbeúb,  a  nodding,  or  winking ; 

also  a  hissing. 
>jimé;b;m,  to   nod  or  beckon,    to 

wink ;  also   to  hiss ;    ^méjbjrjb 

fé,  he  shall  hiss. — Is.  7.  18. 
Sme;g,  and  dimin.  ymoj^jn,  the 

chin. 
£  me; fine,  a  spit  or  broach. 
Sméu/t,   blackberry,   or    bramble- 
berry;    Lat.   morum   rubi,  Gr. 

juopoy. 
Smrgeabac,  a  chin-cloth. 
CrojO/t,  marrow ;  also  strength ;  as, 

n  jl  pTf);0/i  <\nn,he  has  no  strength, 

a  figurative  expression. 
£m;ot;,  an  ear. 
Smjot,    a   small   portion    of    any 

thing. 
Lm;ota,  of  or  belonging  to  the  ear. 
SmJ^tjm,  to  smite. 
Smjftjn,  dimin.  of  frojfce,  a  short 

thick  stick. 
Smojgleab,  dirt,  smut. 
Smol,  the  snufFof  a  candle;  also  a 

coal  or  ember ;  pnól  be<X/ig,  or 

pioolac  bea/15,  a  live  coal. 
Smólaban,  or  pT)ól<\bo;/t,  a  pair  of 

snuffers. 
Snoól  jl<xnt5);i,  a  pair  of  snuffers. 
Smotcvn,  a  block  or  log,  a  stock; 

<xg  <x  /-motanu;b,  at  their  stocks. 
Smúojneab,  a  thought  or  reflection. 
Smúajnjm,  to  think,  to  imagine,  or 

devise ;  ^roucv/n  0/im^a,  think  of 

me. 
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SmúíVjntjú jab,  meditation. 

Smug,  a  snot ;  fmaT<x,  idem. 

SrougoiJ  j;l,  nose-phlegm. 

SmugiV/m,  to  blow  the  nose. 

Smú;b,  vapour,  smoke. 

Smá;be<xma;l,  smoky. 

Smújb;m,to  smoke  or  exhale. 

Smir/gecib,  filth,  dirt,  &c. 

Smujgéabac,  a  handkerchief. 

Smujnt;  jjm,  to  imagine  or  design, 

Smujt,  a  beak  or  snout. 

£mut<\c,  short-snouted. 

Smutan,  a  block  or  log ;  vid, 
ymotan. 

Snu,  or  pj&m,  swimming  or  float- 
ing ;  /to  fna,  he  swam. 

Snab,  a  sup. 

Snabúb,  protection,  defence. 

Sn<\bja;/iro,  an  appellation  or 
naming ;  an  appeal. 

■Snag,  the  yexing  or  hickup. 

Snagajbjt,  a  stammering. 

Snag<x;/tba/io,  a  kind  of  fowl; 
some  think  it  the  woodpecker. 

Snagtab/tajm,  to  stammer  or  hesi- 
tate in  speech. 

Sn<v/bm,  a  knot ;  also  a  difficulty. 

Snajbjm,  to  protect  or  defend,  to 
patronize ;  ;<i/t  lujbe  /ton  ^n<x;be 
7~lú<xja,  /?os£  obitum  patrocina- 
tur  multitudini. — Brog.  in  Vit. 
Brigid. ;  /ton  yrxxjixxt  <x  noeb 
;t  je,  protegant  ?ws  sanctce  ejus 
preces. 

Sna;  jeac,  creeping. 

Sna;  jbeo/tdcb,  chipping. 

Sn<v/  jjm,  to  creep  or  crawl. 

$na;m;cy,  a  rout,  a  multitude. 

Snaro,  swimming ;  ^namab,  idem. 

Snama;  j;l,  creeping  or  crawling. 

SncuTKXjm,  to  swim  or  float;  ho 
y-rxxm  <xn  r;a/i<in,  the  iron  swam, 
also  to  creep ;  g<\c  njh  fnamuf, 
every  thing  that  creepeth. 

Snam-luat,  swift  in  swimming. 

Snamú;  j;l,  floating. 

Snaoj,  a  bier. 

Sni\f.  decency,  elegance;  also  a 
colour. 
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Snapixx/i,  neat,  elegant. 

Sna^tra,  brave,  gallant. 

Snat,  a  thread,  a  line ;  genit. 
fnajte ;  bó/i  ^na;te,  of  wrought 
gold. 

Snata,  an  easing  or  riddance  of 
pain,  grief,  or  any  trouble. 

Snac<xb,  a  needle  ;  ob<vj/i  fn<x- 
t<x;be,  needle-work ;  Scot.  snad. 

Sn<xta;m,  to  sup. 

Saeacb,  snow ;  cloc-^oeoicba,  hail, 
or  hail-stone. 

Snejb,  straight,  direct. 

3/ie;b,  little,  small. 

Snejb,  sadness,  sorrow,  vexation. 

S^;j,  a  nit;  genit.  /*njge,  plur 
;07;je  or  pie<\g. 

S/);  j,  or  pnecib,  to  stretch  or  ex- 
tend. 

Sn;b;m,  to  distil  or  drop. 

•Sri;  jteac,  creeping. 

3r>;om,  sadness,  heaviness. 

Sn;orrm,  a  spindle. 

•Snjótrmm,  to  spin. 

Sr?;^;ob,  he  engaged  or  encoun- 
tered. 

§nJfjn>  snuff*. 

$n 6,  the  visage  or  appearance  of  a 
person  or  thing. 

Snoj£e<xbÓ;/i,  a  hewer;  ^no;je<x- 
b5j/t  cloc,  a  stone-cutter. 

Sno;  jjm,  to  hew  or  chip. 

Sno;  jte,  hewn ;  bo  clocujb  finófé- 
te^of  hewn  stone. 

S/iimb,  a  river  or  brook. 

$nu<\i),  the  hair  of  the  head ;  g;b 
f  aba  a  piúab,  though  his  hair 
be  long. 

Sfluab,  the  air  of  a  man's  counte- 
nance. 

SnuaMm,  to  flow  or  stream. 

Snuab  ci<\jf,  the  channel  of  a  ri- 
ver; Lat.  alveus. 

So,  this,  this  here;  <Xf  nxXfi.  fO,  it 
is  thus;  50  tt;  fO,  hitherto, 
heretofore ;  <xn  fO  <x%af  <xn  ^úb, 
here  and  there;  like  the  He- 
brew defective  pronoun  ttf,  hoc, 
Mud;  vid.  re,  supra. 
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So,  this  is  ;  ex.  ^o  <xn  f  ea/-(,  this  is 
the  man,  or  here  is  the  man. 

So,  in  compound  words  signifies 
goodness,  or  an  aptness  or  fa- 
cility in  doing;  ex.  /-o;-bealbac, 
well-featured ;  fO)-Íé<Xf<xc,  well- 
bred  ;  f0t<\0f£<\,  exhaustible ; 
fOJ:<X]Cf]On<x,  visible;  fp-ta)-£- 
f]ón<\,  intelligible ;  fOj-be<\nt<\, 
feasible ;  bo  implies  the  con- 
trary; vid.  bo. 

So,  young;  hence  fOjf]Oj\,  the 
younger  or  youngest. 

Soaclac,  easy. 

Soab,  a  bed.  m 

Soab  and  ^ob,  an  eclipsing. 

Soabba/i<v/  jeacb,  towardness. 

So<x;lce,  a  good  fashion. 

Soa;r>róe,  vegetable. 

Soalc,  a  good  leap. 

$0<\f,  experience. 

Sob<x,  sorrel. 

Soba-CftaoB,  rosberries. 

Soba-talman,  strawberries. 

Sobalab,  or  ^o7i<x;l,  a  fragrancy,  or 
sweet  scent. 

Sobaltanacb,  a  fragrancy. 

So-bla/~ba,  savoury. 

Sobogta,  moveable,  pliable. 

Soc,  the  pointed  end  of  any  thing, 
or  any  pointed  thing,  as  a  nose  ; 
/'Oc  mujce,  a  pig's  nose  or  snout, 

Soc,  a  ploughshare;  a  beak  or 
snout. 

Soca;/i,  safe,  easy,  secure;  also 
plain,  smooth  ;  Lat.  securus ; 
negat.  bocairt,  i.  e.  bo-roca;/t, 
difficult. 

Socamal,  rest,  ease. 

Socamlac,  easy :  tiba/i  fjn  bj<Xf 
^ocamlaé  bu;tre,  so  shall  it  be 
easier  for  thyself — Exod.  18. 22. 
bocamlac  is  the  opposite,  i.  e. 
bo-^oc<xmt<\c. 

Socar?  and  fOjcjn,  the  diminut.  of 

roc*. 

Soccvjb  and  /-ocújbe,   an  army,  a 

host,  or  multitude. 
Soca/t,  profit,  emolument;  fOc<Xf\ 
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na  bjred/tafln,  the  fruit  of  the 
land  ;  negat.  bOc<X/i,  i.  e.  bo-^o- 
caft. 

Soc<\/-i<xc,  yielding  profit  or  fruit. 

$Oc<Xft<\,  handy,  manageable. 

Socld,  fame,  reputation,  renown. 

Socl<v//it:e,  parted  or  divided. 

Soclaoclojb,  easy  to  be  changed, 
convertible. 

Soclaon  ab,  towardness. 

Soclojb,  convertible. 

Socoj^,  a  learned  man. 

Socóma^te,  conformable. 

So-com/iajb,  affable. 

Socomtoba  and  ^ocómtao;,  con- 
vertible. 

SocOfl/tiXb,  cheapness. 

£oc/i<x  and  7~oc/i<\^,  ease,  tranquil- 
lity. 

5>Oc/iú  jab,  a  quieting  or  assuaging, 
comfort. 

$Oc/ia;b,  a  multitude  of  people ; 
mostly  applied  in  these  days  to 
a  funeral ;  but  anciently  it  meant 
an  army,  a  troop. 

Socjrt<x;be,  for  ^oca;/ibe,  good 
friends. 

£oc/io;beac,  kind,  good-natured. 

£oc/iujb;m,  to  assuage  or  mitigate, 
to  quiet,  calm,  or  appease. 

£ocu;be,  a  number  or  multitude  ; 
an  assembly  of  people. 

Socúl,  ease,  tranquillity. 

Sob<xt,  proud ;  potius  ^otal. 

SobcXft,  trotting ;  <x  t<x  <x  c<xpal 
<xjf\  ^obd/t,  his  horse  trots. 

SobarKVjiD,  to  trot. 

Soba/inac,  able  to  trot,  strong  and 
sound  for  marching. 

Sobd/tcÓj/i,  a  trotter. 

Sob,  a  turning  oi*  winding;  als9 
changing ;  Loc  pe<xb<vjl  t>o  fob 
<x  fepujl,  Lough  Foyle  (in  the 
County  of  Londonderry)^  was 
turned  into  blood;  tyijo)b  j:le- 
jf-ge  CQh&ojfc  t\  rxvjtjjt  ojme, 
when  Moses'  rod  had  been 
changed  into  a  serpent. — L.  B. 

SoMjnx,  still,  quiet. 
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SoSdro,  to  turn. 

Soban,  prosperous,  happy. 

Sobo;;tte,  apt  to  pour  out,  too  free 

in  talking. 
Sob/td/jjre,  that  may  be  easily  shut. 
Soboirmc,  a  sodomite. 
Sob/tac,  a  trotting. 
Sob/i <x;m,  to  trot. 
%o-y:<x]f,  vegetative,  apt  to  grow. 
£o-£a;g^eac   and  ^o-pvjc^;ona, 

visible,  apparent. 
Sopxji,  strong,  stout. 
Soj,  prosperity,  and  <xn-fb-g,  ad- 
versity; also  good  cheer. 
Sojac    and    ^5j<xmcL;l,    cheerful, 

prosperous. 
So-gt<xc<v/gt:e,   acceptable,  agree- 
able;    ex.   ro fixojfjbp  bo  be;c 
/~ojlac<x;gte  <\g<xb  <x  Cbj<x/i/7<x, 
my  confession  to  be  acceptable 
in  your  presence,  O  Lord. 
So  jlúa;^te,  moveable ;  jréjtte  fO- 
jlua;^te,  moveable  feasts ;  also 
current,  passable. 
Sojluáj^te,   tractable;    also   wa- 
vering. 
Sojna;/  j,  fair,  comely. 
Sojnú;^ea^,  comeliness,  beauty. 
So-  j^iabac,  acceptable. 
So-jújbjii),  to  love  exceedingly. 
£o;b,  the  hand. 
So;b,  for  fQ,  used  in  compounds ; 

as, 
So;-bea/~  <xc,  well-bred. 
Sojb-^-géal,  or  fO)f%é<xl,  the  Gos- 
pel ;    literally,   good  or   happy 
news;    Gr.   evavyeXiov,    which 
literally  means  bonus,  vel  pros- 
perus    mmcius,  Angl.   Gospel, 
i.  e.  good  spell  or  tidings.     It  is 
mostly  written  fOjfgéal. 
Sojb-jrgéalcijbe,  an  evangelist. 
£o;b-f-gédl(Xjm,  to  evangelize,  or 

preach  the  Gospel. 
Sojceab,  a  socket. 
£o;-cé<xb£cu:<x  and^oj-céabpxtac, 

sensible. 
So;-cea/m^d,  liberality,  generosity. 
So;ceall,  joy,  mirth. 
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Só;c;iy),  to  reach,  to  arrive,  to  come 
to  a  time  or  place ;  30  ro;c;b, 
until. 

So;-c;né<xlta,  noble,  high-born; 
<\or  ro;-c;r)é<xlta,  the  nobility. 

So;-c;nedltar  and  ro;-c;né<\l- 
tracb,  nobility,  nobleness. 

So;cle,  pleasure,  mirth,  gladness. 

So;-c/tejbce,  credible,  that  may 
be  believed  or  depended  upon  ; 
r>;l  re  ro;c;ie;bte,  it  is  not  cre- 
dible. 

So;-c/ie;bme<\c,  a  credulous  person. 

So;beac,  a  vessel. 

«Sojbeantra,  possibly,  easily  done. 
—Mark,  9.  23. 

So;b;<iU<xc  and  ro;b;att;<x,  rude, 
ignorant. 

So;jb;ú;/-i,  for  r<x; j;te6;^,  a  sol- 
dier, an  archer. 

So;  jbjáfita,  exercised  in  military 
discipline;  also  brave. 

So;  jeab,  for  ra;£}tr,  an  arrow  or 
shaft;  Lat.  sa^itta. 

So;  jeam,  a  precious  stone  or  gem. 

£5;jr>e  and  ro;jrjear,  pleasure, 
delight. 

£o;jr»e  and  ro;Tné;r>,  a  thunder- 
bolt, a  flash  of  lightning. 

So;-£r>;om<xc,  a  benefactor. 

So;-^n;r;m,  to  do  good. 

So;lbe;m,  a  thunderbolt,  i.  e.  be;m- 
ro;l,  a  flash  or  bolt  of  light; 
via1,  rolur.  Note. — This  com- 
pound word  ro;lbé;m  shows  that 
the  Irish  did  anciently  use  the 
word  rot,  as  well  as  rúl  or  ru;l, 
to  signify  the  sun ;  and  the  word 
rolur,  light,  so  nearly  analogous 
to  the  Latin  sol,  is  a  corrobora- 
tive proof  of  it. 

So;lb;/i,  happy,  cheerful ;  30  ro;l- 
b;/i,  cheerfully. 

So;lb;fie  and  ro;lb;/te<xct,  cheer- 
fulness, good-humour. 

So;-le<xjt<x,  fusible,  or  easily 
melted. 

So;lé;/i,  clear,  manifest;  50  ro;- 
íéjn,  manifestly;  <\  /i<\ba?tc  fO)- 
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16;  ;1,  in  open  sight. 
£o;-léft;m,   to  manifest,   to   make 

evident. 
Sojljreacb,  a  charm. 
So;l;ort<X/i  or  r;ol<\rt<X/i,  and  j:e;- 

l;rt:;iom    or    el;rt/iom,     flags  ; 

<\nnf<x  tf)Ol<\ft<\ji,  in  the  flags. 

This  is  commonly  called  elear- 

ca/1  and  eleartfiom,  Wei.  elestr, 

and  also  rjlartot/t. 
£o;lléa/t,  a  cellar. 
So;tle5g,  a  willow  or  sallow,  a  di- 

min. ;  from  r<x;l  or  r<x;lle<J.c,7V. 
So;llre,  brightness,  clearness. 
So;llreac,  bright,  luminous. 
So;ltr;  j;m,  to  shine ;  also  to  make 

bright. 
So;n,  sound ;  Lat.  sonus. 
£o;n,  that,  thence ;  0  fQ]n,  thence, 

from  that  time. 
So;/?cea/ib,  Sijnalcepha. — PL 
So;r>ear),  fair  weather,  i.  e.  fOjn- 

fjon,  from  fOn,  happy  or  good, 

and  fjcm,  weather ;  Wei.  hinon; 

vid.  r;on. 
So;r)eanba,  meek,  well-tempered. 
So;n;m,  to  sound,  or  make  a  noise. 
So;r>;r>e,  the  genit.  of  ro;r>ean. 
So;nmeac,  happy,  fortunate. 
So;nr>eac,  a  race-horse. 
So-;omcu;/i,  portable,  supportable. 
So;p;n,  a  handful,  a  wisp. 
So; /1,  to  the  east ;  t<xob  fOjpy  the 

east,  eastward ;  vid.  bear. 
So;/ib,  prosperous,  happy. 
So;/ib;j;m,  to  prosper;  ro;jibea- 

cu;b   ré,  he   shall   prosper;   5 

fO]j\b]i>  <xn  C;a/ina,  seeing  the 

Lord  hath  prospered. 
So; /ice,   clear,    manifest,    bright; 

<xr  o;/tce,  or,  <xr  o;/ice<xr,  are 

the  same. 
So;/tceact:,  brightness. 
So;/ie<xbt:<xcb,  brittleness. 
$0)j\e<\pt<x,  serene. 
So;/ie;b,  convenient,  agreeable. 
£o;/t;n,  eastern,  eastward. 
So;/tnl;<xc,  a  baker's  peel. 
So;jtte,  readiness. 
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SújfgécA,  the  Gospel ;  vid.  fofi- 

Soj^-géalab,  good  news  or  tidings. 

So^jéalajbe,  an  Evangelist. 

Soj^jl,  proud,  haughty. 

$0)-j~jntQ,  ductile,  pliable. 

So;^on,  freedom,  privilege. 

Soj^tean,  a  good  habitation  or 
residence. 

So-;te,  edible.  This  word  is  of 
two  syllables,  viz.  fO  and  ;te, 
both  together  meaning,  easily 
eat;  but  according  to  our  mo- 
dern orthography  it  is  ^o;b-;te. 

So;te,  till,  until;  ^o;te  <xn  la, 
till  day. 

So;t;m,  the  same  with  7-0;  cjm. 

So;teac,  a  vessel,  a  pitcher ;  <xnn 
bú/i  fOj'gcj'ifi  Cjuxjnn,  in  your 
wooden  vessels. 

Sojtleag  and  j-ojt-leagan,  a  cir- 
cle. 

So-lab/ia,  affable. 

So-lam,  quick,  ready;  30  7-olma, 
out  of  hand. 

Sola/tajm,  to  prepare  or  provide  ; 
noc  bo  ^ola/iab,  who  provided. 
Written  more  usually  folatjuxjm, 
from  ^olata/1,  provision. 

Sol<x^,  or  foluf,  light ;  Lat.  soils, 
genit.  of  sol,  the  sun ;  the  Gr. 
aoXog  signified  a  round  ball 
thrown  into  the  air  in  honour  of 
the  sun,  but  now  it  means  a  coit; 
Lat.  discus. 

Zóláf,  comfort,  consolation;  Lat. 
solatium. 

Solace,  comfortable. 

Sóla^ajm,  to  comfort  or  console. 

.Sola^ba,  bright,  luminous. 

Sola^bact,  brightness. 

Sola/~ma/i,  luminous. 

S)Ol<xfw<xjp.e  and  ^ola^maj/ieact, 
brightness. 

Solora/i,  provision. 

Solatftajm,  to  provide,  to  prepare; 

bo  folaiajp.  fé  beoc  bújnn,  he 

prepared  drink  for  us;  anúajfi 

•rúV\i]\uf  tú  é,  when  thou  hast 
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provided  it. 

Sollamujn,  a  solemnity ;  fOll<xroa)n 
rxx  C<\fg<x,  the  solemnity  of  Eas- 
ter. 

Sollamunta,  solemn,  solemnized. 

Sollamuntacb,  solemnization. 

So-logta  and  ^5-lojtac,  venial, 
pardonable,  what  may  be  in- 
dulged ;  from  fO,  easy,  and  lo  j- 
t<\,  which  comes  from  log,  an 
indulgence  or  pardon;  peacab 
/~olo  jta,  peccatum  veniale. 

Solo  jt<xct;,  slightness ;  ^olo  jtact 
<xn  gn;m,  the  slightness  of  the 
fact. 

Soma,  plenty  of  swans. 

So-ma/ibta  and  ^o-ma/tbtac,  mor- 
tal ;  and  bo-ma/ibta,  immortal. 

So-m  attract,  mortality,  or  the 
mortal  state  of  the  body. 

Soma/ic;n,  a  primrose. 

So  m  Ian  and  ^/omlan,  safe  and 
sound. 

-Sompla,  a  pattern ;  tojmffijf  an 
7"6mpla,  let  them  measure  the 
pattern. 

Son,  sake,  cause,  or  account  of;  <xj\ 
fOm,  for  the  sake,  or  on  account 
of;  a/i  bo  fOn,  on  your  account, 
for  thy  sake ;  a/t  a  fOn  f)n,  ne- 
vertheless. 

Son,  a  voice  or  sound ;  Lat.  sonus  ; 
/to  clo^  cj<xn  fon  a  nga/ima, 
audiebat  a  lonse  vocem  invo- 
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cantium. 

Son,  a  word. 

So/i,  good,  profit,  advantage;  hence 
fOrxxf,  prosperity,  and  fOn<x, 
prosperous;  ho  cúa;b  f)n  cum 
fOjn  bam,  that  turned  to  my 
profit. 

Son,  a  stake  or  beam 

Son,  or  ^onn,  here,  pro  ann/^o. 

Son  a,  prosperous,  happy. 

Sona;/tte,  strength,  courage. 

&on&f,  prosperity,  happiness. 

Sonann,  i.  e.  fOn-j:cmn,  fertile  land, 
a  prosperous  soil. 

Sonn,  a  club  or  staff:  a  búbanit: 
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)Ofi\  jru/ta,  tangabajyt  bom  ea^t- 
gaba;l  ^e  go  cclo;bmjb  <xju^  50 
fOnnajb,  Jesus  said  unto  them, 
you  are  come  to  take  me  with 
swords  and  with  clubs. — L.  B. 

Sonrxxc,  i.  e.  botiun,  a  wall. 

Sonnab,  contention,  strife. 

Sonrxvjm,  to  pierce  through,  to 
thrust;  ;te  fOnrxxb  n<x  fle)% 
t]\éf  <xn  Ó/i<xo;,  by  piercing  the 
Druid  with  his  spear. 

Sonn-ma/tcac,  a  horse-post,  or  cou- 
rier. 

3onr>ta,  bold,  courageous. 

Sormtac,  merry,  joyful. 

Sonntacb,  boldness,  confidence. 

Son/iac,  or  ^077/1 /tabac,  special, 
particular;  go  7^0/1  ftabac,  espe- 
cially, in  particular. 

Sor)ftab<xcb,  especialty,  severalty; 
Lat.  particular  itas. 

Sop,  a  handful,  a  bundle,  a  wisp. 

SopCL/i,  a  well ;  ^opóg,  idem. 

£o/ia,  soap. 

So/ia;beab,  salutation. 

So/tajb,  f-O/tejb,  or  fOjpti,  happy, 
successful. 

So  fib,  a  fault  or  blemish ;  also  foul, 
dirty. 

Sofibajm,  to  pollute  or  defile. 

Sojib-ao^aca^,  a  lampoon,  or  sa- 
tire. 

So/ib-ca/in,  a  dunghill. 

£o/ica  or  ^O/ica,  light ;  also  bright, 
clear ;  bo^ica  is  of  the  contrary 
signification. 

So/tea,  a  woman's  name ;  Lat. 
Clara.  m 

So/ica  jab,  or  ^Oficúgab,  a  mani- 
festation, or  clear  declaration,  an 
opening  of  a  case. 

So^c<x;j;m,  to  manifest,  or  make 
clear. 

SOficajneab,  a  satire,  or  lampoon. 

So/icojfi,  a  cylinder. 

So/io,  an  oven ;  also  a  kiln ;  yoj\n 

na  mbpijceab,  a  brick-kiln ;  also 

a  furnace;  aroajl  p.0  f<XOp<Xf<\i> 

**  *M  5;otlu;be  a*-  an  y-otwa 
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te;ne,  as  the  three  youths  had 
been  delivered  from  the  fiery 
furnace,  L.  B.;  Gr.  0opvoe,and 
\jdX.  furnus. 

So/wajjieacb,  baker's  trade. 

So/man,  a  lump  or  hillock. 

So/m-jtaca,  an  oven-rake  or  swoop. 

So/it,  a  kind,  or  species. 

SOfitan,  praise. 

3o/itan,  reproof. 

Sojitan,  prosperity. 

So/iúaj^leajab,  contempt. 

5to/iujte,  parted  or  divided. 

$Of,  knowledge. 

Sof  and  fOf<\i>,  a  cessation,  or 
giving  over;  fOf<x  c5mfia;c,  a 
cessation  of  arms. 

So^-a,  civil  behaviour. 

-Sopx/i,  the  younger,  or  youngest ; 
on  fjnnfjojx  -£Uf  an  fóf&p, 
from  the  elder  to  the  younger ; 
agu^  tugaba/i  fdf<xp.  na  clojnne 
leo  bon  Cg;pr,  and  they  brought 
the  youngest  of  the  children 
along  with  them  into  Egypt. — • 
L.  B. 

SofCjoi,  30  fojfcjob,  even  to. 

$Oft<x,  a  place  of  abode  or  habita- 
tion ;  na  b;  am  fOft&fife,  get 
away  from  me,  or  remain  no 
longer  in  my  habitation. — L.  B. 

Septan,  a  noise  or  cry. 

Soft&n&c,  clamorous,  noisy. 

Socal,  proud,  haughty ;  also  pride, 
also  flattery;  genit.j-otla;  nence 
fOtalbOflb  means  imperious, 
overbearing. 

Sotalac,  proud,  arrogant. 

Sotrala; %)m,  to  boast  or  brag. 

Sotla,  pride,  arrogance. 

i>ot,  an  offspring. 

Sotaj/ie,  a  spruce  fellow. 

So-tao^-ga,  exhaustible,  easily 
diained. 

So-ta^i/iangéa,  easily  drawn,  duc- 
tile. 

Sotla;  je,  harm,  damage;  also  bad, 
naughty. 

Sot;nje,  a  judge;  ab  eóba  fO- 
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fcjnje  fjiyjL  g<xb,  the  office  of  a 
judge  is  to  make  peace. 

§o-izaygporx\,  intelligible. 

So-tu;  jte,  sensible. 

.So-u;^earó<v/l  and  fO-ajf^e<xc, 
apt  to  be  moist  or  waterish ;  ^0- 
ajf-gejie,  easy  to  be  watered. 

Sp<xb  or  f-paft,  a  clod. 

Spabac,  full  of  clods. 

Spab  and  ^pabab,  a  spade. 

Sp<xb<xl,  a  paddle,  a  plough-staff. 

Spabár?t<x,  mean,  niggardly. 

Sp<\bar)t:acb,  niggardliness,  low- 
ness  of  mind ;  also  slothfulness. 

Sp<xbcO;-<xc,  flat-footed. 

Spúb-clúú^ac,  flat-eared ;  also 
slow  of  hearing. 

Sp<ig<xc,  having  lame  or  crooked 
legs,  clumsy  feet  and  heels. 

S-p<\jb,  a  clod ;  also  useless ;  ^p<\;b- 
t<xl<xm,  poor  barren  land. 

Spajb,  signifies  heavy,  dull,  un- 
fruitful, insipid ;  but  is  mostly 
used  in  the  composition  of  words. 

•SpajbecuTKV/l,  sluggish. 

5>pa/be<xiT)t<xct:,  sluggishness. 

Spa;b^:;or),  dead  or  flat  wine. 

Sp<X)b;m,  to  benumb. 

Sfxxfitjneaf,  lethargy. 

Spú;  g,  a  lame  leg. 

ápajlleab,  a  check,  or  abuse. 

Sp<v/lp,  notable. 

3p<vjlp;j7,  a  rascal. 

Sp<v//ifl,  a  contention  or  a  scuffle. 

3p<vj/iD;beact;,  contentiousness. 

Sp<x;^ic,  a  turf  or  clod ;  le  fpajji- 
t;b,  with  clods;  ^pa;^c-mo;r», 
moist  clods  of  turfs. 

Sp<i;^t:e5/iixcb,  walking ;  Lat.  spa- 
tiari,  to  walk ;  also  playing. 

Spaj^r/m  and  fpajfcpW™*  to 
walk,  wander,  or  stroll  ;  Lat. 
spatior. 

§f><xl\<x  and  f-pjle,  a  wedge ;  also 
the  fragment  of  a  stone  for  wall- 
ing. 

Sp<jtll<x;m,  to  beat  or  strike. 

Sp<xtp<x;^e,  a  spruce  fellow. 

SpflfUtjg,  the  bit  of  a  bridle. 
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Spa^ia/?,  a  purse  or  pouch;  also 
the  scrotum ;  also  a  crisping  pin. 
— Is.  3.  22. 

Spa/in,  a  quarrel ;  cajji  f-p<\j\n  Oj\t, 
do  thy  utmost. 

Sp<Xftrm;jm,  to  dispute  or  quarrel. 

£pa/ma;beacb  and  ;rp<x/ina;j;l, 
wrestling  or  quarrelling. 

Spcx/m-pupa,  a  champion;  a  chief 
wrestler. 

Sp<x/i/i<\,  a  spar  or  nail. 

Spaft/Kvjim,  to  fasten  or  nail. 

Sp<Xfi^<xn,  the  dew-lap  of  a  beast. 

Spe<xl,  a  scythe,  or  mowing-hook ; 
genit.  f-pejle  ;  ob<vj/t  7-pejle, 
mowing. 

Speal,  a  little  while. 

Speatabójfi,  a  mower. 

Spealabój/ieacb,  mowing. 

Spec;<xlta,  especial,  peculiar. 

Spé;ce,  a  prop  or  support. 

Spejl,  cattle. 

Spe;lp,  a  belt  and  armour;  po 
y-ieact  bo,  <x%uf  710  /~g<xo;l  <w 
/-pe;lp  bo  b;  ujme  a  brj<xjnaj£e 
Jo/~<x,  he  adored,  and  then  laid 
down  his  belt  and  armour  in 
Christ's  presence. 

Spe;/i,  a  sparrow-hawk. 

Spejfjt,  the  ham;  plur.  ^pe^ée- 

Spe;/i,  the  sky,  the  firmament; 
jroio;  <xn  fpéjjx,  under  the  air ; 
jo  mi]%e  ^pé<\/it<x,  unto  the 
skies  ;  Gr.  a^aipa,  and  Lat. 
sphcera. 

S-pjce,  a  spike  or  long  nail. 

Sp;b,  spite,  malice, 

Sp;bé<xl,  a  spittle  or  hospital. 

Sp;be<xnKVjl,  spiteful. 

Sp;be<xmlúct,  contempt. 

Sp;je<xb,  a  mock,  a  scoff. 

Spjle  and  fpall<\,  a  wedge. 

.Spjnafl  and  /~pfi;o/}<u?,  a  goose- 
berry-bush ;  Lat.  spina,  a  thorn. 

Sp;o«<xb,  motion  or  action. 

Sppnabac,  a  little  stirring. 

,Sp;0/i<\b,  a  spirit;  ^p;o;t<xb  n<x 
fjjxeuntacta,     the     spirit     of 
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righteousness. 

Sp;o/tabalca,  spiritual. 

SpjO/ttoco,  the  plural  of  ^pe;/i,  a 
ham  or  hough;  bo  jea^/t  ^e 
/~p;ojit:aco.,  or  ^pej/ieoco  eoc 
no  cco/ibob  u;le,  he  houghed  all 
the  chariot  horses. 

Sp;/y6g,  a  sparrow-hawk. 

S-pjunu.'s,  a  stirring  up,  or  opening 
any  heap  of  things. 

Spjúnojm,  to  stir  up,  to  search  or 
examine;  bo  fpjúrnxb  on  cujf, 
the  cause  was  examined. 

<S plane,  a  sparkle,  a  blaze,  or  flash 
of  fire. 

Spleob  and  ^pleoboco^,  flattery ; 
also  dependance,  being  under 
obligations. 

Spleob,  boasting,  vain  glory ;  also 
a  romance. 

Spleoboc,  flattering,  soothing ; 
also  dependant  of,  or  obliged  to ; 
neoiiypteoboc,  independant,  un- 
der no  obligations. 

Spleogo,  idem  quod  ^pteab. 

Spocom,  to  rob ;  Lat.  prcedor. 

$poco;m,  to  provoke  or  affront. 

-Spoblo  and  ^póllo,  dimin.  ypojljn, 
a  piece  of  meat;  also  a  frag- 
ment; plur.  ^pótlo  Jbe;  mojlle 
/ie  no  ^pollo;b;b,  together  with 
the  fragments. 

Spól,  a  weaver's  shuttle ;  o,f  tuoto 
mo  loete  no.  /-pol  pj geobo/to, 
my  days  are  swifter  than  a  wea- 
ver's shuttle. — Job,  7.  6. 

Spónc,  sponge. 

Sponog,  a  spoon. 

SpO/t,  a  spur. 

SpO/io;m,  to  spur,  or  stir  up. 

Sp/iocob,  strength,  vigour. 

Sppie,  a  sparkle,  or  flash  of  fire. 

Sp/ié,  cattle. 

Sp/ié,  in  Irish  is  the  fortune  or 
portion  of  a  woman  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage,  which,  as  it 
properly  signifies  cattle,  shows 
that  all  the  fortune  and  riches 
given  by  the  old  Irish  to  their 
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daughters  consisted  in  cattle, 
which  were  indeed  their  chief 
riches,  as  Tacitus  de  Moribus 
Germanorum,  says  also  of  the 
Germans ;  and  so  it  was  primi- 
tively with  all  other  nations ; 
but  no  marriage-portion  was  re- 
quired with  wives  till  latter  ages, 
the  husband  being  always  obliged 
to  endow  or  dower  his  wife ;  vid. 
•póf<xb.  m 

Sp/teogob,  stirring  up,  provoca- 
tion, reproof. 

Sp/ieogo;n),  to  blame  or  chide,  to 
reprove,  also  to  prompt ;  ^*p/teo£ 
é,  reprove  him ;  bo  ^pj-ieogo- 
bo/i,  they  did  chide. 

Sp/ie;bte,  scattered,  dispersed. 

Sp/te;  j;ro3  to  scatter  or  disperse ; 
bo  fp]\ej j  <xn  popol,  the  people 
were  scattered. 

Sp/ieoto,  a  fragment ;  also  a  use- 
less thing ;  also  an  opprobrious 
term,  signifying  a  drone  or  idler; 
fp]\eot<x  bujne,  a  drone  of  a 
fellow. 

Sp/i;o^,  a  twig  or  wicker. 

Sp/rjo^on,  the  diminut.  of  fpj\jbf, 
a  small  twig;  it  is  figuratively 
applied  to  a  poor  diminutive 
little  fellow. 

Spirjúmocon,  a  budget  or  satchel. 

Spjrjunon,  currant  or  corinth. 

Spj-iogojtte,  the  craw  of  a  bird. 

Sp/iotr,  the  fish  called  sprat. 

Sp;iú;lle  and  ^p/iújlleoc,  a  crumb 
or  crumble;  bono  ^p/tújlleoc- 
o;b,  of  the  fragments;  diminut. 
rp/uijleój. 

Spuojc,  hard  or  callous  flesh ;  also 
the  pinnacle  of  a  tower. 

S-pajfXfe,  spurge  or  milk- weed. 

Spu/i^on,  a  gizard,  giblets. 

Spar,  j:eo/i  f-put,  an  eunuch. 

$/iob,  much,  plenty. 

S/tocob,  a  young  twig,  a  shoot  or 
sprout,  a  sucker. 

Sjiocob,  a  tearing  or  pulling. 

S/ioco;/teocb,    extortion,    tearing 
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away. 
S/iac<xm,  to  pull,  to  rob,  or  spoil. 
S^uxb,  a  spark  of  fire. 
S/tabogbe,  idle. 
£fiab<x;beiXcb,  idleness. 
£fux;b   and   yjxafoyn,  a   street,    a 

lane. 
Spuvjbeóg,  a  matt. 
Sfia;bjr>,  a  lane. 
S/iojbjn,    the     herb    shepherd's- 

pouch ;  Lat.  bursa  pastoris. 
S/KVjtr,    a  layer,   course,    line,   or 

swath  of  hay  or  corn  cut  down 

by  the  mower  or  reaper ;  fp-<X]t 

<Xfib<x;/i,  a  course  of  corn  when 

newly  cut  spread  on  the  stubbles ; 

péu/i  no  <x/ibci/t  -a; ft  f}\<xp,  grass 

or  corn  on  the  swath. 
$f\<\jt,  the  quartering  of  soldiers. 
S/KVjt,  marshy  ground,  a  bottom  or 

valley,  or  the  side  of  a  valley. 
S/kxjt),  a  jet  of  milk  gushing  forth 

from  a  cow's  udder. 
Sfianúm,  to  snore,  or  snort. 
S/i<xr>cu?,    or    fy\<\rm<xn}    a    great 

hoarseness    or    rattling    in    the 

throat. 
Sfiang,  a  string  or  strap. 
$/i<xob,  or  fp.<xoi,  a  sneezing. 
Sftaojtleog,  a  dirty  mopsy,  or  slo- 
venly woman. 
S/KXOrKV/no,  to  turn;  bo  ypaorxxb 

<\n  coit  pOfifita,  they  were  beat. 
S/uxt,  a  tax,  or  general  impost. 
%f\<xt<x,  a  valley. 
S/i<xt:<v;/ie,  a  stroller,  who  lives  at 

the  expense  of  others. 
S/KXtafi,  a  pack-saddle,  a  straddle ; 

Brit,  ystrodir. 
S/te<xb,  a  herd,  flock,  or  company. 
S/ieoiba}  je,  a  herdsman. 
S/ieaba;  jeacb,  herding. 
S/tecXiT),  a  stream ;  also  a  spring. 
Sfie<xm<vjm,  to  flow. 
S/ie<xng<x,  the   strings  of  a  bow; 

also  drawing  or  extending. 
Sjieangdic,  stringed. 
Sfiecwgajm,  to  draw  or  extend,  to 

pull  or  tear. 
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S peeing t<\ fit,  a  loadstone. 
SjieangtOLfitttc,     an    opprobrious 

word,  said  of  a  thin,  raw-boned 

person. 
S/ieatn<x;jjm,  to  wet  or  moisten; 

also  to  extend. 
Sfieat/ici;/  gée,  spread,  scattered. 
£/ie;/igt;or>,  a  casting-net. 
S;i;<Xi?,  a  bridle;  also  a  restraint; 

50  fM&ntufi  <x  ne<xc,  even  to 

the  horses'  bridles ;  ho  cajp.  fé 

fp.]<xn  yí)f  ]fé)n,  he  restrained 

himself. 
S/i;<xn<xb  and  ^|t;<xn<i;m,  to  bridle, 

to  check,  to  pull  down  the  pow- 
er of  an  enemy. 
Sfio  joill,  a  whip  or  rod. 
S/tójn-éaboic,  a  handkerchief. 
S/16I,  satin  or  silk;  cocúl  /716;  I,  a 

satin  hood;  poba  <xgtf/~  /"/tol, 

silk  and  satin. 
S/16/7,   the  nose ;    Gr.   qlv,   Wei. 

truyn;   f]\ón<x  pollajjijbe,  the 

nostrils. 
Spiot,  and  dimin.  piotan,  a  brook 

or  river;    armfrxx  fpotajb,   in 

the  brooks ;  l<x;m  p.jf  un  fpat- 

<xn,  by  the  brook. 
S/iocab  and  ^ot  jrufttac,  sneezing, 

more    properly    fi\<xotfant<\és 

from  ^/-«xob. 
■S/iot^aoba,  a  gulf  or  whirlpool. 
£/iucxm<xc,  having  many  streams,  or 

a  confluence  of  the  same. 
S/iuamcxc,  puissant  in  numbers,  of 

many  hosts  or  armies. 
S/iuba/i, in  small  pieces;  L&tfrus- 

tatim. 
S/iu;c,  a  speech. 
£/iu;t,  knowing  or  discerning. 
S/tut,  the  same  as  fpot. 
S/iut,  or  piu;t,  a  man  in  religious 

orders,  though  not  yet  promoted 

to  holy  orders ;  a  clerk,  a  man 

of  letters  ;  pi.  fjaxjte. 
$jiut-cl<X]f,  a  brook-channel. 
S/iutlajm,  to  rinse  or  cleanse. 
Sfiut^leac,  and   ff\ai  ^leact,  a 

hannel. 


Sta,  stand ;  yt<\,  a  ata;;j;,  &j\  Ca- 
nal, stand  you,  plebeian,  says 
Connal ;  fc<\,  stand  you. 

Staba,  a  vessel. 

Staba;  j;m,  to  straddle. 

Stae  and  /~taic,  a  stake ;  diminut. 
7-tacan,  a  thorn. 

Stacac,  (an  Stacac,)  a  title  or 
style  by  which  the  chief  of  the 
Stack  family  in  the  County  of 
Kerry  was  distinguished  in  the 
Irish  language. — See  an  account 
of  this  family  at  the  word  popul 
<xn  Staca;cc,  p.  357,  where, 
through  want  of  time  to  consult 
Colonel  Richard  Stack  of  Cam- 
bray,  an  undesigned  mistake 
hath  been  committed  in  men- 
tioning him  as  the  present  chief 
of  that  family ;  whereas  it  hath 
since  been  made  apparent  to  us 
from  authentic  titles,  as  also  by  a 
letter  from  the  Colonel  to  Cap- 
tain Edmund  Stack  of  Stack's 
town  and  Crotto,  Esq.,  Knight 
of  the  Military  Order  of  St. 
Louis,  and  Governor  of  the  town 
and  Castle  of  Landon  in  Gati- 
nois,  that  the  latter  is  now  the 
real  chief  of  the  Stack  family. 

Stacab,  a  stack  of  corn. 

Scab,  state. 

Stab,  delay;  gan  ^tab,  without 
delay. 

Staba;  j;l,  a  standing  still. 

Staba;  m,  to  stand,  to  cease,  or 
stop ;  bo  f-tab  fé,  he  stood. 

Staba,  a  furlong. 

Stabtac,  apt  or  used  to  stop. 

Stabú;b,  a  statute. 

Stojb,  a  craft  or  wile. 

Sta;b,  a  furlong;  tyij  ^-ta;be  on 
ccat/ia;g,  three  furlongs  from 
the  city.  This  Irish  word  ^ta;b, 
derived  from  the  verb  ^taba;m, 
to  stand  or  halt,  is  analagous  to 
the  Gr.  ora&ov,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  verb  tora/zat,  to 
stand  or  halt;  and  also  to  the 
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Lat.  stadium,  which  is  likewise 
derived  from  the  Lat.  sto,  stare, 
to  stand. 

Sta;bT,  or  /~te;g,  the  gullet  or 
windpipe;  fcé)%  b/iajab,  idem; 
ftéj-g  ma; /it,  a  beefsteak. 

Sto/bma/i,  stately. 

Sta;j/ie,  a  stair  or  step;  ^*ta;j- 
/teaba,  a  pair  of  stairs. 

Stable,  a  stop  or  impediment,  a 
stubbornness,  or  sturdy  humour. 

Sta;/-i,  a  history. 

Sta;/r/ceac,  light. 

Sta;/ite6j/i,  an  historian. 

Stal,  or  /~ta;l,  a  stallion,  or  stone- 
horse. 

Stalcac,  stubborn. 

Stalca/t,  a  fowler;  ma/t  an  éan 
<Xf  la;m  an  /-talca;/i,  as  a  bird 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  fowler. — 
Pr.  6.  5. 

Stam,  to  stand ;  vid.  fca. 

Stan,  tin  or  pewter ;  Lat.  stannum, 
Gall,  estain. 

Stanna,  a  tub,  a  vat. 

Staon,  oblique,  awry,  askew. 

Staon  ab,  a  bias,  a  bending,  an  in- 
clination. 

Staona;m,  to  decline  or  abstain; 
n<Xj\  ft<xon  5  jleo,  that  never 
declined  fight;  also  to  curb  or 
put  a  stop  to ;  lam  pal  na^i  pz- 
]\<Xf  bo  ^taonab,  a  generous 
hand  which  could  not  be  easily 
hindered. 

Staon  a/ib,  a  crick  in  the  neck. 

Stapal,  a  link  or  torch. 

Sta/t  ja,  a  shield. 

Statama;l,  stately. 

-Stead,  a  ^"teac,  within,  i.  e.  y<\n- 
teac  a  /~t;g,  within,  in  the 
house;  bo  cuama;/i  a  7-teac, 
we  went  in. 

Steajróg,  a  staff  or  stick,  a  club ; 
genit.  f-teap);£e ;  g;olla  ytea- 
j:5;ge,  was  anciently  a  messenger 
or  running  footman,  who  carried 
letters  from  one  place  to  another, 
so  called  from  the  long  staff  he 
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carried  in  his  hand,  as  all  run- 
ning footmen  still  do. 

3te<xlt<v/m,  to  squirt,  or  sprinkle. 

Steatlaj/ie,  a  glister;  also  a  tap 
or  fosset. 

3te;le<xc,  laxative,  loose. 

Stejlle,  a  lax  or  looseness. 

£te;r>l;  j;m,  to  exulcerate. 

Ste;nr?le,  the  itch  or  mange. 

Stjall,  a  piece  of  any  thing ;  ft  jail 
jreoloi,  a  piece  of  meat. 

-St;<\U<xb,  a  rending  or  tearing  in 
pieces. 

St;<xll<ijm,  to  tear  or  break  in 
pieces,  to  rend ;  bo  ftjol  fé  <x 
éubac,  he  rent  his  garment. 

Sttjcjn,  a  little  staff. 

%t)l\jm}  to  divide. 

«StjoÉajib,  a  steward. 

£tjO/i<xm,  to  benumb. 

Stoc,  a  sounding  horn,  a  trumpet. 

Stoca,  a  stocking. 

*St5cac,  an  idle  fellow,  that  lives  in 
and  about  the  kitchen  of  great 
folks,  and  will  not  work  to  sup- 
port himself. 

Stocajfie,  a  trumpeter. 

Stojjw),  a  tempest  or  storm. 

Stoj/tmeúc  and  ^toj/imearrxv/l, 
tempestuous,  stormy. 

Stol,  a  stool,  a  seat. 

Stopc^m,  to  stop,  to  close. 

St5/i  and  ^tó/ia/",  store ;  tjgte  <xn 
ftoji<xjf  ujle,  all  the  store- 
houses. 

$>tot-f]\dn<xc,  one  that  has  a  turned 
up  nose. 

St/ia  j,  an  arch  or  vault. 

3t/i<v/U  and  ^t/io;Ue,  delay,  ne- 
glect. 

St/Kijll/ro,  to  pluck  or  tear  in 
pieces. 

Stf\<\rr£<\i,  a  plucking  or  twitch- 
ing. 

$t]i<\rrg<\m,  to  pull  or  draw. 

3fc/i<xngt<i;m,  to  pull  or  twitch. 

Stjiangta,  pulled,  plucked. 

St/icwjoib   and    ytjiaogaj/iecicb, 
strife,  contention. 
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St/t<\ng<x;/te,  a  lazy  fellow. 

St/t<xng<\;jiecict,  laziness. 

§t/i<\o;leab,  a  slut  or  sloven. 

St/i<xo;led.b,  a  plucking. 

£t/i<xo;le6g,  a  dragtail. 

St/i<xo;l;m,  to  pull,  to  draw  after. 

St/«xt,  the  stay  betwixt  the  top- 
mast and  the  foremast,  whereby 
it  is  supported. 

^t]\<xtn<xj  j;m,to  spread;  bo  prbj«\t- 
nuj  j  fé,  he  spread. 

St/ieacl<\,  a  trifle. 

£t/ieacl<x,  torn,  rent,  ripped. 

St/ie<\cl<x  j<\b,  sport. 

St/ieaclow  and  f-t/ieact<\n,  a  band 
or  garter. 

Stfijbjxj'ó  and  ftpjobuj'b,  a  whore, 
a  harlot. 

Stjxjlljn,  a  garter. 

St/tjoc,  a  streak;  ftj\joc<x  b<xn<x  jf 
be<x/ig<x,  red  and  white  streaks. 

St/tjocac,  streaked. 

Sc^tjocab,  a  falling;  also  a  sub- 
mitting or  humbling. 

£t/i;oc<v/m,  to  fall,  to  be  humbled, 
to  submit ;  bo  ftpjoc  o.  namab 
bó,  his  enemy  submitted  to  him ; 
ftjxjocfajii  fé,  he  shall  sub- 
mit. 

St/t;oU<x,  a  girth. 

£t/v/opac,  a  whore,  a  prostitute ; 
^tftjopac  jrjr1^  a  whore-master. 
j  %t]\jo-p<\c<\f,  fornication ;  Gr.  wop- 
veia;  otherwise  written  ftj\j\\- 
pac  and  ftfxjapdcuf. 

St/t;op<xm<x;l,  whorish. 

St/i6ca;m,  to  tear,  to  cut  off. 

£t/ioba,  a  strand,  a  shore. 

St;io jc,  a  shive,  a  piece. 

StjiQj-gjn,  cement,  mortar. 

St/io;ll,  ftji^jll,  delay. 

St;iut,  an  ostrich. 

Stuab,  a  sheet,  a  scroll ;  ^túab 
bor»  lu£b,  a  sheet  of  lead ;  dimi- 
nut.  ftLi<xi>jn. 

Stú<xb  and  fca<xjc,  a  pinnacle : 
ftúab  <xn  teampujlt,  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  temple:  also  the 
end  of  a  house. 
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£tucac,  stiff",  rigid ;  also  horned. 

Stu;béa/1,  study;  jrea/t  ^urjbéj/i, 
a  student. 

Suab,  mannerly,  well  bred. 

Suabaj;-,  mild,  gentle ;  also  man- 
nerly ;  pjL<x]Sa)f,  idem. 

Suacgan,  an  earthen-pot. 

Suab,  prudent,  discreet ;  also  ad- 
vice, or  counsel. 

Suab,  learned  men. 

£ua;bneac,  quiet,  easy ;  pzajbnea- 
pxc,  idem. 

Sua;Br?ea^,  ease,  quietness;   i?íí£. 

-Sua;  j,  prosperous,  successful. 

Sua;U,  small,  little ;  Wei.  sal, 
mean. 

SuajUmea^ta,  homely,  ordinary. 

£ua;m,  a  tone  or  accent. 

Suajmneac,  quiet,  calm,  safe;  go 
^ua;mneac,  securely,  with  safety. 

Smxjrftveaf,  rest,  quietness. 

Suajmneafac,  zV/.  ^o?.  ^uojmneac. 

Suajmn;  j;m,  to  rest,  to  be  at  ease ; 

„.  also,  to  ease  or  quiet;  noc  j"U- 
tywnJZlOf  j:ua;m  v<\  jrajfige, 
that  stilleth  the  noise  of  the  sea. 

$a<\)j\c,  pleasant,  facetious. 

Suajficeaf,  or  fu<X]jxc)Of,  mirth, 
pleasantry,  facetiousness. 

$u<\)f-fjnjri),  to  turn  up,  to  lie 
with  the  face  up ;  Lat.  swpinus. 

Sua;tre,  kneaded,  mixed. 

Suajteact,  a  tempering  or  mixing- 
together  ;  also  fatigue. 

Sua;  tear)  tra^,  a  flag  or  colour ; 
properly  the  coat  of  arms  paint- 
ed on  the  colours. 

$u<\jte<xr>t<\jf,  a  prodigy,  or  un- 
common accident,  a  portent. 

Suajt/ieac,  a  soldier. 

Sual,  a  wonder ;  b<\  fa<xl,  it  was  a 
wonder. 

■Suall,  famous,  renowned. 

Suar»,  sleep;  fu<xn  cobalts,  fast 
asleep ;  fuan  tftoro,  a  deep 
sleep,  a  trance. 

Suan -aj/mo,  a  dormitory,  or  sleep- 
ing-place. 
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Suan-jala/t,  a  lethargy. 

Suanmajt,  inclining  to  sleep  ;  cob- 
la  fa<\nnx\f\,  a  gentle  sleep. 

S  uanri)  a;  jteacb,  a  being  given  to 
sleep. 

£ u an tae,  drowsy,  sleepy;  n;  bu 
/~anct  Ofi;  jce  ^uantac,  Saint 
Bridget  was  not  drowsy  or  indo- 
lent. 

Suaftac,  insignificant,  trifling,  of 
no  account. 

Sua/ia;  je,  cheapness,  meanness. 

Sua/ica/-,  mirth,  drollery. 

Suaftc/iob,  endowed. 

Sua/ifiac,  mean,  silly,  trivial. 

Su<Xf,  up5  upward ;  a  na<Kf,  down, 
or  from  above ;  cu)f\pi>  roe  funxf 
tit,  I  will  promote  you. 

Sua^roolajm, to  flatter  or  soothe,  to 
magnify  or  extol. 

Suatajn,  lasting,  perennial. 

Suata;ro,  to  mix,  to  rub  hard,  to 
temper  or  knead;  ^uata;b  n<x. 
rona  tao^,  the  women  knead 
their  dough ;  ag  fa<xi<x  a  lutac, 
rubbing  their  sinews;  roojftteú/t 
jar)  ^aata,  un tempered  mortar. 

Súb  or  fit j,  sap,  juice,  or  mois- 
ture. 

Sub  la;;i,  prúB  talróan,  and  tlacb- 
^úb,  a  strawberry ;  ^úb  cjiaob,  a 
raspberry. 

Súba,  pleasure,  delight. 

Súbac,  merry,  cheerful ;  b;b  go 
pibac,  sit  you  merry. 

Sábaca^,  mirth,  gladness. 

Subo/tce,  a  virtue ;  búbaj Ice,  i.  e. 
bo-f-uba;lce,  vice. 

Subajlceac,  virtuous;  it  is  some- 
times applied  to  a  pleasant, 
agreeable  person. 

Súbaro,  to  suck. 
Súbcu?,  juice  or  sap. 

Súblac,  juice  pressed,  as  out  of 

apples,  liquor. 
Sub/vj/'teacb,   rather;   ^obrr/v-te- 

actr,  brittleness,  weakness. 
%ubft<\)nt,  substance. 
Suca,  a  river  which  takes  its  rise 


s  u 


s  u 


in  the  County  of  Roscommon, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the 
Shannon. 

Suc/ijb,  easy. 

.Sub,  these,  them ;  also  there,  yon- 
der; c;<x  bjab  fúb  <ig<xb,  who 
are  these  with  thee  ?  <x/i  <x  fOn 
fab,  because  of  them ;  <xn  fáb, 
thither,  there,  yonder;  <\n  fO 
<X&af  <xn  fáb,  here  and  there. 

Sub/iúll,  light,  brightness. 

Ságac,  merry,  cheerful,  pleasant. 

Súg<xjb;m,  to  be  merry  or  droll. 

Sugar»,  a  rope  of  straw  or  hay. 

Sú  g,  juice  or  liquor ;  also  the  sap 
of  a  tree;  also  soot. 

Sugajnte,  a  swallow  or  gulf,  a 
whirlpool. 

Sújam,  to  suck;  fúj-gpjb  fé  <xn 
n;m,  he  shall  suck  the  poison. 

Su  j-m<x;/ie,  a  swallow  or  gulf;  also 
a  glutton. 

Súgjid.  and  p}g/i<xb,  mirth,  play- 
ing, sporting;  old  fu-£<\j\t<\,  of 
mirth. -Jer.  25.  10. 

Sujbealtún,  a  parasite. 

Su;beúlta^,  spunging  or  sharking. 

£u;b,  a  strawberry-tree  ;  South 
Welsh,  syvi,  and  Cor.  sevi. 

Sajbe,  a  session  or  assize ;  the  set- 
ting of  any  thing,  as  of  the  sun. 

Sujbe  and  fajbe<xc<xn,  a  seat. 

Su;b;m,  to  sit;  bo  fajb  fé  lú;m 

;  pja,  he  sat  near  them ;  fujbpe 
me,  I  will  encamp  ;  fajbe<Xb<Xj\ 
t;nopc;oll,  they  besieged;  also 
to  set  or  plant;  fajbeoc<X  "cu 
;<xb,  thou  shalt  plant  them  ;  Lat. 
sedeo.     It  is  improperly  written 

Su;b;m,  to  prove  or  enforce  an  ar- 
gument; bo  fajbe<xb  <xjp.  é,  it 
was  proved  against  him ;  bo  faj- 
be<xb<xp.  jon<x  fjpjrme  é,  they 
maintained  it  to  be  a  truth ;  Lat. 
suadeo,  persuadeo,  is  of  the 
same  root. 

Sujb;om  and  y-ujbeacant,  a  proof. 

Sujbte,  in  order,  well-propor- 
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tioned;  jre<Xfi   fajbte,   a  well- 
proportioned  man. 

^iíjb'j'cQ,  proved,  maintained ;  <x 
ca  <xn  gnjom  fdjbte,  the  fact  is 
proved. 

£u;gle<xb,  a  snot. 

Sújl,  the  eye ;  gen.  fal,  pi.  fufle 
and  fú-jlfé,  from  fújl,  the  sun ; 
because  the  eye  is  the  light  of 
the  body. 

Sttjt,  hope,  expectation ;  <x  tb,  fújl 
<X£<xm  njf,  I  wait  for  him. 

Su;l,  before  that. 

£ujlb;/ie,  rather  fOjV5)p.e,  delight. 

Sujlmanjaj/ie,  a  forestaller  of  the 
market. 

Sujlme<x/i,  a  wave. 

Su;m,  a  sum;  also  respect  or  re- 
gard ;  na  cu;/t  fajro,  do  not  re- 
gard. 

Su;ne<in,  fair  weather;  vid.  foy 
near?. 

Sirjnearm,  a  kind  of  stammering. 

Su;n;c,  late. 

£uj/ie,  the  sea-nymphs,  or  mer- 
maids. 

Suj/i;b,  nimble,  active. 

Su;/-i;  j,  a  fool. 

Sa;/i;  je,  courting,  or  wooing. 

Su;^t;geac,  a  sweetheart. 

Sú;^t,  a  flail ;  plur.  ^új/^tjje  and 
^ú^teanna. 

SirjtcecXfioac,  a  present,  or  liberal 
donation. 

£u;tear>,  the  mob  or  multitude. 

2>ajte<\n,  vid.  futujn,  everlasting. 

Su;tr;r)ge,  merry,  joyous. 

Sul,  the  sun ;  Lat.  sol ;  hence  the 
old  Irish  called  Sunday  Ó;a 
Sú;l,  before  the  Christians  called 
it  Ój<x  Óomrxxj  j,  or  Dies  Do- 
minica ;  hence  fajl,  the  eye,  be- 
cause it  is  the  light  of  the 
body. 

Sula;iOLjm,  to  procure  or  provide ; 
vid.  folajaxjm. 

SulboLjfte,  oratory,  eloquence. 

Súlbé;m,  a  bewitching  by  the  eye. 

Sut-cO/t,  quick-sighted. 


s  u 


s  u 


Su  t-;iaba;ic,  foresight. 

Suit,  mirth,  joy ;  Lat.  saltus,  (lanc- 
ing. 

Suit:,  fat. 

Sultrhuji,  fertile. 

Sultmu/1,  pleasant,  jocose. 

■Sultmuj/te  and  fultwajjieact, 
mirth,  facetionsness. 

Suma/t,  a  spring. 

Samxc,  a  kind  of  plaid,  or  coarse 
mantle. 

Sunn  c<\)fle<xn,  or  ca;/~leun,  a  for- 
tified or  walled  castle. 

San  jaotr,  boasting. 

Súr)fK\c\  particular,  special. 

Súnt<x;b,  quick,  active. 

S>úntj\<y]  g,  strong,  stout. 

Su;i,  a  search  or  inquiry. 

Sú/tcvjm,    to  investigate,  to  make 


diligent  search  or  inquiry  after  a 
thing ;  ex.  léjg  bo  rxx  y<xO)ifi  a 
jrúfi,  let  the  learned  examine  it. 

Su/i<xm,  to  fallow. 

Sut,  the  weather. 

Suta;je,  or  fat,  soot. 

Sut<\;r>,  or  futujn,  prosperous ; 
f~tfie  futu)n,  a  prosperous  way  ; 
also  permanent,  eternal,  or  ever- 
lasting ;  cú/?r>/túb  fut<\jn,  an 
everlasting  covenant;  beuittt  ru- 
t<\jr>,  life  everlasting;  <xf  cdm- 
fuiajn  <xn  00<xc  /1;^  <xr>  <it<x;/t, 
the  Son  is  co-eternal  with  the 
Father. 

Sutu;neact,  or  fatajne,  eternity; 
6  tú^  na  /^utrujneacta,  from  all 
eternity;  wY/.  pa/i/it<jy  0./7  an- 
ma, 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  C. 


.  C  is  the  sixteenth  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  and  ranked  among  the 
hard  consonants,  called  confójneaixx  C;iúaba ;  it  bears  an  aspirate,  and 
then  is  numbered  among  the  rough  consonants  called  cOfl^ojneaba  jci/i- 
ba,  and  pronounces  like  ft.  This  letter  is  called  Cejne,  but  the  expli- 
cation of  that  appellative  is  not  given  us  by  O'Flaherty,  or  any  other  Irish 
writer.  The  letter  c  is  naturally  commutable  with  b,  they  both  being 
letters  of  the  same  organ ;  and  accordingly  in  our  old  manuscripts  we 
find  them  indifferently  written,  the  one  for  the  other,  in  the  middle  and 
end  of  words,  but  seldom  or  never  as  initials.  In  the  remarks  on  the 
letter  g,  and  its  being  equally  commutable  with  c,  it  hath  been  observed, 
that  the  unlimited  practice  of  indifferently  substituting  the  one  instead 
of  the  other,  could  not  but  be  abusive  in  some  respects.  And  the  same 
observation  holds  good  with  regard  to  t:  and  b,  not  only  because  they  are 
two  different  letters  holding  different  places  in  all  alphabets,  and  conse- 
quently of  different  powers  and  functions  in  the  radical  and  original  for- 
mation of  words;  but  also  because  such  an  unlimited  indifference  in 
substituting  those  letters  for  each  other  in  any  particular  language,  cannot 
but  be  prejudicial  to  the  affinity,  which  the  words  of  that  language  may 
radically  bear  with  words  of  the  same  meaning  in  other  languages.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  that  the  letter  t  is  used  as  an  adventitious  prefix  before  all  Irish 
words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  which  are  of  the  masc.  gender,  and  are  pre- 
ceded by  the  Ir.  particle  <xn,  which  in  EngL  signifies  the;  ex.  <xn  cancvm^ 
the  soul;  .<xn  .téao,  the  bird  ;  <\n  rjongnab,  the  wonder  ;  <xn  tójjcéá/i, 
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ráe  young  man  ;  <yn  tuacctajiár),  í  Ae  superior.  It  hath  been  observed  in 
the  remarks  on  the  letter  y,  that  words  of  the  feminine  gender  beginning 
with  y  must  necessarily  admit  the  letter  t  as  a  prefix  when  preceded  by 
the  particle  an,  and  then  the  initial  y  is  eclipsed  or  suppressed  in  the 
pronunciation ;  as  in  the  words  oir>  r^lat,  <xn  tyujl,  <xn  typon,  &c.,  pro- 
nounced <xn  tlat,  an  tú;t,  <xn  t/i5n.  But  this  rule  suffers  one  remarkable 
and  curious  exception,  which  is,  that  words  of  the  feminine  gender  be- 
ginning with  the  letter  y,  in  which  the  initial  y  is  immediately  followed 
by  either  t  or  b,  will  not  admit  an  adventitious  r  as  a  prefix ;  as  in  the 
words  <xn  ytajpm,  an  ytfiw,  an  yca<X)c,  an  fcé)Z\  ^"  rtodJc>  ^n  fi>&1*>> 
&c,  all  of  the  feminine  gender,  as  every  one  who  is  well  versed  in  the 
Irish  language  may  verify,  by  prefixing  the  articles  é  and  ;,  or  yé  andp, 
to  those  words;  which  is  a  general  and  infallible  rule,  suffering  no  ex- 
ception, by  which  the  genders  of  all  Irish  words  can  be  discerned ;  for  no 
Irishman  well-used  to  speak  the  Irish  language  will  ever  prefix  the  mas- 
culine article  é  or  ye  before  words  of  the  feminine  gender,  nor  the  femi- 
nine article  J  or  y)  before  masculines.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  of  this  letter 
t,  that  when  it  is  aspirated  with  a  subjoined  b,  it  is  thereby  rendered 
quiescent  and  suppressed  in  the  pronunciation ;  as  in  the  word  a  teanga, 
his  tongue,  which  is  pronounced  a  beanga.  Another  singularity  occur- 
ring on  this  subject  is,  that  words  of  the  masculine  gender  beginning  with 
y,  must  receive  the  prefix  t  when  they  are  of  the  genitive  case  singular, 
depending  on  a  substantive  that  precedes  the  particle  an  ;  ex.  mulla  <xn 
t^ié;be,  the  top  of  the  mountain;  béalbac  <xn  tpvjajn,  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  bridle;  /iojm-c)al  an  t^ongajn,  the  forecast  of  the  ant; 
gl;oca/*  an  typnrxxjcc,  the  cunning  of  the  fox.  But  in  the  genitive 
plural  we  say  mulla;b  n<x  ^le;bte,  "bealbaca  n<\  ytf&n,  ftéjm-c;al  n& 
pongan,  &c. 


Caba/t,  a  taber  or  timbrel. 

C<xb<x]f\.  from  tab/ia;m,  take  thou ; 
also  give;  taba;/t  bob  aj/ie,  take 
thou  heed ;  taba;/t  bam^a,  give 
unto  me.  When  joined  with  a/t 
it  signifies  to  make,  do,  cause,  or 
oblige ;  taba;/t  a;/i  tjrea/i,  en- 
tice your  husband. — Ju.  14.  15. 

C<xb<vjfU7,  the  sea;  tra/t  taba;/in, 
over  seas. 

Cabaj/ine,  a  tavern  or  inn;  gay- 
na  ttjij  ttaba;/in;b,  to  the  three 
taverns  ;  Lat.  taberna ;  jrea/t 
tabaj/me,  an  inn-holder. 

Cabal,  a  sling ;  c/iann  taba;l,  the 
shaft  of  a  sling,  out  of  which 
they  fluns:  darts  and  stones ; 
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like  the  Roman  catapulta;  Brit. 
prentaval. 

Caba/itana,  a  chieftain,  a  gover- 
nor of  a  province  or  region; 
from  tabaji,  and  tan  or  tajn,  a 
region  or  country. 

C<xb^]\t<xy  and  taba/ttu^,  a  gift 
or  present. 

Caba/ita,  given  up,  delivered. 

Cabafitac,  bountiful,  generous. 

Cab/ia;m,  to  give ;  tabaj/t  bam  bo 
lam,  give  me  thy  hand ;  ag  ta- 
bajfit  b<xjy  b5;b,  killing  them. 

Cabal,  a  breeze  or  horse-fly. 

Caca,  a  nail,  or  peg ;  also  a  fasten- 
ing; Lat.  clavus ;  hence  taca 
is  a  surety,  and  tacab,  to  pro- 
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mise,  or  be  a  surety  for  another's 
performance.  They  have  a  close 
affinity  and  analogy  with  the 
Heb.  ypn,  i.  e.  Jixit  clavum, 
paxillum. — Vid.  Opitius  Lexi- 
con Heb. 
C<xc<xjbeact,  a  giving  security,  or 

being  bound  for  another. 
C<xcam<v/l,  firm,  solid,  able  to  re- 
sist. 
Cacamlact,   or  t<xc<xml<Xf,  firm- 
ness, solidity. 
C<xc<X/i,  provision ;  also  gleaning. 
C<ic<x/i,  good,  agreeable ;  m<xb  t<k- 

c<x./t  leo,  if  they  please. 
C<xc<x,  scarcity. 
Z<\c<slOf£<\i>,  the  itch. 
C<xc<x;/i,  he  came,  he  arrived  at. 
C<xcd/i,  a  fight,  battle,  or  skirmish. 
Cactab,   a   choaking,   or  strang- 
ling. 
CdLctajm,   to  choak  or  strangle; 
t<xctfú)Te<Xj\  é,    he    shall    be 
strangled. 
C<xcm<ing,  a  compass  or  circuit. 
Cacman£<v/m,  to  encompass,  sur- 
round, or  embrace. 
Cacm&ngtrab,  surrounded. 
Cacó;b,  a  little  nail  or  tack. 
Cabab,  a  thief. 
C<xb<xl,  the  sense  of  touching  or 

feeling. 
C<xbal,  a  fleshfork. 
C<xb<xll<v/m,  to  visit  often,  to  haunt, 

frequent. 
ttexXfg,  an  account,  news,  or  in- 
formation ;  taixXfg  b<\]f,  an  ac- 
count or  news  of  one's  death. 
Ccibbact,  substance,  consequence; 

also  esteem. 
Cabbacbac  and  tabbactamajl,  ef- 
fectual, of  consequence  or  mo- 
ment. 
£<\i>biXf3  spectres  or  apparitions ; 

plur.  tcxbbaj^tecxba,  idem. 
C<xbb<ty~,  solidity,  firmness. 
Cabbo/-,   a  showing,   or  appear- 
ance. 
Cabbd/*<\c,  solid,  weighty. 
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C<\b£,  a  poet. 

Cabg,  a  man's  name;  like  the 
British  teg,  which  signifies  in 
that  language  fair. 

C<xbloic,  hard,  difficult. 

C<xbirj£,  rectius  <ib  abotjg,  against 
thee. 

Cajroic,  an  exhortation. 

Capxc,  craving. 

Cajra;  jjm,  to  press  or  urge. 

Capin,  a  yelping  or  barking ;  n; 
jzeabaf  <xn  mabab  tcipxr?,  the 
dog  cannot  bark;  vid.  tatpxn. 

Capxn<x;m,  to  yelp,  to  bark;  hence 
it  signifies  to  expel,  to  drive 
away,  to  rout;  ex.  pó  t<xp<\n  é 
ba  fOj\b<xjb  bútca^,  he  routed 
or  banished  him  from  his  native 
soil.  It  is  more  commonly  writ- 
ten t<xcf<xn  ;  ta;tj:e<xrKty-t;<X/i 
co;n  <xllta  b;,  the  wolves  were 
routed  by  her. — Brogan. 

C<xg<v/b,  come  ye  on,  or  advance. 

C<xg<x;ji,    plead    you ;    vid.    ca- 

Cag<xm,  to  deliver,  or  surrender. 

Cag<x/i,  an  order,  or  course. 

Ca^a/KXb,  a  pleading. 

€<y£<\j\t<\,  of  pleading;  as,  jrea/i 
t<\-g<\jit<\  mo  cú;^e,  the  pleader 
of  my  cause,  or  my  advocate. 

C<xg<X/it:5;/i,  a  pleader  or  advocate. 

C<xxb<v//-  and  tagbojl,  a  hap  or 
chance. 

C<xjdl,  a  feeling,  or  the  sense  of 
feeling;  Lat.  tactus. 

Coig/t<xjm,  to  plead  a  cause ;  also 
to  debate;  also  to  speak;  t<x- 
geófta  mé  leó  é,  I  will  bring 
them  to  an  account  for  it ;  also 
to  challenge  or  bring  to  an  ac- 
count. 

C<v/,  or  tcio;,  silent,  mute. 

Cajbejfit:,  disparagement 

Cajble,  a  smaU  table,  or  tablet; 
tajble  jrjleab,  plained  tables 
whereon  the  Irish  wrote  before 
they  had  parchment;  Lat.  ta- 
bula* 
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C<\)bleó)pe<\ct,  sporting,  playing. 

Cajb/teab,  a  dream  or  vision ;  an 
appearance,  revelation,  or  dis- 
covery. 

C<xfif\jro,  to  dream;  also  to  ap- 
pear ;  bo  t<x;b/ie<xb  <v/nge<xl,  an 
angel  appeared,  or  presented 
himself  to ;  t^o  trajbfieab  bo  g<xc 
ne<xc,  each  one  dreamed,  or 
there  appeared  unto  each. 

C<\fife,  an  apparition,  or  vision ; 
<x  tt<v;fy-e,  in  a  vision ;  ol  ttrci- 
;bpb  n<x  bo;bce,  in  the  visions 
of  the  night. 

Ca;I5fjgjm,  to  seem,  or  appear. 

ZafofjOn,  a  showing,  or  appear- 

Z<\fie,  idem  quod  t<\;15le ;  vid. 
JYum.ol.  50. 

Cajceact,  a  man's  utmost  endea- 
vours. 

C<x;c;te,  a  combat,  a  battle. 

Cajbe,  a  beginning  or  commencing ; 
t:<v;be  e<\/i/i<Xj  j,  the  beginning 
of  spring. 

Ca;be,  theft,  or  petty  larceny. 

Ca;be<xn,  or  t<xo;b;/?,  a  troop,  or 
multitude. 

C<vjbeo;/i  and  t<x;geo;/i,  a  plead- 
er, a  disputant. 

Cdjbjm,  to  apply,  to  adjoin. 

C<x;b;r>,  or  t<xojb;n,  a  mill-pond. 

C<x;ble<ic,  pleasant,  delightful ; 
also  splendid. 

C<x;bleoicb,  delight,  pleasure ;  also 
splendour. 

C<vjb!e5j/1,  an  ambassador,  a  mes- 
senger. 

C<vjbu;/i,  objecting. 

C<x; jpn)  jte,  driven  or  forced  away ; 
moi/i  <xn  bp<xb  trcv/pijgte,  as  the 
chased  deer. 

C<x;p7jm,  to  banish  or  expel. 

C<xj  j,  or  t;  j,  from  te<xc,  a  house. 

c<v/lge<xn,  or  tr<\;l-gjn,  i.  e.  -gjn 
r)aomta,a  holy  offspring;  a  name 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to 

'    St.  Patrick  by  the  Druids  before 
his  arrival  in  Ireland. 
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C<xjlle,  wages;  Gr.  teAoc,  vecti- 
gal,  and  Gall,  taille,  tribute  or 
taxes. 

C<vjlm,  a  sling. 

Ccujm,  I  am;  o  t;a;m,  seeing  that 
I  am ;  tcijm  go  bole  le;^,  I  treat 
him  ill. 

Cá;iT),  death,  mortality ;  also  faint- 
ing ;  txv/m  ixmxjtnj'ó,  an  unusual 
distemper. —  Vid.  Tighern.  An- 
nal.  ad  an.  1044. 

Ca)m  jrjon,  dead  wine. 

Co/jmleact,  a  burying  cam,  or 
heaps  of  loose  stones  raised  by 
those  who  accompanied  corps  in 
time  of  paganism  on  the  high 
way  near  the  burying  place,  each 
person  carrying  a  single  stone  to 
be  thrown  into  the  earn ;  hence 
the  proverb  r\)  cajjxfjnn  cloc 
<xb  leact,  an  uncharitable  ex- 
pression. 

Cú;ró-néul,  a  slumber,  a  trance,  or 
ecstasy. 

Cú;m-néat<XjiTi,  to  slumber,  or  fall 
asleep  ;  m)  é<v/m-7iéulp<vjb  fé,  he 
shall  not  slumber. 

Cújmijn,  a  natural  death. 

C<xjn,  water;  jrolac-ta;;?,  water- 
parsnip,  or  water-salad. 

dxjn,  or  tún,  a  land  or  country,  a 
region ;  <xn  t<xn  fO  te<\f  bon 
€>jpjn,  the  southern  region  of 
Ireland.  — Mac-Fear gus  Poem 
Topograph. 

C<xjn,  a  herd  or  drove  of  cattle ; 
also  any  military  spoils;  plur. 
tajne  and  tajnte;  tajn  bó,  a 
drove  of  cows;  hence  t<\]n  bó 
cuajlj/ie. 

Ca;n  jg  fé,  he  came ;  tcuig<im<i/t, 
we  came ;  túngúba;/!,  ye  came ; 
t<xngcxbajt,  they  came. 

dxjnporf),  a  reflexion,  censure,  re- 
proach. 

Ca;p,  a  mass,  a  lump. 

C<v/pe;/~t;/ie(ic,  tapestry. 

Ca;/t,  vile,  base,  ordinary  ;  com- 
parat  tcy/te,   or  ur/»\e-<vct«  low 
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life,  baseness. 

C<\)/tbe,  tci/tba,  and  ta/tbact,  pro- 
fit, advantage. 

C<v//tbe<xlac,  a  ferry,  or  passage. 

C<x;rtbe<Xfit<xc,  profitable,  bene- 
ficial. 

Ctvj/ibjreac,  a  thigh. 

C<vjjtcecxbalt,  prophecy, 

C<vj/t-cejmne<xg<\b,  a  passage  over. 

Ca;/ic/ie;c,  desert,  merit. 

C<x;;ic^*;or)<xc,  mean,  vile. 

Cdj/tbjngjm,  to  force,  or  thrust 
through. 

Ctv/fieab;,  praise,  commendation. 

C<vj/ie<xg,  provision,  preparation. 

Co.;/iealb,  showing,  or  represent- 
ing. 

C<x;/tean,  a  descent. 

C<x;/ié;m,  dispraise,  disrepute. 

C<x;/iéjmeab,  disparagement. 

C<x;/ieo^g,  or  tajj\jfg,  a  saw. 

C<x;/igeol,  an  offering,  or  obla- 
tion. 

C<x;/t  géd.5,  an  imp  or  graft. 

Ca;/ij^i;m,  to  prophesy;  t<x;/ig/ie- 
aba/i,  they  prophesied;  <xg  ra;- 
jr/ng/ieacb,  foretelling. 

Ca;  j\-gj  no,  to  seek,  try,  or  endea- 
vour. 

C<x;/ig;jm,  to  escape,  or  get  away  ; 
ex,  njji  t<vj/ig  <xon  b;ob  gan  ta- 
ta,  none  of  them  escaped  de- 
struction. 

'C<v;/ig;/ie,  prophecy  or  divination; 
n<x  ta;;ij;^e  ^pleabac,  nor  flat- 
tering divination. 

Coj/tgfle,  a  nail. 

C<v//igr);r),  a  little  nail. 

CiVj/v/c,  he  came. 

Cúj/tjjjm,  to  tender,  or  offer. 

C<\j]\j-gf)On,  an  offer,  or  proffer. 

Cú;/i;nr),  to  live,  to  exist. 

Cttj/vjo^-j-luajtr/te,  saw-dust. 

C<v//rjotl<vjnr),  fly  over. 

t:<X)fi)f,  trusty;  tya;s;be  t<vj^/-, 
a  hostage. 

C<\)}i)j~,    over,   by,    beyond ;    bo 
ja;b  7-é  t<xj]\)f,  he  passed  by ; 
t<X)f\)f   fjn,   nevertheless,   not- 
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withstanding  this. 

t<X)j\)fce,  a  file. 

£<\jp.jfcjrr))  to  shave  off,  or  file. 

Z^<\jpjfe<\ct,  love,  friendship. 

C<x^;i;/*e,  love,  friendship;  <x  px- 
g<x;t  b;ty~e  <xju^  trcvj/i^e,  re- 
ceiving promise  of  fealty  and 
friendship. 

C<x;/v/^;m,  to  love;  also  to  stay, 
remain,  or  continue. 

dxjjxjpn,  a  tie  or  band ;  béarxijb 
bú/t  tt<X)j\)f)n,  form  your  alli- 
ance. 

Ca;/i;pom,  dear,  intimate,  friend- 
ly, trusty. 

C<xjp.)f]Orn,  a  tarrying,  stay ;  a 
dwelling,  or  continuance. 

C<x;/ileac,  moisture. 

U<x;/ilea/i<xc,  from  beyond  sea, 
transmarine. 

C<v//-iteo^<v/m,  to  appear  through. 

Caj/imceal,  a  circuit. 

Cúj/mge,  a  nail,  a  pin,  or  peg. 

C<xj;ir>g;m,  to  draw  or  pull. 

Civjftngte,  drawn ;  <X£tff  <x  clo;- 
beam  troij/ingte  jona  la;ii),  and 
his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand. 

C<v//mgi;eo;/i,  a  drawer ;  t<X)p.rrg- 
teo;/i  uj/~ge,  a  drawer  of  water. 

U<x;/ir>;g,  was  finished;  ó  i<xjjw)^ 
cómú;/ile  an  naojm,  since  the 
saint  finished  his  advice,  L.  rxx 
g'cea/it;. 

C<xj/ipeac,  strong,  grand,  pom- 
pous. 

C<x;/t/ié;mr);ú  jab,  transition. 

Ca;/t/i;arKic,  from  beyond  sea. 

C<x;/i/ir>g;m,  to  draw,  to  pull,  or 
pluck;  also  to  rend  or  tear. — 
Matt.  7.  6. 

C<V//i/ir>g;/ie,  a  promise ;  tjji  t<x- 
7/i/tng;/ie,  the  land  of  promise. 

Cajji^eac,  the  hinge  of  a  door; 

also  a  threshold. 
C<3i;/i^;m,  to  offer ;  bo  taj/i^jjob 
b5;b   <x;/t   /*<xo/i   cor?r>fiab   ?ab, 
they  were  offered  to  them  very 
cheap. 
Z<\)fif&)On<\,  an  offer. 
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C<\)ji-j~Vj<xbi\cf  from  beyond  the 
mountains. 

Ca;/ir;obla;ro,  to  pass  over. 

Caj/ttbe,  a  circuit  or  compass. 

Caj/itjjjm,  to  save. 

Ca;/tt;ub,  news,  or  tales. 

CiVjfitr/teo/tajm,  to  convey. 

Caj/tt/teó/tta,  conveyed. 

&<X)f,  wet,  moist,  dank. 

Ca;re,  moisture. 

Cajre,  any  dead  bodies;  it  is  par- 
ticularly appropriated  to  those 
of  the  saints,  and  signifies  holy 
relics;  ta;re  na  naom,  the  re- 
lics of  the  saints,  i.  e.  the  bodies 
of  the  saints ;  as,  nvjonna  m<x 
77<xom,  the  relics  of  the  saints, 
literally  the  heads  of  the  saints. 
The  ancient  Irish  were  used  to 
take  solemn  oaths:  bd/i  t;a;r;b, 
or  ro)Onn<xjh  n<x  naom,  respec- 
tively; and  ro)Onn<x  is  yet  re- 
tained among  us  for  that  reason 
to  signify  a  solemn  oath  in  ge- 
neral; vid.  mpnn- 

Ca;rbecwab,  a  demonstration,  or 
evidence;  a  vision,  or  revela- 
tion. 

Ca;rbeana;ro,  to  show;  traj^be- 
anpar  ro;re  ba;t,  I  will  show 
thee ;  ta;rbeúnj:u;jb  ré  ;<xb,  he 
will  present  them. 

Cajrbeanta,  shown,  presented ; 
an  t<Xfuxn  tajrbeunta,  the  shew 
bread. 

Cajrceatlac,  espying,  viewing. 

Cajrcealab,  a  betraying. 

Ca;rce<xlab,  to  view,  or  observe, 
to  reconnoitre ;  ;onO]Oujb  <x/t  ecu- 
la  ;a/t  ta/rcealab  na  t//ie, 
they  turn  back,  after  viewing  the 
country. — L.  B. 

Ca;rcjmi#  to  lay  up,  to  reserve ; 
ta;rc;b  ré  gea/i-rmacb,  he  re- 
serveth  wrath ;  via.  tajrjjm. 

Ca;rbeal,  a  journey,  or  voyage. 

Cajreacb,  moisture. 

Cajreag,  restitution ;  it  is  an  in- 
flection of  a;reag,  or  rather  of 
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a;r-;oc ;  bo  jxéjp.  a  maojne  b;or 
an  ta;reag,  according  to  his 
substance  shall  the  restitution 
be.— Job,  20.  18. 

Caj^ealbab,  a  representation,  or 
likeness. 

Ca;realba;m,  to  personate  or  re- 
present; ex.ta;realbtajriC/i;ort: 
oi/t  an  cc]\0)fy  Christ  is  repre- 
sented on  the  cross. 

Cajrge,  a  pledge,  or  stake. 

Ca;rge-a;/iro,  an  armory;  Lat.  ar- 
marium. According  to  Father 
Plunket  it  may  also  signify  a 
storehouse,  treasury,  from  tajr- 
ge,  store  or  treasure,  and  ajftro, 
a  place,  a  room. 

C<x;^*5;b,  a  hoarding  or  laying  up. 

Ca;rg;m,  to  keep,  to  lay  up  safe, 
to  hoard ;  a;mr;/i  cum  ta;rg;b, 

a  time  to  hoard  up,  and  a  time  to 
cast  away. 

Ca;rg}Oban,  a  storehouse 

Ca^rl;  jjro,  to  be  wet  or  moist. 

Cajrmeanjab,  birth. 

Ca;^-te,  taches;  bo  beúnatú  cao- 
T<xb  tojrte  b5/i,  thou  shall  make 
fifty  taches  of  gold. 

Cajrteal,  a  voyage  or  journey; 
also  a  straying  or  wandering; 
ag  tajrteal  tjOj\t<\,  wandering 
through  regions. 

Cajrtealac,  a  vagabond,  a  tra- 
veller. 

Ca;rteala;m,  to  stray,  to  travel. 

Ca;rt; g;m,  to  water. 

Ca;rteama;l,  momentary. 

Ca;rtreÓ£,  a  moment. 

Cajt-ceannac,  exchange,  traffic. 

Cajtearg,  and  rectius  <\jte<Xf£,  a 
repartee,  a  short  smart  answer. 

Ca;tleac,  peace,  quietness;  also 
peaceable,  quiet;  also  depend- 
ing of,  or  beholding  to ;  ex.  an 
jrajb  bo  ro<xjj\  D/i;an  n)  /iabar 
ta;tleac  /te  neac  ran  mb;t, 
whilst  Brian  lived,  I  never  was 
beholden  to  mankind. — Annal. 
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Innisfallen. 

Ca;tljag,  a  surgeon. 

Cajtljgjm,  to  appease  or  mitigate. 

Ca;tl;oc,  an  excuse. 

Ca;tmeac,  a  loosening,  releasing, 
or  dissolving. 

Ca;tmeab,  remembrance,  a  me- 
morial, a  monument. 

Cajtneam,  splendour,  brightness ; 
tajtneam  n<x  g/iepe,  sun-shine, 
also  pleasure,  delight  ;  tajt- 
neam  mo  Cftojbe,  the  delight 
and  joy  of  my  heart ;  also  love, 
affection. 

Cajtneamac,  bright,  shining,  fair, 
beautiful;  also  pleasant,  agree- 
able ;  com  tajtneamac  pjf  an 
Zrijan,  as  bright  as  the  sun. 

Cajtmeama^,  pleasantness. 

Ca;tn;m,  to  please,  to  delight ;  bo 
t<\jt)n  an  n;b  f)n  pjf,  this  thing 
pleased  him. 

Cal,  a  cooper's  axe  or  adze. 

Cal-be;^  and  t;al-cú;l,  planes  used 
by  carpenters  for  the  right  and 
left  side. 

Calac,  or  tatlac,  and  tatlan, 
dispraise,  reproach. 

Calac,  dissatisfied,  murmuring. 

Calam,  the  earth,  ground,  or  soil ; 
genit.  talman ;  fytj-gceojjvjze 
rxx  talman  ujle,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  in  general. 

Calam -cúm^ú  jab,  an  earthquake ; 
bo  /rjnneab  talam-cúm^gújab 
voÓjx  ann,  a  great  earthquake 
happened  there. 

Calam  u;be,  or  talmu;be,  of  be- 
longing to  the  earth  ;  an  c/iu;n- 
ne  talmujbe,  the  terrestrial 
globe. 

Calan,  feats  of  arms,  chivalry. 

Calca  and  t;a;lee,  force,  vigour, 
courage. 

Calcánta,  strong,  lusty. 

Calca/ia,  a  generous  lover. 

Catgab,  a  quieting,  pacifying,  or 
assuaging. 

Call,  beyond,  over,  on  the  other 
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side ;  traob  tall  bon  amu;n,  be- 
yond the  river. 

Call,  theft. 

Call,  a  spoiling  or  robbing. 

Call,  easy;  50  n<xj\  tall  a;/rjom, 
so  that  they  were  not  easy  to  be 
counted;  idem  quod  pupiXf. 

Calla;m,  to  cut;  Gall,  tailler  ;  ex. 
/to  tallab  a  ceann  be,  his  head 
was  cut  off. — Chron.  Scot. 

Calla;te,  robbed,  spoiled. 

Callan,  a  talent. 

Callbe,  he  that  deprives  or  be- 
reaves  a  man  of  a  thing. 

Callt5;jt,  a  robber. 

Caiman,  the  gen.  of  talam,  the 
earth. 

Calmu;be,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
earth. 

Calpa,  a  mole.  There  being  no 
moles  in  Ireland,  the  translator 
of  the  Irish  Bible  used  this  La- 
tin word  talpa,  which  may  also 
be  genuine  primitive  Irish,  as 
the  Celtic  colonies  who  came 
from  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  were 
acquainted  with  moles  on  the 
Continent,  may  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  have  brought  that  Cel- 
tic name  to  Ireland. 

Cal/iaba;ic,  wariness,  caution. 

Cam,  truly,  certainly;  Lat.  qui- 
dem. 

Camac,  dull,  sluggish. 

Cama/lte,  slothful  ;  also  weak, 
faint. 

Carnal,  a  space,  a  while;  tamal 
ma;t,  a  good  way,  a  good  space ; 
tamal  beag,  a  little  while. 

Cam,  still,  quiet. 

Cam,  the  plague  or  pestilence ; 
also  an  ecstasy. 

Cama;  je,  dullness. 

Cam  am,  to  be  silent. 

Cam  an,  the  trunk  or  body  of  any 
thing;  a  stump  or  block. 

Camanac,  a  dolt,  a  blockhead. 

Camanta,  slow,  sluggish. 

Camanta;*,  slowness. 
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.Cúmrxv/m,  to  behead,  to  lop  oflf,  or 
detruncate;  <xg  taii)n<xb  jreaba, 
cutting  down  woods. 

OxrofLHXn,  a  trance,  an  ecstasy. 

Car),  at  a  time;  <xr»  t<\n,  when; 
<\n  t<xn  bo  te<\fg<\-)i>  <xn  l<\b/ior>o, 
when  the  robber  died. 

Can  and  "c<\jn,  in  its  inflections,  a 
country  or  region,  a  territory; 
gen.  t<xn<\ ;  hence  it  is  the  ter- 
mination of  the  names  of  several 
countries,  viz.  Aquitcmia,  i.  e. 
aquce  terra,  Lvsitania,  Britania, 
Mauritania,  Turditania  ;  hence 
also  the  Irish  word  t<\n<xjfte,  a 
lord  dynast,  a  prince  or  governor 
of  a  country ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  Irish  word  tjtyxrxx, 
Gr.  Tvpawog,  and  Lat.  tyran- 
nus,  may  be  wTell  derived  from 
t;;/i,  which  in  Irish  signifies  a 
country;  and  the  more  so,  as 
tyrannns  formerly  and  origi- 
nally signified  a  king  or  lord  of 
a  country,  exactly  like  the  Irish 
word  tj<xj\n<x,  and  was  not  used 
in  an  odious  sense  to  imply  a 
cruel  governor  or  usurper  till 
latter  ages. 

Cowajbe,  thin,  slender. 

C<xna;be<xct:,  thinness. 

C<xr?oi;  j;m,  to  make  thin  or  slen- 
der, to  diminish ;  also  to  rarefy. 

<C<\n<xjfte,  a  lord  or  dynast,  a  go- 
vernor of  a  country.  This  word 
among  the  old  Irish  signified  the 
presumptive  and  apparent  heir 
to  the  reigning  prince  or  lord, 
being  always  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  of  the  family 
to  command. 

Z<xn<X]fte<xct,  thanistry,  or  the 
thanistic  law  of  regal  succession 
formerly  observed  in  Ireland,  by 

•  virtue  of  which  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  of  the  family 
was  entitled  to  succeed  to  the 
sovereignty  or  lordship  imme- 
diatelv  after  the  reignins;  prince 
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or  lord,  in  whose  life-time  the 
thanist  was  commander  and  chief 
general  of  the  forces ;  it  is  other- 
wise called  bljge  tana; pre. 

C<xn<xjfte<xc  and  tanaj^team-cvjl, 
swaying,  or  acting  like  a  thanist. 

ZL<xrx\f,  dominion,  lordship,  go- 
vernment; t<\n<\jfte<Xf,ide?n. 

C<xncd/tb,  a  tankard. 

C<U7g<xbd/i,  they  came ;  bo  tct/njg 
me,  I  came;  túngajb  fé,  he 
came. 

Cangmangab,  an  environing,  or 
guarding. 

Caflgrxxct,  fraud,  malice,  or  dis- 
sembled grudge;  tangact,  id. 
—  Tighern.  Ann. 

Cannalcvb,  the  often  bellowing  of 
a  cow  by  reason  of  some  distem- 
per; <x  ttanalab  <xn  b<\jf,  m 
the  agonies  of  death. 

C<\r>^o;r>,  then,  at  that  time. 

Caob,  a  side;  5  t<xob  50  taob, 
from  side  to  side ;  <x  ttaob,  of 
or  concerning ;  t<xob  <x  ft)%, 
within ;  t<xob  <x  mu;  j,  without. 

C<xob<ict:,  presumption. 

C<xo15<xb,  a  commission. 

C<xob<x;m,  to  incline,  to  join,  or 
take  part  with ;  t<xoi5  bo  yVj je 
]\]f  <xn  ttrja/ma,  incline  thy  way 
unto  the  Lord. 

C<xob<x;m,  to  trust,  or  depend  on; 
n<x  t<xobú;bf  e,  trust  ye  not. 

C<xoh<xn,  a  rib  or  small  beam  laid 
on  the  rafters  of  a  house ;  plur. 
taoba;n. 

Co.ob5;/i,  a  commissary. 

C<xobt<x,  trusted,  credited  ;  also 
joined. 

C<xobcój/i,  a  creditor. 

C<xobt;iOni),  great  with  child. 

C<xdbflj je,  a  by-way. 

Caobbalc,  very  puissant,  might}-. 

C<xob<x;/ie,  an  apostate. 

C<xo;bjm,  to  turn,  to  revolt. 

G<xoJ,  a  trope,  a  turning  or  wind- 
ing. 

Caoj,  deaf. 
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Cao;,  silent. 

Cao;bme;^-e,  a  commissary. 
Caojb/tejtream,  a  commissary. 
Cao;b/ié;mn;ú  jab,  a  digression. 
Cao;-c/ie;bm,  a  giddiness  or  dizzi- 


ness. 


Cao;-ea;~ab,  a  giddiness. 

C<\ojfe<\c,  or  túj^eac,  a  chieftain, 
a  general. 

Cao;teannac,  silent. 

Caojteannact,  silence. 

Caolomac,  a  parricide,  or  one  that 
kills  father,  mother,  or  brother. 

Caom,  a  fit  of  sickness ;  also  rage, 
madness. 

Caom,  a  bit,  a  scrap,  the  least  jot ; 
njp  jab  t:aom  eagta  e  a  ccat, 
na  <x  ccóm/tejc,  he  never  be- 
trayed the  least  symptom  of 
fear  either  in  a  general  fight  or 
m  a  single  combat. 

Caom,  ooze,  or  water,  that  leaks 
through  a  ship. 

Caoma;/ie,  a  drawer,  or  pump. 

Caoma;m,  to  draw  or  pump  up; 
bo  taomab  an  tujfge  bona  báaj- 
fljb  cum  jbe,  the  water  was 
drawn  for  the  gentlemen  to  drink. 

Ca0£*,  dough ;  Brit.  toes. 

Caotrco;^,  blame,  dispraise. 

Caotcaa,  a  flesh-pie. 

Cao^a,  for  túfga,  rather;  nji* 
Kuf  tao^-ga,  before,  sooner  than. 

Cao^gab,  a  pumping,  a  draining. 

Cao^ga;m,  to  drain ;  also  to  pour 
out. 

Cao^goj/i  and  t-ao^gú;be,  a  per- 
son employed  at  the  pump. 

CaOf-gca,  drained. 

Cap  and  tapajb,  quick,  active. 

Capactr,  activity,  nimbleness. 

Capajbjm,  to  hasten. 

Capab,  chance ;  also  a  good  hit,  or 
success;  m;-tapab,  mischance, 
blunder,  or  miscarriage;  bajne 
tapajb,  an  active  dexterous  man. 

Cajt,  contempt;  t<xp.c<xjfne}ide?n; 
also  reproach,  an  under-valuing. 

Ca/ia  out  of,  beyond,  also  by ;  ex. 
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7?J/i  trajnjg  j:oeal  tap.  mo  beul, 
not  a  word  came  out  of  my 
mouth ;  ag  gaba/l  ta/i  bo  t;  j, 
going  by  thy  house  ;  also  be- 
yond, over  against;  ta/i  an  am- 
a;n,  over  the  river. 

Ca/i,  rather  than,  before  ;  ra/i 
Cfiann  a/i  bjt  e;le,  more  than 
any  other  tree;  bo  toj  mj/*e  j 
ta/i  n<x  bajle  mnojb,  prce  omni- 
bus Mam  elegi. 

Ca/i  and  ta;/i/i,  come  thou ;  ta/t 
féjn,  come  thyself.  ^ 

Ca/iaba/ic,  or  ta/i-/iaba/ic,  squint- 
ing. 

Ca/iajl,  to  go  round. 

Ca/iajf-eac,  from  beyond  the  moun- 
tains. 

Ca/ialpac,  transalpine. 

Ca/ib,  a  bull;  Gr.  ravpog,  and 
Lat.  taurus,  Cor.  and  Arm.  taro, 
It.  and  Hisp.  toro,  Montan.  tarw, 
and  Wei.  tar  v. 

Ca/iban,  a  little  bull ;  and  taj/ibjn, 
idem. 

Ca/iba  and  ta/ibact,  gain,  profit ; 
a/t  fOn  ta/iba,for  the  sake  of  gain. 

Ca/ibac,  or  taj/ibeac,  profitable, 
gainful ;  neam-t-a/ibac,  unprofit- 
able. 

Ca/iba;b,  a  hindrance  or  impedi- 
ment ;  also  a  misfortune. 

Ca/iba;  j;m,  to  profit  or  benefit ;  bo 
t:a/iba;j  ye  O/i/ita,  it  profited 
them. 

Ca/ibanta, grim, stern;  like  a  bull. 

Ca /ibe;  /i;  m ,  to  transfer,  to  cany  over. 

Ca/ibocnac,  a  transmarine. 

Ca/iba;ljm,  to  pierce  or  thrust 
through. 

C  a/ib  tan  a,  a  parish-bull,  a  bull 
that  is  common  to  a  whole  dis- 
trict; from  t&jn,  a  country  or 
region. 

Ca/icabat,  sins  or  transgressions; 
ex.  pa;l  <xn  tytanujab  bajlp- 
trea/i  ta/t  ceann  ^oáajbe,  a 
nbjlga  cjonna  agu^*  ta/icabaL 
— L.  B.  The  blood  of  our  sal- 
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-  vation  which  will  be  spilled  for 
many  unto  the  remission  of  sins 
and  iniquities. 

C<Xfic<vj  fne,  contempt ;  lucb  v<x 
t<\j ]\c<xj fne,  despisers. 

C<Xf\c<\jfne<\c,  contemptuous,  des- 
picable. 

C<\j\c<\)fnj  gjm,  to  despise,  or  con- 
temn. 

Ca/tceann,  moveover,  over  and 
above. 

C<tyice<xr>,  though,  although. 

C<X/ic;m  fa<\jn,  a  dead  sleep. 

C<X/icoiT)l<xb,  a  going  or  marching. 

C<Xjtcorxxj/t,  a  ferry  or  passage. 

<Z<Xj\coh<xc,  nought,  bad. 

C<X/tb,  he  gave. 

C<X/ibd./ic,  squinting,  looking  askew. 

C<X/ié;^  and  t<xj\  éjf,  after ;  t<xp. 
éif  <x  cOfi  <xp.  <\.  h<xjf,  after  he 
had  sent  her  back. 

Carij:<vj/itT)e<xb>  a  passing,  or  ferry- 
ing over. 

C<X/tpfy%  an  apparition. 

C<X/ij:u;/7ne5j,  a  casement. 

C<*/ig<xb,  a  governing,  or  ruling. 

C<X/igoib,  an  assembly. 

C<X/i  j/i<x;b,#  an  expedition. 

Cd/igloincib,  an  assembly. 

Cd.fi  jno,  i.  e.  ta/ig-^no,  ill-coun- 
tenanced. 

Cújilxx,  or  ta/ilajb  ^é,  he  happen- 
ed, or  it  came  to  pass ;  bo  t<xj\- 
l<xba/i  <xj\  roejf-ge  go  t<xjicujf- 
ne<xc,  they  happened  to  be  basely 
drunk. 

C<X|il<x;c,  he  threw  or  cast;  ta;t- 
la;cte,  was  thrown. 

Cá/il<x;bjm,  to  meet ;  also  to  visit. 

Cúfit<x;b;m,  to  draw  together,  as 
sheaves  of  corn  to  one  place,  in 
order  to  make  a  stack  or  rick. 

C<xplób,  a  draught,  the  bringing 
or  drawing  in  corn  or  hay. 

Cú/ilob<xm,  to  draw  in,  or  bring  to- 

-  gether ;  also  to  seize  or  lay  hold 
on;  td/ila;j;  <\n<xc<\jp.,  trouble 
fastens  or  seizes  on. 

C<\/imar>.  or  tea-man,  a  sanctuarv, 
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or  place  of  protection,  like  the 
Lat.  terminus,  or  such  land  as 
belonged  to  the  church,  glebe- 
land,  which  formerly  protected 
and  refuged  people  in  Ireland ; 
hence  it  is  still  used  to  mean 
protection  ;  as^  tj  j;m  páb  t<X/t- 
ro<xr>,  I  require  your  protection,  or 
I  repair  to  you,  as  my  sanctuary. 

Cabman,  or  to/tm&n,  a  great  noise 
or  rustling. 

Cdfimc/iatú^ab,  the  transfigura- 
tion ;  ex.  tiXfiTOc^utú g<xb  m;c 
Óé  <Xf\  flj<\b  CbabO/i,  the  trans- 
figuration of  the  Son  of  God  on 
Mount  Tabor.—  L.  B. 

C<xp.n<x  and  t<\fXfn<\,  cross,  by  ; 
botOL^t  tot/mo,  a  cross,  or  by- 
road. 

C<X]in<\c  and  r<v//in;c,  it  was  finish- 
ed. 

C<*firKXcb,  frowardness,  perverse- 
ness. 

Cfynocb,  mother-naked,  or  stark- 
naked;  from  canr1?  ^\ie  l°w?st 
part  of  the  belly;  and  nocb, 
naked ;  hence  it  sometimes  sig- 
nifies the  nakedness,  or  the  se- 
cret parts  of  the  body ;  <i  tra/t- 
nocb,  their  nakedness. 

C<X/ip,  a  clod,  or  lump. 

C<xp.-p<xn,  a  cluster ;  nxxjx  b;o  jlxrjro 
cúO/1  <x]mf)]i.cT)a<Xf<xj%n<xtt<xj\- 
■p<xn  u;le,  as  the  grape-gleanings 
of  the  vintage. 

Ca/i/i  and  ta;t;i<xb,  a  belly  or 
paunch,  the  lowest  part  of  the 
belly. 

C<Xjij\<xct<X]n,  revenge ;  t<xj\p.<xc: 
t<xjn  Óé  Oj\i<x,  ojn  bo  m<x/tb<xb 
ba  cé<xb  b;ob,  the  vengeance  of 
God  fell  upon  them,  for  two 
hundred  of  them  were  slain  soon 
after. —  Fid.  Annal.  Innisfall. 

C<x;t/t<vct:<x;;i,  it  happened. 

Ca/ifuib,  protection;  also  attend- 
ance.^ 

£<\]\n<\i),  a  drawing,  or  draught. 

Cd/tncvjc\li\;be,     a     prophet,     or 
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soothsayer. 

Ca/i/uv/  j;l,  a  prophecy. 

Ca/t/u\jlajno,  to  prophecy,  or  fore- 
tel. 

Ca/i/iangca,  drawn,  pulled. 

Ca/t/ta/~taj/\,  it  happened. 

C<X/i/t  j/id;  j,  a  journey. 

Ca/t/i;r)g;;ieact,  prophecy. 

Ca/i/-ya,  come  thou. 

Ca/tfica;  j;ro,  to  save  or  deliver ; 
ca/i/ica;£,  ca^tca;  j,  a  /t;  j,  as- 
sist, assist,  O  king.  The  ex- 
pression ca/ica;  j,  ca/ica;  j,  was 
a  kind  of  a  cry  of  war  among  the 
old  Irish,  signifying  the  same 
thing  as  a  moi,  a  moi,  among 
the  French;  jra;/i,  tr<v//i,  i.  e. 
take  care,  was  another  cry  of 
war,  the  same  as  qui  vive,  or 
garde,  garde,  in  French. 

Ca/i/ica;l,  preservation,  safety ; 
also  deliverance. 

Canted.) no,  to  seize  or  take  hold 
of;  also  to  assert  or  affirm ;  céab 
co/ic  noa/i  ca/i/ica;m,  an  hun- 
dred hogs,  as  I  assert. 

Cajt;ico.;m,  to  grow. 

Ca/iftub,  a  drawing. 

Capita,  over,  past;  over  them. — 
Prov.  20.  26. 

Ca/ipiam,  a  transom,  or  beam  go- 
ing thwart  a  house. 

Ca/ip)aróano,  to  swim  over. 

Ca/i^o;beac,  transparent. 

^iXjifOjllp  g;m,  to  shine  through, 
or  be  transparent. 

Ca^iC,  thirst,  drought. 

Cajicab5;ji  and  ca/icala;be,  a  Sa- 
viour. 

Ca/tca;  j;ro,  to  assist  or  defend. 

Ca/ica;l,  help,  assistance;  peajt 
ca/tcala,  a  helper;  gan  ca/i- 
ca;!, without  remedy. — Prov.  6. 

}5: 

Ca/icala;ro,  to  assist,  to  protect. 

Cajicma/t    and     ca/tcmu/i,     dry, 

thirsty. 
C<ty",  a  dwelling,  or  habitation. 
C<ty*<v/ro,  to  dwell,  or  remain. 
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Ca^anac,  slow,  tedious. 

Ci\fbéi\n<\)tt),  to  reveal  or  show 
ca;^bea;r>,  show  thou. 

Ca^co/i,  a  navy. 

Ca^co/t,  an  assembly,  a  mark,  or 
cavalcade. 

Ca^co/tam,  to  march,  to  migrate. 

Cfy-g,  a  report  or  rumour. 

C<\f%<\  and  ca^gab,  a  task;  roa;- 
%))"c)}\  t<yfcu)i>,  a  task-master. 

Ca^jcvjjie,  a  slave  or  servant. 

Cac,  slaughter;  cac  na  gcuji/tab 
a  cé;/ib,  the  slaughter  of  heroes 
was  his  chief  practice. 

Cac,  solder,  glue. 

Cat,  withered. 

Cat,  a  side. 

Caca,  bail  or  surety. 

Cacab,  they  have ;  cacano,  I  have. 

Caca;geac,  conversant,  acquaint- 
ed. 

Caca;  jeacb,  use,  familiarity. 

Cot  a;  no,  to  kill  or  destroy ;  also  to 
die. 

Caca;/ie,  a  sluggish,  trifling  fel- 
low. 

Cacano,  to  apply. 

Catano,  a  nap  of  sleep. 

Cacao; /t,  heavy,  dull. 

Cacao; /i,  a  reproach;  also  con- 
tempt, disregard. 

Cacao; /i;m,  to  reproach  or  despise; 
ex.  a  Úh&Pz  na  caco;^i  oó/ina, 
Thady,  do  not  despise  or  throw 
any  reflection  upon  the  Poet 
Toma. 

Caca;",  he  gathered  together,  or 
assembled. 

Các-I3é;m,  a  killing  blow,  literally; 
but  it  was  anciently  used  to  imply 
a  certain  kind  of  exercise  or  mi- 
litary game  of  casting  darts  out 
of  the  Irish  Cfiann  caba;l,  or 
sling. —  lid.  K.  a  robúf  Chon- 
p<\0)  m;c  Óa;/ie. 

Cacpan,  a  barking;  vid.  capxn; 
aca;b  a;le  namab/tu;ge  balba, 
n;  péaba;b  cacjran,  they  are  all 
dumb  dogs,  they  cannot  bark. 
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This  word  seems  to  be  derived 
from  tj<Xf,  bcxp,  the  barking  of  a 
dog,  hence  it  signifies  to  rout  or 
drive  away  by  force,  to  banish  ; 
710  tatjran  a  flpct  <Xf  <\n  tt/jt, 
he  banished  his  posterity  out  of 
the  country. 

Catta;  j/m,  to  tame  or  subdue,  to 
pacify. 

Catlan,  a  reproach  or  calumny. 

Catú  gab,  a  soldering,  or  sodering. 

Catuj  jjm,  I  join,  unite,  or  solder. 

Catujge,  acquaintance;  n;l  ta- 
tujje  agum  aj/i,  I  have  no  ac- 
quaintance with  him  ;  t>0  baba/i 
na  flTgce  mo/ta  30m  tatu; je, 
the  highways  were  unoccupied. 
— «/"#<&  5.  6. 

Catu;g;m,  I  am  accustomed  or 
used;  Lat.  soleo. 

Catu;  jte  and  tatujgteac,  pub- 
lic, frequented;  also  familiar; 
ex.  ^p;0/i<xb  tditu;  jteac,  a  fa- 
miliar spirit. 

Cé,  <xn  té,  he  that,  whosoever; 
bon  té,  unto  him  that. 

Ce,  hot,  warm. 

Ceabta,  a  large  territory  in  Meath, 
which  was  anciently  possessed 
by  the  O'Caharns,  the  O'Quins, 
the  O'Confiachas,  the  O'Muirre- 
ganes,  and  the  O'Lachtnanes, 
and  Ceabta  £oj/i,  in  said  coun- 
ty, possessed  by  the  O'Hagas. 

Ceacclajm,  a  collection. 

Ceaccma;^,  a  hindrance,  or  impe- 
diment. 
Ceac,  a  house  ;  genit.  t/  j,  ta;  j, 
or  to;g ;  t;  j  na  mboct  agu/'  na 
nota^i,  the  poor-house  and  hos- 
pital ;  plur.  tjgte ;  Lat.  tectum, 
Gr.  TEyoe,  means  any  covering 
or  shelter  from  the  weather. 
Ceacab,  pro  tactab,  a  strangling. 

Ceacb,  coming  to  a  place;  ag 
teacb  aju^  ag  ;mteacb,  going 
and  coming,  going  to  and  from. 

Ceacba  and  teacbac,  a  messen- 
ger;   n;    clu;npgea»t    gut   bo 
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teacbab  n;b  bity-  mo,  the  voice 
of  thy  messengers  shall  no  more 
be  heard,  Nah.  2.  13 ;  /ijgteac- 
ba,  an  ambassador,  or  envoy  of 
a  king. 

Ceacba; /ie,  a  messenger;  plur. 
teacba;/i;b,  the  posts. 

Ceacba; /teact,  an  errand  or  mes- 
sage ;  also  tidings. 

Ceacta;  gte,  strangled. 

Ceactab,  possession. 

Ceacma;c,  it  came,  or  happened. 

Ceacmoc,  riches,  wealth. 

Céab,  genit.  te;be,  a  rope  or  cord, 
a  string  or  wire  of  a  harp  ;  hence 
it  is  sometimes  put  for  the  harp. 

Ce<xb<X}b,  quick,  active. 

Céaba;be.  a  harper. 

Céaba/tjtaét5;ri,  an  avenger. 

Ceabanrt,  to  go;  téabam  a/t  ccul, 
to  fail,  or  lie  deficient;  téabam 
<Xf\  beat,  to  prevent;  téabam 
pe,  to  find  or  meet  with ;  r>; 
té;beoma/-  mé  ;t;ot,  I  will  not 
meet  thee. 

Ceaga/~£,  or  teaga/-g,  a  teaching 
or  doctrine ;  instruction,  advice, 
direction. 

Ceaga^ga,  sorcery,  druidism. 

Ceaga;-ca;m,  to  teach  or  instruct ; 
'qo  teaga;/~g  fé  é,  he  instructed 
him;  cO/i  30  bte;geo^-gab  fé 
tu,  that  he  might  instruct  you. 

Ceaga;/~gte,  instructed,  taught. 

Ceaga;;~gto;/i,  a  teacher,  a  doc- 
tor;  teaga^tó;/!  bon  bl;ge 
canonba,,  a  doctor  of  the  canon 
law. 

Ceaj,  a  house,  a  room;  teag 
leapta,  a  bed-chamber ;  wéL 
teac. 

Ceag,  a  vapour,  or  exhalation. 

Ceaga;^,  a  small  room  or  closet ; 
also  a  case  for  the  better  pre- 
serving of  any  thing. 

Céagallac,  most  commonly  tea j- 
lac,  a  house  or  habitation  ;  also 
household,  of  or  belonging  to  a 
house  or  family ;    tea  glac  <xn 
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jt;  j,  the  king's  household ;  tea  j- 
lac  pro  teag-lucb. 

Céagam,  to  heat  or  warm,  to  grow 

_  hot. 

ceaglaéa^,  soothing,  flattering ; 
also  playing  the  parasite. 

Ceaglac,  a  sumptuous  house,  court, 
or  palace ;  also  a  family  or  house- 
hold. m 

Uea  gtabac,  fair-spoken. 

Ceaglajjjm,  to  soothe  or  flatter. 

Cea^ma;l,  meddling,  or  inter- 
fering. 

Ceagmajm,  to  meet;  teagmam  le 
ce;le,  let  us  meet  together ;  bo 
teajma;l  0/it,  to  meet  you ; 
also  to  happen  or  fall  out;  ma 
teagmann,  if  it  happens ;  c/ieb 
fix  tteajman  ^o  bújnn  1  why  is 
this  befallen  us  ? 

Ceagmuj^eac,  accidental,  on  ad- 
venture, at  random. 

Cealac,  a  loosing. 

Cealgab,  a  casting,  or  hurling. 

Cealta  and  teallac,  the  earth; 
on  teallac,  from  the  earth ;  Gr. 
Tikog,  dung. —  Vid.  Hesych. 

Ueallacog,  a  domestic  concubine, 

Ceallam,  to  steal ;  tealpxba/i, 
they  stole. 

Ceallu/i,  idem  quod  tealla,  the 
earth;  Lat.  telltire,  a  tellus. 

Ceama;/1,  pleasant,  agreeable. 

Ceam<x;/i,  Tara  in  Meath,  the  seat 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  that  pro- 
vince. 

Ueamputl,  a  church  or  temple ; 
Lat.  templum ;  of  cajnne  <\n 
teampu;ll,  before  the  temple. 

Cean,  vid.  teann. 

Céanam  and  téanum,  let  us  go; 
téúnam  fa<Xf}  let  us  go  up ; 
téanum  ann  fjn,  let  us  go  thi- 
ther. 

Ceanam,  to  wreath  or  twist ;  also 
to  mingle. — Is.  9.  11. 

Ceanbuajb/ieab,  fervency. 

Ceanco;^,  a  pair  of  tongs,  or  a 
pair  of  pincers;  lejr  n<\  tean- 
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cu;/i;j;5,  with  the  tongs;  a  te- 
<xncoj;i;be,  his  tongs. 

Cean  jraj^gjm,  to  press,  to  squeeze 
close,  or  wring  hard. 

Ceanga,  and  genit.  teanga;n,  a 
tongue ;  also  a  dialect,  tongue,  or 
language;  f<\n  teari-g^n  L<xjb- 
ne,  in  Latin  idiomate,  which 
was  anciently  written  b;ngua  ; 
Suec.  tunga,  Dan.  tunge,  Belg. 
tonge ;  plur.  teangta  and  te- 

Cean^a/-,  a  pair  of  pincers. 

Ceann,  stiff',  rigid ;  also  bold,  pow- 
erful; 50  teann  lajb;/t,  bold 
and  strong. 

Ce<xnn<\i),  stiffness,  rigidness;  also 
violence. 

Ceanna;m,  to  strain,  to  bind 
strait;  treanrjam  jie  agu^  pjf, 
to  embrace,  to  stick  close  to ;  'qo 
teann  pjf  é  ;bj;i  a  ba  la;m,  he 
embraced  him  between  both  his 
arms. 

Ceanna;ne,  the  roaring  of  the  sea 
in  a  cave. 

Ceanngug,  stiff"  and  strong. 

Ceannlam,  tinder-box  fire. 

Ceann /tab,  a 

tion,  or  discovery. 

Ceann-pv;t,  abundance,  a  full 
meal. 

Ceann  ta,  a  press,  or  bruising ; 
cj\<xnn  teann  ta,  a  wine  press,  or 
a  cider-press ;  neac  <x  tteann- 
ta,  one  in  a  strait,  or  in  jeo- 
pardy;  teann  ta,  near,  close  by; 
<xoba  jf  teannta,  a  pain  in  the 
reins,  with  an  oppression. 

Ceannta,  joined. 

Ueannt/ia;be,  grief,  sorrow. 

CeannO/icana^,  cantus  medlus,  or 
the  counter-tenor  in  music. 

Cea/ibab,  a  separation. 

Cea/ic,  few  or  rare ;  <Xf  tea/ic  ba 
tj\ejfG  nac  jrua;/t  lean,  there 
are  few  brave  men  but  met  with 
disappointments. 

Cea/tcab    and    te;/tce,    fewness, 


shewing,  manifesta- 
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scarcity,  rareness ;  tea/ica  bu;b- 
ne,  a  small  number  of  men. 

Ce<X/imar>r>,  a  limit;  Wei.  terwyn, 
and  Lat.  terminus ;  also  glebe- 
land,  protection ;  be;t;b  trea/i- 
roa;r>,  tutelary  gods;  váeí.  t<xp.- 
m<xrm  ;  Gr.  TtpjuLovag,  limits  or 
boundaries. 

Cea/uTKxr>r?5;/i  and  tea/ino  ar»u;be, 
a  patron  or  protector ;  also  one 
of  the  same  country.  _ 

Ce<x/ir><xm  and  t:é<X/ir>5ba;m,  to  es- 


cape, 


to  recover ;    also  to  fall 


into  a  fit;  bo  tré<x/ir?a;b  jón<\ 
cobl<xb,  he  fell  asleep. 

Cédrmób,  a  fall,  hap,  chance. 

Cé<x/in5b,  a  recovery  from  sick- 
ness, a  convalescence. 

cé<X/ir)ób<xjm,  to  escape,  to  fly  from, 
to  evade. 

Cea^,  heat,  warmth. 

£e<\f,  the  south ;  <xn  raob  te<ty% 
southward. 

Ceci^a^joib  and  teapx/igajn,  a 
rescuing,  or  delivering  from  any 
hurt  or  danger. 

Ce<xpx/iga;m,  to  save,  or  rescue, 
to  deliver  from  danger. 

Ce<x/~b<xc,  sultriness,  heat  of  wea- 
ther. 

Ce<x^bu<xl<x,  hot  baths. 

Ce<ty~b<x;  jjm,  to  prove  or  try ;  also 
to  fail  ;  n;  tre<xfb5cu;b  ua;t;, 
there  shall  not  fail  thee. 

Ce<i/-búj<ib,  a  trial. — 1  Pet.  4. 
,12. 

Ce<i/"5<xja;m,  to  preserve. 

Ce<ty*£dil,  a  singeing  wind,  a  storm ; 
also  a  wave  or  billow. 

Ce<\f£<xmK  to  cut  or  lop  off;  gu/t 
t:ea^<xb  <x  cear>r>  ba  cola;nr>, 
till  his  head  was  parted  from  his 
body. 

Ce<x^;tab,  fervent  love,  zeal. 

Ce<ty~m<xc,  sultry,  or  warm  wea- 
ther. 

Ce<\^trcxg<xb,  experience,  trial,  a 
discussing  or  sifting  of  a  matter; 
also  absence ;  tedy-tuicxb,  also 
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signifies  testimony. 
&e<\fc<\ Jj;m,    to  testify,  or  bear 

witness;  also  to  lack,  need,  or 

want;    njp,    te<X/~ta;g    ejnn'jb, 

nothing  was  wanting;  bo  teaf- 

ta;  j  fé,  he  died. 
Ce<\ft'<\jl,  want,  defect. 
Ue<Xftun,  a  groat,  four-pence ;  Ital. 

testoni,  from  testa,  a  head  which 

was  stamped  on  it. 
Ue<Xfáj je,  hot,  burning. 
Cea^ú;beact:,  a  heat,  or  warmth  ; 

te<\fajbe<\ct  jrola,   a   heat  of 

blood. 
Ceatab   and  tejte,  a  flight,   or 

running  away. 
Ce<xtoJ  j;m,  to  celebrate,  or  solem- 
nize. 
Ce<xt<xm,   to   flee,  or   run   away ; 

tejt,  flee  thou ;  bo  te;t:  fé,  he 

fled;  bo  te;teaba/t,  they  fled. 
Ce<xéfia,  the  sea. 
Ce<xt/i<x,  the  Royston  crow. 
Ceb;m,  to  frustrate  or  disappoint ; 

bo  te;b  fh,  he  failed.     It  is  now 

pronounced  tep;ro. 
Cec,  a  bone. 
Ceb<x;b,  wild,  fierce. 
Ceba /i;iact,  revenge,  or  vengeance. 
Cebmneac,  furious,  headlong. 
Cebnoy-,  fierceness  ;  also  severity. 
Cegea/t/i<xc,  a  purchaser. 
Ce  j,  or  te;t,  hot,  scalding. 
Cejba;l,  ground-rent. 
CegUfi,a  purchase. 
Ce;b;ab,    a   drawing,    or    taking 

away. 
Ce;be<X/i^ci;m,  to  drop  or  distil ; 

t)be<\pj~<\jn  n<x  jrola,  the  drop- 
ping of  blood. 
Ce;b;be,   physicians;    be<i;ila  n<x 

t:e;b;b,  a  mixed  Irish  used  by 

the  physicians. 
Ce;c,  he  run  away,  or  absconded  ; 

vid.  tG<xiiXm. 
Cejcljbe,  quiet,  peaceable. 
Céfo,  he  went;  vid.  téabam,  to 

go ;  téjb  yé,  he  goeth ;   céjb 

^ab,  they  go. 
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Ce;b-clea/~a;be,  a  rope-dancer. 

Ce;be,  a  smooth,  plain  hill;  also 
a  fair. 

Ce;bm,  a  great  loss ;  also  death.    . 

Ce;bmneac,  perverse,  quarrelsome. 

Cé;b->/-;oblac,  a  rope-dancer. 

Cépjn,  a  small  cord  or  rope ;  the 
diminut.  of  té;b. 

Cejgeamu;-,  shall  happen,  or  be- 
fal ;  Cfteb  te;^e<xmu^  bam  <\nn, 
what  shall  befal  me  there. 

Ce;g  and  té;£>,  go  thou;  from 
teabam,  to  go ;  té; %  a  fteac, 
go  in ;  ré;geóma;b,  it  shall  come 
to  pass;  50  tté;géomab,  per- 
adventure. 

Ce;  j;oUa>-,  a  salamander. 

Ce;te,  c/ianr>  te;le,  a  lime-tree, 
or  linden,  Is.  6.  13;  te;leag, 
and  c/iaon  te;le5;ge,  zWew. 

Ce;tgean,  a  casting,  or  throwing ; 
also  a  vomiting. 

Cejlgjm,  to  vomit;  also  to  cast 
forth,  to  overturn ;  bo  te;lg  ban 
<5f  cjorrne,  he  overturned  him  ; 
te;lj;b  7-é,  he  throws ;  te;lgj:;b 

•  fé  amac  ;ab,  he  shall  cast  them 
away ;  bo  tre;l£eaba/i  amac  júb, 
they  drove  them  out;  te;lg;m 
b /ie;  team  na^,  to  guess. 

Ce;lg-l;on,  a  casting-net. 

Cejl;  j;m,  to  refuse  or  reject. 

Ce;l;  j;m,  to  build. 

Ce;l)  jteac,  fertile. 

Ce;!;^,  a  house  or  habitation. 

Ce;meal,  dross. 

Cé;meal,  dark,  obscure ;  also  dark- 
ness; pop.  tuat;a;15  C;/iear>n  ba; 
té;meal,  super  populos  Hiber- 
nian erant  tenebrce. 

Ce;meat,  a  shadow,  shade,  or  co- 
vert ;  diminut.  té;meala/?. 

Cé;ml;úgab,  a  darkening,  or  ob- 
scuring. 

Cejnnbealac,  perverse,  obstinate. 

Ue;nne,  power,  force. 

Ce;/)e,  fire ;  le  te;on;b,  with  fire. 

Ce;nmeab,  a  cutting  or  dividing, 
an  opening. 
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Ce;r?r?ea^  and  tejnnjOf,  a  disease 
or  disorder;  tejnnjOf  clo;r)ne, 
labour  or  travail  in  childbirth. 

Ce;r?teac,  lightning. 

Cejflt/ieac,  a  flash  of  lightning. 

Ce;nC/i;  jjm,  to  cast  lightning. 

Ce;/tce,  scarcity,  fewness  ;  vicL 
rea/tc. 

Ce;/icj:e5lac,  lean,  meagre. 

Cejfteab,  a  commendation. 

Ce;/i;c;m,  to  fail,  to  be  spent. 

Cej/tpoflta,  three  pound  weight. 

Ce;^be;fit,  increase,  growth. 

Cejfjiy,  gor>  tejpb  a  tt;eama;ji, 
that  they  halted  atTara.—  Chro??. 
Scot. 

Cejpte  and  te;^te,  a  dropping 
or  distilling. 

Ce;t,  hot,  warm. 

Ce;t,  fly  thou ;  vid.  teatam. 

Ce;tceam,  flight ;  bo  cirj/i  cam 
te;tceam  ^lúa;jte  r>a  neac- 
b/iannac,  he  put  to  flight  the  ar- 
mies of  the  strangers. 

Ce;teab  and  te;t:;om,  idem,  and 
genit.  te;tme. 

Ce;tmeac,  a  fugitive  or  renegade ; 
tujtjrjb  a  te;tm; %  ujte  lejf  <\n 
cclo;beam,  all  his  fugitives  shall 
fall  by  the  sword. 

Ce;tr>ea/~ac,  hasty,  in  haste ;  rec- 
tius  be;t/i;o^ac. 

Cejt/ie,  one  that  plays  on  a  taber, 
or  timbrel;  Lat.  tympanista. 

Celac,  a  loosing. 

Uel;  jteac,  fruitful. 

Cellá/1,  the  earth ;  Lat.  tellus. 

Ceme,  death ;  also  weakness,  sick- 
ness. 

Ceo; ft,  three  in  number,  rather 
thrice ;  Lat.  ter  ;  tQÓ]\<\,  idem. 

Ce6;fi-j:eac,  a  trident,  or  three- 
pronged  instrument. 

Ce5;;i;olac,  triumph. 

Ce5;;i-;nneac,  three-footed ;  also 
three-forked,  that  hath  three 
points. 

Ceól,  plenty,  abundance. 

Ceól,  a  thief;  ma/t  bajnteola,  as  a 
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thieving  woman. 

Ceó/ia,  gen.  teó/ian,  a  border,  a 
bound  or  limit ;  ^e;nt;eoji<x  <xn 
j:e<\p<\jrm,  the  ancient  land- 
marks. 

Ceó/ia,  three  or  thrice,  idem  quod 
teójjx;  teo/Ki  16.  a%uf  o;bce, 
three  days  and  three  nights. 

Ce5/tcan,  the  space  of  three  hours. 

Ceó/i  j<X/i-<xt<X7ji.  Lat.  tritavus,  the 
great  grandfather's  great  grand- 
father. 

Ueo/-ico^<xc,  three-footed ;  ^u;be 
te5/i-co^<xc,  a  tripod. 

Ue6fi-g<xbl<xc,  three-forked. 

Ueo/i- jú;/tbe,  triumph. 

Ceo/t-lajtean,  three  days'  space. 

Ce<5/i-ir/Ueou?  and  teo/iu;le,  a  tri- 
angle. 

CeOpi-ujUeannac,  triangular. 

Cé/inób,  to  fall ;  go  cté/mob  ;ór?oi 
cObla,  that  he  tall  asleep. 

Cé/tnób,  escaping. 

Uet:,  a  taber,  or  drum. 

Cet,  the  north  5  tete,  ?Y/m. 

Cet,  fine,  smooth. 

Cetrjr?,  Lat.  ft'taw,  the  sun ;  <\m<iil 
tet;*?,  like  the  sun.  This  word 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
Irish  word  te;t,  hot,  warm. 
Queer e,  if  the  name  cf  the  peo- 
ple called  Titans  may  have  any 
connexion  or  affinity  with  this 
word  t&)i)n,  which  perhaps  may 
be  more  properly  written  te<x- 
fc<x;n. 

Céutlob,  bo  téulto  fé,  he  stole 
away,  or  he  withdrew. 

Céu/ir)5b,  <xg  céu/inob  m<x;t  blat 
rxx  lujbe,  passing  away  as  the 
flowers  of  the  grass. 

C;,  he  who,  him  that ;  bor>  tj  <\t<\, 
to  him  that  is ;  <\n  tj  <Xf  o;ge, 
the  younger. 

C;,  unto,  to;  from  trjgjm,  to  come; 
go  ttj,  until ;  50  tt;  ^0,  hither- 
to ;  go  tt)  <xnojf,  until  now. 

C;,  design,  or  intention  ;  bo  ftaba- 
Z><\]\  <\j\  tj,  they  intended  ;  bo 
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b;  xx/i  t;  mo  ma/ibta,  he  design- 
ed to  kill  me. 

C;<xcaj/i,  perverse,  ill-disposed. 

C;<xc/ia,  prudence. 

CJactajb,  a  common  haunter  or 
resorter,  a  guest  or  customer. 

C;<xcta;m,  to  attend,  to  accom- 
pany ;  also  to  go  to,  or  arrive  at ; 
ex.  ja/t  rjactajn  bójb  5  Ch<xj- 
^eal,  after  their  arrival  from 
Cashel. 

U;<xbtt/7,  a  stone,  or  testicle. 

Cjag,  or  t;a  j,  and  t;<xcog,  a  bag, 
or  wallet. 

C;agu;m,  to  come  to ;  t;a  jajb  a^, 
they  vanish ;  tjoigajm  <x/t  co- 
ma^ice,  I  appeal. 

CJamba,  dark,  obscure. 

C;<xmb<x,  slow,  tedious ;  njp.  gn;0m 
t;<xmb<x,  it  was  an  action  of  ex- 
pedition. 

C;a/ir?<x,  a  lord  spiritual  or  tempo- 
ral, a  prince  or  ruler;  Gr.  tv- 
pavvog,  and  Lat.  tyrannus,  Brit. 
teyrna,  all  from  the  Celtic  word 
t;/i,  a  country,  because  chief 
lord  or  king  of  a  country ;  rid. 
tain,  supra.  This  word  is  taken 
in  the  Irish  in  a  good  sense  as  it 
formerly  was  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin. 

'C)<\}W<Xf,  dominion,  or  lordship ; 
Wei.  tyrnas,  Gr.  rvpawia. 

tjan-pan,  a  testicle. 

CJd/i/itoé,  a  tripe ;  Lat.  omasum. 

U;a/~,  a  tide. 

C;a^g  <xb<xl,  industry,  contrivance. 

C;beab,  laughter  ;  tjbjf,  he  laugh- 
ed. 

Cfi<xj\f<\n,  springing,  spouting, 
overflowing;  ex  tfk&nfun  n<x 
bJV/rme,  the  overflowing  of  the 
waters  of  the  deluge. — L.  B. 

Cjb-p;<JLC<x;l,  the  foreteeth. 

C;b;m,  to  laugh. 

C;b/te,  a  fool,  one  that  is  constantly 
laughing. 

C;bjte<xc  and  tjb/vjg,  given  to 
laughing. 
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Cjfyjm,  to  spring;  t;b;/t  <\nfJ0f  a 
toba;/t,  spring  up  fountain. 

C;£,  tea j,  and  teac,  genit.  t;  je, 
a  house ;  t;  j  ta;^*g;b,  a  store- 
house ;  Wei.  ty,  a  house. 

C;  je  and  tj geacb,  thickness,  fat- 
ness. 

C;jeama;l,  domestic,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  a  house. 

C;  jean,  a  bag,  or  satchel. 

C;jea/ina,  a  lord  or  sovereign. 
This  word  is  more  properly 
written  t;afina,  by  which  it  bet- 
ter agrees  with  all  the  other  lan- 
guages; but  this  corruption  has 
been  introduced  by  rhymers  in 
order  to  make  up  three  syllables. 
This  epenthetical  addition  of 
letters,  as  well  vowels  as  conso- 
nants, is  indeed  very  common 
among  the  Greek  poets,  particu- 
larly Homer,  who  in  the  first 
line  of  his  Iliad  has  two  poetical 
additions  of  the  like  nature;  vid. 

tj<XfW<X. 

C)^e<Xjin<jif,  dominion,  lordship. 

Z)%e<\f  and  t;  jea/-acb,  husban- 
dry ;  also  house-keeping. 

C;  jea^ac,  a  house-keeper. 

C;  jea^a;m,  to  manage  a  farm,  to 
follow  husbandry. 

C; jjrn,  to  go ;  also  to  come;  roaji 
irj%  tu,  as  thou  comest ;  ba  tt;- 
g}b  mé  cugu;b,  if  I  come  unto 
you. 

C}),  a  welt,  or  impression  remain- 
ing in  the  flesh  after  a  wound ; 
an  t)j  gla^  n;  beacajg  be,  the 
green  welt  remained  always. — 
L.B. 

C;te,  much,  many,  a  great  deal. 

Cjleab,  a  ship. 

Cjro,  and  genit.  tjme,  fear,  dread  ; 
Lat.  timor. 

C;mceal,  about,  thereabout,  be- 
sides; t;roceal  na  mac/ia;be, 
beside  the  young  men. 

CjiDcjll-gea/tjiab,  circumcision. 

C;mc)U-  jeajiftam,  to  circumcise, 
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CjmcjU-gea/i/ita,  circumcised. 

C';mc;ll-tea/-gab,  circumcision ; 
also  to  circumcise. 

C;mc;lléea^5ta,  circumcised. 

CjmcjoU,  or  tjropc;oll,  a  circuit 
or  compass;  also  about,  round 
about. 

C;mc;ollab,  a  surrounding  or  en- 
vironing; also  ambition. 

C;n)c;oll<vjm,  to  encompass  or  sur- 
round; t]mcpllt<xoj3  ye  shall 
encompass. 

CjmcVjollta,  surrounded  or  envi- 
roned. 

CjmbjBe,  a  lessening  or  abatement; 
also  ruin  or  destruction. 

U;me,  pride ;  also  dignity,  estima- 
tion. This  is  the  root  of  the 
Latin  compound  word  estimo, 
estimatio,  which  root  is  also  pre- 
served in  the  Greek  rt/zij,  ho- 
nour. 

Cjme,  heat,  warmth. 

C;me,  fear,  dread ;  Lat.  timor. 
This  word  tjroe  makes  two  syl- 
lables, as  if  written  trj-me. 

U;noeac,  hot,  warm. 

CJróeal,  or  tjmpl,  darkness ;  also 
a  glimmering  or  shady  light ; 
ex.  bo  c;m  t;meal  beg,  I  see  a 
little  glimmer  or  shade  of  light. 

C;mealac,  or  tr;m;ol<xc,  dark,  ob- 
scure ;  Arm.  teval,  dark. 

Cjmeapinab,  to  celebrate  or  solem- 
nize; jio  tinxxjina  pxo)/te  an 
Óomrxvjcc  0  Ca^ba/tta  an 
tf<\t}\a)nn  50  pir/nne  mapbe 
b;a  Lúajn,  the  festivity  of  Sun- 
day was  solemnized  from  Ves- 
pers on  Saturday  until  Monday 
morning. — L.  B. 

U;mtjfie,  a  minister,  servant,  or 
agent;  tjmtj/ijbe  an  céa^-ba, 
the  ministers  or  executioners  in 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 

C;mr/jieact,  ministration,  service. 

C;n,  or  c;on,  to  melt  or  dissolve. 

Ujn,  gross,  fat ;  also  soft,  tender. 

C)n,  a  beginning. 
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Cjnc/ie<xc<xb,  a  prey. 

C;nc;o^b<xl,  a  march. 

Qneajr,  thickness,  closeness. 

C;ng  and  te<xr>g<x,  a  tongue. 

C;r?ge  and  tjnne,  strange,  won- 
derful, surprising. 

C;nge  or  tjnne,  almost,  little  want- 
ing of;  ex.  tr/nge  n<xc  <xj\  m<x/t- 
bdb  mé,  I  was  almost  killed. 

Cjnjm,  to  thaw  or  dissolve. 

C;r?m,  the  understanding. 

Z^jnn  or  tejnn,  sick. 

C;rw,  an  inflexion  of  the  adjective 
teown,  strong,  stout,  bold,  which 
is  often  prefixed  to  compound 
words,  and  forms  the  first  part 
thereof,  as  tjrjn-eapmc. 

Gpne,  the  letter  C  according  to 
O'Flaherty. 

Vjrmeaf,  or  tjrrnpf,  a  disease,  or 
sickness ;  t}rme<\f  alt,  the  gout ; 
tjnneiXf  mó/i,  the  falling  sick- 


ness. 


C;nr?e<ip7<xc,  stout,  strong  of body ; 

literally,  tough  ribbed. 
C;nn/r/om,  a  finishing  or  conclu- 


sion. 


Cjnn^Cfioi,  a  portion  or  dower ;  y& 
h)  í?ebécc<x  an  céab  bean  £u<\jp. 
tjnvfcpu.  fCJ)  bom  an,  Rebecca 
was  the  first  woman  living  that 
was  portioned  or  dowered. — 
L.B. 

C;nn  teac,  lightning. 

C;nnteagal,  corruption. 

CJnntean,  a  hearth. 

C^nntjge,  fiery ;  pctip.af  tjnntj- 
be,  a  burning  ague ;  l<Xfj\<xc 
t;nnt;ge,  a  flash  of  lightning. 

C;n^ceabal,  instruction,  j  udicious- 
ness. 

Cjnt,  a  ton  weight. 

Cjnteanna^,  great  haste,  expe- 
dition ;  bo  tj geaét  tj\é  tjntjn- 
vjy,  to  come  in  post  haste. 

Vpbap.  and  tjob/iab,  a  well;  o 
t;ob/ia;b,  from  the  fountains. 

Cjob/taba;ia;/nn,  the  Irish  name 
of  the  town  called  Tipperary, 
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literally  signifying  the  well  of 
the  country,  or  territory  called 
<f  ;ta;n. 

C;ocj:a;b-pab,  they  shall  come; 
tjocpiif  fé,  he  shall  come. 

U;Oc,  a  bag,  or  budget. 

Cjobat,  a  title,  epitaph,  or  monu- 
ment ;  rjobu;l  7-pleabaca,  flat- 
tering titles. 

Cjoblacab,  a  gift  or  present. 

CjOblacajm,  to  present  or  bestow; 
bo  tr/oblajc  fh  bu;t,  he  hath 
given  thee. 

Ujobiajcteac,  bountiful. 

U;obnacab  and  t;obnacal,  a  pre- 
sent or  offering,  a  favour. 

Cjobnacajm,  to  dedicate,  to  offer 
up,  or  deliver;  bo  tjobrxvjc  bo 
Óbja  a  co;tp  <x%uf  a  anam,  he 
offered  up  his  soul  and  body  to 
God. 

C;o  j<x;i,  a  tiger. 

C)Orood.t<Xf,  victuals,  eatables. 

C;omalla;m,  to  eat ;  ex.  nxxjfe 
bao;ne  n;  tr/omallac,  escis  ho- 
minum  non  vescebatur. — Brog. 

_  Vit.  Brig. 

C;omana;m,  to  drive  or  turn  away, 
to  push  or  thrust  off";  tjomap 
<x;/i,  fall  upon  him ;  bo  tjomoj- 
neaba/i  ;<xb,  they  chased  them. 

C;om<Xfig<xb,  a  collection. 

Cjoma/igajm,  to  collect,  or  gather 
together. 

Cjoma;mab,  a  command. 

C;oma/ma;m,  to  order  or  conv 
mand. 

C;omcaj/ie,  pity,  mercy. 

C;omc/iOjbeac,  tender-hearted. 

C;om  j<x;/ie,  a  request. 

Cjom  jaj/ijm,  to  ask  or  require. 

Cjomna  and  t;omnab,  a  will  or 
testament ;  an  tr/omna  nuab,  the 
New  Testament;  an  fe<xn  fcj- 
omna,  the  Old  Testament;  also 
a  covenant. 

C;omna;m,  to  make  a  will ;  also  to 
swear. 

C;ompan,  a  timbrel,  taber,  or  drum ; 
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j\e  tjompanujbjwithtabers;  Lat. 
tympanus. 

C;ompcu7<xc  and  tr/onopanujbe,  a 
harper,  a  minstrel  ;  mac  <xn 
t;ompúr>  u;be  -gutf  <xn  téab,  the 
harper's  son  to  his  harp,  a  kind 
of  proverb. 

C;ompx;jjro,  to  collect,  or  bring 
together. 

Cjom/*ú  j<xb,  collection. 

Cpmajn,  bo  tpmujn  fé  <x  rpppab 
£u<Xf9  he  gave  up  the  ghost ;  ba 
tjoma-jnt  péjn,  cursing  himself. 

Vprxxb,  a  melting  or  dissolving. 

ZLpnaxp.,  attendance. 

C;or>ca;pn,  the  sight. 

CjoncOf-g,  instruction. 

ZLpnp&vo,  attendance. 

Cpnnfcrxxi)  and  tprinj-grxxm,  a 
beginning ;  also  a  device,  a  pro- 
ject, or  purpose ;  also  a  plotting 
or  conspiracy ;  hpoc-iprifcrxxm 
and  *>]iOc-tjony~g<\jr),  a  bad  be- 
ginning, or  setting  forth. 

Cpnrtfcnajm,  to  begin ;  bo  tpnn- 
fgncb<Xf\  <x  tta f\af,  they  began 
their  journey ;  bo  ipnnfcrxxtaxp. 
olc,  they  devised  evil ;  ro<\j\  bo 
tpmnfaxp  mé,  as  I  have  pur- 
posed. 

tjonfcam  or  tpnfgap,  a  begin- 
ning. 

C]Onr>rgp.<\}  a  reward,  a  portion, 
or  dowry. 

C;or?r)ú|i,a  slumber  or  nap;  tpn- 
mp.  coblata,  a  nap  of  sleep. 

C;on5l,  a  congregation,  or  assem- 
bly; ^lúag  bo  "cpnol,  to  raise 
an  army ;  tpnol  map.  bao;ne,  a 
great^  assembly  of  people;  hence 
com-tjOflót,  a  congregation,  or 
convention. 

Cjooólajm^  to  convene,  to  assem- 
ble ;  bo  éjOnólab<\/i  <x  gcpno  <x 
ce;le,  they  assembled  together. 

Cpr)f<xj^ro,  to  assemble  or  gather 
together;  tjonj-ugab,  idem, 

Cftnfawxi),  a  dropping,  or  flowing 
down. 
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CpDfiXrxxjm,  to  drop,  or  distil. 

Cpnfoxnt<xc,  adventurous,  dili- 
gent, industrious;  50  /ia;K  <xn 
tó-g<\n<xc  tpnfc<\nt<xc,  that  the 
young  man  was  industrious. 

CpnfCjxa,  a  buying  or  purchasing ; 
also  a  reward,  a  stipend. 

Cpnfgpb<\l,  a  managing  or  pro- 
jecting ;  also  industry. 

Cpntonaf,  haste,  speed,  expe- 
dition. 

Upnaj  j,  frequenting,  or  dwelling 
from  time  to  time  in  a  place ; 
hence  the  compound  com-t;o- 
r>u;j,  (corrupts  com/i  ujge,)  a 
constant  dwelling. 

Cpriup,  a  tenon ;  noo;^t;^  <x%Uf 
tpnuji,  a  mortise  and  a  tenon. 

Cpnáf,  a  tanner's  yard,  or  tan- 
house. 

Cppal,  a  water-spider. 

Cpj\<xm,  threshing. 

Cjop.<\n<\c,  a  tyrant;  Lat.  tyran- 
nies. This  word  is  formed  upon 
the  Latin  word  tyrannus  in  its 
present  acceptation,  being  intro- 
duced into  the  Irish  language  by 
those  who  probably  did  not  con- 
sider that  that  Latin  word  was 
formed  upon  the  Celtic  word 
tja/irxx ;  vid.  tj<X]W<x ;  and  t;g- 
e<X]W<x,  supra. 

£pj\<\n<\ct,  tyranny. 

C;0/ipoc/i<x;c,  a  reward. 

Cjo/imac,  drought. 

Cpf\m<xj jjm,  to  dry  up,  to  make 
dry ;  no  go  tj/im<x;  jeab  na  hujf- 
geaba  p}<ty~  5/)  ttalam,  until 
the  waters  were  dried  up  from 
off  the  earth. 

UJOfifita,  the  plur.  of  tjp.,  coun- 
tries. 

CjO/i/iéac,  a  countryman,  of  the 
same  country ;  also  a  patriot. 

C;otal,  a  title ;  vid.  rjobal,  Lat. 
titulus. 

Cpt&n,  the  sun;  Lat.  titon;  vid. 
ter/n. 

C;peab,  a  regulating,  or  disposing 
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of  tilings  in  order. 

C;/i,  and  genit.  t)p.e,  land,  coun- 
try, a  region;  Lat.  terra,  Wei. 
and  Corn,  tir,  Hisp.  tierra,  Gall, 
terre,  and  Turcice,  ier. 

C;^-be<\^ttr<x,  proper  and  peculiar 
to  one's  home  or  country. 

C;/iejbe<*fit<\;be,  a  geographer. 

Cjjtjm,  dry. 

Cj/iteoij,  demesnes,  a  mansion- 
house. 

C;ug,  thick;  also  latter,  last ;  ex. 
t;u  j  f  l<x;t:,  the  last  king. 

Cjubfiufo,  a  well  or  cistern;  vid. 
tr/ob/iab. 

C)ub/i<xb,  to  give,  to  deliver  up ; 
vid.  t<xbp.iX)ro  ;  vj  tjábpix  tu, 
thou  shalt  not  deliver  up;  ba 
vcjabp.4.  t:a  bam,  which  thou 
shalt  give  me. 

C;ucj:u;b  and  rjucjru;  jcecifi,  to  be 
mentioned,  to  be  come,  to  hap- 
pen ;  rv)  trjucpujjeotfi,  it  shall 
not  be  come;  m)  t;ucjru;je<i/i 
tOftm,  there  will  be  no  mention 
made  of  me. 

C;u  j,  thick  ;  pao?  sé<\g<x;b  t;u  j<x, 
under  the  thick  boughs;  <irt;aj 
7j<x  bjrO/KXoj^eac,  in  the  thick- 
ets of  the  forest,  Is.  9.  18 ; 
Wei.  teu. 

U;u  j,  the  last ;  also  the  end. 

Cju  ja  and  t;u  j<X/*,  thickness. 

C;u  g-mu;lle<xr>,  a  tucking-mill. 

C;u  ju  jab,  a  condensing,  or  a  mak- 
ing thick. 

Clacb,  pleasure,  delight. 

Cl<Xcb,  a  fair  or  market. 

Clacb,  a  garment,  or  vesture. 

Clacb-<vj/im,  a  market-place. 

Clacbab,  a  burying. 

Clacba;  jjm,  to  inter  or  bury. 

Clacbano,  to  colour. 

Clacb-bojab,  a  quicksand,  a  quag- 
mire. 

Cl<xcb-b<x;le,  a  market-town. 

Cl<xcb-bot,  a  booth,  or  tent  in  a 
fair. 

Clacb-corocnoma/7,  an  instrument 
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to  make  floors  smooth. 

Clxxcb-cOfijiu  gab,  an  earthquake. 

Clacb-cuma/tjab,  the  same. 

Clacbga,  as  t;ne  tlacbja,  a  fire 
kindled  for  the  summoning  all 
the  Druids  to  meet  on  the  first 
of  November  to  sacrifice  to  their 
Gods;  they  burned  all  the  sa- 
crifice in  that  fire,  nor  was  there 
any  other  fire  to  be  kindled  that 
night  in  Ireland. —  Vid.  K.  in 
Cúatal  Ceactroapi,  where  more 
of  their  ancient  customs  before 
Christianity  may  be  found. 

Clacbj/iabab  and  tlactjfia;be- 
act,  geography. 

Clacbmu/i,  pleasant ;  also  smooth. 

Clact,  a  veil  or  garment. 

Clact,  colour. 

Clact;,  the  earth. 

Clactmac,  fumitory. 

Cla;cb-be;/it;,  geography. 

Clajcb-^ujb,  a  strawberry. 

Cla;ct-^*e;^t,  the  same. 

Clajt,  weak-spirited,  timorous. 

n<Xf  and  tla^ac,  a  fair. 

Cla^,  or  tlaf,  cattle  ;  <\)jiné)f, 
jrpflé,  and  c/iob,  are  of  the  same 
signification. 

Clatajm  and  tlata;g;/m,  to  reduce, 
to  weaken  ;  Gr.  OXaw,  elido, 
franco. 

CI],  colour. 

Clú  and  tlú  j,  a  pair  of  fire-tongs. 

Clu/~,  a  lie,  or  untruth. 

Clú^a;  jeacb,  dissimulation. 

Cnú,  and  genit.  tnúta,  fire ;  jrOji 
"cnui,  upon  the  fire. 

Cníii)  and  tnui,  envy ;  also  indig- 
nation ;  also  expectation ;  bo  b; 
fé  ag  tnut  le<xc,  he  expected 
you  ;  also  he  depended  on  you. 

Coútac,  envious,  jealous;  also  a 
rival. 

Cflútajm,  to  envy ;  tnútujgeaba/t, 
they  envied. 

Cnútó)f\,  a  jealous  lover. 

Co,  dumb,  mute ;  also  silence ;  ex. 
<Xf  fieapjx  to  na  labfia>  silence 
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is  better  than  talkativeness. 

Co,  a  tongue. 

CÓ<xm<xl<xcb,  silence. 

Cob<xc,  sudden,  surprising. 

Cobd/t,  a  well;  <xg  <xn  ttobú/i, 
at  the  well;  tob<X/i  beu/i,  a  foun- 
tain of  tears;  genit.  tjobjux,  from 
bobd./i,   water,    or    bú/t,  idem; 

Gr:  u^wp. 

Cobac,  to  wrest ;  o;  mo  l<xbeo/i<ty- 
rú  <x  ccúj^*  bo  clxxonab  le  mo- 
dern bo  ioh<xc  bjtejteamnajjr, 
neither  shalt  thou  speak  in  a 
cause  to  decline  after  many  for 
resting  judgment. 

Cobta.  and  toba,  chosen,  elect; 
Heb.  21D,  signifies  good;  Lat. 
bonus.  This  word  is  commonly 
written  to jt<x. 

coc<xb,  or  tacab,  prosperity. 

Coca,  love ;  also  loving. 

Coca,  choice. 

Coc<vjlt,  digging ;  also  a  mine  or 
quarry. 

Cocaltoi,  dug,  digged. 

Coc<xml<v/b  ^e<xcr  liwamno  <xcu^ 
ba  j:;t;b  p.e  mac  m;leab,  forty- 
seven  married  couple  marched 
along  with  the  son  of  Milesius. 

C5c<Xfi,  a  causeway,  a  pavement. 

Cocdi/i,  a  crowd  or  multitude,  a 
great  quantity ;  tóc<X/i  mó/i  éjfg, 
a  great  shoal  of  fish. —  Fid. 
Tighern.  Annal. 

Coc<Xft,  a  dowry. 

Coc<x^ia;^,  the  winding  of  thread 
on  a  bottom  of  yarn,  &c. 

CocafKVj^m,  to  wind  up. 

Coc<X/i<ty-ta,  wound  up. 

Cocb,  a  fit  or  trance;  tocb  gu;l,  a 
fit  of  crying  or  weeping. 

Cócb,  a  bed-tick. 

Cocb,  silence. 

Cocbac  and  tocbam<x;l,  quiet,  still, 
silent. 

Cocbojm,  to  be  silent ;  bo  tocb<x- 
bo./i,  they  ceased  speaking,  or 
were  silent. 

Cocéjm,  a  slow  step  or  pace. 
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CócU;m,  or  tacl<x;m,  to  dig,  to 
root,  to  rase  out;  bo  tocujl  fé 
<xmo.c  ;<xb,  he  rooted  them  out ; 
tojcéolujb  tú,  thou  shalt  dig; 
tocaltaoj  log,  ye  dig  a  pit; 
tocla;b  50  naj-ge  <x  b;ocba/t, 
raze  it  to  the  foundation. 

Coc/i<x,  a  gift  or  present. 

Coct,  a  piece,  or  fragment. 

Coctam,  to  silence. 

Cocta,  chosen,  pro  to  jt<x. 

Cocu;l,  gu/i  tocujl  mé,  that  I 
digged ;  vid.  toclajm. 

Cocu^-,  or  ti\c<\f,  the  cutaneous 
disorder  called  the  itch;  also 
any  itching. 

Cocomlab,  a  stepping  or  striding. 

C6b<x^,  silence. 

Cóbe/tnam,  punishment. 

Coboc<v;be,  the  time  to  come,  or 
future  time. 

COf<Xf,  the  topaz  stone. 

Cogajbe,  chosen,  choice,  select; 
me;^ge  t/iom  op.j\i<x  6  p;on  to- 
£<x;be,  they  were  very  drunk 
from  choice  wine. — L.  B. 

Cógbújl,  a  taking;  also  a  shewing, 
or  demonstrating. 

C6gb<x;m,  to  take,  to  raise  or  lift 
up;  bo  tog  fé  <x  fújle  fu<Xf, 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes;  tó;géo- 
btrjb  fé  fú<xf  bo  ceann,  he  shall 
lift  up  thy  head ;  also  to  carry 
or  take  away. 

Coga,  a  choice;  toga  bupe,  a 
good  man. 

Cogaj/im,  a  summons  or  citation 
of  one  or  more  to  appear;  ex. 
bo  cu;/i  toga;/im  <xj\  cuf\<\b<xjb 
Connect  50  Qtuacu/n,  he  sum- 
moned the  champions  of  Con- 
naught  to  Cruachan. 

Co  gajfim,  a  prayer  or  intercession; 
also  a  petition  or  request. 

Co  jam,  to  choose;  tog  amac 
i>ú)rw  bao;ne,  choose  us  out 
men ;  bo  tog  ^é,  he  hath  chosen ; 
to  jp<i  mé,  1  will  choose.  This 
verb  is  always  pronounced  to- 
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bajm  and  toft,  and  more  pro- 
perly written  so,  as  the  Hebrews 
have  2)D,  bonus,  plur.  tU'lÍD, 
agreeing  perfectly  with  our  toba, 
or  tobta. 

Co  j-  jut:,  consent,  voice,  suffrage. 

Co  jta,  chosen,  elect.  More  pro- 
perly written  and  pronounced 
toba,  or  tobta ;  Heb.  nÍD,  bo- 
nus. 

Coju;l,  a  destruction,  overthrow- 
ing, or  laying  waste ;  togu;l  rxx 
Cfi<xo;,  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

Cog/ia,  a  choice ;  bo  j\éjj\  togf«x 
<x  c/io;be,  according  to  the  pur- 
pose of  his  heart. 

Cog/KVjifl,  to  please  with,  or  desire; 
no  50  ttog/ia  ye  j: e;r?,  till  he 
please ;  also  to  choose ;  bo  to- 
g/i<xb<X/i,  they  chose ;  also  to  de- 
sign or  intend ;  hoc  to;ge5/iuy, 
that  intendeth. 

C6gt<x,  heaved,  or  lifted  up. 

Co;,  or  tao;,  a  bearing,  a  birth. 

Co;be;m,  a  reproach,  a  stain  or 
blemish;  <x  o;j  gan  to;bé;m,  O 
immaculate  Virgin  (Mary.) 

Co;bé;meac,  stained,  polluted ; 
also  reproachful. 

Cojb/i;m,  to  appear ;  tyo  to;fyieab 
ojngeal,  an  angel  appeared. 

Co;ce,  wealth,  worldly  substance. 

Cojce,  an  opprobrious  name  given 
to  a  young  woman  of  bad  be- 
haviour. 

Cojceac  and  to;ceam<x;l,  rich, 
wealthy. 

Co;c,  land  or  ground,  a  district  or 
territory. 

Co;c,  a  natural  right  or  property ; 
to;c  bu;t  be;t  <vb  /1;  j,  you  have 
a  natural  right  to  be  king. 
'  Co;ce<xl,  a  journey. 

Co;cé<xnooic,  gradually,  step  by 
step. 

Co;ceb,  an  arrest;  also  confisca- 
tion. 

Co;cebte,  confiscated. 
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Co;c;ol,  victory. 

Co;c;m,  a  going,  or  departing. 

Co;c;Oyb<\l,  and  commonly  said 
toybal,  arrogancy,  presumption. 

Co;c;oyb<xl<xc,  or  toybaltxc,  pre- 
suming, self-opinionated  ;  it  is 
sometimes  taken  in  good  part ; 
as  ylú<xj  tojc;oyb;ol<xc,  a  de- 
lightful army. 

Co;cne<xb,  a  fast. 

Cojbedfinam,  punishment. 

Co;bl;  j,  a  flame,  or  blazing  fire. 

Co;f  Ijan,  heat,  warmth. 

Co;]:l;urKic,  hot,  scalding. 

Co;  j,  a  house ;  vid.  t;  j. 

Co;gea/inam,  punishment,  suffer- 
ing. 

Co; I,  the  will  or  desire ;  be<xoto;l 
<xm<xjn,   with   one  accord ;   Gr. 

Co;le<xc  and  to;le<\m<x;l,  willing, 
voluntary. 

Cojteamlact;  and  to;le<\y,  willing- 
ness. 

Co;l-jre;bmn;£;m,  to  enjoy. 

Co;l;  j;m,  to  be  willing. 

Co;l;  jte,  willing. 

Co;l;ú  j<xb,  a  willingness,  or  a  being 
willing. 

Co; lie,  a  hollow  or  cavity. 

Co;ll;n,  diminut.  of  toll,  a  little 
hole. 

Co;l;/tel,  obstinate. 

Co;lteac,  voluntary. 

Co;lte<xcb  and  to/lteamlact,  wil- 
lingness. 

Co;lte<xrKic,  willing,  voluntary. 

Co;mb;  j,  a  tincture. 

Co;mpie<xg/i<x;m,  to  answer. 

Co;ml;m,  to  eat. 

Co;mye<xc,  a  farm. 

C6;r>,  genit.  of  ton,  the  breech. 

Co;n,  the  tone  or  accent ;  Lat.  to- 
nus, and  Gr.  rovog. 

Co;ne<xl,  a  trance;  also  astonish- 
ment. 

Co;neam,  a  salmon. 

Co;neu.m,  a  monument. 

Cojnfib.  a  coming,  or  going. 
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Co;nne<xm,  death. 

Co;nr?le<\/-<x;gte5;/t,  a  currier,  a 
tanner. 

Có;nte  l;n,  a  spindle  of  thread; 
also  a  surgeon's  tent. 

C5;/i,  a  churchyard;  ^e<xnto;/i,  an 
old  burying-place. 

C6;/i,  of  or  belonging  to  a  church. 

C5;/i,  a  pursuit,  or  diligent  search 
after  a  person  or  thing ;  <xn  to;/i, 
the  pursuers  ;  <x  t<\  <xn  t6;/i  <xm 
b;<\;  j,  I  am  closely  pursued. 

C6;/ie<xct,  pursuit;  <x  tto;/te<\ct, 
in  pursuit. 

Co;/t-beúlb<xc,  Turlogh,  a  man's 
name,  i.  e.  one  whose  features  or 
countenance  resemble  that  of  the 
Celtic  or  German  god  Thor,  or 
Jupiter;  whence  the  Germans 
and  English  say  Thorsday  or 
Thursday,  for  Dies  Jovis,  and 
the  Irish  Ó;a-tO/ibu;n,  and  vul- 
go  óea/t-bao;/7. 

Co^nbea/itd.,  delivered,  given  up. 

Co;/tbe;/it  and  to;/ibea/it<X/~,  a 
delivering,  tradition ;  also  a  dose. 

Co; pbjfit,  delivered. 

Co;/ib/ieab,  idem  quod  to?/ibe;/tt. 

Co;/tb/i;m,  to  give,  to  deliver,  to 
yield  or  surrender;  also  to  as- 
sign or  appoint;  bo  to;/ib;/t  fé, 
he  hath  delivered. 

Co;/tc;meoic,  benumbed. 

Co;  ftc; no  eaeb,  stupidity. 

Co;/icjm;m,  to  burden,  to  benumb. 

Co;fic;o^,  a  conception,  or  foetus. 

Co;^ecxm,  an  elegy. 

Co;^eam,  from  o;/ie<xm,  a  plough- 
man ;  jréuc  t;ucj:u;b  n<\  l<xete, 
n<x  ir)bé<x/tj:u;b  <xn  to;/ie<\m  <x;/i 
<xr>  mbú<xn<x;  je,  behold  the  days 
will  come,  that  the  ploughman 
shall  overtake  the  reaper;  rec- 
tius  <x;/ie<xm,  Lat.  arator. 

Co;/ié;nrm;;j;;m,  to  walk  stately. 

CÓ;/t;g;m,  to  pursue,  to  follow 
closely. 

C6;/i;gte,  pursued,  chased. 

Co;/t;o^5  and  tu;/i;o^g?  a  saw;  le 
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co;^;o^*ju;b,  with  saws. 

Co^meajrg  and  to;/im;o^g,  a  hin- 
drance, an  impediment,  an  op- 
position. 

Co;jime<x/-£.ajm,  to  prohibit,  to  op- 
pose or  restrain  ;  to; /unseam 
;<xb,  let  us  forbid  them ;  to;/i- 
m)TZ  7°^  do  y°u  hinder  them  ; 
cj<x  to; /ud; f££ ;o f  é,  who  shall 
restrain  him. 

Co; /im;/~gte,  prohibited,  restrain- 
ed. 

Co; /in,  a  great  noise ;  hence  t<5;/i-> 
neac. 

Có;/me<xc, thunder;  t3;/ir>;g,thun- 
derings;  to; /ir»;je,  of  thunder. 

C(5;/m;g;rii)  and  t6;/ir);m,  to  thun- 
der, to  make  a  loud  noise,  to 
shout ;  bo  tó;/-u?;  j  fé,  he  shout- 
ed. 

Co;ji/ice<x j<\b  and  to;/ific;ú  j<xb,  a 
getting  with  child. 

Co; /t;ic;j;m,  to  impregnate,  or  get 
with  child;  bo  to;/i/ice<ib  ;, 
she  conceived. 

C6;fi/ic;o^,  fruit;  <x&af  &Wb  <*- 
tójpficjOf  prxk  rxx;t/ie<xc  te;nn- 
tjje  e;teallu;g,  and  her  fruit 
shall  be  a  fiery  flying  serpent; 
also  a  conception. 

Co;jifi;omc/i<xm,  to  carry  over. 

C6;/t^e  and  to;/^;,  a  lamp  or 
torch. 

Co;/i^e<xc,  tired,  fatigued ;  also 
heavy,  sad. 

Co; /it,  the  quantity  of  a  thing,  as 
how  much,  or  how  big ;  also  the 
bulk ;  d;1  to;/it  <\nn,  it  has  no 
bulk. 

Co;/ite<ir),  useful,  serviceable. 

Co;/ite<xm<x;l,  fruitful,  plentiful ; 
<Xf  <xn  ro<xc<xjj\e  to;/ite<xma;l, 
out  of  the  plentiful  field. 

Co;/iteamlact,  fruitfulness,  plenty. 

Co;/it;n,  a  thin  cake;  vid.  tO/tt; 
Gall,  tar  tine. 

Co; /it;/;,  a  tortoise. 

Co;^*c;be,  the  will,  or  desire. 

€o)f%,  a  journey  or  expedition ; 
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also  business ;  also  a  circum- 
stance; plur.  to^ga  and  tof- 
ga;b;  tOf^<xfi  rxx  cujfe,  the 
circumstances  of  the  affair  or 
cause ;  <\f  boct  mo  iojf^  <*.}££-, 
my  state  is  miserable  with  him. 

£ojr£,  a  wholesome  lecture,  ad- 
vice, or  admonition. 

Coj^g-béoba,  expeditious,  swift  in 
performing  a  journey. 

C5;t,  smoke,  vapour. 

Co;tr,  a  piece  or  fragment. 

Co;t,  whole,  entire ;  Lat.  totus. 

Ccrjtean,  a  conflagration,  a  burning 
of  a  house  or  effects. 

C6;t:eama;l,  smoky. 

Cojtrjpbajfi,  a  whore,  prostitute. 

Cojt-leannan,  a  concubine. 

Co;t^ea/iac,  a  filly,  or  young 
colt. 

C5;t;;m,  to  perfume,  to  smoke. 

C6jt/i;  gjm,  to  burn  or  scorch. 

Col,  a  churchyard. 

Cola,  a  church  officer ;  tola  a^ib- 
fyteacan. — Vid.  Chron.  Scot. 
ad  an.  765. 

Cola,  superfluity. 

Colab,  destruction. 

Cola;b,  a  multitude. 

Cola;m,  to  pierce  through,  to  pe- 
netrate; bo  tolab  an  laoc  j\jf 
a  nga,  the  hero  was  pierced 
through  with  the  spear;  vid. 
tollam. 

Cole,  a  hole,  or  crevice. 

Cole,  a  wave ;  plur.  to  lea;  15 ;  tulc, 
idem. 

Colg,  a  bed. 

Coljba,  proud,  haughty ;  also  war- 
like. 

Coll,  vulg.  poll,  a  hole,  the  anus. 

Coll,  hollow;  le  ftpjecafi  tolla, 
with  hollow  streaks. 

Coll,  a  head. 

Collacb,  a  hollow,  crevice,  or  ca- 
vity. 

Collam,  to  make  a  hole,  to  bore  or 
penetrate  ;  ma  tolljra^  fé,  if  he 
shall  ,  bore ;  bo  éollama/t  fte 
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y<X)  gb;b  ;ab,  we  pierced  them 
with  arrows. 

Colltac,  piercing;  Lebjatan  an 
natajft  n;me  tolltac,  eabon* 
Lebjatan  <\n  natajft  n;me  cam, 
Leviathan  the  piercing  serpent, 
even  Leviathan,  that  crooked 
serpent. — Is.  27.  1. 

Colteana^-,  willingness. 

Com,  a  bush,  or  thicket. 

Comajbm,  quasi  tonn  majbm,  any 
rupture  of  water,  as  of  a  new  ri- 
vulet or  lake;  tromajbm  Loca 
Léjn  p.0  clo/~,  the  gushing  or 
sudden  springing  of  Lough  Leune 
was  heard. 

Coma;ltr,  to  eat;  from  to;ml;m  ; 
ag  tomajlt  a  p/io;nne,  eating 
his  meal. 

Coma;/*;m,  to  guess,  to  unriddle  ; 
also  to  weigh  or  measure;  né 
mo  tdjibeOftiXp.  a;^^;ob,  neither 
shall  silver  be  weighed ;  bo  t5- 
majf  mé,  I  measured ;  to;meO- 
px;b,  they^  shall  measure. 

Córóaj^júgab,  mensuration. 

Coma;team, threatening,  or  threats. 

Coma^,  measure. 

Cóma^-^lat:,  a  measure-yard,  and 
^lat-tóma^,  a  yard-measure. 

Cornea,  protection. 

Com;ia;be,  a  patron,  or  protec- 
tor. 

Comu/ia/v  silence. 

Córrw^,  a  riddle,  or  paradox. 

Comlact,  thick  milk,  or  curds. 

Comtac,  one  that  threatens,  a 
swaggering  fellow. 

Cón,  the  breech;  genit.  tornx  and 
tójn ;  Gr.  votov. 

Cona,  a  tune. 

Conac,  a  shirt,  a  covering,  a  gar- 
ment; bo  /ta;n;g  <xn  tonac  p;- 
la;t  tfié  c/ianncu/i,  amu;l  a  bá- 
ba;;it  Co;n,  Pilate  got  the  shirt 
by  casting  lots,  as  John  said. — 

£.B.    D 

Conclobac,  a  turncoat. 

Conn,  or  tonb,  Lat.  unda,  a  wate 
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or  billow ;  plur.  tonnta. 

Conn,  a  strengthening. 

conn,  a  hide,  skin,  or  pelt. 

Conn,  quick. 

Conn  a,  a  tub,  a  ton. 

Conrxxc,  waved,  undulated. 

Connac,  glittering;  roa/i  lo;nn;/i 
bo  j<j.;t  tonn<v/ j,  as  the  light  of 
thy  glittering  spear. 

Connac,  a  mound,  or  rampier. 

Conn  at),  poisoned  water. 

Conna;m,  to  raise  in  waves;  also 
to  dip  in  water;  vulg.  tomajro. 

Connabé;/!,  a  tunning  dish. 

Conncú^rac,  a  turn-coat. 

Conn  j<x;l  <xn  uj/*ge,  the  weaves  of 
the  water.— Luke,  8.  24. 

Connog,,  a  duck  or  drake,  any 
aquatic  palmiped. 

Conta,  waved;  ma^  ojr/ia;l  tont<x, 
as  a  wave-offering. 

COpna^c<x,  a  ball,  a  bottom,  as  of 
yarn. 

Coji,  a  tower;  Lat.  turris ;  to/i 
/Ve<im-/iú<xb,  Nimrod's  tower ; 
tOji  conir/ng,  an  island  in  Tir 
Connel,  Flah.  p.  170;  tojt  cle;- 
teac,  a  crest  or  tuft  of  feathers. 

Co/i,  a  bush  or  shrub. 

Co^i  and  t;0;i<ty\  weariness,  fatigue. 

Co^t,  a  sovereign  or  lord;  from 
Thor,  a  German  god,  to  whom 
the  Germans  dedicated  the  fifth 
day  of  the  week,  by  them  called 
Thoesday;  Anglo-Sax.  Thurs- 
day; Ir.  6ja-t:0jib<vjn. 

COfiab,  regard ;  also  fruit,  profit ; 
plur.  tOfi/it<x;  n;  tug<\ba/i  n<x 
b<io;ne  to^tab  <v/;i,  the  men  set 
no  stress  or  regard  on  him,  or 
would  not  so  much  as  answer  him. 

Cojia;be<xc  and  tO/i/tt<ic,  fruitful, 
fertile. 

Co/KVjbt-e<xc,  flexible,  pliant. 

Co/i<\;n,  a  sort  of  vermin  that  de- 
stroy seed  corn. 

Copuxn,  a  sound,  or  great  noise; 
bo  cojijiujj  <xn  c<xl<xm  le  tO/i<xo 
<\  tta;rme,the  earth  shook  at  the 
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noise  of  their  fall ;  Wei.  taran  ; 
also  thunder ;  ex.  tOftan  ixcaf 
f<Xj-gnén,  thunder  and  lightning. 
—  rid.  Tighern.  Annal.  and 
Chron.  Scot. 

Co^tc,or  tajiC,  a  hog  or  swine  ;  bo 
b;út<xb  <x  ttOjtc,  to  fatten  their 
hogs ;  tOjiC  <xllt<x,  a  wild  boar  ; 
Wei.  turch.  From  this  Celtic 
word  is  derived  the  Latin  word 
tursio,  a  sea-hog  or  porpoise; 
t<\j<r/g  to/ic  oll<xp  <x  t/ieub,  a 
wild  boar  usually  came  to  her 
flock. 

Co/ic,  the  heart ;  also  the  face. 

Co/ic<X/i,  killing. 

Co/icboijU,  prcecordia. 

C0fica;/i,  he  fell,  or  he  died;  he 
was  killed. 

Coj\c<\)t)]\,  a  throne. 

Co/ic/nv/m,  to  fall  down,  to  die,  or 
perish, 

Co/icu/i,  a  ferrying,  or  passingover. 

Co/icmujn,  the  neck  of  a  hog ;  Lat. 
glandium. 

Cobban,  an  elegy. 

Cojig,  a  killing,  or  destroying. 

Co/ilii,  a  surety. 

C5/uD<Xc,  an  augmentation,  or  in- 
crease ;  also  growing  ripe  for 
bearing,  as  when  cows  are  near 
calving. 

Cójimacdijm),  to  magnify. 

C5/tno<x  jab,  an  increasing. 

C6/ima;j;m,  to  increase  or  aug- 
ment. 

Coftmajjteoj/i,  an  augmenter,  or 
improver. 

C6/imcui,  a  noise  or  sound;  to/i- 
mun  m 6;i,  a  great  noise. 

C6/im<w<v/m,  to  make  a  noise,  to 
murmur,  to  tingle  ;  to j\ro <\npujb 
a  cla<Xf<x,  his  ears  shall  tingle. 

Cojimujlt,  as  troróujlt,  eating. 

Coftn<xb<x;m,  to  turn  with  a  lathe. 

Co/rpán,  a  crab-fish ;  pro  pO/itán. 

Co/iji<xc,  with  child,  pregnant. 

Contact,  round. 

Co^^<ncc<i;n),  to  make  round. 
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Co/i/iactajn,  going. 

Có;tfifl.b  and  to/i/tam,  a  watch,  a 

guarding. 
C5/i/i<xb    and    td/i/iam,    a    wake, 

waking  over  a  corpse  by  night. 
C6/i/iamujrn,  to  watch,  to  guard; 
bo  cua;b  bo  to/i/iama  a  t/ieab, 
ivit  ad  custodienda  pecora  sua  ; 
also  to  wake  over  a  corpse; 
also  to  visit  a  holy  place  as  pil- 
grims do ;  ex.  cúmbu;  jjb  team- 
poU  bam  e  ;/-  an  ;onab  úb  ba 
to/i^iamab  5  ojtjtr/ieacujb  a>~ 
gac  jon<xx>  j:o  ce<xt<X)p.  aj/ib  rxx 
CfiLrjrwe,  build  me  a  temple  in 
that  place,  to  be  visited  by  pil- 
grims from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  Old  Parch.;  jdeab 
COft/KVjiT),  a  funeral  feast. 

Cofi/itac  and  to/i/itamajl,  fertile, 
fruitful. 

Uojijitarolacb,  fertility. 

CO/it;  and  to;/it:;r»,  a  cake,  or  little 
loaf;  Wei.  torth,  and  Cor.  torh. 

Co^it,  l3y  you,  aside,  i.  e.  tap.  tu ; 
ag  gabojl  tOfit,  passing  by  you ; 
rxx  la;t;b  bo  cúa;b  to/it,  the 
days  which  you  passed. 

Co/itaob,  confidence. 

Co/itaobta,  confiding,  or  depend- 
ing upon. 

Co/itaobtac,  a  commissary, 

Cop.t<xc,  fierce;  tOfitraróajt,  irfew?-. 

Co^u;b,  over  you,  i.  e.  ta/i  jb,  or 

CÓp.aj  geacb,  pursuit,  or  pursuing, 
Ios.  20.  5;  cuj/ijb  t6/iujjeacb 
°/1/1<x  5°  l"^  °J/*  bea/i/itao; 
Oftfia,  pursue  after  them  quickly, 
for  ye  shall  overtake  them ;  ag 
to/tujgeacb,  pursuing. 

Copaj j;no,  to  pursue;  bo  fc5/ijtu;g 
^é  j<xbf<\n,  he  pursued  them. 

Co/tujnj-e,  over  us,  by  us,  L  e.  t<xj\ 
jnne,  or  fjnne. 

CojxufCiXb,  to  fall,  or  be  ruined,  to 
be  killed;  to   tto  j\ufc<x)n  fé 
ceab  t>jób,  that  six  hundred  of 
them  were  killed.— L.  B. 
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Copxc,  a  beginning,  a  front,  a 
foundation;  a  tto^ac,  in  the 
beginning;  a  ttOf<\c  <xn  cata, 
in  the  front  of  the  battle;  5 
ajajb  tOf<\i  j  an  jeata  ;octa;ji 
30  nurge  a£a;b  tO/-ajb  na  cúj/i- 
te,  from  the  fore  front  of  the 
lower  gate,  to  the  fore  front  of 
the  inner  court,  Ezek.  40.  19  ; 
cjxojcjnn  toya)%,  the  foreskin; 
from  the  word  túf,  and  there- 
fore more  properly  written  tu- 
^ac ;  vid.  túf. 

Co/-<x;j;m,  to  begin;  a  nua;^  bo 
•cOfuj jeaba/i,  when  they  began. 

Cof<xnafi,  thorns ;  vid.  bo^anujb. 

<Zof%ú jab,  motion. 

Corral,  arrogance;  #wZ.  co;-c;o^- 
bal. 

Co^talac,  presumptuous,  arrogant 

Co/~u;j,  former;  noa/t  a/7  jreajt- 
ta;n  tOfuj-£,  as  the  former  rain. 

Cot,  a  wave ;  also  a  sod,  or  turf. 

Cota,  the  rower's  seat  in  a  boat. 

Cotcomúa,  a  female  cousin-german. 

Cot,  feminine,  female. 

Cfiacant,  the  ebbing  of  the  tide. 

C/iacb,  a  tract  or  draft;  also  a 
treatise;  Lat.  tractatus. 

C/iacba;/ie,  a  historian  ;  am  a; I 
jrjabajt  na  t/iacbaj/i;  je,  as  his- 
torians relate. 

C/tacbam,  to  treat  of;  Lat.  tracto, 
also  to  handle. 

C/iaclab,  to  loosen. 

Cj\<xcty  strength. 

C^act,  the  strand,  bank,  or  shore 
of  a  river  or  sea ;  tpxxj  g,  the 
same. 

C/iacta,  a  treatise,  or  discourse  on 
a  subject. 

Cfiab,  a  lance. 

Cfiabanac,  quarrelsome,  conten- 
tious. 

C/iaibajle,  an  old  name  of  Dun- 
dalk  in  the  County  of  Louth. 

C/td 5fiób,  a  way  by  the  sea-shore. 

C/tajb,  quick,  active. 

Zp&pQ,  first ;  a  tt^ajbe,  in  the 
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first  place. 

C/ia;beac,  pro  t/iojbeac,  a  war- 
rior. 

C/ta;  j,  the  sea-shore ;  properly  the 
shore  at  low  water. 

Cfi<i;j;jm,  the  ebb,  to  be  at  low 
water. 

£lx<xWZe  and  t/«x;£7geacb,  a  tra- 
gedy. 

^1x<k)tl<xJÍéeó'jfa  a  spy  or  scout. 

C/ia;U,  a  kneading-tub,  a  trough, 
a  tray. 

C/to/U,  a  servant,  or  slave ;  hence 

.   the  Saxon  thrall,  enthrall. 

CfúvjU;be<xct;,  slavery. 

C/ta;n;  j;m,  to  cull  or  choose. 

C/i<x;t;m,  to  ebb. 

C/i<xo-cla;t:e,  tilts  and  tournaments, 

_  i.  e.  Trojanus  ludus. 

Ofi<xona,  a  rail. 

€fi<\Onojf\,  idle,  lazy. 

C;iaon5/iacb,  leisure,  ease. 

C]\<\ot<xrt),  to  lessen  or  abate;  bo 
tji<xoh<Xf\  n<x  bu;/*ge<xba,  the  wa- 
ters were  abated. 

C/KXpan,  a  bunch  or  cluster ;  cnua- 
fOJÍft  "A  t/i<xpa;n,  gather  ye 
the  clusters. 

€p.<\ft><\,  jo  r/ia^b<x,  hitherto. 

Cna^j^i<xb,  destruction,   oppress- 

, .  ing,  or  overwhelming. 

^  WSWMj  to  oppress  or  destroy. 

C/t<xp?an,  a  ledge;  ;b;^i  tjioyoa- 
nujb,  between  the  ledges. 

Cfvxt,  due  time,  or  season,  soon, 
speedily;  ou)  t/iat,  when,  as 
soon  as. 

C/iatr,  prayer-time,  the  canonical 
hours;  plur.  t/iatanna;  t/iata 
m ajbne,  matins,  or  morning  pray- 
er; hence  it  signifies  morning 
time ;  tfiatr-norxx,  the  prayers  at 
noon,  or  the  ninth  hour,  which 
is  about  three  in  the  afternoon ; 
hence  it  signifies  the  evening; 
ájm  ipxxt  nórxx,  in  the  afternoon ; 
an  tf\<\t  fO-jm,  then,  at  that 
time. 

€f\<\ifi<\c,  or  tfiatnjn,  a  little  stalk 
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of  grass ;  bjijpi  <\  ca;b/i;j  amajt 
tfiat/iac  e/i;on,  his  bands  or 
fetters  break  like  withered  stalks. 

Cfié,  fc/t;,  or  tpéf,  through ;  Lat. 
per  and prce;  tpé  e<\%l<\,  through 
fear;  tjxj  rxx.  Cftojbe,  through 
his  heart :  t/ié^  is  seldom  said 
but  when  the  particle  <xn  imme- 
diately follows  it;  ex.  tjxéf  <xn 
b<\jf*>e<\i),  through  or  by  bap- 
tism; C/ié  n<\  fgéjtr,  through 
his  shield;  tf\é  f)m,  therefore, 
through  that;  tj\é  m<X/i,  for  that; 
Lat.  quoniam. 

C/ieab,  a  tribe  or  family;  plur. 
tfieab&jb  and  t/ieabta ;  Lat. 
tribus. 

Cfieabac,  pertaining  to  a  tribe  or 
family^  or  one  of  the  same  tribe. 

C/te<\bab,  a  ploughing,  or  cultiva- 
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C/ie<xb<x;m,  to  plough;  bo  t/ieab 
fé  <\n  m<xc<vj/ie,  he  ploughed 
the  plain. 

Cfieab<vjfie,  a  ploughman  -T  also  a 
surety. 

C/ieab<xn,  a  tribune. 

Cfteoiba/i,  skilful,  discreet. 

C/ieoibloict:,  a  family,  or  house- 
hold ;  also  tribulation. 

C/ieabl<x;m  and  t/ieabla;j;m,  to 
trouble  or  distrust. 

Cjieabta,  earing,  ploughing ;  also 
a  village,  a  homestall. 

C/ieabtac,  a  farmer  or  husband- 
man ;  also  one  of  the  same  tribe; 
Wei.  xontreavak,  a  neighbour ; 
and  kiddtrevaug,  of  the  same 
town;  Ir.  c5ii)-t;/ie<\b<xc,  of  the 
same  tribe. 

C/ie<xbta;/ie,  a  ploughman. 

C/ieabu/i,  a  stock,  or  kindred. 

C/ie<xceann,  three  heads,  three 
tops,  three  ends. 

Cfieaclab,  a  loosing. 

Cfiéab,  a  herd,  a  flock;  t/téab 
g<ib<v;/i,  a  trip  of  goats. 

Cfieabctn,  a  fast. 

Cjieabroo,  wounds. 
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Cfieabu;  je,  a  herdsman ;  t/ié<\- 
bu;ge  cao^ac,  a  shepherd. 

C/ieag,  a  spear  or  trident ;  <\n 
bjréúban  tú  <x  c/io;c;on  bo  l;o- 
nab  b;a/inu;b  co/i/iunaco.  ?  no  <x 
cecrnn  le  t;ie<\  ju;b  ej/~g  ?  canst 
thou  fill  his  skin  with  barbed 
irons,  or  his  head  with  fish- 
spears. 

C/iéaj<x;ro  and  t/ieagbajm,  to  pe- 
netrate, or  pierce  through. 

C/iealam,  apparel ;  t/-ieúlo.m  bo 
cjfl,  thy  head-cloths;  also  fur- 
niture ;  tj\e<xl<xm  cogajb,  instru- 
ments of  war. 

Cjieatl,  a  short  space,  or  time; 
g<\c  ;ie  Cfteoill,  now  and  then. 

Ufteam<x  j<xb,  binding,  obligation. 

C/ieam<x;  j;m,  to  bind,  tie,  or*fasten 
unto. 

C^eamúm,  through  him;  t;ie<xm- 
p<x,  through  them. 

C/iean<\,  lamentation,  wailing. 

U/iearxxb,  the  week  from  Thursday 
before  Whitsunday  to  the  Thurs- 
day after. 

ZZjiéan&f,  abstinence;  vid.  t/téj- 

C/iéú77,  strong,  stout ;  le  n<x  t/ie<x- 
fl<x;b,  by  his  strong  ones,  Ps.  10. 
10;  comp.  t/ié;ne. 

U/iea/ita,  art,  science. 

C/ieaj-itac,  artificial. 

C/ieoL^-,  the  third ;  <xn  t]\e<Xf  yiojnn, 
the  third  division;  <xn  t/tea^ 
lecba/i,  the  third  book. 

Cpé<\f,  by,  or  through;  Lat.  joer/ 
vid.  t/ié;  t/ié<x^  <\r?  m<\c<vj/ie, 
through  the  plain. 

C/ie<fy-,  a  battle  or  skirmish ;  plur. 
fc/ie<ty-<\;jb ;  ba  c/ióba  <i  tt/iecy- 
é,  he  was  brave  in  battle. 

Vp.é<X]T,  adversity  ;  ex.  Ó;a  nob 
ja;be<xb  ppj  g<xc  tr/tea^,  r>ac 
mob  f<x<f<xc  mo  béol,  I  pray  to 
God  in  all  my  tribulations,  as 
well  as  my  tongue  can  speak. 

Cfiecyuirxx,  dross;  Lat.  scoria. 

Ufieata,  plaster. 
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C/teor,  or  t/ie<x  j,  a  trident ;  tr/ieac 
;a^*5<x;/ieact<x,  a  fishing-spear. 

C;ie<xtan,  a  wave. 

Cfie<xt<xn,  the  sea,  high  water. 

C/ieaé<xn,  a  foot. 

<C]\é<\tújp.,  a  traitor. 

'Cp.é<xtá]]\e<xct3  rebellion,  treason, 
treachery. 

C/iéceoLnn,  three  heads. 

U/iéb,  a  flock,  a  herd. 

C/iebe;r>e<x/~,  for  three  days ;  f£Q.- 
ojlpe<\bf<x  te<xmpul  mo  cu;/ip, 
<\-£Uf  b;uf-cpxb  é  ;ol^  tpébej- 
ned/",  I  shall  dissolve  the  temple 
of  my  body,  and  raise  it  up  again 
after  three  days. — L.  B. 

Cfiebe<xn<ty*,  or  t/ie;je<\noy*,  ab- 
stinence from  flesh. 

Cftejrjb,  blowing  a  blast. 

C/iejb^-e,  or  tjxeféfe,  place,  room, 
stead. 

C/te;fy-eacb,  vicissitude,  or  change. 

C/ie;b,  or  t/iO;b,  a  quarrel,  or 
great  scuffle ;  tjiejb  ftjyi  comuft- 
f<X)m,  a  quarrel  between  neigh- 
bours. Aristophanes  makes  use 
of  the  word  Úoerrri  to  signify 
rixari,  litigare,  which  Greek 
word  his  scholiast  says  he  bor- 
rowed from  the  Barbarians. — 
Fid.  Pezron,  eh.  4.  in  his  Anti- 
quity of  the  Gauls. 

C/tejbjm,  to  pierce  through,  to  pe- 
netrate; Wei.  treydy,  and  Gr. 
Tpau),  perfero. 

C;ie<vb<xb,  the  same. 

C/ie;ge<xl,  a  departure. 

C/ié;ge<xr>,  a  forsaking;  tj\éj-ge<xn 
mó/i  <x  lap.  n<x  c/t;ce,  a  great 
evacuation  in  the  midst  of  the 
country. 

C/ié;gjm,  to  leave  or  quit,  to  for- 
sake or  abandon;  nj  t;té;jj:;b 
fé  trú,  he  will  not  forsake  thee ; 
n;6;i  t/té;g  tú  Jab,  thou  didst 
not  forsake  them. 

C/té;  jearxxr,  abstinence  from  flesh. 

C/ie;  jte,  virtuous  qualifications  or 
accomplishments.     It   is    some- 
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times  written  C/ié; ge ;  ex.  no. 
t/ié; je  bljgte<x/i  bo  jrlajt:,  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  a 
prince :  this  word  wants  the  sin- 
gular number ;  t/iejte,  idem. 

C;ié;jéeac  and  t/ié;gt:e<xm<x;l, 
virtuous. 

C/ié; yon,  a  loss ;  t/tj  t/ié;gjor>  <x 
jbola,  by  the  loss  of  his  blood. 

C/iejm;b,  by,  or  through. 

C/iejm/~e,  a  space  of  time;  ex.  le 
t/tejm^e  mó/i,  for  a  long  space 
of  time. 

Gpé)ncfíjOf}  corruptedfrom  g/ié;n- 
c/t;o^,  the  zodiac. 

U/ié;ne  and  r^éjnea^,  might,  pow- 
er; compar.  t/ie;ne. 

C/té;/7-j:ea/i,  a  stout  man,  a  cham- 
pion. 

C/ie;r?^e,  a  trench. 

C/ie;^e,  force,  strength,  also  strong- 
er; jp  tpejfe  tu  n<\  mjp,  <xgu/~ 
ftug  tú  bú<xjb,  thou  art  a  stronger 
man,  and  hast  prevailed. 

C/ie^pné/i,  a  treasurer,  as  of  a 
church. 

C/ié)t,  weak ;  also  ignorant. 

Cftejtjol,  a  champion,  or  warrior. 

C/ieob^<x,  i.  e.  t/tjotpx,  i.  e.  t/t; 
t:u^r<x,  through  thee. 

Cjteo jbam,  to  pierce  or  bore. 

C/ie5;b,  an  ancient  name  of  Dro- 
gheda^  in  the  County  of  Louth. 

C/ieoptab,  a  leading,  or  directing. 

C/ieO/KXj gteój/i,  a  guide  or  leader. 

Cfte5/i<vjm,  to  lead,  or  conduct,  to 
guide ;  bo  t/iéojiu;b  ro)  fj,  I  have 
led ;  tf\éOj\Ocuf,  that  may  lead ; 
t/iéo/iocirjb  fé  fjnn,  he  will 
guide  us. 

C/ie6/ié<x,  led,  conducted. 

Cjtéjidin,  three  parts  or  pieces. 

Cfiéf,  for,  because,  propter. 

C/i;,  three;  tpj  pjcfi,  sixty;  Gr 
rptc,  £er/  Lat.  £na. 

Cjijab,  through  thy  means,  for 
thee. 

C/tjajoj/ib;ro,  to  triumph. 

^W&ff a  march,  a  progress. 
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C/i;al,  a  purpose  or  design,  a  plot, 
a  devise ;  orxx  t/tjal,  from  his 
purpose. 

C/t;<xl<vj/ie  and  t/i;al<u?,  a  traveller, 
a  wayfaring  man. 

CjtJalUxm,  to  go,  to  march,  to  pro- 
ceed ;  bo  t/rj<\U  fé,  he  marched 
or  travelled ;  <xn  tan  tfijallfuf 
mé  bon  £pa;rm  t/ocjrajb  mé  bá 
hup.  ccjonn,  whenever  I  take  my 
journey  into  Spain,  I  will  come 
to  you. 

Cfi;<xll<xm,  to  imagine  or  devise,  to 
design  or  plot ;  bo  bji;  g  gu/t 
tp.ji\ll  fé,  because  he  devised; 
bo  tfi;<xll  ft  <xn  <x^<x;b  <xn  pj-g, 
he  determined  against  the  king. 

C/r/<nm<x;n,  weary,  fatigued. 

C/i;amna,  weakness,  or  lowness  of 
spirit. 

C;t;amu;r?,  a  wailing,  or  bemoan- 
ing. 

Cfi;<xr?,  the  third  part ;  ba  ip)<xrj9 
two-thirds. 

C]\)<xn<xc,  three  by  three ;  terni. 

L,fvj<\nt<\n,  a  triangle  ;  also  a  three 
cornered  bread. 

C/t;at:,  a  lord  or  king. 

Cfijat,  a  hog  or  swine. 

C/i;<xt:,  a  wave. 

Cfi;<xtr,  a  hill  or  hillock. 

C;i;c,  50  tr/i;c,  often. 

C/i;b,  through,  utterly ;  tjt;b  <xnwc, 
altogether;  vid.  f/ijb. 

C/i;béag,  thirteen. 

Cfv/bfle,  by  us,  or  through  us; 
tppfpn,  by  him. 

Cp.jl)f,  a  bush  of  hair. 

C/vjlj^eac,  bushy,  hairy,  crested. 

C/tjlpn,  a  small  torch. 

Comedy,  three  pound  weight. 

Cp.jnfo,  a  trench. 

C/rjoblo;b,  tribulation  or  trouble; 
tr/rjobíójb  ^  <igu/*  b^SW^S  <ty# 
anam  g<xc  eun  bujne  bo  gn;b 
olc,  tribulation  and  anguish  on 
the  soul  of  every  man  who  doeth 
ill. 

C^;oca  and  t/i;ocab,  thirty ;  tjij- 
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Oca  céab,  a  canthred  or  barony. 

C/t?ocd.-cé<xb  <xn  c<xla,  now  called 
C<\1<\  Lu;mr?e,  the  estate  of  the 
O'Ceadfas. 

C/tJocab-céab  6  cc<X)fjm,  now 
called  the  barony  of  Tullow  in 
the  County  of  Clare,  the  estate 
of  the  Macnamaras. 

U/i;ocúb-méobí\n<xc,  now  called 
West  Barryroe  in  Carbury  in 
the  County  of  Cork,  the  ancient 
estate  of  the  O'Cobhtaigh,  or 
Cowhigs,  and  of  the  O'Fichiol- 
laigh,  or  Fields. 

Cjrjocab-céúb  cOpccJ5-<xjfcyn,  in 
the  County  of  Clare,  the  ancient 
estate  of  the  O'Bascoine,  O'Do- 
nail,  and  O'Moelchorcra. 

C/i;oc<xb-cé<ib-cl<xbac,  in  Orgialla, 
the  ancient  estate  of  the  CQoic- 
Jorxxjj,  English,  Mac-Kenna, 
originally  of  Meath,  but  in  the 
middle  ages  settled  in  the  Coun- 
ty of  Fermanagh  in  Orgialla 
among  the  posterity  of  the  Col- 
las,  according  to  this  Irish  rhyme 
of  O'Dubhgain  in  his  topogra- 
phical poem :  XI)  j  <i/i  t/rjoc<xb 
cé<xh  Clabac:  GQac-Jorxv/j  <xb 
cualabaj/t :  bjle  ce;ll;be  c/ioj- 
bo<xc  clj<i/i<xc:  CQjbeac  é  g;b 
Oftgjalloc. 

C/i;ob^<x,  i.  e.  t/i;  taf<\,  through 
thee. 

U/i;  jro  ja/i,  a  triphthong. 

C/ijomf  ol,  by  me,  or  through  me. 

C/i;on5;b,  the  Trinity ;  Wei.  ytrin- 
dod. 

C/i;op<il,  a  bunch  or  cluster  of 
grapes;  tti£<xba/t  <x  tt/i;opu;l 
cao^ta  <xpú;  je  ú<xt<x,  their  bunch- 
es bore  ripe  berries. 

Cjv/opa^,  tripes. 

'C]\)fc,  sad,  melancholy,  tired;  b<x 
tp.)fc  <xr>  laoc  on  txapuf  f<xr>, 
the  champion  was  melancholy  for 
that  expedition. 

C/ij^t,  a  curse. 

C/iiuca,  a  canthred ;  bujne  ta/t 
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t/vjucci,  a  stranger ;  Lat.  ad- 
vena. 

Cfi;u/t,  three  persons;  tjijafi  noac, 
three  sons. 

C/i;ú/~,  and  diminut.  t^úfdn,  a 
pair  of  trousers,  viz.  breeches 
and  stockings  in  one  garment; 
t/"ijúm<ty",  idem. 

Cftoc<i;/ie,  mercy. 

C/-i5ca;/ieac,  merciful. 

C/iocldib,  a  loosening. 

C/iObac,  quarrelsome,  riotous. 

C/iob<x;n,  or  tfiogan,  a  raven,  or 
bird  of  prey. 

C/io  j,  children. 

Cfio  j<x,  miserable,  unhappy. 

C/iOJd;r),  sun-rising. 

C/aojtac,  or  tr/iojjteac,  a  foot- 
man, a  foot-soldier;  tr/ij  céub 
tfiCrgc<\c,  three  hundred  foot 
soldiers. 

Cftojoit:,  a  helmet. 

C/iO;c,  an  evil  body,  a  bad  person, 
also  a  coward. 

C/iOjb  and  tr/iojbeab,  a  fighting  or 
quarrelling. 

C/io;b;m,  to  strive  or  contend,  to 
wrangle  or  quarrel ;  ho  C/iOjb 
fé,  he   fought;   t;tOjb;j,   fight 

C/iO;b  and  t/iojg,  a  foot ;  tjio;  gte, 
feet ;  tpij  céub  t/iojb  <X/i  jroijb, 
three  hundred  feet  long.  This 
word  is  most  commonly  written 
with  a  g,  as  t/iO}  j ;  though  it 
should  be  rather  written  with  a 
b,  t/iojb ;  especially  as  the  Welsh 
have  troed  to  signify  a  foot.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  t;io;b  should 
properly  mean  planta  pedis, 
though  it  is  now  used  to  signify 
the  foot,  as  the  Irish  word  co^, 
which  properly  meant  the  foot, 
being  like  the  Gr.  irovg,  and 
Lat.  pes,  is  now  used  to  signify 
the  cms,  or  tibia,  i.  e.  from  the 
knee  to  the  ankle.  The  Eng- 
lish trod,  as  he  trod,  has  a  close 
affinity  with  this  Irish  word  tfiojb. 
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C/iOjje,  sorrow,  grief. 
Cftojjjn,  a  brogue,  a  slipper. 
CpO)-£-le<xc<\r),  broad-footed. 
Cfto;gte<xc,  a  footman ;  cojffie, 

idem. 
Cpoj-gcjn,  a  sock. 
Cfio;  jtrjn,  a  dizziness. 
C/iO;mc;ll,  a  sanctuary. 
Criojmbe,  tutelary  gods. 
Criojnoe,  heaviness;  also  morehea- 

Cfio;me<xct:,  heaviness,  weight. 

C/io;f~ge<ib,  a  fasting,  or  fast. 

C/toj^gjm,  to  fast;  bo  tjxojfgeix- 
b(X/i,  they  fasted;  rxx  tjiOf-gab, 
fasting. 

C/io;rte,  a  threefoot  stool,  a  tri- 
pod. 

Cftoj^tl;  jjm,  to  consume,  or  pine 
away. 

C/iom,  weighty,  heavy  ;  coblab 
tfiom,  a  deep  sleep;  pio  t/iom, 
very  grievous ;  also  sad,  pensive ; 
Wei.  trum. 

C/tom,  protection. 

C/iom,  blame,  rebuke. 

C/iom<xm,  to  aggravate,  to  make 
heavy,  to  load  or  burden. 

Cfio man,  a  great  weight. 

Cfioro<i/ta,  a  client. 

C/iOrobanoglxxc,  a  woman  client. 

Cftorobób,  vervein  mallow ;  Lat. 
alcea.  t 

C/tOrobu;be<xn,  a  tribe,  or  clan  of 


fZfiomc<Xf<xjji,  a  great  shower. 

Cftomcúróod,  a  woman  slave. 

C/ioro-cú^eac,  important. 

Cjiomb<x,#  weighty,  grave. 

Cftomlu;be,  the  night-mare. 

C/iorolu;bjro,  to  overlay ;  bo  C/toro- 
lujb  f)  ajp.,  she  overlaid  it. 

Cftomm,  the  elder- tree. 

C/ioro-roata;/i,  a  matron. 

Cjioro-óglac,  a  client. 

Cftoro/_ia,  or  Cnoro/iaé,  a  land  or 

territory  in  Thomond,  which  was 

a  part  of  the  ancient  patrimonial 

estate  of  the  O'Briens  of  Aran, 
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descended  from  dvjT-Jle,  the 
third  son  of  Dermod,  king  of 
Munster  an.  1120,  and  the 
youngest  brother  of  Concúhujx 
O'O/vjen,  surnamed  JMa  C<\t<\- 
j\<xc  and  Sl<xp<X/i^al<xc,  king  of 
Munster  immediately  after  the 
death  of  his  father  Dermod, 
from  whose  three  sons,  viz.  Con- 
cúb<X/i,  or  Conor  the  First,  Co/i- 
bealbac,or Turlogh the  Second, 
and  C<v/bg,  or  Tliady,  surnamed 
Jté,  i.  e.  fair,  descended  all 
those  of  the  name  O'Brien, 
which  were  of  the  posterity  of 
C<x;b£,  or  Thady,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  great  monarch  Brien 
Boiroimhe.  The  O'Briens  of 
Cuanac  and  <(b<Xj\l<x}  are  de- 
scendants of  Donogh,  a  younger 
son  of  that  monarch,  and  king  of 
Ireland  after  his  father.  The 
O'Briens  of  Ó  ub -t;/-i-t  a;  je<\r>, 
in  the  County  of  Wexford,  were 
descendants  of  an  elder  stock 
than  those  now  mentioned,  being 
the  posterity  of  Lorcan,  king  of 
Munster  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  the  grandfather  of  Brien 
Boiroimhe.  The  O'Briens  of 
Cl<\irgjbbon  and  Co;^roai  are 
the  eldest  descendants  of  that 
name  of  all  the  posterity  of  the 
monarch  Brien  Boiroimhe ;  those 
of  the  Thomond  branch  are  the 
next,  being  descendants  of  Tur- 
logh, second  son  of  Dermod; 
and  those  of  tffuxn  and  C/iom^ia 
are  the  third  in  rank,  being  de- 
scended from  Dermod's  third 
son  :  they  were  always  sovereign 
lords  of  the  Isles  of  <if\<\n,  in 
the  bay  ofGalway,andofC/iom- 
p.<\,  in  the  County  of  Clare,  until 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
as  appears  by  an  address  which 
the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  the 
city  of  Galway  wrote  in  their 
favour  to  that  queen,  wherein  it 
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is  mentioned  that  the  corpora- 
tion of  that  city  paid  them  an 
annual  tribute  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pipes  of  wine,  in  conside- 
ration of  their  protection  and 
expenses  in  guarding  the  bay 
and  harbour  of  Galway  against 
pirates  and  coast-plunderers. 
An  authentic  copy  of  that  ad- 
dress is  possessed  by  John  O'Bri- 
en of  Clontis,  in  the  County  of 
Limerick,  Esq.,  who  is  now  the 
worthy  direct  chief  of  that  prince- 
ly family.  We  find  in  the  An- 
nals of  Innisfallen  that  Taidhg 
Gle  and  his  brother  Turlogh, 
ancestor  of  the  Thomond  branch, 
were  always  at  variance  with 
each  other,  after  the  death  of 
Conchubhar,  their  eldest  brother, 
Turlogh  took  his  brother  Taig 
prisoner,  an.  1145,  kept  him  in 
confinement  for  some  time,  with- 
out regard  to  the  interposition 
and  guarantee  of  the  holy  Mala- 
chias,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
Taig  was  afterwards  revenged  of 
Turlogh,  by  joining  Dermod 
Mac  Carty,  king  of  South  Muns- 
ter,  and  Turlogh  O'Conor,  king 
of  Connaught,  against  him,  con- 
sequent to  which  junction,  Tur- 
logh was  dethroned,  and  banish- 
ed to  Ulster,  and  Taig  made 
king  of  North  Munster  an.  1162, 
but  he  was  afterwards  dispos- 
sessed by  Turlogh. 

Cfi0m/i5j/i,  a  trumpeter. 

C/tOmtUfUi  and  tr/tonotufile,  a  tribe 
of  vassals. 

Cfiopé;/i,  a  trooper. 

Cfio^baiTKx;!.,  serious. 

C/i0^b<ÍD,  a  pace,  a  foot. 

VfiOfg<x,  a  fast,  or  fasting.  This 
pure  Celtic  word  perfectly  cor- 
responds with  6pr)(TK£ia  in  the 
Greek  compound  word  eBaXo- 
6p7](TKeia,  Lat.  voluntaria  jeju- 
nia,  and  rendered  in  the  vulgate 
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superstitio,  from  the  original 
Greek,  chap.  2.  v.  23.  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Colossians,  where 
he  alludes  to  the  superstitious 
judaical  fasts,  observed  without 
public  authority,  and  according 
to  the  dictates  of  each  man's 
will.  Such  were  the  fasts  they 
observed  on  account  of  bad 
dreams,  &c.  — Vid.  Buxtorf. 
Synagogce  Judaicce,  caput.  13, 
circa  finem.  But  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  Irish  word  tojl- 
tjiOfc<x  (or  tp.oy~g<\  to;lte<xnac) 
perfectly  corresponds  with  the 
above  Greek  word  íOeXoOovít- 
iceia,  not  only  in  the  second  part 
of  the  compound,  but  even  in 
the  first,  since  the  Irish  word 
to;l  means  the  will,  Gr.  flfXrjfia, 
Lat.  voluntas,  just  as  the  Greek 
£0eAw  signifies  to  will ;  Lat. 
volo. 

C  nostra,  a  crack. 

Cp.Oft<xn)<\l<\c,  seriousness. 

C^tot<x;lte,  wasted,  consumed. 

Cjiotrtaj  jte,  the  same. 

C/iu<xcar)t<x,  compassionate. 

Cjtuab,  lean,  piteous. 

Cftuoibu^,  leanness. 

C/iuaj,  pity. 

C/nz<xjú77,  a  wretch,  or  miserable 
creature ;  Wei.  try  an,  lean. 

Cjiuoijánta,  lamentable. 

Cj\U<xj je,  pity,  favour ;  bo  n;b 
tjiáaj-ge,  they  favour ;  also  woe, 
misery ;  <y.  C/tua;  je,  alas !  woe  is 
me! 

C/iú<x; gróéjl, compassion, pity;  also 
misery ;  noo  ipú&j  jróé;l,  my  ca- 
lamity. 

Cfiu<vjl,  a  sheath  or  scabbard ;  <y 
<i  C/iu<x;l,  out  of  its  sheath. 

C/iucxjU,  a  body,  or  carcase. 

C/tuajtleac,  a  sheath,  or  scab- 
bard. 

C/iu<vjlle<\5<\b,  profanation,  a  pol- 
luting or  corrupting. 

C/tu<x;ll;beacr,  corruption. 
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C/umjll;g;m  and  t/iim;U;m,  to  pol- 
lute, unhallow,  or  profane;  ex. 
bo  é/túa;ll; j  jré  <xr?  cecxll  n<\- 
oróta,  he  profaned  the  sacred 
church;  ;ió  éfiúa;l  <x  <xnam  /i;a 
c/ioio^  he  polluted  his  soul  with 
excess ;  also  to  deflower,  ravish, 
or  corrupt;  na/i  tjiú<vjlle<xb  <x 
bo  jact,  whose  virginity  was  not 
corrupted. 

C/iúc<x,  a  short  life. 

C/iuM;/te,  a  stammerer. 

C/iu;b  and  t/-iu;beóg,  a  stare,  or 
starling ;  rectius  b/iujb. 

C/iu;ll,  a  kind  of  vessel;  Lat.  trulla. 

C/iu;noe,  heavier ;  also  heaviness. 

C/iujnpjjm,  to  enclose,  or  en- 
trench. 

C/iull3  i.  e.  ce<xrm,  a  head. 

C/iúmp<x  and  t/túmpu;be,  Jews' 
harps. 

C/iámp<xb5j/i,  a  trumpeter. 

C/iump5;/i,  a  player  on  the  Jews' 
harp. 

C/iu^c,  the  fish  called  cod. 

C/tUf  can,  a  suit  of  clothes ;  also  a 
smelt  or  sparkling. 

C/iu^can,  goods,  chattels,  furni- 
niture;  mo  tpafdan,  my  stuff; 
tp.afc<\n  "cj^e,  the  furniture  of  a 
house. 

G/iu^ga/i,  oarweed ;  Lat.  alga. 

G/iufbaluim  and  t^aftolajm,  to 
truss  up,  to  gird  the  loins. 

Cú,  you,  thou ;  Gr.  Dor.  tv,  Lat. 
tu,  Gall.  tu. 

Cua,  silence. 

Cu<xc<vjl,  prudent,  cunning ;  ébtu- 
<xc<\j\,  imprudent,  awkward. 

Cimcajl,  a  going. 

Z^iKXbyVL  hatchet  or  axe  ;  <Xf  tú  mo 
túúb  c<xta,  thou  art  my  battle- 
axe,  Jer.  5\.  20 ;  /ie  niabirjB  ;/- 
jte  5/ibu;t>,  with  axes  and  ham- 
mers; umb  piajgte,  a  chip- 
axe;  Gr.  Queiv,  to  strike;  and 
Gall,  ter,  to  kill. 

Cu<xb,  fame,  renown. 

Ctmb-muiTKVJi?,  North  Munster,  or 
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the  country  called  Thomond, 
reduced  in  latter  ages  to  the 
County  of  Clare  alone,  the  pa- 
trimonial estate  of  the  Dalcassian 
princes,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  remained  in  the  possession 
of  their  chief  descendants,  the 
O'Briens,  till  the  year  1741, 
when  the  last  earl  of  that  name 
died  without  issue,  and  the  es- 
tate and  title  of  Thomond  came 
into  an  English  family.  The 
country  now  called  the  County 
of  Clare  was  recovered  from  the 
people  of  Connaught  by  Luj-g 
CQe<\nn,  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Brien  Boiroimhe.  towards  the 
end  of  the  third  century,  and 
maintained  ever  after  by  his 
warlike  posterity  against  the  re- 
peated attacks  of  the  Conacians. 
The  above  Luj-g  Q0e<xnn  was  king 
of  Munster  anno  280 ;  via1,  beoy 
supra. 

Cu<x  j,  dominion. 

Cuaja,  hooks,  crooks,  or  hinges, 
i.  e.  Mcújn,  lúb<v/r>,  or  ^túaja. 

Cu<x  jfiób,  a  way,  or  road. 

Cuaj,  bad,  naughty. 

Cua;c;ol  and  tuajcle,   wit,  cun- 
ning, prudence. 

Cua;cle,  augury. 

Cucv/leact,  the  twilight 

Cuajleo./-,  reproach,  calumny. 

Ca<\jle<\f<xc,  reproachful,  calum- 
nious. 

Cua;le<x/~oi;m,  to  accuse,  or  charge 
falsely. 

Cu<\jle<\fú-g,  a  scold. 

Cu<x;l;m,  to  be  able. 

Cualang,   able,   or   capable;    <Xf 
trualarrg  mj^e,  I  am  capable. 

Cuajm,   a  village,    or   homestall ; 
also  a  fortified  town. 

'Caajm,  a  moat,  a  hillock,  or  rising 
ground;  hence  tu<xm<x  and  tu- 
m<x,  a  tomb  or  grave.  This  Cel- 
tic monosyllable  ta<xro  is  the 
root  and  original  upon  which  the 
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Latin  word  tumulus  hath  been  I 
formed ;  and  the  Latin  word 
cumulas,  a  heap,  is  but  a  corrupt 
writing  of  tumulus,  by  changing 
the  initial  t  into  c.  Both  these 
words  are  synonimous  to  mons 
or  monticulus,  as  appears  by 
comparing  with  each  other. — 
Justin,  lib.  43.  c.  1 .  Pausan.  in 
Arcad.  c.  43.  and  Dionys.  Hal- 
licar.  Antiq.  Rom.  I.  c.  But  to 
return  to  the  words  tu<X)m  and 
ta<XT0<x}  or  tuma,  which  literally 
and  properly  signify  a  moat, 
hillock,  or  heap,  and  conse- 
quently or  derivatively  a  tomb 
and  grave :  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
in  justification  of  this  derivative 
meaning  ot  these  words,  that  the 
graves  of  all  persons  of  good 
note  in  ancient  times  were  form- 
ed of  coped  heaps  of  earth  in  the 
shape  of  moats  or  hillocks  ;  and 
the  graves  of  great  malefactors 
and  persons  put  to  an  igno- 
minious death  consisted  not  of 
earth,  but  of  heaps  of  loose 
stones  raised  in  a  coping  shape 
to  a  great  height,  as  appears 
from  Josh.  7.  26.  and  8.  29.  and 
2  Sam.  18.  17. 

Cu<vj/r;m,  an  opinion,  guess,  or 
conjecture. 

Cu<x; /i;m,  f<x  tu<v//i;ro,  as  it  were, 
towards;  jra tuúj/tjm  rxxfléjhe, 
towards  the  mountain ;  j:a  tuaj- 
rtjm  bo  flajivce,  towards  your 
health,  or  I  drink  your  health. 

Cu<v/rt;mjm,to  conjecture  or  guess. 

Ca<\jp.jfg,  an  account,  or  detail  of; 
xú<y))\yfz  -an  c<xta,  a  detail  of 
the  battle. 

Cu<v//ir?;r>,  a  mallet,  or  beetle. 

Z^u&jfce<\j\t,  the  north  quarter ; 
pjf  <n.n  taajfceapt,  unto  the 
north.— Is.  43.  6. 

Cu<vjt  and  ta<x;te,  northern. 

C>u<X]t,  a  tract,  or  territory. 

Cu<x;tecic,  from  ta<xi3  a  country  - 
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Cu<\}t:e<xr>,  the  north. 

Cualoipg,  patience. 

Cu<xt<ijr)g;m,  to  endure,  to  bear 
patiently. 

Cimíxxng,  able  or  capable ;  -jf  tu<\- 
l<xr)g  mj/*e,  I  am  capable. 

Cualtacb,  possibility ;  vidxa<xjl)m. 

Cu<xm<x,  a  tomb  or  grave. 

Cu<xm-ba-gu<xl<xrir),  Tuam,  in  the 
County  of  Galway,  the  seat  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Connaught. 

Cu<xm-T/ié;r?e,  a  hill  in  the  County 
of  Limerick,  now  called  Cnoc- 
g/ié;fle ;  cnoc  is  synonymous  to 
tuam,  both  signifying  a  hill ; 
Lat.  tumulus,  mons. 

Cuarocxn/?,  fierce,  morose  ;  fc<\fiS 
tuaiTKXoo,  a  fierce  bull. 

Cuapoll,  a  whirlpool. 

Cu<\]i,  an  omen,  presage,  or  fore- 
runner ;  hence  the  Irish  proverb, 
m<\f\t<\  trj/i;m  um/t  plxxnnba,  a 
dry  March  forebodes  a  season- 
able growth  of  all  sorts  of  plants. 

Cu<x/ia,  satisfaction. 

Cua/i<vjm,  to  bode,  or  portend. 

Cua/ic<vjm,  to  knock,  or  smite. 

Cu<Xfrg<xl5,  was  taken. 

Cua/ignac  c<\t<x,  the  chief  com- 
mander, or  general  of  an  army. 

Va<Xf\uf^6<x]l,  a  report,  or  charac- 
ter; ^)\oc-ia<\p<\fzV<xjl,  a  bad 
reputation. 

Cuajtujrbdl,  hire,  wages;  fejxbj- 
fe<\c  tadfiufo^l,  a  hired  ser- 
vant ;  j: ea/i  tu<Xfi<x^ba;l,  Lat. 
mercenarius. 

Cu<Xf,  above,  before ;  vid.  ya<Xf. 

Caa^jecx/ip,  northern,  northward. 
Cu<\flw£<xi>,  a  releasing,  or  dissolv- 
ing. 
Cimtci,  and  plur.  tuatdjbe,  a  lay- 
man, an  illiterate  person. 
Cu<xc,  the  north ;  vid.  be<ty\ 
CuHXt,  a  lordship. 
Cuat,  a  country,  or  district ;  gen. 

tu<x;ce  and  tua.t<\. 
Ca<xi<x  and  tu<x;teac,  rustic ;  also 
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the  people  in  general;    tu<\t<\ 
€,)f\e<\rw,  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Cacitcx  bé  0<\nann,  the  name  of 
the  fourth  colony  of  Ireland. 

Cuata-pobja,  the  name  of  some 
British  gentry  that  used  poison- 
ed darts  or  arrows  in  Ireland  in 
the  time  of  Herimon,  K.  ad 
a.  if.  2737. 

Cu<xta-pobbu;be,  a  district  of  the 
Queen's  County,  anciently  pos- 
sessed by  the  Macaboys. 

Cu<xi<xc,  a  lord,  or  sovereign. 

Cu<xt<xcb,  a  lordship,  or  seigniory. 

Cuatal,  the  left  hand ;  also  awk- 
ward, or  ungainly;  <xj\  ta<xi:<xl, 
the  wrong  way,  or  awkwardly. 

Cuatal,  the  proper  name  of  a  man, 
common  among  the  Irish  Scots ; 
it  is  the  same  as  Totilla  among 
the  Goths.  Many  other  Gothic 
names  are  observable  among  the 
Scots. 

Cuatallac,  awkward. 

Cuatatlan,  an  awkward,  ungainly 
person. 

Cuataroajl,  rude,  rustic. 

Cuatcu;/ib,  sorcery,  augury. 

Cub<\;;<t  and  tabajft,  misfortune, 
mischief;  ma  beanann  tubujfc 
bo,  if  mischief  befall  him. 

Cuba;/*teac,  unlucky,  unfortunate. 

Cuba,  a  show,  or  appearance. 

Z^ac  and  tecc,  a  bone. 

Cuca,  a  tuck,  or  rapier. 

Cucca;b,  a  cause,  or  reason. 

Cac<X]\f<X)m,  to  rub. 

Cuc/ta,  meat. 

Cuct,  a  form,  or  shape. 

Cuct,  time,  the  same  as  t/iat ; 
tuct,  i.  e.  an  t/iat,  when,  or  as 
soon  as. 

Cucta;  jjm,  to  choose. 

Cubamlac,  carriage,  behaviour. 

Cubcaba^i,  they  came ;  tubcajb 
fé,  he  will  come. 

Uubcaro  and  tubca;b;ro,  to  come, 
to  arrive. 

'Cu-Zi   gave>   brought ;    turab  an 
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talaro  féu/i,  let  the  earth  bring 
forth  grass;  tuga;b;^  n<x  bu)f- 
geaba,  let  the  waters  produce  ; 
tugaba/i  úata,  they  brought 
forth;  bo  tug  <xn  XZ)<X)\rxx  a/i 
gac  ujle  cjtann  pxf,  the  Lord 
caused  every  tree  to  grow. 

Cuga,  rather  tu;  je,  straw. 

Cu  j/?a;ro,  to  apply,  to  adjoin. 

Cu;ble,  or  tajbleac,  pleasant,  de- 
lightful. 

Cu;broe,  a  confederacy,  or  conjunc- 
tion. 

Cu;broeac,  a  yoke-fellow. 

Cujbrojro,  to  join,  to  yoke. 

Uu;  je,  straw ;  r>;  taba/itao;  pe<\f- 
b<\  tujje  bon  pobal;  ef^jhjf 
a%af  cjxajrmjjpjf  tu;ge  bo;b 
j:é;n,  ye  shall  give  the  people  no 
more  straw,  let  them  go  and  ga- 
ther straw  for  themselves,  Exod. 
5.  7. 

Cuj-^fm,  to  perceive  or  discern,  to 
understand ;  bo  tu; g  fé,  he 
knew ;  bo  tu;g  an  pobal  ujle, 
all  the  people  understood. 

taj-gfe  and  tujg/~/n,  the  under- 
standing ;  also  skill,  knowledge ; 
njl  taj-gfQ  agaro  ann,  I  have  no 
skill  in  it;  taj-gfjn  olc  -d^uf 
roaitea^a,  discerning  good  and 
evil. 

Ca]Tfe<xc  and  tujg^eanac,  skil- 
ful, intelligent. 

Cujle  and  tujle,  a  flood,  or  inun- 
dation ;  plur.  tu;lt;be ;  ho  cua- 
ba/i  bo  ionrxx  agu^  bo  tujle 
to/iam,  thy  waves  and  floods  are 
gone  over  me. — Ps.  42.  7. 

Cu;l,  sleep,  rest. 

Cujlg,  a  hill,  or  hillock. 

Cu;l;  j;m,  to  overflow. 

Cujtjro,  to  sleep;  tu;jty*eabaji  roo 
bea/ica  fiuxn,  my  eyes  slumber- 
ed :  this  word  is  oftener  written 
tajlfjm  ;  con  ur/l  cablab  c;roe- 
aba,  dormiebat  somnum  ccvptivcc 
matris ;  con  tujt  cac,  dormie- 
bant  omnes. 
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Cujlle  and  tujlleúb,  a  remnant, 
something  to  the  good;  trujle, 
idem  ;  tu;lle,  more,  an  addition 
to. 

Cujlleam,  wages,  hire ;  bo  c/iirjn- 
"75  n  7ab  b0  tu;lle<xm  méjjt- 
b/t;  je,  she  gathered  them  with 
the  hire  of  an  harlot. — Mic.  1. 
7. 

Ctfjlljm,  to  augment  or  increase, 
to  enlarge. 

Cujll/m,  to  deserve,  to  earn;  bo 
tujll  fé  <x  tá<X/i<x^boil  px  bo,  he 
earned  his  wages  doubly;  bo 
/ié;/i  m<x/t  bo  úrjll  <x  lam<x,  as 
his  hands  deserved;  botujlt  tú 
ba^*,  thou  hast  deserved  death. 

Cu;ll;n,  desert,  merit;  'oo  p.é]j\  <x 
ttajlljne,  according  to  their  de- 
sert. 

CujU^jm,  to  sleep ;  bo  tu;l^eúba/t 
ujle  peab  rxx  ftojbce,  they  slept 
the  entire  night. 

Cujllée,  earned,  deserved. 

Cu;lr;ne,  an  old  name  of  Lot/id 
in  Lower  Ormond. 

Cujnge,  an  oath. 

Cujn;be,  cloc<\  t;u;njbe,  immove- 
able rocks. 

Cu;nr>e<xm,  death;  ;á/i  btu;neam, 
after  death. 

tajrinjie,  a  den ;  tujjineab  b;0- 
tamnac,  a  den  of  thieves;  <\-g 
bul  <x  mú  ja  <x  bpty"ujj;jb,  <xzaf 
<x  ^lé;btjb,  <xju/-  <x  biru;n;gt:;b, 
<xgu^  <x  nu<xmu;b  caiman,  wan- 
dering in  wildernesses  and  moun- 
tains, and  dens,  and  caves  of  the 
earth.— Í&&.  11.  38. 

Cujnnjbe,  possession. 

Cúj/i,  plur.  of  ro/1,  towers,  bul- 
warks. 

Cu;;t,  a  lord,  a  sovereign,  or  gene- 
nal. 

Cuj/ibeac  or  tuj/imeac,  bashful, 
shamefaced;  hence úon^ufca)^- 
beac  was  so  called ;  vid.  K.  ad 
A.  M  3813. 

Cu;/tc;m;j;m,  to  make  sorry,  to 
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grieve  or  trouble. 

Cuj fic/ie;c,  a  reward. 

Cajj\e<xn,  a  troop,  or  multitude. 

Cuj/ieann,  wheat. 

tajj\e&nn,  a  sparkle  of  fire,  like 
that  of  iron  from  an  anvil,  or  as 
lightning;  ex.  fcejnnjb  truj/ie- 
<xno  <x;i  gac  leat,  sparkles  flash 
on  every  side. 

CujjieOfg  and  urj/rjo^g,  a  saw; 
j:a  tujp.iOf£<\fi,  under  saws. 

Cuj;i;o,  a  request. 

Cu;^t;b,  an  elegy. 

Cu;|i;b,  a  pillar,  or  supporter  of  a 
house  or  church;  tug  Summon 
<x  ju<vjlle  pi;^  an  ttruj/rjb  /to 
bao;  fan  tteac,  Samson  laid 
his  shoulders  against  the  pillars 
that  supported  the  house. — L.  B. 

Cuj/-i;  j;n,  a  tongue. 

Cu;/t;  g;n,  a  prince ;  also  a  judge. 

Cajjij  j;n,  a  pillar,  or  supporter. 

Cu)p.jrm,  the  genit.  of  tru;;te<xn, 
wheat ;  a  me;lc  urjj-gnn,  grind- 
ing wheat.  ^ 

Cajpjfc  tajbe,  conviction  of  theft. 

<Cúlj\l)n,  a  descent. 

Cúj/il;r>;m  or  tújfiljnjjm,  to  alight 
or  descend ;  bo  tú;/il;ng  fé,  he 
alighted. 

Cuj/imeac,  modest,  bashful. 

Cu;  ;imeacb,  modesty,  shame-faced- 
ness. 

CujpfQ  and  tu)]\f),  weariness,  sad- 
ness; lé;grjb  mé  mo  cu;/i^e 
b;om,  I  will  leave  off  my  heavi- 
ness. 

Ctfj/i^eac  and  tu;/i^eamajl,  wea- 
ry. 

^aWW™>  .to  wearYi  ^eajla  50 
ttujiyedcujnn  jab,  lest  I  weary, 
them. 

Cuj/iteacba,  a  rehearsal,  or  rela- 
tion. 

Cu;;tt,  time>  also  quantity,  consi- 
deration. 

£u)f,  a  nobleman,  a  gentleman. 

Cu)f,  a  jewel;  ó/t-cú;^e,  precious 
jewels. 
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Cú)f,  from  tuf,  a  beginning,  head, 
or  origin. 

Cú;y,  incense,  frankincense. 

Cú;ybe<xn<xb,  a  front. 

Cú;ybeac,  genit.  m;yb;g,  a  pa- 
rent. 

Cujy'ojn,  creation  ;  tajftyn  n<\ 
cjxujnne,  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  also  a  beginning  of  any 
thing ;  vid.  túfbjn. 

Cú;/*e<xc  and  t<\ojfe<\c,  a  com- 
mander, or  officer ;  tao;yeac 
flu<x g,  the  general  of  an  army ; 
from  túf  or  tujf,  hence  the 
family  of  Macantoish  in  Scot- 
land, i.  e.  00<xc  <xn  tujyeajcc, 
the  son  of  the  general,  or  head 
of  an  army ;  Lat.  dux.  duels, 

Cu;yea/1,  a  censor. 

Cujpll,  trespass. 

Cujyle,  the  hinge  of  a  door  or 
gate ;  bo  cup  t><\  tujyljgjb  é,  he 
threw  it  off  the  hinges. 

Cu;yle<xb  and  tujflj je,  a  stum- 
bling; ce<xp  tu;yl;je,  a  stum- 
bling block ;  hence  ba/i/KXtujy- 
le,  a  headlong  stumble ;  also  a 
faltering  in  any  affair;  from  baji/t, 
the  head,  and  tu;yle,  a  stumble ; 
so  that  b<\fij\tLÍjfle  signifies  to 
fall  headlong,  to  stumble. 

Cu;yl;pm,  to  stumble ;  m)  Bjr<xj^jb 
bo  coy  ur/yleab,  thy  foot  shall 
not  stumble ;  bo  tujfVj jeab<X/t, 
they  stumbled. 

Cu;yl;jte,  stumbled,  fallen,  or 
tumbled  down. 

Cú;yme<ib  and  tú;yme<xj<\.b,  de- 
livery, travailing,  or  bringing 
forth  young ;  Ixxéce  <x  tujymjb, 
dies  pariendi;  he<\n  trú;prrjb,  a 
midwife ;  ;ie  mnajb  tu;ym;be, 
unto  the  midwifes. 

Cú;ym;bjm,  to  bear  or  bring  forth. 

Cujymjgteo;^  a  parent;  babtu;y- 

m;  jceo jtu;b,  to  their  parents. 
Cujftjun,  a  groat. 
CujyteaiTKXc,  frail,  ruinous,  ready 
to  fall. 
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Ca)t,  a  side. 

Cujtrjm,  to  fall ;  bo  tu;t;eab<X/i 
jO/inta  fan,  they  fell  into  them. 

Cujtjm,  a  fall ;  bo  pia;/t  ye  tuj- 
C;m,  he  got  a  fall;  tujtr/m  /7a 
lo.Oc,  the  fall  of  the  heroes. 

Cul,  the  face  or  countenance,  the 
front  or  forehead;  )\o  b/i;ye<xb 
<x  cenma,  a  yujle  a-gaf  tul  a 
néaban  ;  hence  also  tula  r>a 
naoro,  the  relics  of  the  saints; 
also  tula  an  teampujl,  the  place 
where  the  bones  and  skulls  are 
heaped  up. 

Cul,  a  beginning,  or  entrance. 

Cul,  more. 

Cul,  quick,  soon. 

Cul,  a  manner,  or  fashion. 

Cul,  naked. 

Cula,  a  hill  or  hillock ;  Heb.  bn, 
the  same. 

Culla,  a  green  or  common. 

Culac-03,  in  Ulster,  the  estate  of 
the  O'Hogans  and  the  O'Gorm- 
leighs. 

Cul-bfiejcnecxc,  spotted,  freckled. 

Culca,  bands. 

Culc<xc  and  bulcanac,  hilly,  full  of 
hills. 

Culccui,  diminut.  of  tulac,  a  hil- 
lock; sometimes  written  tulgan. 

Culcom/iajc,  an  assembly  or  con- 
gregation ;  710  tug  a  j;olla  co- 
lay  Sbamyon  30  teac  tulcom- 
/ia;c  n<x  \3b)l)fcjne<\c,  his  lead- 
er conducted  Sampson  to  the  as- 
sembly house  of  the  Philistines. 
— L.  R 

Culqiomacb  and  tul-claonacb,  a 
declivity. 

Culgán,  the  same  as  tulcan. 

Culganac,  hilly,  uneven. 

Culgajjvjm,  to  provoke. 

Culglan,  a  handsome  hillock. 

Culjluayact,  promotion. 

Cull-ballygaba,  spots,  freckles. 

Cullóg,  the  fish  called  pollock. 


Cul/i<xb<x/icacb, 
dence. 


foresight,  provi- 


c  u 


c  u 


Calf  can,  a  loosening. 

Cuty-taorKXcb,  a  declivity. 

Calt<\pai>,  by  mere  chance,  acci- 
dentally. 

Cum,  a  bush ;  tumb/r/^,  a  bramble 
bush;  rúm  clejteac,  a  tuft  of 
feathers;  c<Xf  turn,  a  curled  lock. 

Cuma,  a  tomb  or  sepulchre. 

Cumab,  a  dipping. 

Cum<v/m,  to  dip;  bo  turn  ye  <x 
roeáp,  he  dipped  his  finger;  bo 
"cam<xb<xp  <xr)  cota  <nnn^-<x  bjrtrjl, 
they  dipped  the  coat  in  the 
blood. 

Uúmta,  dipped. 

Uúmt<v//-ie,  a  dipper,  or  diver. 

Cap,  dry,  bare,  alone ;  bj<\i>  tap, 
dry  food,  i.  e.  without  drink. 

Cap,  a  request,  or  petition. 

Cap,  a  research. 

'Cap.,  a  tower;    Lat.   turns,  Gr. 

TUjCXTÍC' 

Cu/i,  heaviness,  weariness. 

Cap,  a  journey,  or  tour;  Gall. 
tour. 

Cap<x,  much,  plenty,  abundance; 
tap<x  ncimab,  a  great  deal  of 
enemies. 

Cap<Xf  and  tapaf,  a  journey  or 
expedition ;  bo  tjonnfgiX'jn  01 
tapaf,  he  began  his  journey; 
tapaf  is  also  the  state  of  a  per- 
son or  thing ;  c/iéb  é  <x  tapaf, 
what  is  he  doing,  or  upon ;  tu- 
jicty-  ceanflúj  je,  traffic. 

Cu/icygaji,  sea-ore,  or  sea-rack; 
Lat.  alga. 

Capb]tK  a  turbot,  rhombus. 

Capbajb,  or  Ufibajb,  mischance, 
misfortune. 

Cu/ic<X/i,  riches. 

Cu/ic5m^dc,  an  assembly,  or  con- 
gregation. 

Uu/ig<\b<x;l  gjié;ne,  the  course  of 
the  sun  from  its  rising  to  its  set- 
ting; though  it  is  sometimes 
used  to  signify  sunrise,  and 
oftentimes  to  imply  the  setting 
of  the  sun;  from  tap,  a  tour, 
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and  g<xt>a;l,  to  take;  Gall,  tour, 
i.  e.  the  artificial  day. 

Cu/igajb,  he  took  up. 

Cu/ig<xboila,  iniquity. 

Curtgablxxc,  guilty. 

Cap-gn<\jm,  to  collect  or  gather. 

Cú/ilac  jnhjp  roojp,  the  old  name 
of  Arklow. 

Curiae,  is  any  ground  covered 
with  water  in  winter,  and  dry  in 
summer. 

Caprxx,  a  furnace. 

Caprxx,  a  spinning-wheel. 

Caprxxjie,  a  minister. 

Cáprxxjrt),  to  humble ;  also  to  de- 
scend: it  is  sometimes  written 
tOjpnjff) ;  bo  to;/u?e<xb  ce<\n<Xf 
clann  Cajrw,  the  power  of  the 
Conations  was  reduced  or  hum- 
bled ;  táprxxro  n<x  nb;om<ty~<xc  po 
bleact,  it  is  just  to  humble  the 
proud ;  also  to  descend,  or  come 
down,  as  from  a  high  to  a  low 
place;  rrxxp  tápn  <xn  cloc  bon 
tfVjob,  as  the  stone  descends 
from  the  mountain :  in  this  lat- 
ter sense  it  is  vulgarly  corrupted 
into  táplpn,  as  tápljn  ^ot  c<\- 
pal,  unlight  or  descend  off  thy 
horse. 

Cúpn<xm,  a  descent. 

Caprxxvo,  rest,  quiet;  n)  té;b  táp- 
n<xm,  he  is  never  at  rest. 

Capnojp,  a  turner. 

Capfcolboi,  frequent  skirmishes 
or  engagements. 

Captp<\,  a  district  of  Orgialla,  for- 
merly possessed  by  the  O'Flins, 
the  O'Donnellans,  and  the 
O'Heircks. 

Captajp,  a  turtle ;  Lat.  tartur. 

Capaf,  a  journey;  vid.  tap<Xf. 

Capaf  <xn,  a  traveller. 

Cúf,  a  beginning,  a  foundation; 
<xp  ttáf,  in  the  beginning ;  also 
first;  genit.  "caff;  <X;t  ttaif,  or 
<X/t  t>á)f,  in  the  first  place ;  hence 
tájfeac,  corruptly  written  tao;- 
fe<\c,  a  leader,  or  duke;  Lat. 


c  u 


c  u 


dux,  duels,  quasi  dus,  dusis,  the 
x  and  the  s  being  of  the  same 
sound  in  the  Celtic  as  it  is  in 
French. 

Uuf<\,  thou,  even  thou,  thou  also ; 
e<xb;iam^ci  <^Zuf  tura,  between 
me  and  thee. 

Cu^c<X;irxxb,  fiction. 

túfbjn,  the  beginning ;  ex.  o  taf- 
b;r?  <xccaf  5  cjbeajt^an  rxx  b;- 
l;r>be,  from  the  beginning  and 
overflowing  of  the  waters  of  the 
deluge. — L.  B. 

<Zuf&<y,  rather;  also  the  former; 
njb  huf  túfg<x,  sooner,  or  rather 
than. 

Caf^<x,  incense. 

Cí/^lóg,  a  leap  or  jump;  vulgarly 


Ca  florae,  desultory,  skipping, 
jumping  ;  pm;m  tO/tmajn  rxx 
rtot<xb  a^uf  ;om/túa jab  rxx  neac 
<x^af  rxx  cc<x;ib<xb  ttu^lójac, 
the  noise  of  the  rattling  wheels, 
and  of  the  prancing  horses,  and 
of  the  jumping  chariots. — Nah. 
3.2. 

Cu^tóg<vjm,  to  skip  or  jump ;  <xg 
tuflo-ga.  <\/t  rxx  cnocujb,  skip- 
ping upon  the  hills. 

Uupriob,  a  bond-slave. 

UafOjW&c,  a  parricide. 

Uút<xc,  filthy,  dirty ;  also  ungainly, 
awkward. 

Cutaygjl,  dirt,  filth ;  awkward- 
ness. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  LETTER  U. 


U  is  now  the  seventeenth  and  last  letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  which 
originally  consisted  but  of  sixteen  letters. —  Vid.  Remarks  on  the  letter 
p.  Our  grammarians  call  this  vowel  by  the  name  of  U,  which,  according 
to  Flaherty,  signifies  heath,  vulgarly  called  jt/kxoc,  Lat.  erica.  But 
should  it  not  rather  signify  that  noble  ornament  of  the  forest,  the  yew-tree, 
which  in  Irish  is  called  ú/i,  otherwise  written  úbu/t  and  ;úb<X/i.  U  is  one 
of  the  three  broad  or  grave  vowels,  and  was  used  indifferently  instead  of 
<i  or  o,  not  only  in  the  Irish  language,  but  likewise  in  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin. Cassiodorus  observes  that  the  old  Latins  made  no  difference  be- 
tween u  and  o  in  their  manner  of  writing  or  pronouncing :  volt  being  fre- 
quently used  for  vult,  colpa  for  culpa,  prcestu  for  prcesto,  poblicum  for 
publicum,  and  hoc  for  hue,  as  in  Virgil's  iEneid,  "  hoc  time  ignipotens 
coelo  descendit  ab  alto."  And  for  the  Greek  vvZ,  the  Latins  wrote  nox; 
for  Gr.  julvXt),  Lat.  mola;  also  a  for  u,  as  Gr.  KiAt?,  Lat.  calic;  Gr.  juv- 
Sau),  Lat.  madeo;  likewise  u  for  a,  as  for  the  Greek  H£Kaj3r?  the  Latins 
wrote  Hecuba;  Gr.  KaXa/mog,  Lat.  culmus ;  and  in  the  Latin  we  find  the 
a  in  the  word  calco  changed  into  u  in  its  compound  conculco.  The  Irish 
alphabet  has  no  r  consonant,  to  which  an  aspirated  b  or  b  is  equivalent 
in  power  and  pronunciation ;  as  likewise  in  the  Gr.  a  single  /3,  or  beta, 
serves  for  v  ;  thus  for  the  Hebrew  word  TH,  the  Greeks  write  AafiiS, 
as  the  Irish  do  Óab;. —  Vid.  Remarks  on  the  letters  0  and  p.  II  is  the 
initial,  or  leading  vowel,  of  the  three  uphthongs,  uj,  a<x,  and  a<X),  called 
rxx  t/rj  bujllearxx,  from  ajilean,  the  honey-suckle  tree;  Lat.  caprifolium. 
Scioppius  and  Carisius  have  remarked  that  a  syllable  may  be  formed 
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either  by  one  vowel  or  by  two  or  three,  as  in  the  word  aquae,  &c. ;  but 
Quintilian  will  not  allow  that  three  vowels  can  be  united  in  one  syllable, 
and  Terencian  joins  him  in  the  same  opinion:  syllabam,  says  he,  non  in- 
venimus  ex  tribus.  But  a  syllable  of  three  vowels  is  very  common,  as 
well  as  easy  and  natural  in  the  Irish  language.  The  Hebrews  have  the 
diphthong  ui,  as  in  the  word  >nVj,  Lat.  revelatum,  Sec. ;  as  also  a  whole 
word  consisting  only  of  two  vowels,  as  the  Hebrew  >K,  which  signifies  an 
island,  region,  or  country. —  Fid.  Opium's  and  Buxtorf's  Heb.  Lexicons. 
I  would  be  curious  to  know  how  the  ingenious  Monsieur  Bergier,  who 
allows  no  radicals  but  consonants,  would  make  out  the  radical  formation 
of  this  Heb.  word  >K,  or  of  the  Greek  words  viov,  the  genitive,  and  vita, 
the  accusative  of  viog,filius  ;  and  of  many  other  words  of  a  like  frame  in 
other  languages,  especially  in  the  Irish,  wherein  words  consisting  of  vowels 
alone  are  very  frequent.  Nor  is  M.  Bergier's  own  language  destitute  of 
words  of  such  a  frame :  the  word  eau,  water,  is  an  obvious  proof  of  it, 
amongst  many  others.  I  should  rather  join  in  opinion  with  the  learned 
and  judicious  author  of  the  treatise  on  the  Mechanical  Formation  of  Lan- 
guages, who  reckons  the  vowels  amongst  the  radical  elements  of  all  words. 
Their  being  commutable  with  each  other  should  not  deprive  them  of 
that  privilege,  no  more  than  the  consonants ;  many  of  which  are  equally 
interchangeable,  and  promiscuously  used.  Before  we  have  done  with  the 
vowels  it  is  fit  to  remark,  that  words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  being  of  the 
masculine  gender  and  of  the  nominative  case  singular,  must  admit  of  the 
letter  t  as  a  prefix,  when  preceded  by  the  Irish  particle  <xn,  as  <xn  tari&rr), 
<xn  tuo.Ba/1,  &c. 


U  4 

Ua,  from;  Lat.  de,  ab ;  ex.  as, 
uajrn,  i.  e.  a<x  me,  from  me; 
ua;c,  i.  e.  a<x  ta,  from  you; 
a<x;b,  i.  e.  ua  ffi,  or  a<x  ;b,  from 
ye ;  hence 

U<x,  signifies  any  male  descendants, 
whether  son  or  grandson,  or  in 
any  other  degree  or  descent 
from  a  certain  ancestor  or  stock ; 
thus  u<x  O/rjajn,  signifies  the 
son  or  any  other  descendant  of 
Brian;  a<\  /Me;l,  the  son,  or  of 
the  posterity  of  Nial,  &c.  In 
latter  ages  this  word  u<x  has 
been  changed  into  0,  as  0'0/v/- 
<x;o,  Engl.  O'Brien,  O'Neil,  &c. 
In  this  manner  it  is  used  as  a 
prefix  to  family  names,  and 
serves  to  distinguish  families 
from  each  other  by  subjoining 
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the  name  of  the  ancestor  which 
is  regarded  as  the  stock.  Other 
Irish  families  are  distinguished 
by  the  word  mac,  which  strictly 
signifies  a  son,  subjoining  in  like 
manner  the  name  of  the  stock, 
as  00<xc  C<xpi<X)%,  Engl.  Mac 
Carry,  GOac  Óómn<x;t, Engl.  Mac 
Donel,  &c. ;  and  in  this  manner 
the  word  m<xc  signifies  a  descen- 
dant, or  posterity,  as  well  as  a<x 
or  0.  U<x  sometimes  signifies 
an  heir  of  one's  own  issue  or 
posterity,  as  in  the  expression 
bjm;b  fé  gar»  ua  j<xn  íx;t:;ú  j<xb, 
he  died  without  heir  or  habita- 
tion. This  word  u<\,  signifying 
a  son,  is  of  the  same  root  with 
the  Greek  mevg,  which  makes 
viovg  in  the  genitive,  and  visa  in 
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the  accusative ;  Lat.  filius.  The 
names  of  some  Irish  families  of 
note,  beginning  with  0  or  CQac, 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  men- 
tioned in  this  Dictionary,  shall 
be  set  down  at  the  end  of  this 
letter,  with  an  account  of  their 
respective  stocks  and  ancient 
properties. 
U<\bixn,  fear,  dread,  horror;  la  an 
úaba;n,  the  day  of  horror,  or 
the  dreadful  day  (of  judgment.) 
In  its  inflections  it  forms  úabajn 
and  úabna.  It  is  sometimes  writ- 
ten oban,  and  sometimes  impro- 
perly written  uaman  and  orr,<\n, 
for  the  Greek  0oj3ov,  which  is 
evidently  of  the  same  root,  is 
written  with  b,  and  not  m ;  Wei. 
ovan,  Arm.  and  Cor.  oun,  Can- 
tabr.  oivna. 
Uaba/t,  pride,  pomp,  vain-glory; 

Lat.  superbia. 
Uaba/iac,    or    ua;b/ieac,    proud, 

haughty,  arrogant. 
Uacb,  a  will  or  testament;  }:ag- 
ba;m  le  7)uact;,  I  leave  by  my 
last    will    and    testament ;    also 
I  protest.     Written    sometimes 
ujacb. 
Uacba/i,  the  top,  summit,  or  upper 
part  of  any  thing;  uacba/i  na 
nujfge<\i<\,  the  face  of  the  wa- 
ters;  lam  lajbj/i   an   uacba;/t, 
Gall,    vigueur  de   dessus,   the 
motto  of  the   O'Briens;  lam  a 
núacba;/i,   the    upper  hand  in 
wrestling  or  fighting;  5  uacba/i 
30  bjocba/i,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. 
Uacba/i,  cream. 
Uacba/i  t;;/ie,  the  upper  part  of 

Ormond. 

Uacba/iac,    uppermost,    highest ; 

h<xj\   na    cnaojbe    uacba^iuj je, 

the  top  of  the  uppermost  bough. 

Uacba/ian,    a    president,    or    go- 


vernor. 


Uacbaftanacb,  presidency,  supre- 
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macy,  sovereignty. 

Uaba,  or  ua;b,  from  him ;  cu;ge 
a^uf  a  aba,  to  and  from  him,  to 
and  again. 

Uabbacb,  terror,  horror. 

Uabba^ac,  terrible. 

Ua  j,  a  grave ;  a/t  a  7?u a;  j,  upon 
her  grave;  cum  n<x  l?ua;je,  to 
the  grave. 

Ua^ba,  a  choice,  election,  or  op- 
tion. 

Ua;b,  from  you,  i.  e.  ua,  or  5  ;b  or 
ffi  >  Zaf  an  ccu;b  <xf  f)<x  aa;b 
bon  talam,  unto  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth;  t;j;b  aa;b, 
come  ye  forth. 

Ua;b/ieac,  proud,  vain-glorious. 

Ua;b  and  uaba^ar»,  from  him. 

Ua;£  and  uam,  a  den  or  cave. 

Ua;  j/ié;/t,  full  of  arbitrary  sway. 

Uajgneac,  lonesome,  solitary, 
alone. 

llajgnea^,  lonesomeness,  solitari- 
ness; lu;j;b  a  nijKXj-gnjf,  they 
lurk  privily. 

Uajl,  a  wailing  or  lamentation  ; 
Lat.  idulatio. 

Ua;l,  a  howling  or  cry  ;  ua;l  con, 
the  howling  of  a  dog  or  dogs. 

tlajle,  vanity,  pride,  vain-glory; 
uajll  ^  b;oma/-  <xn  t^aojajl, 
the  pride  and  vanity  of  the 
world;  t/ié  a  nu  a;  lie,  through 
their  pride. 

Ua;ll,  famous,  illustrious,  renown- 
ed. 

Ua;lleab,  a  roaring  or  howling. 

Uuajlljrea/itac,  howling;  a  bjra- 
f<xc  uajgnjg  ua;llpea^tt:a;  j,  in 
the  solitary  howling  wilderness. 

Ua;ll;  j;m,  to  roar  or  howl ;  bo 
ua;ll  mé,  I  have  roared;  a<X]l- 
ljm,ide?n;  Lat.  ululo,  and  Gr. 

oXoXv^d). 

Ua;llm)anac,  ambitious. 

Uajltea/it,  or  ualta/tt,  the  howl- 
ing of  a  wolf,  dog,  &c. 

Uajm,  or  jrua;m,  a  sound,  or  re- 
port. 

3  M 
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llajm,  notes  on  the  harp ;  also  con- 
cordance in  verse. 

U<\;m,  from  me,  i.  e.  u<x,  or  5  me. 

U<x;m,  a  den  or  cave. 

Uajmneac,  dreadful,  horrid,  ter- 
rible ;  potius  u<xb<xn<xc,  vid.  a<\- 
h<xn. 

Ua;mn;j;m,  to  terrify;  also  to  be 
afraid;  n<x  hu&finj gte<X/t  y*;b 
ftompa  ^úb,  be  not  ye  afraid  of 
them. 

Uájn,  a  time  or  turn ;  also  an 
opportunity;  also  respite;  <X;t 
a<xjn,  at  leisure,  or  free  from  bu- 
siness; ú<xjn  roujljnn,  the  turn  of 
grinding  in  the  mill. 

U<X]n,  the  loan  of  a  thing. 

Uajneacb,  vacation. 

Uajnn  and  uKXjnne,  from  us,  i.  e. 
u<x,  or  5  jnne,  or  pnne;  ;nr)^ 
bo;b  uhxjiw,  tell  them  from  us. 

U  a;  /i,  in  old  Irish  manuscripts  is 
often  written  for  Ójji,  which  is 
always  used  when  a  reason  is 
assigning  for  something  lately 
affirmed,  and  answers  sometimes 


to    the   Latin 


enim,   enimvero, 


sometimes  to  quia,  or  quoniam 
and  to  the  English  for,  because 
that ;  uajp.  n;t  <i  n'úttxxjn  jrea/t 
jf  j:e<X/t/i  ;r?<x^  é,  for  in  Scotland 
there  is  not  to  be  found  a  better 
man  than  him. 

Ucjj\,  an  hour;  also  once,  on  a 
time ;  Lat.  hora,  Gr.  wpa,  Wei. 
aur;  <xn  ba  u<X)j\fe,  these  two 
times ;  <x  nuaj/i,  when ;  <xn  a<xjp. 
fjn,  then,  immediately ;  <i;i  ua- 
/v/b,  sometimes ;  mo/tar?  baa;/i;b, 
often,  many  a  time. 

Ua;/t)Ob<xc,  otherwise  pmji;obac, 
subject  to  cold  distempers,  chil- 
ly; hence  <xob  uú;/r/ob<xc  was 
so  called ;  vid.  K.  a.  d.  593. 

U<X]f,  noble,  well-descended ;  Col- 
la  u<\jf,  Colla  the  noble,  an 
Irish  prince  ;  u<X]f-jn^Q<xrj3  a 
noble  daughter. 

U<v/rle  and  a<xjrljh,   the  nobilitv 
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or  gentry ;  liable  C;/tean,  the 
nobility  of  Ireland. 

U&jfle  and  ua;^le<xc£,  nobility, 
generosity. 

U<\ifVj j;m,  to  nobilitate,  or  make 
noble. 

Uaj^ljú  j<xb,  a  making  noble. 

Uoljc,  from  thee,  i.  e.  a<\,  or  6  tu ; 
dbajji  uajt,  speak  out,  say  on. 

U^jtCfxji,  horror. 

Ucji),  or  u<\;te,  from  her,  or  it,  of 
her,  i.  e.  u<x,  or  5  7 ;  <x  njb  j:<Xf<Xf 
ua;te  jre;r>,  that  which  grows 
spontaneously. 

Ucv/tne,  menstrua  midiebria;  bo 
cuajb  í?acel  <x  npnab  jnclejte 
<xma;l  /tobe;t  f/17  fruajtne,  <xzaf 
<xn  la;m  b;a  jrorxx  taob,  Rachel 
in  locum  secessit  occultum,  et 
quasi  menstrua  pater etur,  sedit 
super  idolum  patris  sui.  —  L.  B. 

Uajtrne,  green;  also  greenness. 

U<x;trr)e,  a  pillar,  or  post. 

Uajtne,  union ;  a  poetical  term, 
the  same  with  com<X/tbúj<xb,  or 
correspondence,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  the  former  is 
used  always  in  that  sort  of  verse 
called  jtanu;£e<xct  mó/t,  and  in 
that  called  c<X/-bá;j/tne. 

Uajtrne,  the  country  now  called 
Owny  in  the  Counties  of  Lime- 
rick and  Tipperary,  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  the  Ó'Dinnahanes, 
and  afterwards  of  the  O'Ryans. 

U<x)tnj  jjm.  to  prop  or  support 

U<xl<xc,  a  burden,  a  charge ;  béab- 
t/iomab  n<x  nual<xc  t/tom,  to 
make  light  their  heavy  burden ; 
'qo  cu;/t  fh  bualac  a;/i/ie,  he 
charged  or  obliged  her. 

Ualaj  jjm,  to  load  or  burthen. 

Ualldc,  pro  eolac,  expert,  skilful ; 
<Xf  é  /10b  ualca,  he  was  the  most 
expert. 

Uallac,  vain,  silly,  vain-glorious, 
ostentatious;  also  lewd;  bajne 
uúllac  éabt/iom,  a  vain,  conceit- 
ed coxcomb. 
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Uallacan,  a  coxcomb. 

U<xll<xciXf,  silliness,  vanity,  conceit ; 
also  lewdness. — Ezek.  16.  43. 

Udlm<x;jjiD,  to  howl  or  roar. 

Ualmu/tnac,  an  outcry. 

Uamca^ajm,  to  encompass  or  sur- 
round. 

Uaró,  a  cave,  a  den,  or  oven ;  <xn 
uajm  t;neab,  in  a  fiery  furnace; 
uam  talman,  a  subterraneous  ca- 
vern, a  souterain. 

Uan,  rectius  uajn,  or  uagan,  Lat. 
agnus,  a  lamb;  u<xn  ca^ja,  the 
Passover,  or  the  Paschal  Lamb  ; 
plur.  ucrnajb;  Gr.  accusat.  wov, 
Lat.  ovem. 

Hurt,  froth,  foam  ;  aíxn  tajrme-,  the 
froth  or  foam  of  the  sea. 

Ua/tac-mullac,  the  herb  called  the 
devil's  bit;  Lat.  succisa. 

Ua/tac,  temporary,  of  a  short  du- 
ration; nj  ba  ua/tac  jm  ^ea/tc 
n'Óé,  she  was  constant  in  the 
love  of  God. 

U<Xf,  upon,  more  than,  upwards,  or 
above ;  Lat.  super. 

Ui\f<\l,  noble,  well-descended ;  also 
a  gentleman;  also  Sir;  a  u<Xf<X]i 
j on ma]n, beloved  Sir ;  pi.  ua;/~le, 
gentry ;  also  the  nobility. 

Udtr,  fear  or  dread. 

Hat,  the  earth,  or  mould. 

Uatr,  a  hawthorn  or  whitethorn ; 
hence,  according  to  the  book  of 
Lecan,  it  gives  name  to  the  let- 
ter q. 

U<xé,  a  small  number;  tracheae 
a/t  uata  ^úcujbe,  an  officer  of  a 
small  number  of  troops. 

Hat:  and  uatma/t,  terrible. 

Hat,  solitary,  lonesome,  or  alone; 
<x%uf  é  an  uat  agu^-  <xn  aona/t, 
and  he  was  left  solitary  and 
alone. 

Uata.  single;  an  afijp.  uata,  the 
singular  number;  also  solitary, 
lonesome. 

Uatab,  a  little,  a  small  quantity,  a 
few;  a/t  uatab  bújbne,  having 
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but  few  attendants;  bo  jaj/t- 
meab  ft; j  30  jléjtjnneac  bé, 
<x^uf  e  a)/t  úatab  a  taoj^eaca, 
he  was  solemnly  declared  king, 
although  he  had  been  attended 
but  by  a  few  of  his  chieftains. 
Ca;t/ie;m  Cbo;/tb. 

Uatamajl,  single,  solitary, 

Hatba^,  astonishment,  surprise, 
wonder. 

Hatba^ac,  shocking,  dreadful,  ter- 
rible. 

Uatéoró/tab,  soliloquy. 

Ub,  the  point  of  a  thing ;  ah  cl5;b- 
)m,  the  point  of  a  sword. 

Ubal,  an  apple;  ma/t  ubal  a  fill, 
as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

Uca;/te,  a  cottener  or  napper  of 
frize  or  ratteen.  The  translator 
of  the  Bible  interprets  it  a  fuller ; 
a  /~ljje  moj/i  macaj/te  an  úca;- 
/te,  in  the  highway  of  the  Fuller's 
field. -/5.  7.  3. 

Ucjrajm,  to  abolish,  or  extinguish ; 
/to  acf<\f  oll/tojb,  that  will  abo- 
lish pride  and  haughtiness. 

Uc,  ah,  alas !  uc !  a/t  <\n  Ó/tao;, 
alas !  says  the  Druid. 

Ucb,  the  breast,  the  bosom;  ab 
ucb,  in  thy  bosom ;  traj  ucb  aj/i, 
he  faced  him,  he  assaulted ;  tur 
act)  a/t  ixn  lo;ng,  he  attackea 
the  ship ;  <\f  ucb,  in  the  name, 
or  for  the  sake  of;  a^  ucb  Óé, 
for  God's  sake ;  rectius  uct,  Lat. 
pectus;  praefigendo  litteram  (p) 
et  substituendo  (e)  loco  (11). 

Ucb-éabac  and  ucb-é;be,  a  breast- 
plate. 

Uctac,  a  stomacher,  or  breast- 
plate, Is.  3.  24 ;  uctac  eje,  the 
breast-plate  of  a  saddle;  also 
delivery  in  speech. 

Ub,  that  there ;  an  taob  úb,  that 
side. 

Ubb/tann,  a  joint. 

Ubmab,  an  enclosure. 

Ubmab,  a  withe  used  tor  shutting  a 
wicket  or  door  of  a  cow-house. 
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Ubmall,  quick,  active,  stirring;  na 
Y)  p5/t  ubnrxvjlte,  do  not  be  go- 
ing. 
Ug<x,  choice,  election. 
Ujúb,  birth. 

Uj,  an  egg. — Luke,  11.  12. 
Uj<x;m,  plur.  úgamúb,  horse-har- 
ness, or  traces;   <x  nújajiD   <xr? 
camajl,  in  the  camel's  furniture. 

Uj<xma;nr),  to  accoutre,  to  harness; 
bú  jmujb  /~e,  he  saddled ;  a  j<x- 
mu;j  noi  be;c,  harness  ye  the 
horses. 

U  jamtú,  harnessed,  equipped,  or 
accoutred. 

XI  jbujbeacúr?,  for  oBbu;becar>,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg. 

XX  jb<Xfi,  an  author. 

Ujba/ify*  and  úgb<Xfib<\/-,  autho- 
rity; Lat.  authoritas. 

U  jb<\fiápxc,  authentic ;  also  pow- 
erful. 

tlgb<x/tfy-<vjm,  to  authorize  or  em- 
power, to  authenticate. 

V. %]\<X,  a  fight,  a  conflict,  or  skir- 
mish. 

H)h)]i,  a  number;  ujbj/i  cOj\j\9  the 
odd  number.  This  word  should 
rather  be  written  ajmjji,  or  nu;- 
n);;i,  as  it  has  a  plain  affinity 
with  the  Latin  numerus. 

Ujbne,  a  small  pitcher,  or  can. 

VLjlSne,  or  ;Bne,  drinking. 

Ujb,  care,  heed. 

Ujbe,  a  journey ;  u;be  éun  labeag, 
eleven  days'  journey. 

Ujb- jjolla,  a  running  footman. 

U;be<xc,  musical,  harmonious. 

U;b;becict:,  harmony,  melody. 

U;ge,  a  jewel,  pearl,  or  precious 
stone. 

Xljge,  a  web ;  Lat.  tela. 

Ujge,  or  o;ge,  carded  wool  for 
clothes  to  be  spun  into  thread ; 
hence  it  signifies  the  drawing 
out  of  a  poem ;  also  a  poem  it- 
self. 

Ujge,  knowledge,  skill,  ingenuity, 
or  understanding ;  ^<xn  u;ge,  g<xn 
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jntle<xct,  without  knowledge  or 
.understanding. 

Ujgjnge,  a  fleet  or  navy ;  <\pb  ta- 
o;^eac  uj'&jn'ge,  an  admiral. 

U;t,  a  contracted  writing  of  ú;b;í, 
a  Jew;  v<x  bújt,  of  the  Jews:  it 
is  only  a  variation  of  ú;b ;  Lat. 
Judceus. 

Ujlc,  the  plur.  of  olc,  evils,  mis- 
chiefs. 

Ujle,  all;  ir/te  cóm<xct<xc,  omni- 
potent. 

U;le  and  ujlean,  an  elbow  ;  also  a 
nook  or  corner ;  Cor.  illin,  and 
Wei.  elin,  Gr.  wAevij,  and  Lat. 
ulna. 

U;le<xcb,  universality,  generality. 

U;lecúm<xcbac,  almighty. 

U;ljb,  all ;  50  bu;l;be,  universally, 
all  together. 

Ujlle  and  o;lle,  greater. 

U;Uear>n,  an  elbow ;  vid.  a;le. 

U;lle<Xflr>,  the  honeysuckle ;  hence 
it  is  the  name  of  the  diphthong 
a).— Vid.  O' Flaherty. 

U;llear>rv<xc,  cornered,  or  having  an- 
gles; ce<xta/i-irjUe<xr)rK\c,  four- 
square, or  quadrangular. 

U;m,  the  earth;  Lat.  humus;  vid. 
urn. 

Ujm  and  úm<x,  brass  or  copper. 

Ujmceallac  and  ú;mce<*U6g,  any 
close  private  place. 

U;mcfvjt,  an  earthquake. 

U;me,  about  him,  upon  him;  bo 
cajji  fé  u;me  0.  éubac,  he  has 
put  on  his  clothes,  he  is  dressed ; 
u;noe,  and  ujme  f]n,  therefore. 

U;meb;m,  to  encompass,  to  em- 
brace. 

Ujmj:<il/t<ty*t<v/m,  rectius  u;mpxl<x- 
/kvjw,  to  pace  or  amble. 

U;m;;i,  a  number;  u;m;/i  5;/t,  the 
golden  number. 

Ujmleac  and  u;mle<icán,  the  navel. 

Ujnoleacta,  of  the  fashion  of  a  navel. 

U;mme;/tg,  rust. 

U;mpe,    on  her ;    mj   cu;/tj:)b    f) 


ujipp 


e  ú  hé<\t)&c.  she  will  not 
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put  on  her  clothes. 

U;mpljocb<vjm,  to  embrace. 

Ujm/iearóa^  very  fat. 

U;r?ce,  a  battle. 

U;/?ge,  an  ounce;  tfjnge  bo/1,  an 
ounce  of  gold. 

VLjnne,  blind. 

IT;  nn  earn,  strength. 

Ujnnemejivc,  ointment. — Luke,  7. 
46. 

VLjnnjan,  an  onion. 

VLjrif],  is,  or  it  is. 

U;/t,  mould,  earth;  o  <x  uj/t,  O  thou 
earth,  Job,  16.  18 ;  ujjx-ljOf,  a 
garden. 

U;/t,  fire ;  vid.  aft. 

U;;ica;l,  a  cricket;  it  may  also  sig- 
nify the  chur-worm,  or  fen-crick- 
et; Lat.  gryllus,  i.  e.  salaman- 

•    der;  Moufet's  grylla-talpa. 

U;ribú;gab,  an  eclipse,  as  of  the 
light  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  of 
the  consonants. 

U;/ib/ie<xc<xb,  a  delineation. 

Ujfie,  more  fresh ;  also  freshness. 

VLjj\e^fh<xc,  indigent,  beggarly ; 
also  needful. 

U)fie<x^b<xb,  want,  defect. 

U)j\j:j<xci<x,  the  fore-teeth. 

U;/i  jci)/ifce<xb,  a  rejoicing. 

U;^j;6Í,  a  command. 

U;rij/ieanrK\cb,  puberty,  ripeness 
of  age. 

U;/r/b  and  u;/ieab,  a  share  or  por- 
tion, as  much  as. 

U;/i;b,  whilst,  or  as  long  as;  ex. 
u;rt;b  h)<\f  mirj/i  u;m  Cj/iprw, 
whilst  or  long  as  a  sea  shall  en- 
compass Ireland. 

Ujp.jfe<xl,  or  ix))\)f)0\,  base, mean; 
also  slavish,  cringing. 

Ujjijfle  and  u;/i;^leacb,  lowliness, 
meanness. 

tyNfVjjjm,  to  debase,  or  disparage. 

U)f\ljf,  tools  or  instruments  of  a 
tradesman. 

U)j\lpc<xn,  a  vomiting. 

U)j\l)Of,  a  walled  garden ;  from 
ujji,  earth,  and  l;or,  a  fort, 
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ditch. 

Ujfwejf  and  fá)j\né]f,  a  furnace. 

U;/i/te,  unto  her,  upon  her  or  it ;  a 
njompócujb  jré  u;/i;ie  OL/iJ^",  shall 
he  again  return  unto  her,  or  up- 
on her?  bo  /tug  yé  u;/i/ie,  he 
overtook,  or  caught  her. 

U;/it;ie<xn<x,  i.  e.  jrej/i^be,  the  pits 
of  water  remaining  on  the  strands 
after  the  ebb ;  fOjx  u;/it/iecwn<x 
rax  t/iaja,  on  the  strand-pits. 

Ujf,  humble,  obedient;  bor>  ji;g 
baba/i  ujfe,  they  were  obedient 
to  the  king. 

U^ebeól<xcb,  supplication. 

tfy^eog,  or  jruj^eog,  a  lark. 

VLjfg,  u}fzQ>  or  ^;rce^  an(*  P^ur- 

airzi^>  water '   fi°i}-vrzQ> 

spring-water;  U)f£ehe<\t<\,aqua 
vitce ;  Scot.  S.  uisgh,  and  Tur- 
cice,  5zí  and  schuy.  This  word 
u;^ge  enters  as  part  of  a  com- 
pound into  the  names  not  only 
of  many  places  in  Ireland,  but 
also  of  several  cities  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  which  are  situate 
near  rivers,  lakes,  or  marshy 
grounds.  But  it  must  be  noted, 
that  it  has  been  corrupted  by  the 
Britons,  Romans,  and  Saxons,  in- 
to ox,  ex,  ax,  and  ux,  which  are 
only  different  expressions  of  Ofg, 

GiZ>  *TZ>  or  aTZ>  a11  signifying 
water  or  ir/^ge ;  the  Irish  or 
Celtic  f£  or  fc  being  no  way 
different  from  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish x,  which  the  French  to  this 
day  call  sg.  Thus  Ox-ford,  or 
O/^-jrO/tb,  literally  means  Wa- 
ter-ford, and  then  agrees  with 
Mr.  Leland's  definition  Ouse- 
ford,  from  the  river  Ouse,  or 
Isis,  on  which  Oxford  is  situate, 
the  word  ouse  itself  being  only 
another  corruption  of  our  u;^~ge. 
Thus  also  Oxus  is  the  name  of 
a  considerable  river  of  Asia  ac- 
cording to  Pliny.  Ex-ceter,  the 
chief  city  of  Devonshire,  was 
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formerly  called  Isca,  and  now 
literally  means  e/-g  or  ajy~g-c<\- 
ta;/i,  i.  e.  water-toivn,  for  ca- 
t<X]jx  signifies  a  town ;  in  the  old 
British  it  is  called  Kaer-eask. 
Hex-ham,  in  Northumberland, 
situate  on  the  river  Tine,  was 
by  the  Romans  called  Axelo- 
dunum,  both  words  literally 
meaning  a  town  of  water,  or 
watery-town,  i.  e.  ftejrj-ejrg,  or 
U)^£-bam,  water-town,  for  barn 
signifies  a  town  ;  and  Axelo- 
dunum,  or  Asgelo-dunum,  i.  e. 
bún-u^gjújl;  bún  being  the  Irish 
for  a  town,  and  uj^gjú;!,  watery, 
of  water.  Uxello-dunum,  the 
Roman  name  of  Yssoul-dun,  in 
the  province  of  Guienne,  is  of 
the  same  root,  as  is  Uxella,  the 
Latin  name  of  Crocker-well  in 
Devonshire.  Usocana,  or  JJxo- 
cona,  was  also  the  Latin  name 
of  Oken-yate,  i.  e.  water-yate, 
or  7  at:,  which  latter  word  in 
Irish  means  a  region  or  country. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  ancient 
name  of  Adrianople  in  Thrace 
was  Uscudama,  according  to 
Ammianus,  i.  e.  u;^ge-bajm,  or 
the  watery-residence,  for  ba;m 
in  Irish  signifies  a  house  or  resi- 
dence, like  the  above  bun,  and 
can  in  compounds  be  applied  to 
a  village,  town,  &c. ;  vid.  bajm 
supra. 

Uj^geamajl,  or  u]f%já)l,  moist, 
moorish,  fenny,  of  or  belonging 
to  waters ;  t)j\}  or  <\jt  uj/~jea- 
ma;l,  a  watery  region  or  place,  a 
marsh. 

VLjfzJzjm,  to  water  or  irrigate. 

VL)fjf\e,  an  oyster. 

U]f]]\G,  or  uf<X]j\e,  an  usurer. 

V.)fj<Xjif\<X]ri),  to  humbly  beseech, 
to  entreat;  Lat.  obtestor. 

Ujpa/ifttrac,  importunate. 

ttj^neac,  an  ancient  name  of  the 
County  of  Longford. 
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Ulacb,  colour. 

Ulab,  or  Ullab,  the  province  oi 
Ulster,  in  the  most  northern 
parts  of  Ireland.  Ullaj  j,  or  Ul- 
tra) j,the  inhabitants  of  that  pro- 
vince, the  Ultonians  so  called, 
according  to  Keating,  from  01- 
lam  póba,  who  was  king  of  that 
province. 

Ulajb,  a  pack-saddle. 

Ulbuabac,  all-victorious,  trium- 
phant. 

Ulcac,  the  quinsy. 

Ulca,  a  beard ;  ale  jraba,  having  a 
long  beard. 

Ulla,  a  place  of  devotion;  com- 
monly said  of  a  burying-place ; 
an  tulla  cnam  na  ccóm-S/ia/tr- 
;ieac,  the  burying-place  of  the 
bones  of  their  confreres ;  also  a 
cross  or  calvary  belonging  to  a 
cathedral  church;  ulla  an  te- 
ampu;/ll,  the  calvary  of  the 
church;  ulla  <X£Uf  Cloga^  <xn 
JVaojm  Coolma/n,  the  cross  or 
calvary,  and  the  steeple  of  St. 
Colman,  first  bishop  of  Cloyne, 
in  the  south  of  the  County  of 
Cork;  vid.  rul. 

Ulla,  now  the  County  of  Down, 
anciently  possessed  by  the  Ma- 
genesses. 

11 11am,  or  ollam,  a  learned  man,  or 
proficient  in  any  science ;  ollam 
né  ban,  a  professor  in  poetry; 
a/ib  ollam,  a  poet-laureat ;  ol- 
lam lej^lf,  a  physician;  genit. 
ollaman  ;  mú/i  ullaman,  an  aca- 
demy. 

Ullam,  ready,  prepared,  forward, 
apt;  ullam  cúm  u/icójbe,  prone 
to  mischief. 

Ullamajm  and  ullmuiab,  to  pre- 
pare, or  make  ready;  rid.  ull- 
ma;jjm. 

Ullcabcan,  an  owl ;  atrojm  ma/t 
ulcabéan  <xn  na<X]^ne)f,  I  am 
like  an  owl  of  the  desert ;  com- 
panac  t>o  ulcabcana;b,  a  com- 
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panion  to  owls. 

Ullma;  jjm,  to  make  ready,  to  pro- 
cure or  provide  ;  noc  bo  altmaj  j 
mé,  which  I  had  provided;  bo 
ullmajjeaba/1,  they  prepared; 
•can  alimbcaf  jab,  when  they 
shall  make  ready. 

Ullmajgte,  prepared,  made  ready. 

Ullmojb,  a  preparation,  provision. 

Ullmá  jab,  a  getting  ready,  a  pre- 
paring. 

Ulltac,  pro  aalac,  a  burden,  a 
load,  as  much  as  one  may  carry 
on  his  back,  or  in  his  arms. 

UUtrac,  an  Ultonian,  or  Ulster- 
man. 

Um  and  ajm,  when  prefixed  to 
nouns  of  time,  signifies  about ; 
as,  a;m  an  crofO  fO,  about  this 
time ;  a;m  tp&é  DÓrxx,  about 
evening;  and  when  prefixed  to 
other  nouns  it  implies  along 
with,  or  at  the  head  of;  ex.  bo 
fc&jnjg  Coj/tbealbac  <xnn  a;m 
Laocajb  toj^jbeóba  n<x  C0;be, 
Turlogh  came  thither  at  the 
head  of  the  active  heroes  of 
Meath.  It  is  also  used  to  sig- 
nify meeting,  when  it  imme- 
diately follows  ta/tlajm,  or  tran- 
ga;m  ;  bo  ta/ilajb  fé  a;m  Óhó- 
mnat,  he  met  with  Daniel:  urn 
signifies  also  about  or  upon,  as 
amairm,  amab,  quod  vid.;  Wei. 
am,  Lat.  in  compounds  am,  and 
Gr.  ajjL^L. 

Um,  with,  or  together  with;  Lat. 
cum. 

Umab,  about  thee,  or  upon  thee ; 
ca;/i  bo  b/ieacan  amab,  put  on 
thy  plaid;  cuj/i  amab,  dress  thy- 
thyself,  i.  e.  am,  a;m  rá. 

Umajnri,  i.  e.  urn  jnn,  or  am  fjnn, 
about  or  upon  us ;  a  t<x  um&jnn, 
we  are  dressed. 

Uman,  human  ;  nc^óújfx  aman,  hu- 
man nature  ;  Lat.  hitmanus. 

Uma;/ie,  a  ridge ;  alias  ;oma;/te. 

Uma/t,  a  trough ;  also  diverse  sorts 
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of  vessels;  umcut  ba;/-be,  the 
baptismal  font  ;  ama/t  ujfZe 
cojpieagta,  the  holy  water-ves- 
sel ;  a  nama/t  <xn  j:;or>a,  in  the 
wine-trough  ;  am  aft  mac,  a  hog- 
trough. 

Umb/iacajm,  to  embrace. 

Umca^ab,  a  vertigo,  a  dizziness. 

Umc/tojbeal,  the  pericardium,  or 
membrane  enclosing  the  heart. 

Umb/iajbjm,  to  shut  up  close,  to 
besiege. 

Umb/tajbte,  closed  up,  stopped 
up. 

Umpty-ga;m,  to  embrace. 

Um  jaotr,  a  whirlwind. 

Urn- jlaca;m,  to  grip  or  grasp. 

Uma,  copper;  coj/te  áma,  a  copper 
chaldron;  it  is  sometimes  used 
for  brass. 

Uma,  vid.  aam,  a  cave  or  den. 

Umajl,  heed,  attention,  considera- 
tion ;  cajp.  a  r>áma;l  bam,  put 
me  in  mind;  Cfiéb  px  a  bjra;- 
ctarm  Xm.  <xn  bfiot  ata  a  fajl  bo 
bea/ib/tata^i,  <x%uf  nac  caj/ie- 
<xnn  tú  a  oámajl  an  "cf<X)l  a  to. 
<xnn  bo  fujl  féjn  ?  Why  be- 
holdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in 
thy  brother's  eye,  and  consider- 
est  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine 
own.— Matt.  7.  3. 

Umal,  humble,  obedient ;  Lat.  hu- 
milis. 

Umalacb,  humility,  obedience. 

Umat5;b,  agony ;  amalojb  an  bajf, 
the  pangs  of  death. 

Umla^,  obeisance,  submission. 

Umlaj  jeact:,  humility,  obedience. 

Umlajjjm,  to  obey  or  submit,  to 
humble  ;  ámla;  j  tú  jre;r>,  hum- 
ble thyself. 

Umlájab,  an  humbling,  or  saluting 
with  a  low  bow;  ba  námlá  jab 
pé;r>,  humbling  themselves. 

Umlab/ta,  circumlocution. 

ULmOfXjxO,  but,  even,  moreover ;  vid . 
;oma;i/io,  ama/ifio,  idem. 

Vtrofuji>)m,  to  besiege. 
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Un<\,  hunger,  famine,  want  of  vic- 
tuals. 

Una,  the  proper  name  of  a  woman, 
very  common  in  Ireland;  nj  I5;on 
<xn  teac  a  mbjon  Una,  la  na 
leat  gan  nana,  the  house  which 
Una  governs  is  never  a  day  or 
six  hours  without  hunger  and 
famine;  Una  jnjean  /i;j  <Loc- 
lonn  jra  mataj/i  bó  Chonn  Céab- 
catac,  Una,  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  was  the  mo- 
ther of  Conn  Ceabcatac. 

Unjra;/it,  wallowing;  ag  únp<xjpt 
a  ^alca/i,  wallowing  in  dirt. 

Unpxrttajm,  to  tumble  or  toss,  to 
wallow;  únprj/itr/j  fjb  péjn  a 
lúajt/ieab,  wallow  yourselves  in 
the  ashes. 

Ung,  arrg<\,  or  ;onga,  the  nail ; 
Lat.  unguis. 

Ungab,  unction,  anointment;  an- 
gab  bejjjonac,  extreme  unc- 
tion. 

Unga;m,  to  anoint;  a/t  na  ungab 
le  bola  a  najnro  an  C;a/ina, 
ungentes  oleo  in  nomine  Do- 
mini; Lat.  ungo. 

Ungta,  anointed ;  neac  unjta  an 
£;  jea/ina,  the  anointed  one,  or 
the  Christ  of  the  Lord ;  <xn  a  j- 
<\-)i>  a  ungta,  against  his  anoint- 
ed. 

Un^a,  an  ounce ;  viol.  ajiTge ;  Lat. 
uncia. 

Hnta/",  a  windlass. 

Uptra,  sorcery,  witchcraft. 

VLft,  fresh;  pedjl  úp,  fresh  meat. 

Up,  újp,  mould  or  earth ;  also  the 
grave ;  ca]jipji>  mé  f<xn  újp  i<\*>, 
I  will  bury  them  in  the  earth,  or 
grave. 

U/i,  evil,  mischief,  hurt. 

Up,  slaughter. 

ll/i,  generous,  noble-hearted ;  it  is 
also  prefixed  as  a  part  of  a  com- 
pound, and  then  signifies  noble, 
commendable,  as  úp  j-lpct,  a 
noble  race. 
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U/i,  a  brink,  or  border ;  eabon  £0 
bújp  na  pxj/i/ige,  even  to  the 
edge  of  the  sea. — los.  13.  27. 

Up,  a  beginning ;  <xn  úp-tOf<\c  na 
bojbce,  in  the  evening,  in  the 
very  beginning  of  night. 

Up,  heath ;  hence  the  letter  11  takes 
its  name. 

U/i,  fire  ;  hence  u/1-cujl,  a  cricket, 
or  salamander,  i.  e.  a  fire-fly ; 
cujl  <\n  ujp,  or  na  tejne,  Gr. 
wvp,  ignis;  hence  the  Latin 
uro. 

U/i,  a  moist  place,  a  valley. 

U/1,  very ;  as  up-  j/iana,  very  ugly ; 
up-jfjol,  very  mean. 

Up<xc,  a  bottle ;  also  a  pail,  a  small 
tub. 

U/iact,  a  support. 

U/ia;ceacb,  an  accidence,  or  prim- 
er. 

U/ia;ceact:,  a  beginning;  also  a 
book  for  the  education  of  youth. 

U/ia;ge,  the  former. 

U/ian,  courtesy,  affability. 

U/iba;b,  a  ward  or  custody. 

U/iftajge,  bane,  ruin,  destruction. 

U/iblojt,  fruitful,  abounding  with 
blossom ;  fjjxjm  opt  bé;/~  bo 
ca;tme  :  ,  a  <\blu)nn  ú/i-blajs 
Ke<\nnaj-gce :  bob  ca;teair)  a 
cu//ip  <xn  pj-g:  majteam  mujlc 
jf  ma;ngn;m  ;  literally,  O  fruit- 
ful blessed  host  which  I  have 
now  received,  thou  body  of  my 
king,  I  humbly  beseech  thee  to 
pardon  me  my  sins  and  iniqui- 
tous actions. 

Up-boi,  a  hut  or  cottage. 

Upcajl,  fetters,  shackles;  u/ica;l 
/ion  a,  a  fetter  of  hair. 

U/icajlte,  fettered;  also  forbid- 
den. 

U/icallac,  a  heifer  of  a  year  and  a 
half  old ;  one  of  two  years  old  is 
ccllajb ;  one  of  three  years  old 
is  <xof  ba/ia. 

U/icójb,  hurt,  harm,  detriment, 
malice,  mischief. 
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U/ic5}beac  and  u/ico;be<\m<\jl,  ma- 
licious, mischievous. 

U/ic5;bjro,  to  hurt  or  damage,  to 
bear  malice. 

VLjicOfg,  a  preservative  against  any 
kind  of  evil ;  hence  u/ico^,  and 
vulgarly  called  u/i/-ia/)u/~£,  is  a 
spell  or  superstitious  kind  of 
prayer,  otherwise  called  <Xft;ita. 

U/ic/iúbac,  wretched,  miserable. 

U/tcu/i,  a  throw,  a  cast,  a  shot ;  <xt 
<\n  U/icuj/1,  Shotford,  a  village 
of  Westmeath. 

U/icujbmeab,  a  denial,  or  put  off, 


an  excuse. 


U;icu;bmjj)m,  to  excuse. 

U/iba;te,  defect. 

U/tbúpa,  a  darkening,  or  eclipse ; 
ú/ibúba  not  g/té;r)e,  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun. 

U/tj:5m<X/i,  autumn. 

Ufigba;!,  a  lifting,  or  taking  up. 

líft  jctjftbea^,  rejoicing,  or  congra- 
tulation; ú;ijcij/ibe<xca^,  iofem. 

Uftgá/j/ibjm,  to  rejoice. 

HfiZ&lf,  an  exchange,  or  altera- 
tion. 

Ufign<\n),  a  feast. 

H/ignamog,  a  gossip. 

U/ijoamOj/i  and  u/ignamajbe,  a 
guest ;  also  a  small  feast. 

U/tgji&nna,  very  ugly,  deformed, 
monstrous. 

U/il<x  and  ú/il<xm,  a  lock  of  hair ; 
hence  it  is  put  for  the  hair  in 
general. 

Uplubajji,  and  genit.  U/ttdbfia,  ut- 
terance, the  faculty  of  speech ; 
g<xo  <x;ér>e  gcw  u^tl<xb/i<i,  sense- 
less and  speechless. 

XI/tl<x;be,  a  skirmish,  or  conflict. 

H/ilajm,  possession. 

U/ila;t:e,  quick,  active,  ready. 

Uj\l<xm,  quick,  ready. 

Itylanw/-,  or  ajxlamuf,  possession ; 
also  the  supreme  powrer  and  au- 
thority; <\p.  tteact  bujtl&mdy 
C;^;onn  <\  ^e;lb  gall?  when  the 
supreme  power  or  dominion  of 
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Ireland  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  Cajt-péjro  ChO)j\- 
bealba;  j,  also  captivity. 

Ujdann,  a  staff;  upl<\nn  ^leaja, 
the  staff  of  a  spear. 

U/tla/t,  a  floor ;  ú/ila/i  t)  je,  the 
floor  of  a  house;  ú/ila;i  búa;l- 
te,  a  threshing-floor. 

U/ilata^b,  activity  of  body,  tum- 
bling. 

U/i-lu<xc<\7fi,  green  rushes. 

U/troaj,  Annoy. 

Ufiima;^,  bo  u/ima^,  he  resolved 
upon,  or  he  intended. 

U/i-mám<x;/í7,  Ormond. 

U/ir)a;bm,  or  ú/ip9<i;bm,  a  knot  or 
tie;  also  the  pin  or  jack  that 
fastens  the  wires  on  a  harp. 

UjxjKXj^e,  a  prayer;  plur.  ú/ir>a;j- 
te;  bo  jxjrme  fé  ú/tnajge,  he 
prayed. 

Ufi/i<xb,  a  surety;  hence  it  signifies 
a  good  or  warrantable  author; 
also  a  defendant  in  a  process. 

U/i;iab,  a  chieftain. 

U/i/iab-t;  j,  household  goods,  fur- 
niture. 

U/i|i<xé,  obedience  or  submission. 

U/iji<vjb,  ce<xnn  Uftfuxjb,  the  princi- 
pal person. 

U/i;ia;m,  respect,  obedience,  ho- 
nour, deference;  <n.bcob<x  <vjfiro 
u/i/i<xjro,  the  sword  requires  obe- 
dience. 

Uf\j\<X)n,  a  stay,  or  support. 

V.j\p.<xro<xc,  respectful,  submissive. 

U/i/i<xm<xcb,  homage,  submission. 

Up.p.an  rxx  lejfe,  the  hip,  or  huc- 
kle-bone. 

U/i/ilug<vjm,  to  vomit;  bú/ilu;c  fé 
jorxx  fruct,  he  vomited  in  her 
bosom. 

U/i/ilugan,  vomiting ;  <xg  úfijitug<x?i 
50  b;om<x/ic<xc,  vomiting  exces- 
sively. 

Ujijiúixxf,  security,  suretyship ;  also 
undauntedness,  courage ;  bon  bo- 
nd^ <xn  tafifúJiiXf,    suretyship 
attends  the  unfortunate. 
3  N 
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U;t/túb<\pxc,  bold;  confident,  un- 
daunted. 

ll/i^a  and  u/i^<v/r>,  the  side-post  of 
a  door ;  plur.  u/ipxnna ;  <xg  u/t- 
^*<xnn<x;I5  mo  iojpye,  at  the  posts 
of  my  doors;  <x/i  ba  upf<\jrm,  on 
the  two  side-posts;  hence  it  sig- 
nifies   a   bold,    intrepid    man ; 

-  apf<\  <xn  c/iejbjm,  the  faith's 
defender ;  hence  the  compound 
word  com-anf<\,  a  neighbour ; 
Lat.  ursa,  a  bear. 

Up  f cap  and  apfcaptab,  a  clean- 
sing. 

Upfó-%,  diminut.  of  upf<x,  a  little 
bear. 

Upful,  a  pair  of  tongs;  quasi 
fupfal;  hat  forceps. 

VLpt<\ji>e,  an  oath. 

Upulúb,  an  altar. 

UpUfiX,  or  papuf,  easy,  feasible, 
practicable;  apu.f<\  learn  16;- 
g;or>  bo,  I  can  easily  give  it 
over;  n;  bupUfiX  l;om,  I  can 
hardly. 

XX  f,  news,  or  tidings  of  any  thing, 
a  narrative  or  story. 

Uf<x,  easier ;  c;a  -}f  Uf<x  <x  ;iab, 
whether  is  it  easier  to  say;  ryj 
\)af<\  l;om  fo  n<x  fjn,  this  is  not 
easier  to  me  than  that. 

Uf<\,  just,  righteous,  true. 

Ufúct,  power  or  faculty ;  jf  addict 
ijhfe,  you  may,  it  lies  in  your 
power. 

lty-<V)be,  easier ;  ^  ci/-<v/be  bu;t 
an  njb  fjn  a  béunam,  thou 
mayst  the  easier  do  it. 

Uf<\pb,  death. 

U^ga,  pro  túf£<\,  incense;  joi>- 
b<xpi<x  lojfze  roéjt;eaUu;je 
trojjibéofiabbujt  pe  bvtfg<\  pej- 
teab,  I  will  offer  unto  thee  burn- 
ed sacrifices  of  fat  cattle  with 
the  incense  of  rams. 

Uf£<xp<xjm,  to  clear  or  rid. 

lty*la;nn,  play  or  sport,  as  in  just- 
ling  or  wrestling. 

Urlajnneac,  cheerful,  brisk,  mer- 
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ry ;  also  nimble,  active. 

U^lajnneacb,  cheerfulness,  brisk- 
ness, activity. 

H^paj/meacb,  wrestling,  strug- 
gling ;  also  strife  or  contention. 

Ufújp,  an  usurer. 

U^uJ/ieacb,  usury. 

IMp,  a  fox;  Lat.  vulpes;  other- 
wise niabab  /iúab,  f)cm<\c,  cú 
alla;b,  j:a;nce,  jreonba,  /tob- 
irmjn,  and  Cljaróaé. 

Note  I.—.  U  being  the  last  of  the 
five  vowels,  as  well  as  the  last 
letter  of  the  Irish  alphabet,  we 
think  it  proper  to  make  one  re- 
mark in  this  place,  which  re- 
gards all  the  vowels,  and  which 
is,  that  in  the  Irish  language 
words  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
according  to  their  natural  and 
radical  structure,  are  often  dis- 
guised by  abusively  prefixing 
the  letter  j:  before  the  initial 
vowel.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
words  <vjtl,  a;nne,  atac,  and  a 
great  number  of  others,  which 
are  taken  notice  of  in  the  course 
of  this  dictionary,  are  frequently 
written  and  pronounced  jrajll, 
ptxjnne,  j:a£ac,  &c.  And  it 
seems  this  abuse  has  likewise 
taken  place  in  the  Latin,  where 
in  the  word  acies,  for  example, 
which  in  general  signifies  the 
front  or  fore-part,  as  well  as  the 
edge  or  point  of  any  thing,  such 
as  the  front  of  an  army,  is  changed 
into  fades  when  applied  to  the 
front  or  face  of  man  or  beast. 
And  when  the  Romans  omitted 
the  letter  /  in  the  old  Latin 
words  ferba,  foedus,  folus,  fos- 
tis,  and  fostia,  and  wrote  herba, 
hcedus,  holus,  (afterwards  olus,) 
hostis,  hostia,  it  would  seem  as 
if  they  regarded  the  letter  /  as 
foreign  or  adventitious  to  those 
words  from  the  beginning.  Ano- 
ther abusive  manner  of  masking 
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Irish  words  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  proceeds  from  the  Irish 
particle  <xn  signifying  the;  for 
when  it  precedes  such  words  the 
letter  n  in  that  particle  is  de- 
tached from  the  letter  <x,  and 
transposed  as  a  prefix  before  the 
initial  vowel ;  as  in  the  words 
<x  najbe,  <x  oeagoj/i,  <x  ujntjn,  <x 
nonójjí,  <x  na&jji,  instead  of  <xr? 
ojbe,  an  éo^cojjx,  <xn  ;ot;n,  olo 
ond)ji,  <xn  u<xjji,  which  is  the 
proper  and  natural  writing. 

Note  II. — Inasmuch  as  it  hath 
been  mentioned  at  the  word  a<\ 
in  this  letter,  that  a  short  account 
should  be  given  at  the  end  of 
the  dictionary  of  some  illustrious 
or  noble  families  of  the  ancient 
Irish,  whose  stocks  and  former 
settlements  had  not  been  insert- 
ed in  the  alphabetical  course  of 
this  work,  it  is  just  we  should 
fulfil  our  promise  with  regard  to 
the  following  families,  viz. 

I. — GQ<xc-GQu/ic<\,  otherwise  Coem- 
ánac,  Engl.  Kavanagh,  the  chief 
family  of  the  province  of  Leins- 
ter,  descended  in  a  direct  line 
from  Óorónal  Coero<xm<xc,  eldest 
son  of  Dermod,  king  of  Leinster 
in  Henry  the  Second's  time,  and 
the  twenty-third  direct  descen- 
dant from  C<xtr<xojfi-m(5/i,  who 
was  king  of  Leinster  and  Meath 
in  the  year  174.  The  chief  pa- 
trimony of  this  princely  family 
of  the  Mac-Moroughs,  or  O'Ka- 
vanaghs,  in  ancient  times,  and 
before  they  removed  to  the  ba- 
rony of  Idrona,  in  the  County  of 
Carlow,  was  the  country  of  Ive- 
Kinselagh,  which  comprehends 
a  great  part  of  the  County  of* 
Wexford.  Thomas  O'Kavanagh 
of  Borass,  in  the  County  of  Car- 
low,  Esq.,  is  now  the  worthy  di- 
rect chief  of  the  very  ancient 
and  noble  house  of  the  Mac- 
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Moroughs. 

II.  The  family  of  0'0^;n,  now  pro- 
nounced O'O^n,  Engl.  O'Byrne, 
are  descended  in  a  direct  line 
from  Ofuxn-bub,  who  died  king 
of  Leinster  in  the  year  601,  ac- 
cording to  our  annals,  being  di- 
rect descendant  of  O/iea^al 
Oealajb,  who  was  the  grandson 
of  Cútraojfi-mó/t  above  mention- 
ed. The  ancient  estate  of  this 
noble  family  was  the  large  dis- 
trict of  C^jucoi  Cé<\*>  <xn  Cba- 
rrxxjji,  whose  present  name  I  do 
not  know.  I  suppose  it  to  be  a 
part  of  the  County  of  Wicklow. 

III.  The  family  of  0'Cu<xtoi;l,Ewg. 
O'Tool,  are  descended  from  the 
same  stock  with  the  O'Byrns. 
Their  ancient  estate  was  the  dis- 
trict called  Jb-GQuj/iajb.  I  also 
find  mention  of  their  having 
been  settled  in  the  territory  of 
Jm<x;le  in  the  County  of  Wick- 
low. The  O'Brenans  are  also 
of  the  same  stock,  and  were  an- 
ciently settled  in  the  territories 
called  Ufi;uc<x  Céab  )  Cj/ic, 
whose  situation  and  modern 
name  I  am  quite  ignorant  of. 

IV. — The  ancient  and  noble  fa- 
mily of  O'ConO/i  pá;tge  is  de- 
scended from  í?o^oi-pa;l^e, 
whom  our  antiquaries  mention 
as  the  eldest  son  of  C<xi<X0]ji- 
roo/i.  The  O'Duns  and  O'Demp- 
sies  are  set  down  as  branches  of 
the  house  of  Q'Conop.  pa^lje, 
and  O'Ouinin  is  mentioned  as  a 
descendant  of  O'Duin.  No  other 
families  are  reckoned  by  our 
Seanchuys  as  the  offspring  of 
T?o^<x-pú;lje,  though  I  find  the 
families  of  O'6/to  j<i;/im,  OlCftn- 
<xo;t;,  Engl.  O'Kenny,  OT)ean- 
■£Uf<\,  EngL  O'Hennessy,  OT)<x- 
m;/rgn,  and  O"0Qú;-i<xca;/i,  men- 
tioned as  co-partners  with  O'Co- 
nor,  O'Dun,  and  O'Dempsy,  in 
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the  possession  of  the  district  of 
J5  pa^e.—  Vid.  Mac  Fear- 
guiVs  Topographical  Poem.  A 
modern  learned  writer  hath  been 
led  into  a  mistake  in  mentioning 
the  O'Byrns  and  OTools  as 
descendants  of  fto^ya-pajlge. 
The  Mac-Gormans  are  men- 
tioned as  the  posterity  of  Óajfie 
Odpuxc,  another  son  of  C<xtao;;i- 
m<5]\,  and  the  territory  of  O'OOba- 
-))\ce  assigned  as  their  ancient  in- 
heritance.—  Vid.  Cambr.  Evers. 
p.  27.  I  have  now  before  me  a 
genealogy  written  in  the  year 
1721,  by  Andrew  Mac-Curtain, 
for  Nicholas  Mac-Gorman,  Esq., 
who  was  then  the  Mac-Gorman, 
or  chief  of  the  family  in  the 
County  of  Clare.  I  find  in  the 
above-cited  poem  another  family 
called  O'Gormain,  and  not  Mac- 
Gorman.  The  O'Ryans  are  like- 
wise descendants  of  C<xt<xo;/i- 
mo/i,  through  Domhnal,  son  of 
Nathi,  who  was  the  sixth  in  de- 
scent from  that  king ;  as  also  the 
O'Murphys,  through  Phelim, 
son  of  b<\n<x  Cjnfe<xl<xc,  a  pow- 
erful king  of  Leinster  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  the  grand- 
father of  the  above  Nathi.  The 
O'Dwyers  are  thrown  up  to  a 
higher  antiquity  than  all  the 
preceding  families,  as  being  de- 
scended from  ^l;<xcu/ib,  the  great 
grandfather  of  C<xt<xo;/i-m6/i. 
The  three  last  mentioned  families 
have  figured  much  higher  in  Mun- 
ster  than  they  had  done  in  their 
own  province.  In  this  same  pro- 
vince the  family  of  C0<xc-J;/oU<x-  j 
pbab;ia;c,  Engl.  Fitzpatrick, 
formerly  sovereign  princes  of  the 
large  tract  called  Ossory,  and 
now  Earls  of  Upp.  Ossory,  derive 
their  descent  from  Cor)\<\,  son  of 
Ofie<ty~<xl  Ojie<\c,  from  whom 
descended  the  above  kins:  C<\- 
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t<xoj/i-m5/i  in  the  twelfth  degree. 
The  O'Carrols,  descendants  of 
Qan,  grandson  of  Oljol-Olum, 
king  of  Munster  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  were 
also  sovereigns  of  a  part  of  Os- 
sory, and  the  O'Donchas  of  ano- 
ther part. — Cambr.  Evers.  p.  27. 
We  have  likewise  to  observe 
that  the  chief  families  of  Con- 
naught  are  descended  from  two 
sons  of  eocoi-CQo;mebeó;r),  king 
of  Meath  in  the  fourth  century, 
excepting  the  O'Kellys,  the 
O'Maddins,  the  O'Lallys,  the 
O'Neachtans,  and  the  Mac- 
Egans,  all  descendants  of  Colld 
b<x  Cb/vjoc,  brother  of  Colla 
11<\jf,  king  of  Meath  and  Ulster 
an.  327.  The  two  sons  I  have 
pointed  at  were  0^j<xn  and 
p;<xcfi<\ :  from  the  former  are 
descended  the  O'Connors,  the 
O'Rourks,  princes  of  Breifne, 
the  O'Reylys,  lords  of  a  part  of 
Breifne  called  GQirjnrj/t-COaot- 
CQo/tba,  the  O'Flahertvs,  the 
O'Beirns,  the  O'Fallons,  the 
O'Flins  of  Cl<xnmul/iu<xn<x,  the 
O'Malys,  theO'Bradys,  or  Mac- 
Brady  s,  a  family  of  the  O'Flana- 
gains,  (vid.  Flanagan,  supr.) 
the  Mac  Dermots  of  Moyluirg 
and  Carrick,  formerly  princes  of 
Tiroiliolla,  &c.  (vid.  Oj<ijim<vjb 
supr.)  the  O'Molones,  the  Mac- 
Concannans,  or  Mac-Congenain, 
and  others.  From  pj<xc/ia,  the 
second  son  of  the  same  king,  are 
descended  the  O'Seachnassys 
and  the  O'Dowds,  the  former 
through  Coca  0/te<xc,  son  of 
0<xt),  king  of  Meath  an.  405 ; 
and  the  latter  from  pj<xc/ta,  ano- 
ther son  of  the  same  Óatj. 
The  O'Heyns  of  Jb-p;<xc/ia<0b- 
ne  are  also  descended  from 
Coc<x  bj\e<xc  through  Za<x1l}& 
tO<\c-Colm<\jn,  so  renowned  for 
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his  hospitality  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventh  century,  as 
was  his  cotemporary  Ca<xr)<x,  son 
of  C<xlc;n,  lord  of  Fermoy,  in 
the  County  of  Cork,  residing  at 
his  castle  of  Cloc  L;<xjru;n,  near 
Mitchelstown,  from  which  castle 
he  was  called  L<xoc  Ljafajrme. 
—  Fid.  Keating  in  the  reign  of 
Coo<\l  Claor»,  King  of  Meath. 
The  O'Cahils  are  of  the  same 
stock,  and  were  co-partners  with 
the  O'Seaghnassys  in  the  district 
of  Kinealae.  The  Maguires  and 
Mac-Mahons,  whom  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  were  also  of 
the  chief  descendants  of  Colla 
ea  Cjxpc,  and  formerly  lords  of 
all  the  County  of  Fermanagh; 
the  O'Hagans,  of  the  stock  of 
O'Neil,  were  lords  of  Cultacog 
in  Ul;b;a  or  Ulster,  The  fami- 
lies of  O'COOfuin,  O'0Q<xbab;,  and 
O'Cupfux,  English,  Curry,  the 
O'lujnpfe,  Engl.  O'Linchy,  the 
0''Lg<XcIoJ5<xjj\,  English,  Lawler, 
the  0'r)eoc<xgaj77,  all  of  Ulto- 
nian  origin,  are  of  the  ancient 
Rudrician  race  of  the  kings  of 
Ulster.  The  O'Hallorans  of 
Clanfergail,  the  district  of  Gal- 
way,  as  also  St.  Finbara,  the 
first  bishop  of  Cork,  were  de- 
scendants of  Gx;/ib/ie,son  of  the 
above  Brian,  the  first-born  of 
King  Coca  CQojwebojn — Fid. 
Ogyg.  pag.  376.  There  was 
another  family  of  the  O'Hallo- 
rans, formerly  settled  in  the 
County  of  Clare,  who  descended 
from  the  stock  of  the  O'Briens 
and  the  other  Dalcassians. 

In  the  province  of  Munster 
the  families  of  the  O'Keefes,  the 
O'Dalys,  the  Gj<xcg;oll<x  Q)Cfo<\f, 
Engl.  Mackillecoddys,  the  GQ<nc 
Cejlegójb,  Engl.  Mackillegod, 
the  O'Donovans,  the  O'Cuile- 
ains,  the  O'Moriartys,  all  de- 
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scended  from  the  same  stock 
with  the  Macartys,  I  mean  from 
Cógan-moft,  son  of  Ot;ol-Olum, 
king  of  all  Munster  in  the  third 
century.  And  in  North  Muns- 
ter the  following  families  of  a 
noble  origin  have  been  likewise 
hitherto  overlooked  in  this  Dic- 
tionary, viz.  the  O'Gradys,  the 
O'Quins,  the  O'HefTernans,  the 
Mac-Coghlans,  the  O'Deas,  the 
Mac-Clancys,  the  O'Muronys, 
the  O'Conrys,  transplanted  to 
Connaught,  the  O'Kearnys;  all 
descendants  of  Con<xl-C<xc-lu<xt:, 
who  was  king  of  all  Munster  in 
the  year  366,  and  was  the  fifth 
direct  descendant  from  Co;im<xc- 
C  caking  of  the  same  province, 
and  son  of  OU;ol-Olum  above 
mentioned.  The  same  Co/irrxxc- 
C<\)f  is  the  stock  of  the  O'Bri- 
ens, who  are  his  direct  descen- 
dants, as  also  of  the  O'Kennedys 
and  Macnamaras,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned.  From  the 
same  stock  are  also  descended 
the  Mac-Craiths,  or  Magraiths, 
the  O'Lonergans,  the  O'Aghia- 
rans,  orO'Aherns,the  O'Mearas, 
the  O'Hurlys,  the  O'Seanchans, 
the  O'Fogartys,  the  O'Duhigs, 
the  O'Hehirs,  and  the  O'Hickys. 
The  O'Nunans,  another  ancient 
family  hitherto  not  mentioned, 
were  hereditary  wardens  or  pro- 
tectors of  St.  Brendan's  church 
at  Tullaleis  in  the  County  of 
Cork,  and  proprietors  of  the 
lands  of  Tullaleis  and  Castle- 
Lissin,  under  obligation  of  re- 
pairs and  all  other  expenses  at- 
tending the  divine  service  of  that 
church,  to  which  those  lands  had 
been  originally  given  as  an  al- 
lodial endowment  by  its  founder. 
V.— The  family  of  0'3<x;,tb;e, 
English,  O'Garvey ;  a  very 
ancient    and    noble    family    of 
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that  great  and  famous  district  of 
Ulster,  anciently  called  Qi<\ob- 
ftuab,  and  who  are  mentioned 
by  0'Óúbd.gajn  as  proprietary 
and  hereditary  toparchs  or  lords 
of  the  large  territory  called  jb- 
Cacac-Cóba,  now  called  Iveagh 
in  the  County  of  Down,  of  which 
he  mentions  them  as  actual  pos- 
sessors in  the  thirteenth  century, 
long  after  the  arrival  of  the 
English  and  Welsh  adventurers 
brought  over  by  the  king  of 
Leinster  in  King  Henry  the  Se- 
cond's time.  This  family  is  de- 
scended from  the  same  stock 
with  Maginnis,  Lord  Baron  of 
Iveagh,  and  O'Mora  of  Leix,  in 
Leinster,  I  mean  from  the  old 
Rudrician  line,  who  were  the 
first  race  of  the  kings  of  Ulster, 
and  whose  common  stock,  7?úb- 
71;  j-mó/i,  was  king  of  Ulster  and 
Meath,  and  supreme  sovereign 
of  Connaught  in  the  year  104, 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  ac- 
cording to  O'Flaherty's  compu- 
tation grounded  on  our  annals, 
that  is  to  say,  1872  years  before 
the  present  time.  The  O'Gar- 
veys, as  well  as  the  Maginis's 
and  O'Moras,  are  descended 
from  this  king  through  the  line 
of  the  famous  warrior  Corxxl- 
Ce<xj\n<xc,  and  more  immediately 
from  Coc<x-C6b<x,  who  was  like- 
wise ancestor  of  Lord  Iveagh, 
not  of  O'Mora,  and  from  whom 
the  country  called  Jb-C<xc<xc- 
Coboi,  now  Iveagh,  had  its  name. 
He  was  the  twenty-second  direct 
descendant  from  T2úb/i;j-mó/i, 
and  the  thirty-fourth  ancestor  in 
the  ascending  line  from  a  Ma- 
ginnis, called  tX)b  CQac  <0/it- 
ó;g,  whose  genealogy  I  have  now 
before  me  in  a  manuscript  of 
about  100  years.  So  that  I  com- 
pute this  Coca  Cób<\  as  the 
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thirty-seventh  or  thirty-eighth 
ancestor  of  the  present  Maginnis 
Lord  Iveagh,  as  also  of  the  pre- 
sent chief  of  the  O'Garveys, 
who,  I  am  well  informed,  is 
Robert  O'Garvey,  Esq.,  now  set- 
tled at  Rouen,  in  company  with 
his  brother  Anthony  O'Garvey, 
Esq.,  to  whom  Christopher 
O'Garvey,  Esq.,  settled  in  the 
same  city,  is  an  uncle,  being 
their  father's  younger  brother. 
This  family  have  been  the  found- 
ers and  patrons  of  the  parish 
church  of  the  town  of  Newry,  in 
the  County  of  Down,  whereof 
they  were  formerly  governors, 
and  wherein  they  have  still  their 
family  tomb.  They  have  pre- 
served to  this  day,  from  the  dif- 
ferent wrecks  and  revolutions  of 
times,  a  remnant  of  their  very 
ancient  and  large  estate,  a  land 
called  Aughnagon,  near  Newry, 
one  of  the  oldest  tenures  in  all 
Ireland,  or  perhaps  in  any  other 
country.  The  above  Robert 
O'Garvey,  Esq.  is  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Plowden  of  Plowden- 
hall  in  the  County  of  Shropshire, 
daughter  of  William  Plowden, 
Esq.  of  the  same  place,  and 
niece  of  the  present  Right  Ho- 
nourable Lord  Dormer,  a  peer 
of  England,  and  has  by  this 
lady  two  sons,  James  and  Ro- 
bert. It  is  remarkable  that  in 
the  same  place  where  O'Dugan 
mentions  the  O'Garveys  as  chief 
proprietary  lords  and  possessors 
of  Iveagh  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
turj',  he  mentions  the  GQac-djn- 
gupx,  or  Maginis,  as  then  the 
lord  and  proprietary  possessor 
of  the  district  called  Cl<xn-<X]i> 
alone,  and  not  of  Iveagh ;  whence 
it  appears  unaccountable  why 
his  successors  took  their  title 
from  the  barony  of  Iveagh,  of 
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which  they  became  lords  baron. 
I  find  mention  of  another  family 
of  the  O'Garveys  in  O'Dugan, 
as  possessors  of  a  district  called 
Jb-6fieapvjl-mac<\,  in  the  Co. 
of  Armagh,  descendants  from 
Coli<x  U<X)f,  king  of  Ulster  in 
the  year  of  Christ  327,  but  of 
quite  a  different  stock  from  the 
ancient  Rudrician  kings  of  that 
province.  These  two  different 
families  of  the  O'Garveys  are 
also  mentioned  in  Cambrensis 
Eversus,  p.  26. 

VI.  TliefamilyofO'Ca;lbe<xlra;n, 
the  direct  heirs  and  descendants 
of  L<xo  j<x;/ie,  the  second  son  of 
N;\Xl-f>l<xo;  j;<xll<xc,  and  king  of 
Meath  and  Ulster  in  St.  Pa- 
trick's time,  were  lords  of  the 
country  called  Ive  Leary  in 
Meath,  and  as  descendants  and 
heirs  of  King  Laoghaire,  the  se- 
sond  son  of  Nial  the  Great, 
should  be  held  in  the  next  rank 
of  dignity  to  the  great  O'Neils, 
amongst  all  the  other  families  of 
the  south  and  north  Hy-Neils. 
I  am  not  informed  of  the  present 
state  of  this  family. 

VII. — We  have  mentioned  in  two 
different  places  in  the  dictionary 
the  family  of  the  O'Lallys,  whose 
ancient  and  large  estate  was  the 
country  called  Q0<xor)mu;  je,  now 
Clanricard,  in  the  County  of 
Galway,  of  which  they  were  dis- 
possessed for  the  greater  part 
by  the  Burks,  Earls  of  that 
country;  and  now  we  are  well 
informed  that  the  late  General 
Lally's  family  were  the  principal 


branch  and  chiefs  of  the  O'Lal- 
lys of  GQaemriu;  je,  or  Clanricard, 
and  that  Brigadier  Lally,  in  the 
French  service,  is  now  the  direct 
chief  of  that  branch,  which  de- 
rives its  princely  descent  from 
Coil<x-b<x-Cbp.jOc,  a  younger  bro- 
ther of  the  above  Cd[{<x-U<xjf, 
and  who  was  likewise  the  stock 
of  the  O'Kellys,  the  O'Maddins, 
and  the  O'Neachtains,  as  well  as 
of  the  Maguires  and  Mac-Ma- 
hons  of  Oirgialla. 
VIII. — Though  we  have  mentioned 
the  O'Flins  of  Cannaught  at  the 
word  pl<xno,  a  family  descended 
from  eoc<x-G0o;meab5;r),  king  of 
Meath  and  Ulster  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  whose  large  estate 
was  the  district  called  Ckun- 
QQ<xolpú<xn<\,  yet  we  forgot  to 
mention  that  the  present  chief 
of  that  ancient  family  is  Edmond 
O'Flin  of  Ballinlagh,  Esq.,  and 
that  the  Right  Honourable  Lady 
Ellen  O'Flin,  Countess  de  la 
Hues  of  Lahnes-Castle  in  Nor- 
mandy, is  of  the  same  direct 
branch  of  the  O'Flins,  her  lady- 
ship being  daughter  to  Timothy 
O'Flin  of  Clydagh  in  the  Coun- 
ty of  Roscommon,  Esq.  The 
principal  seat  of  the  O'Flins  of 
Connaught  was  Ballinlagh,  in 
the  County  of  Roscommon,  not 
far  distant  from  the  above  Cly- 
dagh, and  bordering  on  Loc  j 
"pblajnn,  and  St/aB  ;  pblajrm, 
which  comprehends  a  large  tract 
of  ground,  and  formed  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  ancient 
estate  of  this  noble  family. 


THE   END. 
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